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THE  TWO  TATL0E8. 

It  is  a  cniions  vork  which  we  bow  rater  npon,  that  of  sew- 
ing together  a  coat,  the  parts  of  which  were  "  cut  and  tried  " 
hy  two  different  and  eminent  professors  of  the  same  science, 
living  a  century  apart.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  qaite  symmetrical 
and  good  of  its  kind,  bat  we  do  not  wish  any  of  our  readers  to 
wear  it  if  they  do  not  find  themselves  pretty  well  fitted  after 
fairly  trying  it  on. 

It  may  be  thoagbt,  npon  first  sight,  that  the  coat  is  consid- 
erably longer  npon  one  side  than  apon  the  other.  This  was 
anavoidable,  since  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  manner 
ot  cutting  by  the  same  measure. 

The  older  Taylor  cuts  with  a  bold  hand,  frankly  and  squarely, 
op  to  lines  clearly  and  straightly  drawn.  He  never  hesitates  or 
wavers  or  stops  to  make  various  allowances,  on  this  side  and  on 
tliat,  for  the  inevitable  strains  and  rents  which  it  must  experi- 
ence whenever  it  is  tried  upon  a  full-grown  man.  The  other 
Taylor,  as  though  conscious  of  a  well-nigh  impossible  task,  puts 
in  many  a  gore  and  gather,  and  cuts  by  very  wavy  and  finely 
drawn  lines,  often  by  several  interwoven  and  tangled  ones, 
which,  however,  his  unusually  keen  sight  follows  round  to  the 
same  point  at  last 

It  will  be  found  by  those  who  can  wear  it,  that,  notwith- 
standing its  one-sided  appearance  when  held  up  to  view,  upon 

vox-  U.  —  HO.  vu.  1 
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patting  it  on  it  hangs  exactly  even,  with  the  decided  advantage 
(thanks  to  the  spirit  of  modem  improvement  and  Tayloring  in 
particular)  that  upon  this  side  the  coat  will  bear  a  good  manj 
extra  jerks  and  polls  without  falling  permanently  out  of  place 
or  to  pieces,  so  saving  from  sudden  exposure  those  who  are 
taken  with  such  a  passion  for  wearing  tight  clothes. 

But  it  is  time  we  give  some  little  acconnt  of  the  two  Tay- 
lors from  whose  cuttings  we  are  aboat  to  stitch  inseparably  a 
few  short  bat  important  selections.  They  are,  John  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  of  Norwich,  England,  and  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.  D., 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  John  was  an  eminent  Unitarian 
clergyman  and  Professor  of  Theology.  He  waa  bom  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  1694,  educated  at  Whitehaven,  and  after  officiating 
some  years  to  a  congregation  at  Norwich,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Divinity  Tutor  in  the  newly  founded  Academy  of 
Warrington.  His  principal  works  are  at  hand,  which  consist 
of  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,"  "  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Atonement,"  "  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,"  and  "  A  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings."  He 
was  a  contemporary  with  President  Edwards,  being  bom  nine 
years  earlier  and  dying  three  years  later.  The  first,  third,  and 
tburtb  of  the  above-mentioned  works  wei-e  thoroughly  reviewed 
by  Edwards  in  two  hundred  pages  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
works,  under  the  title,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  De- 
fended." And  we  warmly  commend  these  two  hundred  pages 
to  the  reperuaal  of  such  as  dream  that  Tayloriam,  ancient  or 
modem,  is  "  Edwardean,"  unless  they  mean  to  use  this  word 
like  one  of  those  Latin  diminutive  nouns  which  signify  a  small 
thing  of  the  kind  denoted  by  the  primitive,  as  adoletcentulia 
and  homunculua. 

Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  has  so  lately  passed  away  from  earth 
that  we  need  only  say  of  him  that  be  was  for  ten  years  pastor 
of  the  "Centre  (Congregationalist)  Church"  in  New  Haven, 
after  which  he  became  the  eminent  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Theolo^cal  Seminaiy  of  the  same  town.  His  theological  writ- 
ings, as  now  published,  are  very  incomplete  and  somewhat 
equivocal ;  and  if  any  persons  find  themselves  disappointed  in 
the  vagueness  and  endless  qualifications  of  the  specimen  ex- 
tracts irhich  we  are  about  to  take  from  his  works,  let  them 
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notice  that  it  ia  confessed  in  the  Introdaction  to  the  fourth  and 
last  volame,  that  "  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  leave  a  fully  written  sys- 
tem or  course  of  theological  lecturee.  .  .  .  The  matter  ia  goma- 
whal  Afferent  from  that  which  Dr.  Taylor  was  accastomed  to 
read  to  his  stud^ita  in  his  earlier  years.  .  .  .  The  scriptural 
argument  was  go  far  imfinithed  that  it  b  deemed  unwise  to 
publish  any  part  of  it.  The  paper  on  Human  Sinfulness  com- 
prises all  the  lectures  which  the  author  was  accustomed  to  read 
on  this  suhject,  with  »ome  additional  matter." 

We  will  begin  with  The  Scriptubes,  for  in  the  liber^ 
which  is  allowed  in  their  interpretation  all  errors  take  their 
departure,  like  the  branching  roads  from  a  great  city. 

John  Tayhr.  —  "All  truth  necessaty  to  salvation  is  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  Scriptures,  not  the  opinions  of  men,  not  of 
learned  men,  no,  not  of  good  meo,  no,  not  of  mimy  learned  and  good 
men,  are  the  rule  of  our  faith.  .  .  .  But  it  b  the  word  and  rerelatioa 
of  God  alone  upon  which  my  faith  is  to  be  founded  ;  .  .  in  the  inter- 
preting of  which  we  ought  uot  to  admit  anything  contradictory  to  the 
common  sense  and  understanding  of  mankiud  :  for  the  Scriptures  can 
be  no  rule  to  us,  if  the  understanding  God  hath  given  us  is  not  a  rule 
in  judging  of  their  sense  and  meaning :  nothing  ought  to  pass  for 
Divine  Bevelation  which  is  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  known  per- 
s  of  the  Diviue  Nature." 


NaUtcmUl  W,  Taylor.  —  "This  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
Imman  volitions,  considered  as  a  philowpMoal  theory,  I  have  already 
examined,  and  have  atlempted  to  show  tliat  it  is  both  unphilosophical 
and  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  common  eeose.  If  this  be  so,  and  if 
the  language  of  the  Scripturea,  which  is  supposed  to  teach  this  theory 
or  doctrine,  will  hear  any  other  meaning,  then  this  is  not  its  true  one  ; 
since  we  must  not  do  violence  to  both  common  sense  and  sound  phi- 
losophy, by  giving  to  the  language  of  the  Scriptnres  a  meaning  which 
both  forbid.  .  .  .  The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  language  of 
common  use,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  as  such.  .  .  .  These  are  enough 
to  show  that  the  mere  form  of  expression  decides  nothing  on  the  point 
before  us,  and  that  we  are  left  to  the  decisions  of  commoa  sense  and 
sound  reason.  If  these  decide  against  the  doctrine,  and  we  have 
shown  that  they  do,  the  point  is  settled.  The  language  of  the  Bible 
does  not  teach  this  dootrine.  .  . .  Nor  is  such  a  use  of  language  either 
imusual  among  men  in  like  cases,  nor  in  aoy  respect  unjustifiable  or  to 
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be  wondered  at.  The  known  nature  of  the  whole  subject,  what  God 
is  and  what  he  ia  not,  as  a  providential  and  moral  Governor,  what 
holiness  and  sin  are,  what  men  are  as  free  moral  agents,  together  with 
common  sense  and  common  honesty,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  a  false 
interpretation  of  the  language  in  either  case.  .  .  Language,  words,  are 
nothing ;  the^  may  be,  according  even  to  the  best  usage,  conlradictoty 
in  the  most  palpable  form,  provided  the  meaning  he  plain  and  con- 
sistent." ■  .  . 

"  The  qnestioD  then  is  one  on  which  diversity  of  opinion  is  obvi- 
ously the  result  of  adopting  different  principles  of  interpretatioo.  .  .  . 
I  have  long  believed  that  the  grand  source  of  error  and  of  diver^ly 
of  religious  belief  lies  in  this  —  that  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred 
volume  have  no  setded  and  controlling  laws  of  interpretatioo.  ■  .  . 
The  language  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted,  not  to  the  letter  in 
defiance  of  the  plain  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  common  sense  ;  not 
with  the  minute  accuracy  of  philosophic  statement  or  verbal  exact- 
ness ;  but  only  with  that  degree  of  precision  which  pertains  to  all 
popular  speech  and  writing,  and  which  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the 
coDQBction,  and  other  drcumstances  determine.  .  .  .  For  the  moat 
part  the  sacred  writers  are  even  careless  of  everything,  except  so  to 
exhibit  truth  aa  to  secure  its  influeDce  on  the  popular  mind.  Pro- 
vided their  general  meaning,  or,  more  correctly,  some  general  compre- 
hensive truth,  be  cleariy  and  impressively  presented,  it  betrays  no 
coDcem  to  guard  against  captious  objections,  subtle  misconstructiona, 
nor  even  verbal  iocoagniities.  Words,  so  to  speak  with  them,  are 
nothing." 

One  is  tempted  to  stop  here  and  inqtiire,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
grand  controlling  law  of  interpretation,  what  becomes  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  Atonement,  and  of  Eternal  Pun- 
ishment, and  even  that  of  the  creation  ont  of  nothing  ?  And 
why  have  reason  and  common  sense  led  the  difiTerent  nations, 
and  the  great  minds  of  the  difierent  ages,  to  such  widely  dif- 
ferent conclusions,  even  in  regard  to  such  great  questions  as 
that  of  one  God  or  many  ?  But  our  aim  in  this  connection  is 
merely  to  call  attention  to  this  as  a  marked  feature  of  thb  theo- 
logian. It  is  ever  recurring  like  a  man's  shadow.  Whenever 
any  disputed  question  arises,  this  is  the  keen  blade  that  cuts  the 
Gordian  knot ;  e.  g.,  under  the  head  of  "  The  Consequences  of 
Adam's  Sin  to  his  Posterity,"  this  significant  sentence  paves 
the  way. 
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"  CmitioD  ia  requisite  tn  this  eaie,  at  in  mott  othtrt,  lest  we  give  to 
the  general  forms  of  Soriptiire  iHOguage  a  more  particular  meaning 
than  tbej  ar«  designed  to  conrej.  It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  from  the 
want  of  this  that  moet  of  the  theological  oontroveK^  in  the  church 
vises,  and  especially  on  the  subject  now  under  conuderation." 

We  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  "  Okioimal  Sim." 

John  Taylor. — *'It  appearetfa,  therefore,  for  anything  I  caa  see, 
that  ihe  true  answer  to  this  question,  how  far  we  are  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  is  this :  we  are  thereby,  or  thereupon, 
subjected  to  temporal  aorrow,  labor,  and  death :  all  which  (thanks  be 
to  God  fbr  his  unspeakable  gift  I)  are  in  the  Redeemer  turned  into 
great  advantages,  as  to  our  present  spiritual  improvements ;  and  at 
length  we  shall,  if  obedient  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  sanctified  by  the 
methods  of  salvation  established  in  him,  not  only  be  delivered  from 
Ibem  all,  bnt  we  shall  also  reign  forever  with  him  in  glorj."  ..."  Im> 
mediately  npon  the  annulling  the  first  covenant,  he  advanced  a  new 
and  grand  scheme  for  restoring  mankind,  and  exalting  them  to  eternal 
life :  and  death  must  be  considered  as  transferred  into  this  new  and 
gmcioas  dispensation ;  otherwise  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  it.  In 
this  view  death  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  a  benefit ;  and  we  may 
account  for  all  men'd  being  made  snSerers  by  the  disobedience  of 
Adam  in  the  manner  following.  That  judgment,  which  was  pro- 
nounced upon  Adam  for  bis  sin,  came  upon  all  men ;  or,  the  Judge 
decreed,  (hat  (he  sentence  passed  upon  Adam  should,  as  to  the  things 
inflicted  in  themselves  considered,  light  upon  his  poeterity:  just  as  if 
a  father,  for  some  irregularity  in  his  first  child,  should  determine  to 
lay  a  restraint  upon  him,  either  in  diet,  dress,  diversions ;  and  at  the 
same  time  should  judge  it  expedient  to  make  it  a  rule  with  all  the 
other  children  he  may  afterward  have :  in  this  instance  it  is  easy  to 
see  bow  the  judgment  to  condemnation,  pronounced  upon  the  offence 
of  the  first-born,  cometh  upon  the  other  children,  even  before  they  are 
brought  into  the  world,  without  any  iigustice,  nay,  perhaps  with  a 
great  deal  of  goodness  on  the  father's  part :  upon  the  first  it  is  a 
proper  punishment ;  upon  the  rest  it  cometh  as  wholesome  discipline : 
aod  yet  through  the  ofience  of  one  they  are  debarred  some  pleasures 
or  enjoyments.  By  the  oSence  of  one  the  judgment  to  condemnatitm 
cometh  upon  all  the  rest ;  by  one  child's  ofienoe  restraint  reigneth 
and  by  one  child's  disobedience  the  many  that  come  after  him  are 
made  sinners,  or  sufferers,  as  they  are  deprived  of  some  enjoyment 
which  they  might  be  fond  of,  but  which  the  &ther  saw,  everything  con- 
sidered, would  not  be  for  thur  good."  ..."  Thus  it  is  true  tlut  all 
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mankind  are  labject  \a  death,  Hot  tbroDgh  their  own  personal  sins,  but 
the  one  offence  of  Adam."  .  .  .  "  For  as  upon  the  account  of  one  mao'a 
disobedience  mankind  were  judicially  constituted  ainoers,  t.  e^  sub- 
jected to  death  bj  Ibe  sentence  of  God,  the  Judge :  so  it  is  propoT^ 
lionably  right  and  true,  that  by  the  obedience  of  one,  mankind  shall 
be  judicially  constituted  righteous  by  being  raised  to  life  again." 

Natkanid,  W.  Ttu/iar.  —  "It  will  be  admitted  by  those  From  whom 
I  may  differ  on  the  topics  just  slated,  that  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, at  least  so  far  as  words  or  forms  of  statement  are  concernedt 
gives  us  only  the  general  feet,  that  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  is  u« 
eomequenee  of  the  sin  of  Adam.  But  it  is  maintained  that  this  g^l- 
eral  form  implies  the  other  more  particular  facts.  This  I  deny.  It 
may  be  true,  that  God  determined  that  if  Adam  sinned  his  posterity 
should  be  sinners,  and  also,  that  had  Adam  not  sinned,  some,  or  even 
all  of  his  posterity  should  un.  God  may  determine  that  the  emall-poz 
should  he  introduced  into  a  community  by  one  man  ;  and  still  it  may 
be  true,  that  were  it  not  to  be  thus  brought,  it  would  be  introduced  in 
some  other  way.  So  also  it  may  be  true,  that  the  death  of  mankind 
is  a  consequence  iniUrectb/  of  Adam's  sin,  and  directly  a  consequence  of 
their  own  sin."  .  .  .  "Another  fiict  is  conspicuous  from  this  narrative 
[of  the  fall,]  that  death  and  other  evils  consequent  on  Adam's  un, 
both  to  him  and  his  posterity,  are  not  the  result  of  a  strictly  legal  pro- 
cess. .  .  .  These  evils  are  inflicted  under  an  economy  of  grace,  and 
are  blended  with  manifold  mercies.  .  .  .  Even  death,  the  greatest  of 
them,  may  be,  and  oflen  is,  a  blessing,  being  an  entrance  into  bliaa 
eternal.  .  .  ■  Though  an  evil,  it  was  not  a  penal  evil  —  it  was  an  evil 
as  included  in  a  system  of  moral  discipline  for  sinners  under  grace ;  it 
was  an  evil,ani],  as  such,  a  eontequenee  and prvof  of  em  and  condemns' 
tion,  bnt  not  a  legal  penalty.  .  .  .  Neither  may  we  infer  as  a  revealed 
doctrine,  that  death  comes  on  men  in  no  sense  for  their  own  sin.  For 
had  not  their  sin  been  certain,  God  might  not  have  doomed  them  to 
certain  death.  If  it  be  said  that  infants  have  no  ain  of  their  own,  and 
therefore  do  not  die  for  their  own  sin  in  any  sense,  I  answer,  this  may 
be  true,  and  yet  the  Scriptures  may  have  used  that  general  phraseol- 
ogy  which  decides  nothing  respecting  infants.  Their  case  may  have 
been  unnoticed,  and  the  Scriptures  have  expressly  decided  in  general 
terms  that  men  die  in  the  character  of  sinners.  On  this  supposition, 
death,  though  it  comes  in  one  respect  as  the  consequence  of  the  per- 
sonal sin  of  each,  comes  as  a  mark  of  God's  displeasure  with  each  — 
comes  as  a  proof  of  sin  in  each  ;  sdU  as  it  does  not  come  in  the  way 
of  a  strictly  legal  ptocess,  it  may  also  be  connected  with  Adam's  sin 
as  well  as  with  their  owik" 
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Having  in  this  general  way  admitted  a  connection  between 
Adam's  sin  and  the  unfulnesa  of  his  posterity,  he  proceeds  to 
the.  mode  of  the  connection,  and,  as  usaal,  nukes  his  admission 
look  very  like  an  Indian  gift.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  obvious  that  one  thing  maj  be  supposed  to  be  the  conie- 
qaence  of  another  ia  many  ways  or  itkx^m  of  conseqaence,  and  that 
simply  to  affirm  that  ane  thing  ii  by  another  or  hy  meaoM  of  it,  or  is  a 
cotuequtnce  of  it,  decides  nothing  in  respect  to  the  particular  mode  of 
the  ccHwection.  It  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  this  general  and  indefinite 
manner  thai  ihe  Scriptnret  exhibit  the  connection  between  Adam's  sio 
and  the  sin  and  death  of  his  posterity." 

We  turn  back  again  to  John  T<^/hr  on  the  same  subject. 

"Man's  sinfulness  consisting  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  ia  language 
the  Scripture  nowhere  useth ;  nor  can  it  be  vindicated  from  these  or 
any  other  texts.  For  whereas  guilt  always  denotes  the  having  com* 
miUed  a  wicked  action,  by  which  a  person  becomes  obnoxious  to  pun- 
ishment, it  is  evident  our  sinfulness  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
consist  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  ;  because,  as  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly commit  that  action  in  any  sense,  so  we  could  not,  upon  account 
thereof,  become  ofaoozions  to  punishment.  That  Adam's  first  sin  was 
attended  with  consequences  which  aSect  all  his  posterity,  may,  indeed, 
truly  be  concluded  from  Rom.  5  :  12-19.  But  not  as  if  we  were 
mvolved  in  -the  guiU  of  his  sin,  or  punithed  for  it.  But  eu  God  thought 
fit,  that  death,  which  came  upon  him  (or  his  sin,  should  at  the  same 
time  pass  upon  all  men." 

"  These  words,  '  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sin- 
nens'  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  by  one  man's  disobedience 
the  many,  that  is,  mankind,  were  made  subject  to  death,  by  the  judi- 
cial act  of  God.  .  .  .  Being  made  sinners  may  very  well  signify 
being  at^udffed  or  condemned  to  death ;  for  the  Hebrew  word  ?Q^> 
which  signiSes  to  be  a  sinner,  in  the  conjugation  Hiphil,  signifies  to 
make  one  a  sinner  by  a  judicial  sentence,  or  to  condemn,  and  so  it  is 
often  used,  .  .  .  Now  any  one  may  see  there  ia  a  vast  difference 
between  a  man's  making  himself  a  sinner  by  his  own  wicked  act,  and 
bis  being  made  a  sinner  by  the  wicked  act  of  anoOwr,  of  which  he  is 
altogether  guiltless.  They  who  are  made  sinners  by  the  disobedience 
of  another,  without  their  own  knowledge  or  consent,  surely  can  be 
einnen  in  no  other  sense  but  as  they  are  sufferers.  They  are  sinners 
by  sharing  in  the  calamities  of  those  that  have  sinned ;  which  may  be 
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without  an;  wroog  (a  them  ly  the  jtut  appoirOment  of  God,  not  as  a 
punishment,  but  for  other  good  reasons." 

Now  let  118  Bee  how  very  similar  to  this  are  hoth  the  arga- 
ment  and  language  of  Natkanid,  W.  Taylor.  He  la  introducing 
a  variety  of  arguments  to  show  that  Paul,  in  Ronrians  5 ;  12-19, 
"  does  not  teach  that  infants  are  sinners,  nor  that  the  death 
of  which  he  treats  is  the  legal  penalty  of  sin."  His  lan- 
guage is: 

"  We  assert  that  no  proof  of  the  doctrine  can  be  found  in  the  pas- 
sage  before  ua,  unless  the  word  of  inspiration  is  self-contradictory.  At 
least  we  may  say,  in  view  of  the  very  peculiar  and  incredible  nature 
of  the  supposed  &ct,  that  if  this  passage  or  any  other  asserts  it,  it 
must  be  asserted  in  a  form  which  shall  be  so  unequivocal  as  to  admit 
of  no  other  construction.  The  mere  assertion  has  the  same  aspect  of 
incredibility  beforehand,  as  that  infants,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  are 
accomplished  orators,  mathematicians,  or  generals.  .  .  .  The  question 
is  —  whether  the  apostle  means  to  say  that  death  is  the  consequence 
of  sin,  and  thus  proves  sin  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are,  according 
to  reason  and  common  sense  and  the  word  of  God,  without  sin  and 
incapable  of  sin.  Suppose  it  were  to  be  sud  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon usage,  that  all  men  take  food  because  they  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life.  Could  this  language  be  justly  interpreted  to 
include  infants?  It  will  not  be  pretended.  But  why  not?  Infaats 
take  food  as  well  as  other  human  beings.  Why  then  are  they  not  to 
be  included  in  the  above  proposition?  Plainly  because  reason  and 
common  sense  say  that  they  are  incapable  of  the  knowledge  predi- 
cated. But  reason  and  common  sense  decide  with  the  same  infalli- 
bility' that  they  are  incapable  of  actual  sin.  This  our  opponents  all 
admit  I  have  already  shown  that  there  can  be  no  other  sin  than 
nclual  sin.  .  .  .  These  decisive  reasons  exist  in  the  case  before  us 
for  saying  that  the  apostle,  when  he  said  '  all  men  die  because  they 
are  sinners,'  had  no  thought  of  an  ioiant." 

Our  author  finally  proceeds  to  show  positively  what  is  the 
mode  of  connecUon  between  Adam's  sin  and  its  consequences  to 
his  posterity.  And  he  affirms  it  to  be  "  6y  G^xf «  taveretgn  con- 
atitulion,  in  distincUon  from  the  mode  of  strict  legal  procedure. 
Or  thus,  the  mode  of  this  connection  was  6y  (7«f  •  govereigm 
constitution"  (just  what  John  Taylor  seems  to  mean  by  "  the 
judicial  sentence,"  and   "  the  just  appointment  of  God,"  as 
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quoted  above)  ;  "  ordaining  an  economy  of  grace  immediately 
after  the  sin  of  Adam,  bo  that  bis  posterity  commence  Uieir 
moral  probation  under  a  system  of  both  law  and  grace ;  i.  c, 
under  a  system  in  which  law  is  so  modified  by  grace,  that  while 
in  its  authority  to  command,  and  in  its  power  to  condemn,  it  is 
neither  abrc^ted  nor  weakened,  it  is  not  in  all  its  principles 
strictly  adhered  to,  or  carried  out  in  man's  probation  on  earth, 
bat  is  in  tliia  respect  partially,  and  may  be  wholely,  throogb 
grace,  dispensed  with  in  determining  man's  relations  to  its 
sanctions,  and  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future 
state." 

That  these  two  Taylors  hold  essentially  the  same  view  of 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Komans,  as  well  as  the  same  fi-ee  and  easy 
mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  will  appear  ?ram  the  following 
ccHUparisons. 

John  71^^. —  "Nothing  more,  I  think,  wants  to  be  esplained  in 
'  this  passage  but  that  expression,  (ver.  12,)  '  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned,'  namely,  iu  Adam ;  for  ihe  apostle 
doth  not  here  intend  to  affirm,  that  death  passed  upon  all  men  by 
their  own  sins.  The  whole  of  his  discoane  plainly  shows,  that  he  un- 
derstood and  believed,  that  death  came  upon  mankind  by  Adam's  one 
o^Dce.  And  he  sets  himself  directly  to  prove  it,  (ver.  13, 14,)  as  I 
have  shown  before.  Death,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  have 
passed  upon  all  mankind,  not  for  that  all  have  sinned  really,  properiy, 
and  personally  ;  but  they  have  sinned,  are  made  sinners,  are  subjected 
to  death,  through  the  one  offence  of  one  man,  that  is  Adam.  There- 
fore the  apostle's  argument  constrains  us  to  take  these  words,  '  for 
that  all  have  sinned,'  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  sense  with  those, 
'are  made  sinners,'  (ver.  19).  .  .  .  Let  it  be  observed,  that  by  one 
tnan,  Adam,  sin  entered  into  the  world.  He  began  transgression,  and 
through  his  one  sin  death  also  entered  into  the  world ;  and  so,  in  this 
way,  through  his  one  sin,  death  came  upon  all  mankind,  as  far  even 
as  that  all  men  are  sufferers,  through  his  one  offence." 

UManiei  W.  Taylor.  — "Tiia  (Paul's)  object  in  the  12tb,  ISth,  and 
I4th  verses,  is  to  show  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  became  sinners, 
and  subject  to  temporal  death  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  and  yet  in 
such  a  way  or  mode  of  oonneciion  as  not  to  exclude  their  individual 
responsibility  for  their  own  sin,  nor  to  imply  that  temporal  death  was 
the  legal  penally  of  sin ;  but  in  such  a  way  bj/  GotTt  um&reign  ccmtti- 
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tution,  that  tht  tin,  and  ja;it  (not  actual)  coodemnation  of  all  meo  to 
bear  its  penally,  must  be  inferred  from  their  connection  vith  Adam  as 
his  dexcendants.  .  .  .  Verse  12 :  He  says,  '  Bj  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world.'  This  U  eimply  affirming,  in  accordance  with  the 
acknowledged  hiatoric  record,  that  the  sin  which  there  is  in  the  world 
came  into  it  hj  the  sin  of  Adam,  that  ia,  was  in  some  mode  of  connec- 
tion a  consequence  of  his  sin.  It  is  not  aaying,  that  the  sin  which  is 
in  the  world  ia  either  universal  or  not,  nor  in  what  voy  or  mode  it  is 
connected  with  the  ain  of  Adam.  The  apostle  next  aaserts,  that  tem- 
poral death  entered  the  world  bj  sin  —  'and  death  hy  sin.'  T^ij  it 
not  toying  anything  eoneeming  tie  mode  in  wkveh  death  it  eonn»cted 
with  tin,  whether  in  the  mode  of  judicial  rtiribuiioH,  or  in  the  wag  of 
moral  ditcipUne  under  a  graciout  eeonomg,  or  in  tome  otJier  wag  which 
human  ingmuity  might  devite  ; ,  it  ia  simply  the  general  affirmation, 
authoriied  by  the  original  record  of  the  fact,  that  the  death  which  is 
in  ike  world,  t>e  it  more  or  lesa,  ia  the  consequence  of  sin." 

This  style  of  exposition  reminds  us  of  the  exegesis  which  we 
lately  saw,  in  a  small  volume  of  Universalist  sermons,  on  tlie  text, 
*'  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
BOul :  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  sout  and 
body  in  hell."  The  writer  was  very  positive  that  it  is  not  in- 
teoded  here  to  say  that  there  is  any  occasion  to  fear  Crod.  It 
is  only  saying  that  God  eotdd  destroy  sonl  and  body  in  hell ; 
that  he  would  do  so  is  not  so  much  as  intimated. 

What  if  we  should  similarly  interpret  the  "  by "  in  such 
passages  as  these :  "  So  (y  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous  ; "  "  Even  so  might  grace  reign  through  right- 
eousness unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ; "  "  The 
judgment  was  &y  one  to  condemnation ;"  and  "  By  &ith  are  ye 
saved ; "  making  the  relation  of  Christ  and  taith  to  salvation 
a  chronological,  rather  than  a  logical,  sequence  ?  What  if  we 
should  say,  "  This  is  not  saying  anything  concerning  the  mode 
in  which  "  Christ  and  faith  are  connected  with  salvation, 
**  whether  ly  God"*  sovereign  contt^ution,  in  digtincUon  from 
the  mode  of  strict  legal  (^governmental^  procedure"  "  or  in 
the  way  of  moral  discipline  under  a  gracious  economy,  or  in 
some  other  way  which  human  ingenuity  might  devise  ? " 

Is  not  thia  an  easy  way  of  ridding  ourselves  of  the  unpalat- 
able doctrines  of  real  atonement  and  eternal  perdition  ?     In- 
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deed,  this  is  the  logical  conclusion  op  to  which  John  Taylor 
frankly  and  unhesitatingly  marches.  He  says,  in  expounding 
the  16th  verso,  — 

"  For  if  the  rtaoj,  i.  ».,  all  mankind,  are  made  subject  to  death 
through  the  trangreBsion  of  one  man,  we  may  strongly  conclude,  that 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  donation  of  beneflta  grounded  upon  the 
benevolence  and  worlhineaa  of  <Hie  man,  (hat  great  and  most  excellent 
personage  Je«us  Christ,  do  abound  and  overflow  to  the  many,  1. 1,,  to 
all  mankind,  beyond  the  mere  reversing  of  the  oonaequencea  of  Adam's 
sin." 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  new  song  in  heaven,  "  Thou  art 
worthy,"  &c.,  hja  language  is, — 

"  Kow  what  was  it  that  gave  thie  glorioDs  penmage,  emblemised 
by  the  Lamb,  his  superior  worthiness,  his  prevailing  interest  in  God 
beyond  all  others  in  heaven  and  earth  ?  It  was  his  consummate  vir- 
tue. .  .  .  Why  ?  Because  thou  hast  exhibited  an  instance  of  virtue, 
obedience,  and  goodness  equal  to  a  much  greater  and  nobler  eSect : 
for  thou  wast  slain,  thou  hast  sacrificed  thy  life  in  the  canse  of  truth, 
in  obedience  to  God,  and  out  of  lore  to  Dumkind,  and  hast  redeemed 
US,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  unto  God  by  thy  blood,  by  that  act  (tf 
the  highest  obedience,  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue,"  Ac 

But  let  us  return  from  this  digression  and  take  another  com- 
parison, showing  the  striking  resemblance  between  these  two 
men  in  their  view  and  mode  of  interpreting  the  fifth  of  Ro- 
mans. 

John  Tm^or,  —  "  The  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  npon  ns,  and  the 
consequences  of  Christ's  obedience,  are  not  of  the  same  extent;  for  so 
the  apoetle  sailh  expressly,  (ver.  15,  &c).  He  had  said,  (ver.  14,)  that 
Adam  was  a  figure,  a  type  of  him  that  was  to  come  ;  that  Adam  and 
Christ  do  answer  and  correspond  to  one  another ;  but  not  in  every  re- 
spect; very  iiir  Irom  that,  (ver.  15);  'but  not  astheofiencefof  Adam], 
M>  also  is  the  free  gift  [of  God  in  Christ}  ;  for  if  through  the  offence  of 
one  the  many  be  dead,  mudi  more  the  grace  [the  favor]  of  God,  and 
the  gifl  [the  benefits  that  are]  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesns 
Christ,  bath  abounded  unto  many ; '  tbaf  is,  he  hath  in  Christ  bestowed 
benefits  and  blessings  npon  mankind  of  his  mere  fovor  far  exceeding, 
and  abounding  beyond,  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin.  He  hath  not 
only  taken  off  those  consequences,  but  over  and  idmve  hath  conferred 
a  rich  overplus  of  grace,  in  erecting  a  new  dispensation,  furnished 
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with  a  glorioas  fund  of  light  and  tmth,  meana  and  naotives.  Ter.  16. 
'  And  not  aa  it  was  by  one  that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift ;  for  the  judgment 
was  hj  one  [oSence]  to  condemDation,  but  the  Iree  gifl  is  of  man^ 
oflences  unto  justification;'  that  is,  the  gnce  of  G>od  in  Christ  not 
00I7  discharges  mankind  from  the  consequencea  of  Adam's  one 
offence,  but  also  hath  ralaUon  to  (heir  own  many  persona]  offences  in 
order  to  accomplish  tfa«  most  perfect  justification,  by  setting  them 
quite  to  rights  with  Grod,  both  as  to  a  conformity  to  the  law,  and  as  to 
the  blessing,  eternal  Me." 

Naihanitl  W.  Tayior.  —  "  The  apostle  was  thus  led  to  advert,  in  the 
briefest  manner,  to  the  tact  ofa  general  resemblance  between  Adam  and 
Christ.  As  if  he  had  said, '  Am  there  art  etrtain  eonteqttenEa  0/ the  act  0/ 
one,  iffAfcA  coma  upon  ait  men  ;  to  there  are  other  certain  eonte^ueneet 
neoer  to  be  loil  ti^  of,  0/ the  act  of  the  other,  which  come  upon  aS  men. 
Thb  is  (he  resembtance.  The  rest  is  contrast  and  dissimilitade.' 
Hence  the  apostle  hastens,  as  if  through  impatience,  to  contrast  the 
consequences  in  the  one  case  with  those  in  the  other,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear how  much  the  evils  as  evils,  in  the  one,  are  surpassed  by  the 
blessings  as  blessings  in  the  other.  Thus  he  proceeds  to  say,  generally, 
in  verse  15 ;  '  But  not  as  the  ofifence  so  also  is  the  free  [gracious]  gift 
(jfofiUTim)  ;  for  if  through  the  offence  of  one  many  have  died,  much 
more  (he  grace  of  God,  and  the  gifl  by  grace  (Smpc^  tv  xapiTa),  which 
is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  haih  abounded  unto  many.'  This  was  to 
say,  immensely  great  (as  we  must  suppose)  is  the  difference  between 
the  consequences  of  the  one  oSence,  and  what  must  be  the  reiiults  of 
the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  gift  by  grace.  For  if  by  the  offence  ot 
one  many  die,  (t.  e,,  if  many  return  to  dust  as  the  consequences  of  one 
sin  resulting  in  their  own  sin,  and  of  course  in  their  just  and  actual 
exposure  to  final  condemnation,)  great  as  the  evil  is,  still  the  grace  of 
God,  and  ihe  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  is  much 
greater  in  its  abounding  riches  as  a  blessing,  than  is  the  evil  as  an 
evil  The  one  as  a  blessing  is  so  great,  it  so  &r  as  a  blessing  sur- 
passes the  other  as  an  evil,  tliat  we  may  well  be  satisfied  and  grateful 
under  a  system  of  such  overfioiving  grace.  ...  As  if  he  had  said, 
(verse  16,)  there  is  yet  another  important  difference ;  for  according  to 
the  sentence  as  already  explained,  although  all  men  directly  for  their 
own  sin,  and  indirectly  for  Adam's  sin,  became  justly  exposed  to  final 
condemnation  by  one  offence,  yet  the  gracious  gift  is  unto  a  provision 
for  righteousness  for  many  offences.  Or  thus,  the  sentence  {itptiui)  ot 
death,  'dual  thou  art,'  Ac  —  the  only  sentence  which  God  ever  pro- 
nouDced  on  the  whole  race ;  the  sentence  which  implies  and  proves 
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the  sin  Hnd  just  oondemnatkm  of  all  men  —  was  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained hy  one  offence,  but  the  gradous  gift  (jfopurfw)  involvea  one 
Suoltupi,  an  instituted  proTision  for  rigfateousness  or  justification  from 
many  offences." 

We  will  make  only  a  single  selection  from  each  of  these 
teachers  on  the  subject  of  totai.  DEpaAvmr  by  natcee. 

John  Taylor.  —  "When  he  addetb,  'and  were  b^  nature  the  children 
of  wrath,'  (Epkesians  2.)  he  cannot  mean,  the;  were  liable  to  Divine 
wrath,  or  punishment,  b;  that  nature  thej  brought  into  the  world  at 
their  birth :  this  is  inflnitel]r  absurd.  .  .  .  He  well  understood  the 
worth  of  the  human  nature ;  and,  in  other  places,  shows  it  was  en- 
dowed, even  in  the  Gentiles,  with  light  and  powers  sufficient  to  have 
known  God,  and  performed  obedience  to  bia  will.  .  .  .  Observe  he 
doth  not  say,  Iheir  nature  was  corrupted  in  Adam,  and  therefore  they 
did  not  glorify  God  ;  for  then  the;  would  have  had,  I  will  not  say  a 
&ir  excuse,  but  a  Just  reason  for  not  glorifying  Grod,  seeing  they  would 
have  been  utterly  incapable  through  no  fault  of  their  own ;  but  the 
trnfl  reason  why  they  did  not  glorify  Grod  was,  because  they  had  cor- 
mpted  tbeir  own  nature  ;  and  they  were  without  excuse,  because  their 
corruption  and  depravity  was  their  own  act  and  deed :  therefore,  by 
the  strongest  evidence,  we  are  obliged  to  seek  for  some  other  sense  of 
the  phrase,  by  nature,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  nature  we  bring 
into  the  world,  the  natural  constitution  of  our  bodies  and  minds. 
Nature,  among  several  other  things,  frequently  signifieth  an  acquired 
nature :  a  nature  which  men  bring  upon  themselves  by  contracting 
either  good  or  bad  habits :  this  might  easily  be  demonstrated  by 
namerous  quotations ;  but  not  to  insist  upon  that,  by  nature,  here, 
may  signify  really,  properly,  truly :  for  observe  two,  children,  strictly 
ngnifleth  the  genuine  children  of  parents  by  natural  generation.  But 
the  word  is  also  used  figuratively,  to  denote  relation  to  a  person  or 
thing  by  way  of  friendship,  regard,  imitation,  obligation,  &c.  As  the 
diildren  of  God,  of  the  kingdom,  the  bridegroom,  the  resurrection,  of 
wisdom,  light,  obedience,  peace,  &c  Thus,  children  of  wrath  are 
they  who  are  related  to  wrath,  or  liable  to  rejection  and  punishment. 
...  In  like  manner  the  Ephesians  are  said  to  be  by  nature  children, 
(riitva  i^va-tL,)  natural,  genuine  children  of  wrath,  not  to  signify  they 
were  related  to  wrath  by  their  natural  birtb,  or  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  their  souls  and  bodies ;  but  that  they  were  related  to  wrath  in 
the  higbest  and  strictest  sense  with  regard  to  sin  and  disobedience ; 
namely,  not  as  they  came  under  coodeinnation  by  the  {jrapdimaita) 
offence  of  Adam  ;  not  as  they  were  made  sinnera  by  the  disobedience 
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of  one  man;  but  as  thej  were  dead  in  their  own,  persona]  tcapawrb^uKi, 
tr&tpaflses  and  sins,  (ver.  1,)  and  were  actually  children  of  disobedi- 
ence themselves,  (rer.  2.)  By  nature,  therefore,  may  here  be  a  met- 
aphorical expression,  borrowed  from  that  which  constituteth  a  true  and 
genuine  cbild  in  a  family ;  and  consequently  is  Dot  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  of  nature  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  to  signify  that 
they  were  really  and  truly  children  of  wrath,  t.  e.,  stood  in  the  strict- 
est and  closest  relation  to  suffering." 

Nathaniel  W.  Taylor.  —  "  Wlien,  then,  I  affirm  that  nil  mankind  are 
totally  depraved  bj/  nature,  I  mean,  lAai  «wcA  i»  lAeir  conttUviiim  or 
nature,  thai  t'n  all  the  appropriate  or  natural  eireunutancet  of  their 
existence,  ther/  teill  uniformly  tin  from  the  commeJicemetU  of  moral 
agency.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  according  to  this  explanaiion 
of  the  doctrine  of  depravity  4^  nature,  the  depravity  or  sinfulness  of 
mankind  does  not  eontial  t'n  anytliing  which  can  be  called  nature,  in 
the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  can  this  be  said  without  the 
most  palpable  impropriety  in  the  use  of  language,  nor  without  the 
most  palpable  absurdity  in  things.  ...  If  the  proposition  that  man- 
kind are  depraved  by  nature  is  true,  tntA«  only  ponible  meaning  of  the 
language,  then  the  proposition  that  nature  or  their  nature  is  depraved 
or  sinful,  if  the  word  nature  be  used  in  the  same  import,  is  moat  pal- 
pably false !  since  ibis  is  to  say,  that  the  cause  of  depravity  or  sin,  i.  e^ 
of  all  sin  in  man,  is  itself  sin.  ...  It  cannot  mean  that  any  attribute 
or  property  of  the  soul  —  anytliing  which  is  either  created  or  propa- 
gated as  a  property  of  the  human  mind,  is  sinful.  Aside  from  the 
monstrous  and  revolting  absurdity  of  supposing  God  lo  create  a  sinful 
nature  in  man,  and  to  damn  lliem  for  the  very  nature  he  creates,  the 
Scriptures  unequivocally  teach  that  all  men  are  now  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  (James  3:9,).,,  Nor  does  the  doctrine  teach  that 
any  dtgree  of  excitement  in  these  propensities,  or  any  detiret  for  their 
yratification,  prior  to  the  choice  or  preference  of  it,  is  sinful.  The 
man  who  always  triumphs  over  the  excitement  of  them  —  who  duly 
subordinates  all  his  desires  of  inferior  good  lo  the  will  of  Q-oA,  is  a 
perfect  man. 

"Again  :  when  I  ascribe  the  depravity  of  man  to  nature,  I  do  not 
mean  that  nature  is  an  efiicient  natural  cause ;  nor  an  oecational  natural 
cause  of  human  selfishness.  This  the  nature  of  the  predicate  forbids, 
whether  the  sin  be  ascribed  to  nature  or  to  circumstances.  ...  To 
say  that  one  thing  is  jy  another,  does  pot  designate  the  latter  as  the 
efficient  natural  nor  an  occasional  natural  cause  of  the  former.  Indeed, 
this  form  of  expression  is  probably  used  more  frequently  to  denote  an 
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oeeatioR  or  eavta  line  tpta  mm,  tban  to  denote  an  rfficietit  caute,  while 
□olhing  is  more  coramoa  than  to  use  it  to  denote  an  occasional  moral 
cau.'^.  Wlien,  therefore,  I  say  that  depravity  ia  by  nature,  I  mean 
simply  that  nature  is  the  occasional  moral  cause  [is  it  so  in  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?]  of  the  unirersal  sinfulness  of  mankind.  I 
mean  that  nature  is  a  cstuse,  therefore,  which,  though  certainly  fol- 
lowed with  depravity,  is  yet  as  truly  subject  to  man's  powers  of  moral 
agency,  as  it  would  be  were  all  his  acts  perfectly  holy.  These  re- 
marks may  sufficiently  explain  what  I  intend  by  the  general  phrase 
by  nalure.  Id  regard  to  the  specific  statement  which  ascribes  the  de- 
pravity to  our  constitutional  propensities  for  natural  good,  I  remark, 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  exclude  the  weakness  or  imperfection  of  our  in- 
tellectual powers  from  all  connection  with  human  sinfulness.  It  may 
be  true  that  greater  perfection  in  these  powers  at  the  commencement 
(tf  accountable  existence  would,  even  with  our  present  propensities  for 
natural  good,  prevent  this  depravity  j  and  that,  in  this  respect,  the  im- 
perfection of  our  intellectual  powers  is  in  some  sense  connected  with  it 
,  .  .  Why,  for  example,  is  it  proper  to  say  that  a  stone  is  by  nature 
heavy,  or  that  by  nalure,  when  unsupported,  it  tends  toward  the  earth  F 
Simply  because  in  all  circumiitances  of  its  eitislence  we  know  that 
such  ia  the  fact.  It  is  therefore  to  no  purpose  to  say,  if  maukind  were 
to  be  placed  in  some  supposable  circumstances,  the  result  might  be 
holiness  and  not  sin.  Be  it  so.  In  like  manner,  if  astone  were  placed 
in  some  other  circumstances  than  those  which  pertain  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  system,  —  for  example,  within  the  attraction  of  the  sun, — 
it  would  not  fall,  but  rise,  and  it  could  no  longer  properly  be  said  that 
it  was  by  nature  heavy.  So  it  might  be  true  of  mankind,  that  in  some 
other  circumstances  tban  those  which  pertain  to  their  proper  place  of 
existence  they  might  be  holy. 

"  Eph.  2  :  S  :  '  And  were  by  nature  [^wr»i]  children  of  wrath,'  itc 
Tbis  is  popular  phraseology,  and  the  only  place  where  sin  is  said  to 
be  by  nature.  It  was  common  among  the  Greeks  (o  say  tfnuTutwi,  as 
we  say  naturally,  in  a  loose,  popular  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  in 
the  same  verse  Paul  shows  that  he  did  not  mean  a  nature  sinful  per  te, 
for  he  slates  the  sin  to  have  been  actual,  voluntary.  It  was  '  having 
coRTervalion  among  sinners,'  'fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  llesh  and  of 
the  mind,'  wowvvrf^  to.  SMifiara,  (and  [liis  though  dead,  'dead  in  sins,' 
and  yet  walking,)  doing,  acting  out  the  promptings  of  the  carnal  pro- 
pensity, bat  not  in  feeling  or  having  them.  Paul  was  an. advocate  for 
voluntary  sin,  if  any.  Bom.  2:14:  '  For  when  the  Gentiles  do  by 
nature  [^urct],'  &c>,  has  been  employed  by  Pelagians  as  a  proof  that 
all  are  not  depraved  by  nature,  but  that  some  do  right  by  nature. 
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Some  Orthodox  attempt  a  defence  b;  saying  that  the  apostle  speaks 
hypothetical!/,  i.  «.,  lehen  they  do  it — i.  e.,  should  tbey  do  it.  But 
this  is  hardly  fair,  and  cannot  be  believed.  He  speaks  of  actual  cases. 
I  answer :  if  it  did  show  that  some  few  by  nature  were  not  depraved, 
it  would  not  disprove  the  general  doctrine  of  depravity.  We  say, 
'  All  men  are  mortal '  —  'AH  have  died,'  and  yet  Enoch  and  Elijah 
did  not.  So  in  this  case,  had  there  been  a  few  exceptions,  Paul  would 
not  feel  a  need  of  slopping  to  specify  them  in  staling  the  general  doo- 
irine  of  human  depravity.  UniTcrsal  propositions  are  rarely  true  to 
the  letter." 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  Such  language  is  too  plain  to 
leave  a  doubt  in  any  reader  as  to  what  are  the  real  opinions  of 
these  men  concerning  the  native  character  of  man  aside  from 
overwhelming  circumstances  of  temptation,  habit,  &c.  Neither 
will  it  be  needful  to  quote  at  much  length  with  reference  to  the 
other  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  system,  since  they  must  of 
necessity  be  modified  hy,  and  take  their  coloring  &om,  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  depravity.  It  is  well  known  that  endless 
**  improvements,"  so  called,  in  theology,  have  been  invented 
since  the  younger  Edwards  and  Dr.  Hopkins  opened  the  way 
by  maintaining  that  all  sin  consists  in  the  voluntary  mental 
exercuet  of  the  sinner,  the  latter  breaking  his  fall  a  little,  in 
his  own  view,  by  connecting  all  such  exercises  with  Divine  effi- 
ciency as  the  producing  cause.  We  have  thought  that  when 
these  tinkers  in  theology  shall  have  fully  wrought  out  the 
changes  in  the  system  to  which  they  logically  tend,  much  that 
passes  under  the  name  of  Edwards  would  be  utterly  disowned 
by  the  great  metaphysician  and  theologian.  ■  If,  in  all  the 
spheres  of  heavenly  glory,  certain  of  these  modem  improve- 
ments in  theology,  and  called  Edwardean,  should  ever  meet 
him  and  claim  his  fellowship,  he  would  say  to  them,  "  I  know 
you  not,  depart  from  me."  By  this  paper  it  is  certainly  made 
to  appear  that  so  iar  are  they  from  being  advances  undiscovered 
by  President  Edwards,  they  are  substantially,  though  more 
guarded,  the  old  errors  which  he  opposed  and  forever  overthrew 
in  his  review  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Dr.  TumbuU,  and  others  of 
his  day. 

Yet  that  it  may  not  rest  upon  inference  that  these  two  Tay- 
lors substantially  agree  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  system,  we 
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will  proceed  a  little  ftirther  with  our  quotations,  taking  next, 
The  Atonement. 

Joht  Taylor,  after  a  lengthy  prefatory  examination  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  which  he  concludes  were  merely  "  symbolical 
addresses  to  God,  expressing  by  outward  signs  what  is  expressed 
in  prayer  and  praise  by  words,"  and  "  made  atonement  as  the 
sacrificer  covenanted  or  transacted  with  God  upon  the  sincerity 
of  his  soul,"  and  after  quoting,  with  comments,  those  Scrip- 
tures which  assert  an  atonement,  says,  — 

"  I  conclade,  iherefore,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  truly  and 
properly,  in  the  highest  degree,  and  far  beyond  any  other  piacular 
and  eiepialorj/,  to  make  atonement  for,  or  to  take  away  sin.  Kot  only 
to  give  us  an  example  ;  not  only  to  assure  us  of  remiasion  ;  or  to  pro- 
cure our  Lord  a  commission  to  publish  the  forgiveneas  of  sin  ;  but 
moreover  to  obttun  that  forgiveness,  by  doing  what  God  in  bis  wisdom 
and  goodness  judged  fit  and  expedient  to  be  done  in  order  to  the  for- 
giveness of  sin ;  and  without  wbicb  be  did  not  think  it^  or  expedient 
to  grant  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  .  .  . 

"  Nor  can  it  be  true,  that  by  his  sufferings  he  satisfied  justice,  or  the 
law  of  God.  For  it  is  very  certain  and  very  evident,  that  justice  and 
law  can  no  otherwise  be  satisfied  than  by  the  just  and  legal  punishment 
of  the  offender.  .  .  .  Law,  in  its  own  nature,  must  alvayi  condemn  the 
criminal ;  and  justice,  acting  according  to  law,  must  always  precisely 
inflict  the  penalty.  But  the  pardoning  grace  of  the  Law^ver  is  not 
obstructed  by  any  demands  of  law  and  justice.  For  he  can  set  them 
aside  ;  and  whenever  he  grants  a  pardou,  he  must  necessarily  set  law 
and  justice  aside,  or  take  tbe  affuir  out  of  their  bands,  and  determine 
it  by  his  own  prerogative  and  wisdom.  [This  is  an  easier  way 
of  demolishing  Cudworth's  "  Immutable  Morality "  than  we  ever 
thought  of!]  Not  law  and  justice,  but  wisdom  and  goodness  are  the 
mles,  and  die  only  mks,  of  pardoning  mercy.  And  all  the  world 
allows  that  several  just  considerations  may  possibly  occur  to  satisfy 
the  Lawgiver,  or  to  render  it  expedient  and  proper  for  him,  to  relax 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  to  extend  his  favor  and  mercy  to  offend- 
ers. ... 

"  If  the  Lawgiver  should  insist  upon  vicarious  punishment,  or  re- 
quire tbe  innocent  to  die,  or  accept  the  voluntary  death  of  the  inno- 
cent, by  way  of  commutation  for  tbe  death  of  the  nocent  [guilty], 
this  seems  more  inconsistent  with  righteousness  and  justice,  and  more 
remote  fixim  all  the  ends  of  moral  government,  than  simply  to  pardon 
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the  noceot  without  an^  consideration  at  all.  .  .  .  Objection.  But  if 
we  repeat  and  reform,  are  we  not  in  a  fit  etale  for  pardon  ?  .  .  .  What 
need  then  of  the  atonement  of  Christ?  .  .  .  But  God  must  here  be 
considered  in  a  public  capacity,  as  a  magxitraU,  as  the  governor  of 
the  univeroe ;  ...  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  governor  who 
consults  the  public  good,  ought  to  guard,  qualify  and  circumstance  his 
pardons  in  such  manner  as  not  to  propagate,  but,  if  possible,  to  extir- 
pate a  spirit  of  disorder  and  rebellion.  .  .  .  Now,  whoever  atten- 
tively fixes  his  thoughts  upon  the  death  of  Christ,  must  there  see  in 
the  strongest  light,  how  odious  and  detestable  all  sin  is  to  God." 

Nathaniel  W.  Tc^hr.  —  "  This  view  of  justice  as  the  attribute  of  a 
perfect  moral  governor,  which  is  now  inaintaiQed,  avoids  the  error  of 
those  who  represent  an  atonement  as  rendering  pardon  consistent  with 
general  benevolence.  Dr.  Edwards  and  others,  maintain  that  the 
'  atonement  of  Christ  satiafiee  justice  in  the  sense  of  general  beoev<^ 
lence  —  that  it  not  only  supports  the  anlhority  of  law,  but  renders  it 
consistent  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  whole  system  to 
pardon  the  sinner.  We  have  already  shown  that  from  this  view  of 
^e  subject,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement  and 
other  views  of  a  large  class  of  divines,  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion follows  as  an  unavoidable  oonseqnence.  According,  however,  to 
the  view  now  maintained,  an  atonement  does  not  render  the  pardon  of 
the  transgressor  consistent  with  justice  in  the  sense  of  general  benev- 
olence, which  Dr.  Edwards  admits  to  be  an  improper  sense  of  justice, 
but  with  justice  as  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  moral  governor,  proper^ 
so  called,  viz.,  with  justice  as  committed  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
moral  governor  as  tme  indispensable  means  of  the  public  f^od.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  many  things  besides  an  atonement  may  be  necessary 
to  rendertbe/tartfonofthe  transgressor  consistent  with  general  benevo- 
lence. ...  To  render  it  consistent  with  benevolence  in  one  respect  b> 
pardon  such  a  transgressor,  viz.,  as  benevolence  is  committed  to  up- 
hold the  authority  of  the  moral  governor,  is,  therefore,  the  only  and 
the  whole  efiect  which  need  be  or  can  be  produced  by  an  atonement. 
In  other  words,  the  only  and  the  whole  effect  of  an  atonement  is  to 
render  the  pardon  of  a  transgressor  consistent  with  general  or  public 
justice,  — justice  as  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  perfect  moral  governor. 
Should  it  here  he  said  that  the  act  of  requiring  faith  and  repentance 
as  the  condition  of  pardon  is  as  truly  necessary  to  uphold  the  author- 
ity of  the  moral  governor  as  an  atonement,  this  may  in  some  respect 
be  admitted The  requirement  of  repentance  may  be  neces- 
sary to  roanifeat  the  moral  governor's  benevolence  in  some  respects, 
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[Qnery,  Why  then  is  not  repentance  a  part  of  the  atonement,  since 
it  has  just  been  Bud  that  the  effect  of  atonement  is  to  reader  the  par- 
drai  of  a  traDsgressor  oooaistent  wilh  general  or  public  justice  ?]  bo 
&r  as  this  may  depend  on  the  reformation  of  the  pardoned  trans- 
greaeor;  but  it  cannot  manifest  hii  benevolence  in  another  respect, 
Tiz.,  as  abeolutely  committed  to  nphold  bis  authority  as  the  indispen- 
sable means  of  the  public  good.  This  is  the  exclusive  effect  of  an 
atonement.  .  .  . 

"Distributive  justice  is  a  disposition  to  treat,  aod  in  overt  action 
does  treat,  subjecta  according  to  their  personal  deserts.  But  surely 
an  atonement  does  not,  and  cannot  render  pardon  consistent  with 
treating  the  transgresfior  according  to  his  personal  deserts.  [Then 
the  pardon  of  a  sinner  remains  forever  inconsistent  with  God's  dispo- 
sition to  punish  him,  does  it  7]  .  .  .  The  class  of  divines  now  referred 
to,  evidently  saw  and  felt  bound  to  maintain  the  truth,  that  an  atone- 
ment must  render  pardcm  consistent  with  justice  as  the  attribute  of  a 
perfect  moral  governor.  But  their  error,  their  first  error,  was,  that 
justice  as  the  attribute  of  a  perfect  moral  governor  is  in  the  case  of 
transgressioa  ueceasarity  diitributive  jmtict,  and  thus  obliges  to  a  re- 
tributive pnnishment,  or  the  infliction  of  the  legal  penalty  according  to 
personal  demerit  Hence  the  imputation  of  sin  to  the  sinner's  substi- 
tute, with  the  supposed  corresponding  result  of  pardon,  and  full  and 
exact  retribution  according  to  personal  demerit.  Now  this  theory, 
with  its  connections  and  results,  vanishes  at  once,  not  merely  as  absurd 
and  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  as  founded  in  nothing  but  a 
false  view  of  the  justice  of  the  perfect  moral  governor.  This  is  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  all  cases,  nor  in  the  case  now  under  consideration, 
necessarily  distribative  justice.  It  is  simply  a  benevolent  disposition 
to  uphold  the  aulfaonty  of  the  moral  governor  by  the  requisite  means ; 
and  Ibis,  wliether  in  the  present  case  by  the  infliction  of  penalty  on 
the  transgressor,  or  by  an  atonement.  If  this  be  not  so  —  if  justice 
require  in  the  absolute  sense  the  infliction  of  penalty  in  the  case  of 
transgression  —  then  an  atonement  and  pardon  on  the  ground  of  it 
wonld  be  impossible.  All  that  justice  requires  is,  that  the  authority 
of  the  moral  governor  be  maintained  ;  and  since  this  can  be  done  by 
means  of  an  atonement  aa  well  as  by  inflicting  the  legal  penalty,  par- 
don through  an  atonement  is  consistent  with  jusdce.  Without  distrib- 
utive  justice,  and  without  imputation  and  its  palpable  and  manifold 
absurdities,  and  with  an  immense  diminution  of  misery  and  a  vast  in- 
crease of  happiness  in  the  universe,  the  throne  of  justice  stands  in  all 
its  m^esty — for  mercy  and  truth  are  met  together —  righteonsness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other.     Thus  an  atonement,  while  it  renders 
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[tardon  consistent  with  general  or  public  jtutiee,  does  not  and  cannot 
render  it  consistent  with  ditlribulive  Jvttice." 

If  these  quotations  seem  meagre  on  a  subject  of  such  siipeiv 
lative  importance,  the  fault  is  not  ours ;  for  it  seems  that  this 
great  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  system  of  grace  was  much  neg- 
lected by  the  great  New-Haven  Lecturer.  We  read  with 
amazement,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  last  volume  of  his  puV 
lished  works,  "  that  the  Lectures  of  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  Atone- 
ment were  in  so  fragmentary  and  unfinished  a  state  as  to 
make  it  unadvisablo  to  publish  them."  And  we  have  had  to 
gather  his  views  as  feirly  as  possible  from  the  Lectures  on 
Moral  Government,  on  Justice,  the  Trinity,  Ac. 

We  find  the  following  utterances  on  the  subject  of  Reoek- 
ERATION  :  — 

John  Taylor,  — "Why  mast  we  be  bom  again  ?  [The  Westminster 
Assembly.]  Answer.  Beoause  we  are  bom  in  sin  ;  our  nature  in 
Adam  ii  corrupted,  and  uttei'ly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  oppo- 
site to  all  that  is  Bpiritually  good,  and  wbolly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and 
that  continually.  But  upon  tliese  principles  it  cannot  be  our  duty  to 
be  bom  again,  and  consequently  not  our  fault  if  we  are  not,  because 
we  are  utterly  disabled  to  all  spiritual  good,  and  wbolly  inclined  to  all 
eril.  Accordingly,  it  is  common  to  find  divines  asserting,  that  we  are 
bom  again  by  some  uncertain,  arbitrary,  and  irresistible  workings  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  operate  upon  some  few,  and  not  upon  others. 
.  .  .  But  regeneration,  or  being  bom  again,  bom  from  above,  or  ot 
the  Spirit,  is  a  Gospel  doctrine;  and  it  is  as  much  every  man's  duty 
to  be  born  again,  as  it  is  to  be  a  good  and  virtuous  man,  or  a  true 
Christian.  For,  as  I  take  it,  to  be  bom  again,  or  of  God,  is  no  other 
than  to  attain  those  habits  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  give  us  the 
real  character  of  the  children  of  God.  ...  In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  we  cannot  be  holy  without  our  own  choice  and  endeavor,  and, 
lastly,  because  God  hath  endowed  us  with  understanding,  and  fur- 
nished us  with  all  proper  means  to  enable  us  to  gain  a  character  of 
worth  and  excellence.  ...  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  (the  in- 
telligent being)  learn  to  employ  and  exercise  its  powers  suitably  to 
the  nature  and  ends  of  them ;  that  it  be  created  anew,  that  it  put  on 
the  new  nature  of  right  action,  of  tme  holiness.  .  .  . 

"  However,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  overlook  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit's  assistance,  I  shall  briefly  observe,  that  although,  when  the 
Holy  Gbosti  or  the  gifls  of  the  >$pirit,  are  mentioned  in  the  epistolary 
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part  of  tbe  New  Testament,  most  commonlj  thereby  the  extraordi- 
nary effusion  and  miracaloua  gifts  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age  are 
intended ;  yet  I  make  no  doubt,  the  communicatJoD  and  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  all  agea,  to  assist  oar  sincere  endeavors  afler  wis- 
dom, and  tbe  babita  of  virtue,  is  a  blessing  spoken  of,  and  promised  in 
the  Gospel,  but  never  as  supposing  any  natural  corruption,  or  innate 
pravity  of  our  minds.  Tbe  influence  of  the  DiTioe  power  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  tbe  fruits  of  the  earth,  without  which  our 
industry,  or  any  other  cause,  can  have  no  effect.  ...  In  like  manner, 
the  (uda  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  can  work  upon  our  minds  in  ways 
and  degrees  beyond  our  knowledge,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  our 
diligence,  and  are  so  far  from  snpposing  tbe  previous  inaptitude  of  our 
minds,  .  .  .  that  our  previous  desire  of  the  Spirit's  assistance  is  ex- 
pressly made  the  condition  of  our  receiving  that  best  of  spiritual  gif^." 

SaihanUl  W.  Tat/hr.  —  "!.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  author  of  the 
<^ange  in  Begeneration.  .  .  .  The/aef  of  Divine  in^uence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  man,  meets  us  as  it  were  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  sacred  record.  What  the  fact  it,  however,  or  what 
it  involves  in  some  respects,  demands  coosideration.  2.  The  change 
in  regeneration  is  the  sinner's  own  act  'Te  have  purilied  your 
souls.'  Could  it  be  said  in  plainer  terms,  ye  have  done  it  ?  If  the 
Bible  tells  us  anylbing,  if  human  language  can  say  it,  this  book  tells 
us  that  religion  in  the  human  heart  consists  in  repenting  of  sin ;  in 
believing  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  It  is  breaking  off  our  sins  by 
righteousness  ;  it  is  making  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit ;  it  is  doing 
the  will  of  God  from  the  heart ;  it  is  ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  learning 
to  do  well ;  it  is  amending,  reforming  our  ways.  .  .  .  Does  this  lan- 
guage not  describe  mental  action ;  the  right  exercises  of  the  heart  F 
Uojt  undeniably.  It  ought  then  to  settle  this  point  finally  and  for- 
ever. But  this  is  not  all.  How  careful  are  the  sacred  writers  to 
show  us  the  same  fact,  even  when  they  describe  this  change  in  the 
strong  language  of  metaphor  —  the  language  which  is  so  commonly 
perverted.  It  is  a  oration  ;  but  it  is  being  created  imio  good  works. 
If  there  he  a  remaining  doubt  on  this  point,  one  text  will  remove  it : 
'That  ye  put  off  the  old  man,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
afler  God  is  created  in  righteougtiesa  and  true  holiness.'  It  is  a  creation 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  And  not  only  so,  but  Christiana 
are  said  to  put  on  tht  new  mttn;  i,  e.,  to  do  the  thing  which  is  said  to 
be  created.  The  thing  produced  by  the  power  of  God  is  their  own 
act  —  the  act  of  ptdting  on  the  new  man.  .  .  . 

"The  sinner  must  take  tbe  attitude  of  an  agent,  the  attitude  of  a 
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doer.  Something  is  to  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  And  the 
thing,  and  the  <m\j  thing  to  be  done  on  his  part,  as  a  moral  agent,  is 
right  moi^  action,  and  he  must  put  himself  directly  to  its  perform- 
ance. And  be  it  remembered,  that  if  Giod  ever  changes  a  sinner's 
heart,  it  will  be,  not  when  the  sinner  is  trying  to  make  Giod  give  him 
a  new  heart,  but  when  he  is  trying  to  give  his  heart  to  God.  .  .  .  Do 
you  say  that  the  sinner  has  no  power  to  change  his  heart  ?  You  con- 
tradict one  of  the  facts.  A  new  heart  is  the  right  exercise  of  moral 
powers.  Without  the  power  in  the  sinner,  how  can  even  God  give 
him  a  new  heart ;  how  cause  powers  to  act  which  do  not  exist  ?  Or, 
if  you  say  that  God  gives  the  power,  still  new  power  ia  not  a  new 
heart ;  b  not  a  holy  heart.  .  .  .  But  you  say,  the  tinner  retisls  what 
God  is  rune  doing,  and  he  viill  reeitt  unlets  God  does  more.  Yes,  the 
sinner  resists  what  God  is  now  doing  ;  and  what  is  worse,  he  always 
will  resist  it  in  every  future  moment  of  his  probation,  if  you  preach 
and  he  believes  that  he  must  and  will  resist  it.  .  .  .  Why  then  has 
God  revealed  the  sinner's  dependence  on  his  Spirit  ?  Preeminently 
—  I  had  almost  said  solely  —  to  prevent  utter  despair,  and  consequent 
inaction.  If  it  were  not  true,  that  God  by  his  Spirit  can  and  may 
overcome  the  perverseness  of  the  sinner's  heart,  what  could  the  sinner 
hope  for  ? " 

JUSTIFICATION. 

John  Taylor,  —  "But  my  chief  intention  is  to  establish  a  double 
justification,  or  salvation :  for  which  we  have  the  clearest  Scriptural 
evidence.  However,  at  present,  it  shall  sufRce  to  observe,  that  there 
is  a  justification  and  salvation  by  faith  alone,  without  the  deeds  of 
law,  or  any  works  of  righteousness.  Bom.  3  :  28  ;  Kph.  2  :  8,  9, 10. 
And  there  is  another  justification,  or  salvation,  which  is  not  without 
works,  but  is  the  issue  of  a  holy  and  obedient  life.  James  2 :  24. 
'  By  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.'  .  .  .  Now  this 
difl^erence  of  being  justified  without  works,  and  being  justified  by 
works,  is  so  essential,  irreconcilable,  that  it  necessarily  constitutes  two 
sorts  of  justification,  or  salvation.  The  first  or  fundamental  justifica- 
tion. This  has  relation  to  the  heathen  state  of  us  Gentile  Christians ; 
and  con-iisis  in  the  remission  of  sine,  and  in  our  being  admitted,  upon 
our  faith,  into  the  kingdom  and  covenant  of  God  ;  when,  with  regard 
to  our  Gentile  state,  we  were  obnoxious  to  wrath,  and  deserving  of 
condemnation ;  this  is  of  free  grace,  without  works.  .  .  .  This  I  call 
the  first  justification  or  salvation,  by  which  we  are  invested  in  all  the 
present  privileges  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  reference  to  which  we  are 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  elected,  adopted,  saved,  justified,  washed,  sanc- 
tified, born  again,  bom  of  God,  &c.  ...  It  cannot  be  full  and  final 
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justification,  or  tbat  joBtification  vhich  gives  an  unalterable  right  to 
eternal  life ;  because,  in  order  to  that,  the  Scriptures  alwaj^  and  posi* 
tivelj  and  clearly,  insist  upon  works,  doing  the  will  of  God,  or  obedi* 
ence.  .  .  .  Our  full  and  fioal  justification  is  of  grace.  But  yet  so  (^ 
grace,  tbat  it  will  be  given  only  to  them  that  overcome  tfae  temptations 
of  the  world,  and  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory, 
honor,  and  immortality. 

"  Tia  highly  becoming  the  universal  Father,  to  bestow  benefits  in  a 
way  which  shall  promote  moral  good ;  and  here  the  Redeemer  bath 
the  noblest  work  to  do,  in  exhibiting  before  the  world  the  most  illus- 
trious  virtue,  as  above  all  things  pleasing  to  Giod,  and  the  ground  of 
all  happiness.  But  the  only  way,  that  I  can  see,  of  being  redeemed 
from  imputed,  imaginaiy  guilt,  is  for  the  Judge  to  think  (as  be  is  in 
justice  bound)  that  the  supposed  guilt  is  not  mine,  or  that  I  am  not 
guilty  of  a  sin  I  never  committed." 

Nathattui  W.  Tatflor.  —  "It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  eplitlee  of 
Paul,  who  so  largely  treats  the  subject,  especially  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  that  to  the  Galatians.  The  prominent  design  of 
the  apostle  is,  to  deny  that  any  are  justified  by  works  of  law,  and  to 
assert  that  some  are  justified  by  faith ;  or  that  disobedient  subjects, 
(sinners,)  and  none  others  who  believe,  are  justified.  He  thus  with 
the  most  studious  precision  of  language  denies  one  and  the  self-same 
thing  (actual  justification)  in  connection  with  works  of  law,  or  with 
obedience  to  law,  which  be  asserts  in  connection  with  faith  without 
works.  The  word  justification,  when  be  asserts  justification  not  to  be 
by  works  of  law,  cannot  be  specifically  justification  according  to  the 
principles  of  distributive  justice,  or  the  personal  deserts  of  tbe  subject ; 
for  he  asserts  the  self-same  thing  to  be  by  faith  without  works,  or  with- 
out obedience  to  law ;  which  of  course  cannot  be  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  distribuUve  justice.  .  .  .  Nor  could  he  employ  it  in  any  other 
way  with  truth,  for  he  uses  it  in  a  common  meaning  in  two  cases, 
denying  justification  by  works  of  law,  and  asserting  justification  by 
&ilh.  If,  therefore,  he  intends  either  more  or  less  hyjiutificafion  in 
one  case  than  in  ifae  other,  then  the  meaning  of  his  language  properly 
interpreted  cannot  be  true.  .  .  .  Tbe  human  mind  is  ever  prone  to 
view  forensic  justification,  V.  e.,  justificaUon  in  which  the  full  authority 
of  law  is  recognized,  as  a  strictly  legal  act ;  an  act  according  to  the 
mere  principles  of  law ;  an  act  lU  merito.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the  Romish 
doctrine,  the  principle  de  merito  is  formally  avowed.  To  what  extent 
it  has  been  made  practical  by  the  Romish  hierarchy  need  not  be  said. 
Or  if  we  examine  closely  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  which  is 
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claimed  to  be  bo  directi;  opposed  to  the  prindple  of  merit  or  to  the 
strict  principles  of  law,  the  doctrine  of  juBtjfication  by  faith  only,  what 
is  it,  as  fully  unfolded  in  its  more  prevalent  form  of  the  impviation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  —  of  what  is  called  his  active  and  passive  obedi- 
ence —  to  the  believer,  and  made  At*  righteousness  by  a  mystical  union 
with  Christ,  so  that  it  becomes  as  really  hit  righteousness,  as  would  be 
his  own  personal  perfect  obedience  to  law  in  heart  and  life,  and  as  Am 
invests  him  in  every  respect  in  which  such  obedience  would  invest 
him  with  a  claim  de  mento- — what  is  this  but  a  claim  to  justification 
solely  according  to  the  principles  of  law,  not  only  those  of  general,  bnt 
also  of  diitributive  justice  ?  But  without  dwelling  on  these  or  other 
reasons  for  so  doing,  I  now  proceed  to  confirm  the  answer  already 
given  to  our  leading  inquiry,  or  to  show  that  justification  as  the  act  of 
God  in  the  relation  of  the  Law^ver  and  Judge  of  men  is  an  authorita- 
tive act  —  making,  cauung,  detennining  a  disobedient  subject  of  hia 
law  to  stand  rdMively  right  in  respect  to  its  sanctions  ;  not  according 
to  the  principles  of  distributive  justice,  but  according  to  the  principles 
of  general  justice  aod  o{  general  bettevolenee." 

So  have  we  contrasted,  in  their  theologies,  John  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  of  Norwich,  England,  and  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.  D., 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  We  have  done  it  by  the  amplest 
quotations  from  their  own  works,  that  they  might  speak  for 
themselves.  We  have  retrained,  to  a  degree  unusual  in  such  an 
article  as  this,  from  comments  or  argcmenta  of  our  own,  that 
they  might  have  the  larger  liberty,  and  without  foreign  colore 
ing,  of  sketching  their  own  doctrinal  platforms.  That  we 
might  not  deal  in  little  things  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  points  in 
theology,  and  so  derogate  from  the  importance  of  this  topic  and 
of  the  inferences  naturally  flowing  from  it,  we  have  contrasted 
these  two  theologians  only  on  the  fundamental  points  in  theol- 
ogy. We  have  presented  in  parallel  their  views  on  the  canons 
of  interpretation,  on  original  sin,  on  total  depravity,  on  the 
atonement,  on  regeneration,  and  on  justification. 

The  extent  of  tlieir  harmony  on  these  points  is  open  and  left 
to  tlie  judgment  of  the  reader.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
works  of  these  two  celebrated  divines,  we,  for  ourselves,  confess 
to  a  great  surprise  in  finding  that  they  so  suhstantially  agree  in 
their  teachings.  They  hold  their  views  generally  on  these 
points  in  common,  and  if  we  were  to  choose  between  their 
works  for  text-hooks,  we  should  prefer  those  of  the  elder  Tay- 
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lor,  as  more  simple  in  style,  frmik  in  statement,  and  fall  in 
If^timate  dednctions.  With  his  presentation  of  this  pecnltar 
dieol(^,  held  hy  than  so  much  in  common,  we  know  at  once 
what  is  oSered  as.  If,  however,  anj  donbt  remained  in  our 
minds,  it  could  be  easily  removed  by  a  pernsal  of  President  Ed- 
wards's work  on  "  Original  Sin,"  in  which  he  says,  "  I  have 
closely  attended  to  Dr.  Taylor's  '  Piece  on  Original  Sin,'  in  hU 
its  parts."  In  this  masterly  overthrow  of  the  system  of  the  first 
Taylor,  Edwards  has  done  a  double  work,  and  virtmlly  reviewed 
the  second  Ta^w.  For  th^r  c(»amonneis  of  views  most  make 
his  review  of  the  first  common  to  both.  And  it  is  ana  of  those 
strange  events  sometimes  occurring,  that  in  the  revolution  of  a 
theolc^cal  cycle  those  views  should  now  come  round  as  im- 
provements in  theology  and  Edwardean,  that  Edwards  himself 
eoconntered  in  his  lifetime  and  refuted. 


ARTICLE  n. 

ANOTHEB  OF  TENHTSOITS  POEMS. 

Has  the  time  come  to  understand  "Maud?"  The  inspiration 
of  the  Crimean  War,  and  almost  the  twin-birth  of  "  The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade,"  its  reception  by  the  patrons  of  polite 
litemtnre  was  singnlarly  various.  Admirers  numerous  and 
decided  it  did  not  lack.  But  even  the  Laureate's  almost  su- 
preme authority  in  matters  of  taste  could  hardly  save  it  from 
the  censure  of  coarseness  and  grossnesa  among  some  whom  he 
more  than  any  one  had  educated  to  the  luxurious  relish  of  hb 
matchlessly  finished  and  graceful  poetry;  while  the  guardians 
of  the  public  morals  here  and  there  looked  askance  at  certain 
rather  qnestionable  ethical  drifb  which  they  thought  that  they 
discovered  under  its  turbulent  and  discolored  surface.  The 
poem  is  in  feet  a  carious  mixture  of  oppoaites.  Sweetest  singing 
of  soft-toned,  plaintive  warblers  hush  into  faint  and  fer-off  echoes 
its  wailing,  clashing  bursts  of  passion, — interludes  of  pathos  and 
deEcate  beauty  which  torn  the  reader  directly  back  to  the  dainty 
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measures  of  "  (Enone  "  and  *'  The  Lady  of  Shalott"  Judging, 
as  one  sometimes  essays  to  do,  of  the  pkyit^ue  of  an  author  from 
his  work,  parts  of  "  Maud  "  would  inevitably  suggest  the  poetic 
ideal  of  blue-eyed  sixteen  wandering  through  shadowy  copses  by 
babbling  brooks,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  manhood 
which  gristle  does  to  bone.  But  then  again  the  really  dutrac- 
teristic  pordons  of  the  poem  fit  much  more  nearly  into  a  concep- 
tion (tf  its  writer  which  quite  took  ua  by  surprise,  the  other  day, 
in  conversation  with  a  travelled  friend,  and  which  he  brought 
away  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Tennyson's  home.  A 
lady,  walking  along  the  road  which  leads  to  it,  saw  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  altogether  stout-built  pedestrian,  in  a  rusty  suit 
and  shockingly  slouched  Kossuth,  swinging  a  cane,  a  little  in 
advance  of  her.  Directly,  he  dropped  in  at  a  way-side  grocer's 
and  came  out  with  a  small  parcel  in  his  hand.  The  lady's 
curiosity  was  enough  excited  to  induce  her  also  to  stop  at  the 
door  of  the  shop,  and  inquire  who  the  gentleman  might  be. 
"  Oh,  that  is  a  Mr.  Tennyson,"  replied  the  shopman,  "  who 
lives  up  yonder  on  the  hill ;  and  he  just  called  to  take  a  box 
of  sardines  home  with  him  as  be  passed."  The  gods,  too,  most 
eat  as  well  as  we  mortals ;  and  one  would  think  that  poetry 
like  some  of  this  must  be  nourished  on  considerably  heartier 
food  than  the  Olympian  ambrosia.  There  is  sufficient  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  the  pages  before  us  to  dissipate  all  scepti- 
cism concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  lady's  lively  sketch. 

These  contrasts  are  skilfully  and  effectively  managed,  ^ving 
us  a  canvas  (to  borrow  a  moment  from  a  sister  art}  of  charm- 
ing pastoral  summer-life  in  its  central  perspective,  but  inclosed 
within  outlying  scenery  which  the  wildest  of  forests  and  light- 
ning-Bplintered  mountains  can  alone  furnish,  overhung  with 
a  thunderotis  atmosphere  that  throws  its  sombre  sultriness  por- 
tentously over  the  bright  lights  of  the  intermediate  spaces. 
Yet  there  is  no  want  of  harmony  in  this  veiy  unlike  handling. 
The  action  of  the  poem  only  gives  expression  to  different  moods 
of  the  same  spirit.  The  storm  never  thoroughly  clears  up,  even 
when  it  comes  nearest  to  fair  weather. 

Criticism  is  often  a  sharp  knife-blade  stuck  into  a  loosely  riv- 
eted haft.  It  is  apt  to  cut  its  holder's  fingers  as  well  as  other 
things.     The  popular  essayist,  Peter  Bayne,  is  particularly  se- 
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vere  on  this  poem.  It  is  his  "  strong  conviction  that '  Mand '  was 
tfie  result  of  no  very  deep  or  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  Ten- 
nyson." Hence  he  condemns  it  as  a  sort  of  factidons  product, 
made  to  order,  not  spontaneously  pouring  itself  forth  as  water 
from  a  living  spring.  But  equally  confident  reviewers  have 
contended  for  the  same  radical  defect  in  the  "  In  Memoriam,'* 
and  argued  the  point  at  length,  that  genuine  grief  could  not  be 
spread  over  so  large  a  surface  of  lamentation.  Mr.  Bayne,  on 
the  other  hand,  denies  this  stricture,  and  puts  his  position  with 
the  utmost  directness: — "With  precisely  the  same  decision  as  I 
affirmed  of  **  In  Memoriam  "  that  in  every  aspect  and  by  eveiy 
test  it  is  great  and  marvellous,  do  I  affirm  of  "Maud"  that  it  is  a 
&ilure."  The  first  affirmation  we  heardly  indorse.  The  second 
may  be  equally  true ;  but  the  case  is  scarcely  closed  by  this 
somewhat  over-positive  verdict.  This  verdict  is  rested  on  three 
counts :  the  poem  is  commonplace  ;  secondly,  it  is  not  original ; 
thirdly,  it  is  not  heautiiul.  The  first  two  spedfications  seem  to 
be  but  one  essentially.  But  does  the  critic  demand  of  the  poet 
that  he  should  break  absolutely  new  ground  whenever  he  turns 
a  furrow,  on  pwn  of  being  reftued  the  laurel  wreath  ?  By  what 
showing  then  is  "  In  Memoriam  "  an  original  work  ?  Its  proto- 
types "  Lycidas  "  and  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  " 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  good  5teglisb.  Nothing  is  more  hack- 
n^ed  than  elegies  for  the  dead  in  all  literature.  And  this 
proudest  of  elegiac  monuments  itself  is  only  a  rebuOdiog,  on  a 
graoder  scale,  of  the  &ar  wonderful  stanzas,  — 

"  Break,  break,  break 

On  thy  cold  gray  aionee,  0  Sea  I " 

It  is  rather  hard  in  this  late  century  to  open  undiscovered  and 
oowrought  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  as  the  author  of  the 
*'  Idylls  "  himself  obviously  understands,  to  say  nothing  of  such 
lesser  creators  aa  the  writer  of  "  Edwin  of  Dara."  Robert 
Browning  comes  nearer  absolute  ori^nality  than  any  living 
poet  in  our  language.  It  is  a  raro  power  when  possessed, 
though  not  a  very  special  help  to  popularity,  as  he  has  proved. 
But  if  "  commonphice  "  is  &tal  to  poetic  success,  what  is  to 
become  of  Wordsworth  and  his  creed,  that  the  height  of 
artistic  merit  fiee  not  so  much  in  setting  ibrth  for  admiration 
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imagee  uai  &oaglits  of  a  etrange  aod  urestiDg  noveltj,  u  in 
clothing  old  and  well-known  themes  with  new  attractions, 
showing  "  how  mnch  may  be  hidden  ander  the  film  of  &miliar- 
itj  ?  "  The  pattiarch  of  Rjial  Mount  could  no  more  abide  this 
test  than  could  the  gentle  poet  of  the  "  Sofa  "  and  the  "  Time- 
pieee."  If  the  "  commonplace  "  be  charged  on  the  treatment  of 
the  theme  in  "  Maud,"  rather  than  apon  ita  selection,  we  fiaUj 
deny  the  allegation.  Afi  to  the  last  specification  of  a  want  oi 
beanty,  we  submit  that  poetry  is  not  shut  up  to  this  one  end  of 
describing  gracetol  objects  in  strains  of  nightingale  music.  It 
mnst  follow  its  snbject  in  congenial  methods.  Truth  to  nature 
is  truth  to  weeds  as  well  as  roses,  to  roughness  as  well  as 
smoothness,  to  reptdsive  as  well  as  inviting  and  captivating 
views  of  life.  Poetic  like  plastic  and  pictorial  art  has  a  legiti- 
mate field  among  the  one  as  the  other  of  these  realities.  But 
Mr.  Bayne  admits,  even  for  this  unfortunate  exception  to  Ten- 
nyson's usual  excellence,  that  *'  certain  aspects  of  feeling  are 
not  incorrectly  rendered,  and  that  here  and  there  the  melody  is 
exquisite  and  the  color  glowing."  The  critic  is  chary  of  his 
praise.  Possibly  it  is  essential  to  the  independence  and  authoiv 
i^  of  this  kind  of  writing  that  it  shall  more  or  less  play  the 
part  wliich  the  old  monarch  assigned  his  page — who  was  to 
repeat  daily  in  the  royal  ear  tlM  admonition,  that  kings  too  ara 
mortal.  We,  therefore,  as  belon^ng  to  the  guild,  shall  not 
deny  that  there  are  spots  on  this  sun,  which,  however,  it 
afibrds  us  no  special  pleasure  to  map  ont  in  very  strong  colors. 
But  it  b  time  to  tell  the  story  of  our  poem. 

This  may  be  shortly  done,  Maud,  the  high-born,  the  beanti- 
fid,  and  the  gentle,  is  wooed  by  one  whom  she  has  known  &om 
childhood  as  worthy  of  her,  except  in  the  conventional  disparity 
of  social  position.  The  picture  of  her  free,  bright  youth  is 
graphic: 

"  M&ad  irith  her  Tentarona  climbingi  and  tamblea  and  oliilduh  escapee, 
Maud  the  deliglit  cf  the  Tillage,  the  ringing  jo;  of  the  Hall, 
Maud  irith  her  iweat  pnne-moath  wben  laf  father  dangled  the  grapes, 
Uand  the  belored  of  mj  mother,  the  moon-faced  darling  of  all." 

An  author  less  sure  of  himself  would  not  perhaps  have  ad- 
ventured this  last  qualitative ;  but  the  classical  association  of 
the  meek  queen  of  night  should  redeem  the  phrase  from  objec- 
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tion  on  the  score  of  common  or  scieDtiGc  prejudice.  The  suit 
is  hampered  with  inequalities  of  fortune,  a  lordling  of  a  rival, 
and  the  oppo^tion  of  a  proud,  insolent  brother  of  Maud,  who  is 
slain,  in  a  self-provoked  rencountre  by  her  suitor's  hand,  for  his 
impertinent  interference,  just  as  the  yonng  conple  are  coming 
to  an  uudentanding  and  confession  of  their  mutnal  affection. 
Of  course  this  bloody  dSnouement  terminates  their  intimacy, 
and  sends  the  homicide  adrift  upon  the  world,  imbittered  in 
heart  and  ruined  in  hope,  to  accuse  society  of  the  fiUse  opim(m8 
aod  standards  of  action  to  which  hia  anticipations  have  &llen  a 
victim.  The  accusation  is  terribly  severe.  The  exposure  of 
the  artificially  and  measureless  duplicities  and  viciotisness  of 
the  current  dvilization  is  almost  as  minute  and  frightful  as  a 
police  report.  So  thoroughly  has  the  corruption  of  the  times 
gtHie  through  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  the  age,  that  the 
outbreak  of  war  is  hailed  as  a  cautery  to  stop  the  mortification, 
—  as  the  only  agency  that  can  reawake  in  a  demoralized  land  the 
sentiments  of  honor  and  patriotism,  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
With  the  memories  of  last  April  still  fresh  in  mind  —  the  gen- 
eral ieeling  then  expressed  in  sermon  and  conversation,  that  we 
were  in  need  of  just  this  check  to  our  own  increasing  national 
deterioration,  and  a  sentiment  <^  thankiiilness  then  experienced, 
and  not  yet  outlived,  that  even  by  so  feariul  a  method  we  had 
fiHmd  out  that  we  were  not  all  serfi  and  cowards  —  taking  this 
oar  own  recent  history  into  the  account,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  c(»idemn  the  ethical  bearings  of  tliis  poem ;  but  rather  think 
that  it  can  be  much  more  inteUigently  understood  by  onr 
people  now  than  when  it  first  asked  onr  attention.  We  recall 
some  sensations  and  indignations  which  we  &ncy  were  much 
like  those  out  of  which  this  seething  inspiration  sprung  into 
being,  in  words  of  flame  and  vengeance. 

"  WI17  do  thej  prate  of  the  bleariogi  of  Peace  7  we  have  made  diem  a 

I^ckpockeu,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is  not  in  its  own ; 

And  last  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it  better  or  worse 

Than  the  heut  of  the  dtizen  hisang  in  war  on  hia  own  heuthatone  ? 

"  Bnt  tbew  are  the  dajt  of  advance,  the  woib  of  the  men  cf  q^nd, 
When  who  bat  a  fool  wonld  hare  &ith  in  a  tradMnun'i  ware  or  hit 
word? 
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Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    Civil  war,  ai  I  think,  and  that  of  a  kind 
The  Tiler,  ai  nnaerband,  not  op«nljr  bearing  tbe  iword. 

"  Sooner  or  later  I  too  may  pamively  take  the  print 
Of  the  golden  age — why  not  7    I  have  neither  hope  nor  trust ; 
iSny  make  mj  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my  tace  as  a  fliat, 
Cheat  and  be  oheatMl,  and  die  :  who  know*  ?    Wa  are  ashes  and  dnat" 

Tbe  censor's  pen  runs  scathingly  along  these  stanzas  on  the 
trail  of  the  crimes  of  a  vicious  prosperity,  —  the  poor  "  hovi- 
elled  and  hustled  "  like  brutes  in  cities ;  the  staples  of  life  adul- 
terated and  poisoned  ;  liquors  drugged  till  the  murderer's  brain 
is  crazed  with  the  "  vitriol  madness ; "  mothers  killing  their 
babes  for  a  burial-fee ; 

"  And  Sleep  must  lis  down  ann'd,  for  the  villanoai  ceatre-Uts 
Grind  on  the  wokefol  ear  in  the  hash  of  the  moonless  nights." 

The  very  jubilee  of  pandemonium  seems  to  have  reached  it8 
height,  as  tlie  poet  again  demands, 

"  Is  it  peace  or  war  1  better,  war  1  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea. 

War  with  a  tlioosond  battles,  and  shaking  a  hnndrvd  thrones. 
"  For  I  trust  if  on  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill, 

And  the  nuhing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 

That  the  smooth-&oed  nnb-nosad  rogae  woold  le^)  from  his  countsr 
and  till, 

And  ittike,  if  ha  could,  w«re  it  bnt  with  his  cheating  yatd-wond,  home." 

These  suivly  are  not  Arcadian  measures.  They  tear  along 
with  a  freshet-force  *'  casting  up  mire  and  dirt,"  —  what  else 
could  they  do,  rushing  through  such  alluvial  ?  No  one  can 
charge  the  writer  with  exaggeration  who  knows  the  rottennen 
of  our  older  civilization.  Tbe  question  must  lie  further  back, 
if  anywhere  —  as  to  the  propriety  of  treating  these  matters 
poetically.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  point,  but  merely  record 
our  creed  concerning  it,  that  if  poetry  is  to  help  reform  aa 
well  as  please  our  race,  as  we  firmly  nuuntun,  then  it  need 
apologize  to  no  bellesJettres  amateor  for  attacking  tbe  wicked- 
nesses of  the  times  with  whatever  weapon  shall  have  strength 
and  sharpness  enough  to  deal  deathly  blows.  Rose-water  and 
kid  gloves  will  not  much  help  this  business. 

A  calmer  mood  arrests  this  torrent  c^  invective,  and  tonu 
onr  sympathy  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  individual  suffer, 
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with  whose  complainte  is  mingled  a  sad  and  sardonic  philoBO- 
phj,  —  the  cload  without  the  silver  lining.  This  is  beaiH 
tiful: 

"  A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  Tubj-bndded  lim« 
In  the  little  grove  where  I  «t — ah,  wherefbre  cannot  I  be 
Like  things  of  the  waaon  gay,  like  the  bonntifiil  leason  bland. 
When  the  &t<ff  sail  ia  Mown  bj  the  br«ez«  of  a  tof^er  dime, 
Half-loat  in  the  liquid  oznre  blocou  of  a  crasoent  of  gea, 
The  nleot  sqi^iire-qiangled  marri^e-ring  of  the  land." 

And  this  has  more  of  the  old  fate  than  of  a  Christiaii  sab* 
DtisaitHi  in  its  spirit : 

"  For  the  drift  of  the  Maker  ii  dark,  an  Ldi  hid  by  the  veil. 
Who  know!  the  waji  ot  the  world,  how  God  will  bring  theni  abont? 
Out  planet  ii  one,  ttie  nuu  are  man;,  the  woild  is  wide. 
Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  ?  shall  I  shriek  if  a  Hungary  fiul  ? 
Or  an  in&nt  civilization  be  mied  with  rod  or  with  knout  ? 
1  have  not  made  the  worid,  and  He  that  made  it  will  guide.' 

The  atmosphere  is  oppressive,  and  we  will  escape  it,  with 
onr  too  heavily  laden  companion,  into  some  more  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  his  better  and  happier  days.  The  sprightlier 
sentiment  drapes  itself  in  a  lighter  verse. 

**  A  TMce  bj  die  cadar  tree. 
In  the  meadow  under  the  Hall  t 
She  i«  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  me, 
A  panonate  ballad  gallant  and  gajr, 
A  martial  song  like  a  tramped  ■  call  I 
Singing  alone  in  the  monung  of  lift, 
In  the  hi4)py  morning  of  life  and  of  May, 
Sin^g  of  men  that  in  battle  array, 
Keady  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 
Uaitih  with  banner  and  hn^e  and  fife 
-To  the  death,  for  their  natiTe  land. 

<■  Maud  with  her  ezqninte  Ace, 
And  wild  Toice  pealing  up  to  the  ninny  iky, 
And  feet  like  tunny  gems  on  an  English  gimn, 
Maud  in  th«  ^t  of  her  youth  and  her  gnce, 
Singing  a£  Death,  and  ot  Honor  that  cannot  die, 
Tilt  I  wait  could  weep  for  a  time  m>  tordid  and  mean, 
And  myielf  n  languid  and  bate." 

They  meet,  and  exchange  a  sin^e  preesore  of  the  hand  which 
sends  its  ma^etic  thrill  thiongh  every  poise : 
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"  And  thns  a  delicate  spark 
Of  glowing  and  growing  light 
Thro'  tbe  livelong  houra  of  the  dark 
Kept  i(«elf  warm  in  tbe  heart  of  m^  draamii 
Ready  to  bunt  in  m  color'd  flame ; 
Till  at  last  when  the  nionung  came 
In  a  cloud,  it  faded,  and  seemi 
But  an  ashen-gray  delight" 

The  poet  shows  hia  knowledge  of  hntnaQ  feeling  by  ingeni- 
ously hinting  the  reasons  which  may  have  produced  this  gleam 
of  sunlight  1  —  is  it  strange  that  the  cooler  moming-thoaght 
should  have  suggested  that  perchance  it  was  only  pity  of  the 
yoimg  man's  friendlessaess ;  or  perhaps  just  a  kind  recognition 
(Nearly  ctHnpanionship  still  pleasantly  remembered ;  or  possiUy 
a  pride  of  conquest  not  unknown  to  ladies  &ir?  He  is  cunning 
in  arguing  tbe  point  against  himself —  is  he  the  first  or  the  lost 
who  has  done  this  weakness  ?  —  in  &ncying  how 

"  A  bee  of  tendemeia  migfit  be  feign'd, 
And  a  moist  mirage  in  desert  eyes ; " 

while  at  the  same  time  not  ooaware,  it  would  seem,  of  some 
injustice  or  morbid  suspicion  in  bis  special  pleading : 

"  For  a  raven  ever  croaki,  at  my  side. 
Keep  watch  and  ward,  keep  wa^h  and  ward. 
Or  thon  wilt  pKve  their  tool 
Tea  too,  myself  &om  myself  I  gnaid, 
For  often  a  man's  own  angry  pride 
Is  cap  and  bells  for  a  fooL" 

So  it  was  now,  at  any  rate ;  for  the  high-bred  heiress  con- 
fessed, if  not  in  words  yet  in  what  is  more  eloquent,  her 
womanly  nature.     'Tis  an  exquisite  picture,  full  of  true  life. 

"  She  came  to  tbe  village  church, 
And  sat  by  a  pillar  alone ; 
An  angel  watching  an  nrn 
Wept  over  her,  carved  in  stone ; 
And  once,  bnt  once,  she  lifted  her  eyet. 
And  suddenly,  sweetly,  stnmgely  blodi'd 
To  find  they  were  met  by  my  own ; 
And  suddenly,  sweetly,  my  heart  beat  ttionger 
And  thicker,  until  I  heard  no  longer 
The  snowy-banded,  dilettante, 
Delicate-handed  priest  intone ; 
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And  dioaght,  is  it  pride,  mnd  mnsed  toA  ngVd 
'  No  luralj',  now  it  cannot  be  pride.' ' 

Can  there  be  jealousy  where  there  is  not  genuine  and  strong 
afiection  ?  These  passions  are  snbtilely  and  strangely  related. 
The  profoundest  dramatic  power  has  found  its  richest  field  of 
labor  in  working  oat  the  connections  between  these  divineat 
and  most  infernal  of  human  snsceptibilities.  Onr  artist  dashea 
in,  just  here,  a  brush-iull  of  the  black-^reen  shading.  She  has 
another  suitor,  — 

"  This  new-mftde  lord,  whose  Bplendor  plnoki 
The  ilaviih  hat  from  the  TiUagei'i  head." 

Her  lorer  is  mad.  He  is  just  in  the  mood  to  abuse  everything, 
and  he  does  it  somewhat  indiscriminately  ;  but  one  of  his  vic- 
tims deserves  all  he  gets,  —  a 

"  broad-brimm'd  hawker  of  bol;  things, 
Whose  ear  b  stnff'd  with  his  cotton,  and  rings 
Stou  in  dreami  to  the  chink  of  his  pence," 

who  has  come  down  into  the  country  to  preach  down  the  war. 
The  race  is  not  yet  run  out  on  each  side  the  Atlantic  And  if 
the  servile  spirit  of  their  prophesyings  shall  prevail  to  poison 
the  healthier  blood  of  the  people,  and  demoiulize  still  more 
the  public  heart,  in  these  contests  of  the  last  days  with  gigantic 
wrongs,  possibly  some  of  ns  may  live  long  enough  to  b^n  to 
feel  that  we  can  make  the  prayer  our  own  — 

"  Ah  God,  for  a  man  with  heart,  bead,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
Forever  and  ever  by, 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  L 
Arirtociat,  democntt,  autocrat — ana 
Who  can  mie  and  dare  not  lie." 

Tlie  jealousy  is  as  groundless  as  the  earlier  snspidona  of 
Maud's  insincerity.  She  steals  away  &om  a  midnight  dance 
and  festivity  at  tlie  Hall  to  find  her  affianced  in  the  garden 
tmder  its  walls,  where,  as  he  awuts  her  coming,  the  poet  takes 
occasion  to  put  into  his  lips  one  of  the  sweetest  of  his  own  fiiult 
less  lyrics.-  We  mast  not  mar,  by  dividing  it,  this  charming 
colloquy  with  the  fingrant  denizens  of  their  young  mistress's 
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bower  —  the  rose,  aDd  lily,  and  larkspur,  and  violet,  and  pas- 
BiOD-flower  —  all  w^ting  with  one  not  now  a  etraoger  to  them 
for  an  "  airy  tread,"  while 

"  Low  on  the  sand  and  load  on  the  atone 
The  last  wheel  echoea  awaj ; " 
and  we  cannot  ^ve  it  entire,  at  this  advanced  stage  of  our 
paper.  They  meet,  the  brother  and  "  babe-laced  lord  "  closely 
following ;  hot  words,  blows,  a  duel  — the  "  Christless  code" — 
within  an  hoar ;  the  brother  lies  in  his  blood,  confessing  with 
bis  last  breath,  "  The  &alt  was  mine,"  —  which  is  not  enongh 
to  wash  out  from  the  slayer's  hand  the  crimson  stain. 

"  And  there  riiea  ever  a  pasaionate  crj 
From  onderaeath  in  the  dadtening  land  — 
What  is  it  that  has  been  done  ? 
0  dawn  of  Eden  bright  over  earth  and  ikj, 
The  fires  of  Hell  break  out  of  tliy  rinog  snn, 
The  firea  of  Hell  and  of  Bate. 


And  there  rang  on  a  anddea  a  paarionate  cry, 

A  crj  for  a  brother'B  blood : 

It  will  ring  in  mj  heart  and  inj'  ears,  till  I  die,  till  I  die." ' 

We  do  not  detect  any  extravagance  in  the  conception  or 
expression  of  the  emotions  of  this  subject  of  snch  startling  alter- 
nations of  fortune.  We  very  much  wonder  at  the  remark  of 
the  critic  already  criticised  —  that  the  only  counterpart  of  this 
character  of  our  poet  is  Foe's  Raven  —  a  grotesqne  conceit 
which,  we  &ncy,  was  suggested  to  that  writer  by  a  verse 
already  quoted,  the  seeming  sharpness  of  the  comparison  prov- 
ing too  strong  a  temptation  for  his  self-mastery  to  suppress. 
The  situations  are  not  improbable,  and  the  passions  put  in 
motion  are  the  strongest  which  thrill  and  convulse  man's  heart. 
The  fluctuating  tides  of  hope  and  fear  are  delicately  managed. 
One  might  not  choose  this  person  for  a  bosom-friend,  —  that  is, 
every  one  might  not ;  but  this  is  only  fiiUing  back  on  the  wise 
saw,  Uiat  tastes  differ.  It  does  not  impeach  the  naturalness 
of  the  delineation.  The  thorough  minuteness  and  truthfulness 
of  the  painting  is  severely  pre-Raphaelesque ;  as  when  the  vic- 
tim of  sorrow  and  disappointment  picks  up  a  sea-sbell  on  the 
beach  and  thus  soliloquizes.     Who  writes  so,  save  Tennvsou  1 
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"  See  what  a  lovely  shell, 
Small  and  pure  ai  a  peari, 
Lying  close  to  mj  foot, 
Fml,  hot  a  work  diTine, 
Hade  to  &inl7  well 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl, 
How  exquisitely  nunute, 
A  nuracle  of  deagn  I 

"  The  tiny  cell  u  {ot\ora. 
Void  of  the  liUle  linug  will 
That  made  it  stir  on  the  ikon. 
Did  he  ttaod  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  hii  hoiue  in  a  runbow  fiill  ? 
Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uocnri'd, 
A  golden  fbot  or  a  hiry  horn 
Thro'  his  dim  water-world  ? 

'*  Slight,  to  be  cnuh'd  with  a  tap 
Of  my  finger-nail  on  the  and, 
Small,  but  a  work  divine. 
Frail,  but  of  force  to  withstand, 
Year  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  cataract-eeas  that  snap 
Tie  three-decker's  oaken  sjrine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock. 
Here  on  Iha  Breton  Miand  1 


"  For  years,  a  meosurelest  ill. 
For  years,  tor  ever,  to  part  — 
Bat  she,  she  would  love  me  stiU ; 
And  as  long,  O  God,  a<  she 
Have  a  gmin  of  love  fbr  me, 
So  long,  no  donbt,  no  donbt, 
Shall  I  nuree  in  my  daik  heart. 
However  weary,  a  qtark  of  will 
Not  to  be  trampled  oat. 

*■  Strange,  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 
With  a  passion  so  intense 
One  would  think  that  it  well 
Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye,  — 
That  it  should,  by  being  so  overwrought, 
Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 
For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 
Which  else  would  have  been  past  t^  I 
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And  now  I  remember,  I, 

Wheat  be  lay  dfing  there, 

I  noticed  one  of  hia  many  ringi 

(For  he  had  aiuij,  poor  worm)  and  dioaght 

It  IB  hii  mother's  hair." 

The  yearning  of  memory  and  affection  for  its  lost  treasure 
makes  the  heart  ache  with  the  vividness  of  its  delineation. 

"  A  ibadow  fliti  before  me, 
Not  thoD,  bnt  like  to  tbee ; 
Ah  Christ,  that  it  mre  poenbla 
For  one  abort  banr  to  kb 
The  Mob  wo  lorod,  that  Otej  might  t^  ni 
What  and  «ber«  th^  be. 

"  It  leadi  me  forth  at  evaning. 
It  lightly  winds  and  steal* 
^  In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 

When  all  toy  qiirit  reels 
At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  li^ts^ 
And  die  roaring  of  the  wlwela." 

We  pass  stanza  after  stanza  of  exqnisite  pencilling  of  this 
agitating,  agonizing  soul-life,  onti],  in  Teiy  wretchedness  of 
sympathy,  vre  wish  thit  boon  might  be  granted  one  for  whom 
earth  has  nothing  more  of  promise : 

<*  Would  the  happy  spirit  descend, 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song, 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street, 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest, 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  mj  fiieod 
Or  to  say, '  forgive  the  wrong,' 
Or  to  ask  her, '  take  me,  sweet. 
To  the  ref^onsof  thy  rest?" 

Bnt  the  desolation  deepens ;  and  few  of  tihe  great  masters  of 
human  nature  have  ever  laid  open,  with  a  more  terrible  accu- 
racy, the  interior  of  a  spirit  bhisted  by  the  curse  of  a  life-fiiilnre 
like  this.  A  tinge  of  iosamty  min^ea  with  his  moaning,  — 
reason  hunted  oat  of  his  brain  by  the  Uood-honnds  of  memoty 
and  despair  that  are  ever  on  his  track,  although  he  is  one 
"more  sinned  against  than  sinning."  A  hope  flickers  over 
his  soul,  like  a  torch  blown  in  the  strong  wind,  that  the  world 
may  find  a  medicine  and  a  tonic  for  its  doordered,  debilitated 
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condition  in  the  "  coming  wars ; "  a  salvation  tor  its  weaiy 
duldren  from  sncli  mischance  as  now  sows  broadcast  its  seeds 
of  angaish.  We  fear  the  hope  is  built  too  far  beneath  the  sky 
for  a  delirerance  eo  deroatly  to  be  denred.  Something  may 
thns  come  to  the  relief  of  our  common  hamanit^,  however ;  we 
will  expect  it,  even  if  our  anticipation  do  not  find  a  complete 
fiilfilment. 

"  And  it  WM  bat  a  dream,  jdt  it  ligbten'd  my  deeper 
When  X  thought  that  a  war  would  amo  in  defence  of  the  right, 
That  an  iron  tjrannj  now  should  bend  or  cease, 
The  f^oiy  of  manhood  stand  on  iti  andent  hdght, 
Nor  Britain's  one  sde  God  be  the  miUionnoire : 
No  more  shall  commerce  be  all  in  all,  and  Peacs 
Kpe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  laikgnid  note, 
And  watch  her  harrest  ripen,  her  herd  incresM, 
Nor  the  cannon'buUet  rust  on  a  slothflil  ihore, 
And  the  cobweb  woren  aeroM  the  caonon's  throat 
Shall  shake  its  Areadad  tears  in  the  wind  no  more. 

"Uto'  inan7  a  light  shall  da^ea,  and  manp  ihall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crusb'd  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims, 
Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a  giant  liar ; 
And  manj  a  darkneM  into  the  light  shall  leap, 
And  shine  in  the  sadden  making  of  splendid  names^ 
And  noble  thonght  be  freer  nnder  the  son. 
And  tbe  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  deaiTe ; 
For  the  peace  that  I  deemed  do  peace  is  over  and  done, 
And  now  bj  the  nde  of  the  Black  and  the  Ballii;  deep. 
And  dreadful-grinning  mouths  of  the  fbrtress,  flames 
The  blood  red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire. 

Let  it  flame  or  fikde,  and  the  war  roll  down  like  a  wind. 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we  are  noUe  still, 
And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  a  better  mind ; 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  tbe  good,  than  to  rail  at  tbe  ilL" 

Ifot  along  "  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep  "  is  this  experi- 
ment of  reriring  the  faooism  of  an  imperilled  land  now  on  trial ; 
bat  along  onr  own  coasts  and  island  borders  —  possibly  much 
further  to  the  N(»th.ward  too,  before  it  is  over  —  than  most  of 
xa  have  anticipated.  Bnt  if  it  ie  to  be  so,  and  with  yet  more 
formidable  foes  than  thos  far  embattled,  then  so  be  it:  and 
God  save  the  right  I 

YOI-  II.  —  M O.  TH.  4 
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ARTICLE  III. 
PARK'S  LIFE  OF   EMMONS. 

Memoir  of  Nathaniel  MmTnont,  with  Skeiche*  of  Am  Friends  and 
PvpUa.  B7  Edwakds  A.  Pare.  Boston  :  Congregational 
Board  of  Publication.     1861.     8to.     pp.  xx.,  468. 

If  the  subject  of  tbis  memoir  does  not  live  among  our  de- 
Bcendants,  it  will  not  be  for  tbe  want  of  a  votes  to  spread  hia 
achievements  and  sound  bia  praises.  Seldom  does  departed 
greatness,  in  any  line  of  activity,  find  a  more  painstaking  and 
exhaustive  chronicler.  We  suspect  the  erect  little  pastor  oS 
that  quiet  country  chaise  would  wonder  at  the  development  he 
is  here  made  to  present,  were  he  witbin  the  reach  of  mortal 
wonderings  ;  and  that,  if  be  could  have  looked  over  the  manu- 
script —  as  be  is  said  to  have  listened  to  bis  own  funeral  dis- 
course several  times  before  its  delivery  —  he  woold  have  drawn 
his  severe  pen  through  some  of  these  paragraphs,  possibly  pages. 
Besides  his  individual  record,  tbe  author  has  packed  together  a 
regular  omnibus-load  of  adherents  and  disciples  of  the  central 
personage,  with  others  not  even  thus  remotely  related  to  him, 
who,  in  small  type  or  larger,  according,  we  infer,  to  their  com- 
parative importance,  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves  very  pleas- 
antly, at  the  public  expense,  all  along  this  route,  much  in  the 
mood  of  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society.  It  may  be  all  right  for  a 
Publication  Board,  sustained  by  tbe  beneiactions  of  tbe  churches, 
to  issue  hooks  of  a  much  larger  size  and  cost  than  legitimately 
called  for,  to  lumish  thus  a  medium  for  the  advocacy  of  some 
pet  theological  theory ;  but  tbe  rightness  would  be  more  appar^ 
ent  wei«  the  Christian  public  firankly  apprised  that  such  use 
wotUd  be  made  of  their  subscriptions  to  its  treasury.  If  the 
institution  in  question  shall  revive  to  active  operations  from  its 
present  comatose  condition,  some  attention  to  this  bint  would 
gratify  many  of  its  helpers  and  constituents.  We  candidly 
think  that  a  more  appropriate  title  for  this  portly  and  miscella- 
neous book  would  be  —  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Hopkinsian- 
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iBm,  by  an  admiring  descendant."  That  it  is  not  even  more 
portly  and  miscellaneons,  we  have  the  best  reasons  iot  know- 
ing, was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  additional  copy. 

The  Tolnme  opens  with  one  of  the  Professor's  characteristi- 
cally elaborated  and  subdivided  tables  of  contents,  for  which, 
if  intended  to  &cilitate  his  reviewers'  labors,  we  sincerely  thank 
faim.  It  reminds  one  of  the  main  courses  and  side-dishes  of  the 
bill  of  &re  of  a  firstnclass  UAle  ^k6te.  You  see  at  a  glance  that 
the  market  has  been  well  gleaned  of  substantial  and  lighter 
viands.  Yon  can  have  almost  anything  to  order;  although, 
when  it  comes  to  the  proverbial  proof,  the  promise  of  the  pro- 
gramme sometimes  falls  mnch  below  the  stimulated  expectation. 
To  change  the  figure  —  the  house  here  constmcted  is  extensive, 
but  the  portico  is  immense.  The  excessive  amplification  of  the 
whole  affitir  would  indeed  surprise  us  did  we  not  recollect  that 
the  present  theological  incumbent  at  Andover  qualified  himself 
for  that  chur  by  first  filling  the  post  of  rhetorician  in  the  sem- 
inary which  is  set  on  on  hill.  His  lo^cal  acateness  is  well 
known  to  the  churches.  But  the  severer  practice  of  the  po- 
lemic has  not  clipped  the  wings  of  his  earlier  &ucy —  witness 
the  discovery,  in  the  minister  of  a  New  England  fiuming  town, 
of  that  distinguished  Oriental  sage, 

"  AboD  Ben  Adhem  (pay  bii  tribe  increase  t)  " 

whom  we  should  have  looked  £»■  anywhere  as  soon  as  among 
such  plain  and  puritan  folk.  But  the  latt  line  of  the  literally 
&r-ietched  quotation  could  not  be  spared : 

"  And  lo  1  Beo  Adhem's  Dame  led  all  the  reit"    (p.  SSI.) 

Certainly  we  intend  no  disrespect  to  the  living  or  the  dead : 
ve  directly  disclaim  such  a  construction.  The  author  has  given 
us  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our 
country.  We  can  testify  that  it  is  a  very  readable  book.  This, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  a  sufficient  compliment  to  the  ability 
with  which  it  has  been  prepared.  But  the  profuse  panegyric, 
which,  like  the  vine  of  Joseph,  runs  over  these  walls,  has  tempted 
us  beyond  what  we  were  able  to  bear.  We  venture  to  say  that 
the  accomplished  biographer  has  committed  a  literary  error, 
which  the  substantial  and  conceded  merits  (^  his  subject  reo- 
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dwed  entirely  snperfliioiis.  Or.  Eiiim<His  Ims  his  own  le^t^ 
mate  claim  on  the  remembrance  and  high  esteem  of  posterity. 
Personally  and  professionally  he  was  a  marked  man  in  his  day. 
It  is  not  necessary  nor  correct  to  concentrate  in  his  individual 
life  and  work  the  springs  of  nearly  every  important  movemoit 
which  now  is  beneficially  infiuencing  this  land  and  some  others. 
The  reader  of  this  memcur  will  sufficiently  understand  our  meai^ 
iog.     For  others,  we  will  exptain  the  matter  a  little  in  detail. 

The  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  specific  statements  and  in- 
stances, as  with  the  impressicn  continnally  made  on  the  mind, 
that  we  are  toting  at  the  tacts  brought  forward  through  a 
stron^y  magnifying  medinm.  We  do  not  question  the  truth  of 
the  particulars  adduced ;  but  we  do  not  like  to  be  always  seeing 
them  several  times  larger  than  their  natural  size.  As  a  public- 
spirited  and  &i>eigbted  man,  Emmons  kept  &irly  np  with  the 
front  file  of  the  Christian  progress  of  bis  times.  He  preached 
and  printed  philanthropic  disconrsee ;  wrote  letters  advocating 
important  enterprises  ;  travelled  considerably,  for  that  fest- 
anchored  age,  in  the  same  behal£  So  some  dozens  of  his 
contemporaries  did  also,  if  not  with  equal,  yet  with  energetic 
zeal  and  effect ;  for  succesBive  chapt«:s  in  whose  histories,  the 
same  running^titles  would  very  well  answer  which  hero  follow 
one  another  with  so  imposing  tread.  "  His  early  interest  in 
Missions,"  domestic  and  foreign,  was  intelligent  and  deep. 
But  the  case  is  so  skilfolly  and  elaborately  pat  in  these  sec- 
tions —  "  The  connection  of  bis  efforts  with  the  formation  of 
the  American  Board  ; "  ^  The  influence  of  Hopkinsianism  oa 
the  early  friends  of  the  American  Board ; "  "  The  special  in- 
terest of  Emmons  in  Home  Missions  ; "  "  The  influence  of  his 
writings  in  evangelizing  our  new  settlements ; "  that,  though  a 
variety  of  other  names  figures  in  the  account,  when  yon  have 
finished  its  recital,  the  feding  is  uppermost,  that  if  the  Franklin 
divine  had  never  come  npon  the  stage,  all  these  exceUent  ondeiv 
takings  would  not  have  come  about,  at  least  in  our  day.  Others 
may  have  helped  in  laying  the  track ;  but  where  the  engine  was 
built  and  the  steam  generated  may  be  no  longer  mooted. 

The  indebtedness  of  If  ew  England  to  the  theologian  of  Fnuib* 
lin  as  an  educator  has  long  hoesi  gratefully  and  amply  acknowl- 
edged.   The  one  hundred  men  whom  he  disciplined  in  that 
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secluded  study  hsve  told  the  world,  in  deeds  as  well  as  words, 
how  mnch  one  man  can  accomplish  in  exciting  and  directing 
the  intellectnal  and  moral  forces  of  the  commonity  throng  his 
'Own  and  others'  power.  The  first  and  only  time  we  crossed 
the  threehold  of  that  homble  parsonage,  a  sentiment  of  genuine 
lererance  and  admiraUon  thrilled  and  awed  us,  as  the  thought 
^  the  nohle  work  there  honestly,  manfully  done  gathered  up 
something  of  its  just  proportions.  But  familiar  as  we  have  been 
for  years  with  the  Mendonian  traditions,  it  stnick  us  as  a  nov- 
el^ almost  as  new  as  the  slabs  and  hons  out  of  Nimrond, 
when  we  found  how  essentially  not  only  the  Andover  Semi- 
nary, bat  those  in  Bangor  and  Auburn  and  Yale,  as  also 
Hamilton,  Williams,  Dartmouth,  and  Amherst  Colleges,  were 
beholden  to  the  same  rural  sooice  for  th^r  inception  or  perpet- 
uation. Doubtless  he  was  greatly  interested  in  all  these  pro- 
jects. But  carefiilly  perusing  &e  pages  which  are  devoted  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  conspicuous  headings  of  these  sections  in 
the  "  Synopsis "  preliminary,  nothing  appears  in  the  way  of 
illustration  beyond  such  general  notices  as  this : 

"  As  the  seminary  at  Andover  waa  started  by  men  who  bad  felt 
the  magnetizing  iaflaence  of  Emmons,  so  was  the  seminaiy  at  Ban- 
gor. He  was  oot  a  diplomatiat.  He  did  not  arrange  the  details  of 
a  scheme  for  managing  the  pecuniary  or  the  disciplinary  interests  of  a 

theological  school ;  but  no  one  can  read  the  ensuing  Sketches 

without  the  impression  that  these  pupils  of  £mmona  were  inspirited 
by  him  to  a  great  work,  and  that  the  Icntitution  to  which  ibsry  so 
nobly  consecrated  their  dtrength,  owes  a  debt  of  lasting  thanks  to  their 
stimulating  teacher."     p.  210. 

If  our  author  baa  no  iaith  in  the  "  federal  headship "  of 
Adam,  he  certainly  has  io  the  "  federal  headship  "  of  Emmons. 
We  should  think  the  doctrine  of  "  imputation  "  in  a  fair  way 
to  regain  its  ancient  honors  if  carried  out  as  fitlly  at  othcc 
points  as  in  this  imputing  the  deeds  of  the  "  hundred  pupils  " 
to  the  transmitted  force  of  their  divinity-tutor. 

An  active  controversialist,  Emmons  published  sermons  and 
essays  of  sterling  worth,  though  not  numerous,  against  the  infi- 
del and  liberalizing  tendencies  of  the  time.  These  are  mar- 
ahalled,  in  battle  array,  with  that  peculiar  emphasis  of  verbal 
reiteration  which  the  masters  of  str^le  so  well  know  how  to  em- 
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ploy  for  cumnlatiTe  e&ct  as  tlww ;  —  "  His  early  services  in  the 
Anninian  Controver^."  "  His  early  servicefl  in  the  Antino- 
mian  ControTeny."  "  His  early  services  in  the  Unitaiian 
Controversy."  "  His  early  services  in  &e  Controversy  with 
the  Universalists."  "  His  eariy  services  in  the  Utilitarian  Cod- 
troversy."  "  His  early  services  in  hehalf  of  the  Theology  of 
Religions  Revivals."  "  His  early  services  in  behalf  of  a  Ph^ 
anthropic  Theology."  These  wrvtoM  were  excellent,  thonj^ 
not  immediately  direct  in  one  or  two  ^>ecifications ;  as,  fiw 
example,  in  promoting  the  Revival  movements  of  the  churches. 
But  again,  the  drawing  and  shading  of  the  subject  are  so 
managed  as  to  gjve  a  sort  of  omnipreaent  and  omnipotSBt 
agency  to  the  biogtipfaer's  fiivorite  in  hmking  after  and  hdj^ng 
on  these  interests.  We  would  write  with  a  proper  resb-aint ; 
bat  studying  this  volume,  Une  by  line,  £rom  beginning  to  end, 
and  that  with  decidedly  fiivorable  prepossessions,  we  are  par- 
sued  by  a  feeling  that  it  has  made  its  hero  a  kind  of  ecclesiasH- 
cal  Providence  in  these  Congr^ational  regions,  not  only  ibr  his 
own  generation,  but  for  ours  and  several  more  to  come,  as  well. 
Nor  can  we  reconcile  this  ubiquitoai  and  all-inspiriting  iostm- 
mentahty  in  generating  our  present  spiritual  growth  vrith  that 
"  anticipatoiy  spirit,"  in  the  apprehending  of  evils  to  flow 
from  many  of  these  very  sources,  which  iiimishes  the  tenth  chap- 
ter with  snch  details  as  diese :  "  His  apprehensions  of  evil 
fW>m  Sabbath  Schools."  "  His  apprehenrions  of  evil  from  the 
National  Tract  Society."  "  His  apprehensions  of  evil  from 
all  National  Religious  Societies."  "  His  apprehensions  of  evil 
from  the  General  Associations  of  Ministers  in  a  State."  "  His 
apprehensions  of  evil  from  the  Plan  of  Union."  "  His  appre- 
hensions of  evil  from  Protracted  Meetings."  This  category 
anquestionably  gives  a  very  true  portraiture  of  the  carefhl  and 
conserva^ve  mind  (tf  the  staid  and  recluse  scholar  of  whom  it 
treats.  Tbe  point  of  oar  criticism  is  this— « that  the  man  who 
had  so  many  *'  apprehennons  of  evil "  from  the  new  measures 
which  were  asking  countenance  and  certification  from  the 
diorches  can  scarcely  command  our  credence  as  the  main  m<^ 
tive  power  of  these  improvements  in  Christian  mechanics ;  and 
we  frankly  confess  that  the  adroit  "art  <rf'  patting  things" 
which  Btgnalins  this  nanative  does  not  help  our  difficulty. 
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Daalung,  u  we  hsve,  tinwittiii^y,  jet  not  witiioQt  good  pt»- 
cedents,  into  tbe  midst  of  these  things,  we  now  go  bsck  to 
the  beginning,  to  notice  —  that  tbe  biographer  is  quite  ae  ing^ 
niooB  in  an^yzing  the  formative  causes  of  the  sturdy  and  acute 
natnre  which  he  describes,  as  in  tracing  back  to  it  the  results  of 
its  existence  and  actioa  in  after-tiraeB.  It  looks  a  little  like  the 
(dd  historiography  which  generally  started  with  the^rst  versa 
«f  Genesis ;  but  probably  there  is  a  philosophical  reUtion  be> 
tween  the  topt^iaphy  of  particolar  townships  and  the  mental 
•tructore  of  their  natiTes  —  although  as  the  collocation  of  rocks 
and  ridges,  wood  and  water,  aitd  ao  forth,  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  the  mental  structnre  aforesaid  of  their  people  is  endlessly 
Tsriona,  it  would  not  seem  justifiable  to  carry  the  htw  of  cause 
and  efiect,  at  this  point,  into  too  individual  an  application. 
Much  more  ralne  is  assignable  to  the  habits  of  industry  and 
hardihood  which  young  Emmons  secured  on  his  father's  &nn, 
than  to  the  local  features  of  East  Haddam  whore  he  first  drew 
breath,  or  to  the  verses  in  which  the  pensive  poet  of  Salmon 
fiiver  has  celebrated  its  beauties.  Any  litsraiy  man,  preacher 
9t  author,  is  fortonate  who  thus  receivea  his  earliest  impressions 
of  nature  and  men  &om  the  simple  ways  and  {tesh  scenery  of  a 
raial  life.  Emmona  grew  up  just  where  the  tiiture  pastor  of  a 
flock  like  his  might  well  prefer  to  find  his  incipient  training. 
But  the  "  Matchit  Moodns  noises "  might  have  been  suffered 
to  sleep  ia  the  same  dignified  dimness  of  half  myth  and  half  his- 
tory where  reposes  the  wonderfiil  account  of  the  battle  and 
migration  of  the  Windham  firogs,  and  other  Connecticut  prodi- 
giea.  These  were  strange  sounds  issuing  ficom  the  earth,  which 
the  Indians,  of  course,  listened  to  in  terror  as  the  mutterings  of 
their  iiate  god,  hut  which  answer  to  our  slight  earthquake- 
shocks  in  these  days,  rattling  the  pewter  and  starting  a  chinv< 
ney-top.  It  looks  like  a  juvanile  ambition  of  discovery,  or 
paiade  c^  information,  to  put  in  all  this  mystification  as  really 
afiecting  the  intellectual  and  ^^tnal  development  of  a  man 
like  Emmons  i  nor  can  the  episode  be  invested  with  seriouuieBa 
enoQgh  to  check  a  mischievous  smile  even  by  so  grave  and 
stilted  a  parallel  as  this: 

"  It  baa  been  Bupposed  [ommeotnlj,  however,  the  meaning  is]  that 
as  John  Calvin  givw  ia  his  Wntinp  no  evidenoe  that  he  ever  felt  thf 
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inflnence  of  Uont  Blanc  and  tfae  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  legendi 
connected  with  them,  so  Nathaniel  Eounons  was  insensible  to  sucli 
sapera^ticHis  as  were  connected  with  the  Moodus  Noises,"    pp.  6,  6. 

—  a  belh»4etiire9  fliglit  which  we  should  bsTe  looked  at  several 
times  before  Tentaring  to  put  it  nnder  the  twinkling  <^tica  of 
our  ancieQt  critic  of  college  themes.  The  figure  which  thlf 
"  Matchit  Moodus  "  here  makes  is  another  illustration  of  tht 
straining  of  our  author  to  make  the  most  of  eTerything  that  can 
magnify  and  intensify  his  theme —  a  "  constant  aim  at  piqnanOT 
of  effect,"  as  Ruskin  says  of  some  of  the  Northern  builders.  — 
Has  the  recent  eclat  thrown  around  the  divine  of  Xewport,  as 
the  chief  dramatia  penona  of  the  "  Minister's  Wooing,"  stimu- 
lated the  Professor  to  attempt,  in  another  way,  a  little  of  the 
same  sensotuin'Wri^g  in  behalf  of  the  not  much  more  imagin- 
ative divine  of  Franklin  ? 

We  are  aware  of  the  presumption  of  thus  questioning  the 
literary  taste  of  so  high  an  authority  in  the  schoob.  But  the 
republic  of  letters  is,  or  should  be,  a  pure  democracy  in  which 
mere  prestige  and  prescription  are  not  recognized  as  the  law  of 
the  realm.  We  have  ever  cherished  a  true  veneration,  and  a 
strong  personal,  if  not  dogmatic  admiration,  of  Dr.  Emmons. 
With  small  abatements,  he  more  nearly  actualizes  our  ideal  of 
a  New  England  parish  minister  than  perhaps  any  one  of  the 
goodly  company  whom  the  compiler  of  the  '*  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,"  with  a  taste  as  delicate  as  his  industry  is 
unwearied,  has  placed  in  the  galaxy  of  our  Congregational 
tUUigeri.  The  abatements  would  He  in  the  direction  of  his 
too  rigid  sequestering  of  himself  from  the  common  intercourse 
of  men,  and  his  almost  absurd  refusal  to  put  bis  hand  to  outn 
door  labor  even  to  save  a  load  of  bay  from  a  sudden  nun. 
It  is  curious  that  so  severe  a  disciplinarian  should  have  feared 
to  work  a  part  (^  the  day  in  his  garden,  lest  he  should  become 
too  fond  of  this  recreation,  and  so  neglect  his  study.  A  little 
more  fresh  air  in  that  sanctum  would  have  done  it  no  harm. 
If  (as  we  are  here  assured)  his  theology  was  not  of  the  cast- 
iron  type,  some  of  his  personal  habits  certainly  were.  Not  to 
be  able  to  do  without  a  waiting-man  for  a  half  hoar  through 
the  day  were  a  bondage  to  another's  flesh,  if  not  one's  own. 
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from  whieli  we  BhonM  fervently  pnj  to  be  exempted.  But 
these  uid  nmilar  traita  are  harmless  idiosyncrasies.  There 
was  a  sincov  and  noble  man  underneath  diem.  His  self- 
napect  hit  the  fair  medium  between  an  abject  and  a  haughty 
temper.  It  secnred  the  respect  of  others,  not  to  his  three- 
cornered  hat,  or  his  silver  ^oe-bnckles,  or  the  military  pre- 
cuicm  of  his  gait,  but  to  the  transparent  rec^tude  of  character 
wfai<^  it  represented.  It  is  related  that  the  late  Dr.  Sharp,  cf 
Boston,  was  one  day  takoi  to  task  by  a  parishioner  for  walking 
so  erectly,  as  if  it  were  an  indicatioo  of  a  proud  spirit ;  when 
the  doctor  aptly  replied  —  that  "  God  made  man  upright." 
There  ia  no  humility  in  round  sfaooldeni,  and  knees  that  have 
ket  all  their  spring.  Our  coontry  parsoo  evidently  thought 
so.  He  knew  his  rights,  and  the  proprieties  of  his  station.  On 
(Hie  of  the  regular  pay-days  of  his  saUry,  the  treasurer  of  the 
parish  felled  to  wait  on  the  minister  vrith  the  haltyeariy  stipend. 
Bleven  days  eziored,  and  no  funds  were  ftHtbcoming.  The 
sew  man  of  finance  was  standing  upon  his  dignity,  and  intended 
to  be  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  parish  dues,  witboat 
respect  of  persons. 

"  At  laet  the  treasurer  saw  the  neat  carriage  driving  up  to  his  front 
door,  and  the  three-cornered  bat  in  the  carriage.  The  doctor  alighted 
&om  the  diaiae,  holding  his  reins  and  his  whip.'  He  knocked.  The 
door  was  opened.  'Is  Ur.  A.  at  home  7'  'Heis.'  'I  ibonldbeglad 
to  see  him.'  Mr.  A.  came,  and  stood  before  his  minister.  'Good 
rooming,  sir,'  was  the  minister's  word.  '  Good  morning  sir,'  was  the 
breasnrer's  reply.  '  I  have  been  expecting,'  added  the  minister,  '  for 
eleven  days  to  see  yon  at  my  house.  Good-bye,  sir ; '  and  he  added 
no  more,  bat  his  fleet  hone  took  him  back  atraight  to  the  parsonage, 
and  the  treasurer  followed  him  before  noon,  canying  the  delayed  sal- 
ary, and  resolving  to  try  no  more  experiments."     p.  3S9. 

The  old  gentleman  was  keen  at  a  repartee.  A  pautbeistie 
physician  of  the  neighborhood  once  encotutered  him  in  a  sick 
room  (for  sabetance)  thus :  — 

* '  Kr.  Emmons,  how  old  are  you  ? '  '  Sixty,  sir ;  and  how  old  are 
you  ?'  came  the  quick  reply.  'As  old  as  the  creation,'  was  the  physi- 
cian's answer.  ■  I  was  in  the  garden  with  Adam  and  Eve.'  '  WeU,' 
repUed  Dr.  Emmons,  'I  have  always  heard  that  there  was  a  ^td 
f€no»  in  the  garden  with  them,  but  I  never  knew  before  that  it  ma 
SWM."*  — p.  338. 
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Emmons  did  Dot  wboUy^  eschew  hovels,  and  was  particularly 
fond  of  dramatic  reading.  "A  good  tragedy"  he  considered  an 
excellent  preparation  and  model  in  sermon-writing.  His  mill 
ground  fine,  and  his  bolting-cloths  let  very  tittle  bran  through. 
He  read  upon  the  topics  of  his  immediate  study,  rather  than  in 
a  general  way.  To  write  his  sermon  on  the  Law  of  Paradise, 
he  perused  the  whole  of  Btackstone  on  the  laws  of  England. 
Some  of  his  political  preaching  must  have  been  hard  for  the 
opposition  to  take.  We  remember  a  fiery  spirit  who,  in  an 
exciting  debate  in  a  clerical  conclave,  sprung  to  his  feet  with 
this  Iriihiem :  "  Moderator,  it  is  more  than  I  cad  stand  to  sit 
still  and  listen  to  the  gentleman  over  the  way."  We  should 
think  any  unfortunate  Jefiersonian  would  have  felt  very  much 
80,  if  penned  np  in  an  old-feshioned  pew  while  the  doctor  was 
preaching  his  "  Jeroboam  "  (Uscourse.  The  chapter  upon  Em- 
mons as  a  pr^icher  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  volume.  It  was 
his  main  business.  Sometimes  he  would  review  a  book  in 
the  pulpit,  exposing  its  metaphysical  and  moral  fallacies.  His 
style  was  direct  and  concise  :  much  logic  —  little  rhetoric. 
The  name  of  "  Dr.  Beasoner,"  given  him  by  one  of  his  disci- 
ples, describes  his  method.  Everything  about  him  was  natural 
and  simple.  He  did  not  overlook  the  children  on  a  Sunday ; 
nor,  in  feet,  on  the  week-days,  as  they  very  well  understood. 
We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  he  possessed  much 
extemporaneous  power,  and  used  it  habitually  :  but  it  appears 
that  the  afternoon  applications  of  his  carefully-written  morning 
arguments  were  seldom  put  on  paper  beyond  the  statement  of 
the  successive  "  inferences  ; "  that  these  were  filled  up,  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  with  much  fluency  and  point ;  and  that  the 
discourses  as  now  printed  were  so  fer  forth  composed  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life,  thus  accounting  for  the  discrepancy  between 
their  yet  remembered  piquancy  as  delivered  and  their  present 
comparative  want  of  this  characteristic.  This  further  explains 
a  local  tradition,  that  he  frequently  did  not  begin  his  manuscript 
for  the  Sabbath  until  af^r  break&st  of  that  day.  Still,  it  was 
pretty  rapid  quill-driving,  with  all  the  rumination  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  to  write  out  the  twenty-five  minutes'  half  for  the 
morning's  use.  A  steel  pen  would  have  rendered  it  a  physical 
impossibility.    One  advantage  which  this  late  commencement 
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gave  him  was  the  opportanity  to  take  up  anj  nnusnal  prori- 
dence  of  the  week,  even  at  the  ver;  end  of  it,  for  the  Sunday 
diacourse — a  hahit  which  he  often  turned  to  excellent  and  strik- 
ing account. 

That  Emmons  belonged  to  the  small  class  of  what  are  called 
deddedly  ori^nal  men  is  beyond  diqiute.  But  as  a  thinker 
tre  most  be  allowed  still  to  place  him  rather  among  the  sharp 
and  narrov,  than  among  the  massive  and  comprehensive 
minda.  His  view  ran  further  perpendicnlarly  than  horizontally : 
its  depth  lacked  a  proportional  breadth.  The  theological  bouse 
which  he  planned  reminds  us  much  more  of  one  of  those  very 
tall  and  thin  structures  which  are  seen  sometimes  in  cities  on  a 
vacant  lot,  as  if  waiting  to  be  bnilt  up  against  by  something 
dse,  and  in  the  upper  stories  of  which  one  could  hardly  sleep 
without  the  fear  of  a  toppling-over  before  daylight,  than  of  a 
spacious,  sqtiare,  well-spread  mansion,  set  down  where  lots  are 
sold  by  the  acre  not  by  the  foot.  We  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  the  exceedingly  elaborate  effort,  extended  through  seventy 
of  these  pages,  to  eclaircize  "  His  Theolo^cal  System,"  has 
not  succeeded,  with  all  its  citations  in  single  or  double  columns, 
and  with  the  skilliil  commentaries  thereto  appended,  in  chang- 
ing this  opinion. 

A  still-sarviving  and  witty  champion  of  Hopkinsianism  was 
asked  to  tell  what  the  doctrine  thos  labelled  is ;  to  which  he 
answered  that  "  It  is  what  makes  people  h^."  We  have  long 
Uiongbt  that  this  was  about  the  &ct ;  in  other  words,  that  its 
definitions,  statements,  arguments  —  that  which  differences  it 
from  the  received  orthodox  fidth — have  in  them  more  of  smarts 
ness  than  solidly.  It  is  too  near  the  close  of  tlus  paper  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  Emmons's  peculiar  views,  and  his 
modifications,  at  a  few  points,  of  the  Hopkinsian  formulas. 
This  would  more  appropriately  belong  to  a  review  of  his  Sys- 
tem of  Divinity,  than  of  the  narrative  of  his  pers9nal  lifo.  But 
as  the  biographer  has  seen  fit  to  open  the  general  theol<^cal 
debate  in  this  connection,  a  few  remarks  suggest  themselves 
as  neither  irrelevant  nor  unseasonable. 

The  practical  results  (^  a  dogmatic  system,  on  a  &irly  ex- 
panded and  extended  scale,  are  its  nltimate  test.  Emmonsism, 
as  promnlged  by  its  author,  gave  so  great  prominence  to  the 
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doetrineB  of  DiTine  BOTeroignty,  a  viciirioos  atonement,  special 
Pivine  grace  in  regeneration,  and  the  trntha  generally  which 
lie  on  that  side  tiie  gospel,  that  its  c^posite  ontlooka  towards  a 
latitodinarian  scheme  did  not  open  the  way  at  first  to  die 
inroad  of  serious  errors.  The  personal  inflnence  of  the  elder 
Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  aome  otbws  of  a  like  theolc^cal  ^pe, 
and  the  effect  of  thnr  training  (£  the  chnrches,  particulaiiy-  in 
conjunction  with  the  revivals  of  their  day,  set  the  Franklin 
teacher  strongly  in  this  direction,  which  he  followed  out  quite 
bejTond  the  limits  of  a  legitimate  orthodoxy  into  several  nntei^ 
able  nltmisms.  It  is  historical,  that  his  preaching,  and  that  of 
his  nearer  followers,  hod  and  has  this  character ;  so  much  ao 
that  their  extreme  advances  along  this  ruige  of  positions  is  -Uu 
thing  by  which  th^  have  been  remembered  among  the  com- 
mon people.  Their  staple  of  polpitrinstroctitin  has  been  con- 
sidered as  very  rigid  and  uncompromising  npon  these  aspects 
of  the  Divine  government.  Bnt  there  is  another  set  of  dog- 
mas in  that  system  which  are  aa  inseparable  from  it,  and  which, 
not  balanced  as  originally  by  those  judicial  views  of  God's  rela- 
tions to  men,  &I1  straight  ov^  into  the  onbrace  of  a  ruinous 
liberalism.     We  are  living  to  see  this  sadly  realized. 

It  is  but  a  short  slide  from  the  celebrated  dietvm  of  this 
school,  that "  sin  consists  in  sinning,"  to  the  talnda  raaa  theory 
of  the  moderates.  Emmons  himself,  though  he  "  catechised 
the  children  "  (p.  341),  is  currently  credited  with  the  curt  and 
pointed  remark  that  "  original  sin  is  an  original  lie."  His 
printed  words  are  tantamoant  to  this : 

"  NothiDg  can  be  more  repugnant  to  Scriptore,  r«ssoa,  and  expe- 
rience, than  the  notion  of  oor  deriving  a  corrupt  heart  from  our  first 
parenU.  If  we  have  a  corrupt  heart,  as  undoubtedly  we  have,  it 
is  altogether  our  own,  and  eonnttM  in  our  evil  afiections  and  other 
evil  extrcita,  and  not  in  any  moral  ifatn,  poUiOion,  or  depravity  de- 
rived from  Adam."  — p.  378. 

Bnt  he  saved  himself  Irom  the  cbai^  of  making  in&nts 
therefore  incorrupt  and  innocent,  by  running  back  the  date  of 
this  actual  sinning  to  the  first  moment  of  thear  existence  as 
human  souls.  It  was  the  easy  and  natural  result  of  time  and 
advanced  culture  to  throw  down  this  last  quite  insufficient  bar' 
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rier ;  and  then,  holding  on  to  the  "  sin  consists  only  in  sinning," 
we  have  the  theoiy  of  human  nature  of  the  liberal  pulpits  and 
professorial  chairs  of  bath  the  heterodox  and  quan  orthodox. 
Thus,  there  is  nothing  sinful  in  a  man  but  what  he  himself 
personally  does  —  so  says  the  Hopkinsian.  Verj  true,  responds 
the  Socinlan  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  we  do  not  begin  actively  to 
tan  for  some  time  after  birth.  Therefore,  between  birth  and 
the  indeterminate  boundaiy-line  of  tlie  years  of  accountability, 
what  is  left  but  the  "  sheet  of  white  paper,"  waiting  doubtless 
to  be  badly  blotted  through  wrong  examples  and  influences,  but 
not  otherwise  prone  to  evil  at  all  ?  Young  Hopkinsianism  thus 
strikes  hands,  across  a  narrow  border,  with  Unitarian,  Univer^ 
Bslist,  Swedenborgian,  and  we  know  not  how  many  other  forms 
of  error.  And  if  it  attempts  to  check  its  too  sheer  descent  by 
patting  out  an  indefinite,  quavering  caveat  of  "  unbalanced 
moral  sensibilities,"  these  easy  Athenians  will  not  object  to 
admitting  tliat  phrase  among  their  delphic  terminology,  mean- 
ing nothing  more,  as  a  definition  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Fall  npon  mankind,  than  what  they  are  entirely  wilhng  to  ooti- 
cede,  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  company. 

Kow,  we  are  just  enoogh  behind  the  times  to  stand  fast  yet 
by  the  answer  —  that  "  the  sinfiilness  of  that  estate  whereinto 
man  fell  consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want  of 
original  righteousness,  and  the  cormption  of  his  whole  nature, 
which  is  commonly  called  original  sin,  together  with  all  actual 
transgressions  which  proceed  from  it."  And  we  purpose  to 
keep  our  footing  here,  at  the  risk  of  being  also  transfixed  with 
a  feathered  shaft  like  this,  shot  (as  we  fancy)  not  "  at  a  ven- 
ture," but  with  a  very  distinct  aim  : 

"The  Franklin  Calvinist  .  .  .  had  no  time,  therefore,  for  enter- 
taining his  hearers  with  a  theory  of  their  having  committed  a  sin  in 
Paradise.  They  rose  in  rebellion  when  he  anoMinced  that  they  would, 
if  they  could,  dethrone  God  ;  but  they  would  bare  loved  to  hear  him 
dedaim  on  their  having  reallj*  and  actually  eaten  the  apple  six  thousand 
years  ago.  He  believed  it  to  be  one  thing  to  press  on  men  the  charge 
that  tbey  tbcBwlves  are  now,  of  their  own  choice,  ready  to  crucify 
their  Lord  afresh  ;  and  a  very  diBhrciii  diing  to  utt«r  mystical  words 
CD  their  generic  participation  in  the  crime  commitled  in  the  heart  of 
Asia,  before  the  birth  of  Ciun.  ...  If  Emmons  bad  taken  delight  hi 
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this  fuhkoable  CalviDUm,  ho  might  have  astonished  hii  aaditore  with 
his  sesquipedalian  nomenclature,  and  earned  a  shining  name  for  his 
polished  orUiodoxy."    p.  426. 

—  a  paragraph  which  shows  that  the  art  oS  caricature  is  not 
confined  to  Brooklyn  Heists. 

The  earlier  Emmonites  defended  a  theory  of  Natural  Ability 
that  not  only  asserted  man's  constitutional  capacity  to  be  all 
that  his  Maker  requires,  (which  is  true,)  but  also  his  actual 
power  to  meet,  unassisted,  every  claim  of  God  upon  him. 
*'  He  taught  that  God  never  requires  of  men,  what  they  have 
Dot  the  natural  power  to  do : "  (^  course,  all  the  power  requisite, 
if  this  heading  of  the  section  signifies  anything  to  the  purpose. 
He  taught  that  *'  men  have  natural  power  to  regenerate  them- 
selves "  (p.  874) ;  "  that  men  are  active  and  not  passive  in 
regeneration "  (p.  428)  —  the  word  used  is  not  conver»vm, 
of  which  this  would  be  true.  "  They  need  no  other  principle, 
power,  or  ability  to  do  all  that  God  reqiiires,  than  they  natu- 
rally possess :  are  as  able  to  do  right  as  to  do  wrong  .  .  .  are 
as  able  to  obey  any  command  of  God  as  to  disobey  it  .  .  .  are 
able  to  obey  every  command  of  God."  (p.  375.)  Framed,  how- 
ever, as  these  strong  expresnons  were  into  the  stringent  coun- 
terparts of  God's  sovereign  decrees  of  electing  grace,  his  direct 
agency  in  determining  human  choices,  and  a  i-egenerating  im- 
pulse on  his  part  which,  in  lact,  amounted  almost  to  a  Divine 
compulsion  of  irresistible  conquest  —  these  daring  statements 
were  much  hampered  in  doing  the  injury  of  which  they  wer6 
capable.  Here,  again,  time  has  wrought  adversely.  Prom 
hundreds  of  our  pulpits  the  hawsers  have  been  cnt  which 
moored  them  up  to  these  firm  fastenings  of  God's  throne  and 
grace.  These  doctrines  in  which  those  lathers  delighted,  which, 
in  their  view,  so  exalted  Jehovah  and  abased  the  sinner,  are  not 
set  forth  in  distinctness  sufficient  to  hold  men  back  from  a  &Ise, 
presumptuous  self-reliance,  while  still  they  are  told  that  they  are 
able  entirely  to  do  all  that  God  demands  of  them.  Very  wdl ; 
they  will  do  it,  at  their  own  convenience.  If  they  have  the 
a&ir  so  c(mipletely  in  their  own  hands,  almost  any  vacant  hour 
will  suffice  to  adjust  it.  Kot  very  much  is  said  now  about  the 
Holy  Spirit's  official  work  in  salvation,  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  this  end.     How  should  this  be  so  indispensaUe,  if  man  has 
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a]l  the  natmal  ability  wanted  in  the  premises  ?  Consequently, 
men  do  not  fear,  at  present,  ta  they  used  to,  aboat  grieving 
away  forever  that  Spirit  by  these  self-confident  procrastinationB. 
Hence,  a  reckleoa  impenitency  which  will  do  its  own  work  when 
it  pleases  ;  and  because  it  knows  that  it  cannot  do  much  in  the 
way  of  holiness,  it  naturally  enough  infers  that  there  ia  nothing 
very  radical  or  thorough  which  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  that  **a  change  of  heart"  is  only 
resolving  to  be  a  Ohrisdan,  that  is  —  passing  an  inward  resolu- 
ticwi  that  you  are  one  already.  So  orthodoxy  glides  again  down 
this  easy  slope  into  something  with  "  which  no  liberal  Christian 
will  be  mach  disposed  to  disagree."  [Vid.  Boston  Review, 
Volume  I.  p.  520. 

Our  biographer  has  lai^y  set  in  order,  in  parallel  columns, 
the  apparent  contradictions  in  positions  maintained  by  Emmons : 
we  think  that  he  has  shown  more  perspicacity  here  than  success 
in  his  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  contradiction  is  only  in  appear- 
ance. So,  we  presume  be  would  interpose  a  note  at  this  point 
—  to  the  effect  that  Emmons  held  a  very  emphatic  sentiment  of 
the  mortd  impotency  of  the  sinner.  It  is  worth  asking,  how 
much  of  native  power  you  have  left  (which  deserves  the  name 
of  power)  after  yon  have  subtracted  the  moral  impotency  from 
the  natoral  ability.  "  What's  in  a  name  f  "  Constitutional 
capadty  for  religion  is  one  thing.  We  all  have  it.  Real  power 
to  make  ourselves  '*  sons  of  Ciod "  is  a  fiction  of  the  schools. 
But  the  schools  carry  it  as  a  metaphysical  distinction  ;  and  the 
pulpits  follow,  as  afiecting  a  knowing,  philosophic  air ;  and  the 
pews  are  flattered  into  a  persuasion  of  their  decided  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  and  humanity  becomes  its  own  Saviour. 

Will  the  reader  follow  us  carefiilly  here  ?  When  Emmons 
so  stontly  defended  this  "  exercise  "  scheme  of  bis,  locating  all 
sin  in  man's  sinlul  acts  of  will,  and  denying  that  we  are  "  by 
nature  children  of  wrath  "  — he  had  no  idea  what  a  harvest  of 
proud,  self-reliant  &ncies  would  ripen  from  this  seed.  But 
here  is  the  fiict.  He  is  <inoted  and  lauded  by  our  recent  theo- 
lognes  fbr  these  strongly  argued  points  which  the  most  liberal 
divinity  among  us  welcomes  ;  but  the  other  side  of  his  theology 
is  left  stranded  along-shore  as  behind  the  age:  of  course,  we 
q>eak  coiiiiwrativdy.     Ko  connection  with  the  first  sin,  save  in- 
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cidental — no  disposition  there&om  arising  to  go  astraj — no  real 
responsibility  for  anything  save  one's  own  volitions  —  all  evil 
and  good  in  these  alone,  so  far  as  onr  cliaracter  and  destiny  are 
concerned  —  bold  on  to  tbese  C^cta,  and  lay  the  main  stress  of 
the  pulpit  upon  them  ;  and  instead  of  making  men  realize  their 
guilt  and  peril,  you  do  precisely  the  reverse.  What  Emmona 
did  in  converting  men,  be  did  not  do  by  tbb  arm  of  bis  battle, 
alone  or  mainly.  He  preached  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  evangelic  text,  with  an  equal  stress  laid  on  the 
supernatural  work  declared  in  it,  —  "  But  as  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  be  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even 
to  them  that  believe  on  his  name:  which  were  bom,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
Crod."  We  are  amplifying  this  topic  somewhat  to  a  repetitions 
length.  But  it  needs  to  be  understood  how  the  human  element 
in  our  ci'eed  is  prevailing  over  the  Divine;  whence  the  start 
and  wliat  the  method  of  this  process.  We  are  not  arguing  a 
theory,  bnt  setting  down  history.  Dr.  Channing's  descent  Irom 
the  'Newport  to  the  Federal-Street  platform  may  be  profitably 
studied  in  this  connection. 

These  pages  renew  the  argument  which  ascribes  our  salvation 
through  Christ  "  directly  and  immediately  to  a  more  winning 
perfection  than  justice ;  to  the  iree,  untrammelled,  unnecessitated 
Grace  of  the  Monarch."  (p.  389.)  This  is  the  Andoverian 
claim,  in  the  premises.  We  object  to  this  putting  of  the  case, 
implying,  as  it  does,  that  the  received  Calvinism  of  our  creeds 
and  confessions  attributes  the  sinner's  redemption  to  anything 
higher  or  more  ultimate  than  just  this  very  ffrace.  The  biog- 
rapher of  course  knows  this  ;  and  we  decline  being  put  by  his 
words  into  the  issue  of  justice  vertut  grace.  His  cross-question- 
ing is  more  artful  than  truthful. 

"  Did  Christ  bear  the  legal  penalty  which  was  due  to  us  ?  '  Tea," 
many  Calvinists  reply.  'No,*  was  the  reply  (^  Eniinons;  for  aflur 
our  penalty  has  been  borne  once,  distributive  justice  forbids  that  it  be 
borne  the  oecond  time,  and  therefore,  on  thia  theory,  our  freedom  from 
punishment  results  immediately  from  strict  justice ;  not  from  sovereign 
grace,"     p.  389. 

We  challenge  the  **  therefore."  It  is  not  one  of  Paul's  rivets. 
It  is  not  held  that  Christ  so  literally,  and  in  every  way,  bore  the 
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penalty  of  sin  u  dier«ftire  to  suspend  the  Kction  of  God's  love  and 
mercy,  *'  free,  nntramnielled,  unnecessitated  "  in  redemption. 
So  far  from  this,  the  whole  procedure  begun  in  sovereign  grace 
alone.  That  ori^nated  this  counsel  of  eternity  which  had  ita 
ftilfilment  at  Calvaiy.  Bat  the  gospel  does  put  Christ's  atone- 
ment in  such  a  relation  to  God's  just  claims  upon  the  individual 
transgressor — his  "distributive  justice"  —  that  salvation  conies 
through  Christ's  satisfying  these  demiuids  of  law,  in  precept 
and  penalty,  upon  his  condemned  soul.  God's  grace  is  mi- 
nified, not  in  ignoring  the  righteous  grasp  of  justice  upon  the 
ofiender,  and  saving  him  through  some  impulse  o(  general 
benev<Jence,  or  "  public  justice,"  aa  the  phrase  now  is,  bat  in 
devising  a  plan  of  justification  which  shall  meet  the  sinner  in 
his  individual  deftult  and  ruin,  and  reconcile,  in  his  salvation, 
the  chums  of  law  and  the  securing  of  life  everlasting.  If  Grace 
provides  for  Justice  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  ita  adjudged  vic- 
tim, and  superintends  with  sleepless  love  the  entire  details  of  our 
actual  rescue  from  the  second  death,  how  is  this  being  saved  by 
Law  and  not  by  Grace  ?  That  Jesus  took  our  law-place  as  he 
did,  was  simply  "  because  God  «o  loved  the  world."  We  claim 
for  our  doctrine  a  peculiar  property  in  the  fiimiliar  stanza : 

"  Grace  first  cootrived  s  waj 
To  Bsve  r«bet1iou«  man  ; 
And  all  the  steps  tbat  grace  dispUj, 
Which  drew  tha  wondrous  plaa." 

"Are  our  eiiu  Fiterally  imputed  to  Christ  ?  '  Yes,'  many  Galvinisis 
answer.  ■  No,'  was  the  answer  of  Emmons.  .  .  .  Has  Christ  rescued 
us  from  the  guilt  of  sin  ?  '  Tes,'  respond  many  Calviniats.  '  No,'  re- 
sponds EmmoBs.  ...  Is  (be  meritorious  obedience  of  Christ  literally 
imputed  to  us  ?     '  Yes,'  many  Calvinists  affirm.     '  No,'  is  the  woid  of 


We  do  not  care  to  fill  in  ^e  reasons  which  the  biographical 
theologian  ingeniously  puts  in  the  lips  of  the  older,  in  this  still 
"  shorter  catechism."  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  "  Yes  "  of 
'*  many  Calvinists "  to  these  interrogatories  is  not  affii'med  in 
the  sense  here  forced  upon  them,  so  as  to  make  them  teach  that 
our  salvation  is  one  of  justice  instead  of  Divine,  almighty  grace. 
Our  former  reply  covers  the  whole  ground.  We  hold  no  such 
commercial  imputation  of  sin  or  righteousness  as  to  authorize 
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t}ie  in&rence  that,  through  this  imputation  of  the  tbrmer  to 
Christ,  we  must  be  freed  from  its  bai^en,  mediately  or  "imme>- 
cUately  by  exact  justice,  and  not  by  sovereign  grace ;"  or,  so  as 
that  throngh  Christ's  obedience,  "  we  must  receive  its  positive 
recompense  from  retributive  justice,  not  from  sovereign  gnice." 
We  hold,  with  Paul  to  the  Romans,  such  a  doctrine  here  as 
teaches  —  "  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  deaUi,  even  bo  might 
QSACE  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord."  (6 :  21.)  Of  course,  says  Stuart,  (in  locoC) 
huauoironp  here  means  '*  righteousness  in  the  sense  of  justifi- 
cation, i.  e.,  OotTt  righteousness  —  that  which  he  gives  or  b^ 
stows  .  .  .  grace  which  auperaboundg  has  exercised  its  sway  in 
procuring  a  remission  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation  and  be- 
stowing that  justification  which  is  connected  with  eternal  life." 
These  are  transactions  in  law  and  justice,  as  well  as  in  grace; 
and  in  those  because  in  tiiis.  Our  author  essays  to  work  a  logical 
pestle,  in  this  section,  to  the  apparent  pulveri^ng  of  our  old 
English  divines  and  th^ii-  unworthy  successors,  which  will  not 
cause  us  to  depart  from  our  foolishness  so  long  as  we  have  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  Logic  is  good.  But 
we  had  as  lief  worship  a  dry  stick  as  this  idol  of  some  of  oar 
schoolmen.  Its  forms  are  not  the  absolute  compass  and  cir- 
cuit of  all  spiritual  truth.  Christ's  revelation  reuses  a  servile 
submission  to  its  cramps  and  screws.  If  demonstration  be  de- 
manded of  its  un reliableness  as  a  final  arbiter,  enough  of  it  is  at 
hand  in  the  extreme  inferences  which  Emmons  accepted  from 
hi^  own  premises  of  "  disinterested  benevolence."  Living  men 
have  heard  this  deduction  from  his  logic  stoutiy  maintained  — 
that  if  God  had  told  Satan  before  his  apostasy  that  it  was  on 
the  whole  for  the  Divine  honor  that  he  should  rebel  and  be  a 
lost  spirit  forever,  Satan  should  have  therefore  prefeiTed  rebellion 
and  crime  forever  to  the  holiness  in  which  thus  far  he  had  re- 
joiced ;  which,  reduced  to  its  logical  expression,  is  —  "a  holy 
willingness  to  be  unholy  "  —  a  scientific  reuduum,  but  an  insult 
to  common  sense. 

We  shall  not  complain,  but  we  distinctly  affirm  that  the  im- 
pression evidently  sought  to  be  conveyed  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  our  Protestant  standards,  in  this  memoir,  is  histori- 
cally without  foundation.     If  theolt^ical  discussion  is  to  go  on 
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onder  cover  of  perversions  and  snppreasions  of  avowed  belief, 
cf  misconstrnctions  of  declared  sentiments  and  imputations  of 
directly  disclaimed  conclusions,  such  aa  recent  publications  Iroin 
this  prolific  source  have  ^ven  ue,  we  shall  soon  have  the  hypo- 
chondriac's bntasy  realized,  who  imagined  that  his  head  had 
been  taken  off,  and  reset  on  his  shoulders  feeing  backwards. 
We  decline  this  very  delicate  operation  for  ourselves,  being  sat- 
isfied with  oar  present  outlook.  We  intend  to  protest  against 
it  for  those  who  are  not  here  to  do  it  for  themselves.  Why  are 
not  tlie  representatives  of  the  Westminster  divines  entitled  to 
the  same  liberty  of  self-interpretation  as  the  Franklin  disputant  ? 
Pages  of  this  volume  are  taken  up  in  exonerating  him  from 
the  chaises  of  &taligtic  and  Antinomian  heresies  by  arraying 
quotatioDS  Jrom  other  of  his  writings  which  go  as  &r  the  oppo- 
site way.  Thus,  by  a  sort  of  theolf^c&l  chemistry,  the  oxygen 
and  acid  are  thrown  into  a  neutral  salt  which,  under  the  pres- 
ent manipulation,  is  in  some  danger  of  losing  its  savor.  Sup- 
pose such  anthors  as  Owen,  and  Griffin',  and  Woods,  might  be 
suffered  to  explain  themselves  with  the  same  fulness,  and  that 
a  &ir  compeudium  of  what  they  really  taught  could  thus  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  readers  of  divinity  as  an  exposition  of 
genuine  Old  School  doctrine  ?  One  thing  is  pretty  certain  — 
that  the  Ifeo-Calvinists  among  us,  who  are  levyii]g  snch 
mighty  war  in  Introductions  and  Quarterlies  and  Treatises 
for  a  &ith  which  shall  give  Keason  its  proper  place,  would  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  Oom  has  long  ago  been  done  much  more 
scripturally  than  they  are  likely  to  do  it,  and  that,  like  the  val- 
iant Moor's,  thb  particular  "  occupaUon "  of  theirs  would  be 
"  gone." 

This  volume  sn^;ests  more  queries  than  we  have  space  or 
power  to  satisfy.  Is  it,  for  instance,  to  he  taken  as  a  virtual 
installation  of  the  Franklin  divinity,  with  eclectic  variations, 
upon  (he  "  Abbot  Foundation  ?  "  We  have  heard  this  convic- 
tion expressed,  with  some  surprise,  by  friends  of  the  biographer. 
But  then,  again,  are  not  the  "  variations  "  so  serious  as  to  quite 
adulterate  the  genuineness  of  the  product?  We  fancy  the 
"  dozen  or  so  "  original  Emmonites  yet  surviving  woukl  liardly 
taste  dte  pure  Savor  of  their  vintage  in  this  compound.  We 
have  a  considerably  clear  idea  of  what  the  Franklin  doctor  held 
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as  Christian  ductrine.  He  never  nsed  worda  to  conceal  his 
thought.  We  devoutly  wish  that  all  his  professed  adcuien 
would  as  fearlessly  lift  the  veil. 


RIGHT   CULTUKE   IN  THE   SCHOOL-HOOM. 

Bkouohau  once  said  that  it  was  his  confirmed  belief  that 
mankind  had  learned  half  they  ever  knew  before  they  were 
seven  years  old.  The  school-room  is  entered  at  the  age  of  four 
or  five,  and  left  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  A  considerable 
portion  of  both  halves  of  the  knowledge  to  which  the  statesman 
refers  mnst  be  secured  after  the  school-days  have  bsgnn,  and 
before  they  are  ended.  This  makes  the  question  concerning  an 
appropriate  school-culture  very  important.  That  culture  must 
principally  relate  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  intellectual 
powers.  For  the  school-room  is  not  directly  meant  to  make 
stout  men  and  women,  or  whole-souled  and  consistent  Chris- 
tians, Its  chief  design  is  to  make  scholars.  So  that  legisla- 
tors, boards  of  education,  school  committees,  and  teachers 
deserve  to  be  impeached  if  they  do  not  guard  the  school-room 
against  everything  which  prevents  the  right  opening  and  happy 
maturing  of  the  intellect,  with  as  much  care  and  zeal  as  the 
mariner  protects  his  compass  against  substances  which  shall 
keep  it  ftom  guiding  him  to  safe  seas  and  desirable  havens. 

How  shall  these  intellectual  powers  be  drawn  forth  and  exer- 
cised ?  Some  have  given  the  lead  to  a  mental  faculty  which 
more  properly  follows,  and  acts  upon  the  materials  its  forerunner 
has  gathered.  This  is  to  violate  nature  instead  of  copying  it. 
The  cultnre  of  the  scljool-room  will  be  right,  when  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  passing  to  their  maturity  in  the  order  which 
nature  designs ;  just  as  the  cultnre  of  the  farm  will  be  right, 
when  the  preparation  of  the  seed,  deep  ploughing,  thorough 
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barrowiDg,  and  careful  drilling  have  the  relation  to  each  other, 
that  a  wue  expwience  dictates. 

There  is  what  may  be  called  the  period  of  the  memoiy  in 
hmnan  life,  that  is  to  say,  a  time  when  the  culture  of  tlie  mem- 
ory is  the  easiest.  This  period  comes  early,  covers  a  large  por- 
tion of  sdiool^ife,  and  precedes  the  age  of  jodginent.  It  is  the 
season  in  which  the  materials  for  the  tutnre  action  of  the  judg- 
ment are  to  he  gathered.  If  we  sbonld  attempt  to  mature  this 
before  we  have  ripoied  the  memory,  we  are  running  as  much  in 
advance  of  nature  as  the  so^alled  philosophers,  who  declared  the 
laws  of  the  physical  system  before  they  had  noticed  the  (acts 
firom  which  these  laws  were  to  be  generalized.  A  metaphy- 
sician of  considerable  distinction  has  stud,  *'We  cannot  form 
abstract  notions  independently  of  the  aid  of  the  memory ;  we 
can  neither  exercise  the  power  of  reasoning  nor  of  imagination 
without  it."  It  follows,  that  when  the  memory  is  well  devel- 
t^>ed,  the  chancee  for  the  proper  and  large  growth  of  the  reason 
become  more  sure.  So  that  it  is  doubtless  safe  to  say,  that  in 
many  cases  the  judgment  may  lie  comparatively  unexercised, 
and  yet  a  school-room  cultm:^  be  right.  There  is  a  suitable- 
ness to  the  structure  of  the  human  nund  in  the  phrase — "get- 
ting the  lesson  by  heart."  It  may  be  labor.  This  labor  may 
be  the  best  medium  through  which  we  shall  reach  the  result 
which  Scripture  intended,  when  it  said,  "  It  is  good  for  a  man 
that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  Old  Candace  said  that 
"  rfie  felt  it  in  her  bones,"  when  anything  had  become  a  real 
fact  in  God's  government,  instead  of  a  reverie  of  the  fimcy. 
So  must  the  child  feel  it  through  his  bones,  if  he  is  ever  to 
grasp  the  great  ideas  of  intelligence,  in  distinction  from  merely 
dreaming  about  things.  There  is  no  wing  of  a  seraph  to  bear 
him  along.  The  pilgrims  who  took  an  accommodation  line  of 
coaches  to  the  celestial  city,  alwaya  were  set  down  close  to  the 
dangerous  rapids.  But  those  who  took  the  "Bunyan  route," 
who  met  the  difficulties  and  overcame  them,  came  out  farther 
up  the  stream,  where  there  was  a  beautiful  and  safe  crossing. 

Religion  and  the  highest  literature  are  alike  in  this,  that  the 
violent  take  them  by  force.  Tbwe  are  certain  books  widely 
circulated,  that  have  been  called  "  Improving  Books."  They 
may  be  "improving"  in  this,  that  they  repeat  in  a  simple  way 
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what  moat  persons  knew  before.  But  a  generation  that  is  to 
push  itself  out  into  the  wide  realm  of  knowledge,  that  is  to  ad- 
vance itself  and  advance  tbe-race,  needs  more  ^*  improving  books  " 
than  these  8implifie<f  manuals.  The  law  of  improvement  is  but 
another  name  for  the  law  of  labor.  Drill  is  no  more  necessary 
for  the  soldier  than  the  scholar.  The  simplification  neeessary 
IB  that  which  makes  the  progress  gradual  and  sure,  so  that  tfae 
child  shall  not  overleap  any  of  the  rounds  of  the  ladder  ;  bufc 
never  that  mjaerable  help  which  brings  the  rounds  so  near  that 
it  is  not  needtul  for  him  to  climb.  Pressing  through  difficulties 
which  must  crush  or  be  crushed,  prepares  for  an  easy  and  tri- 
umphant course  of  strong  thought  and  action,  as  going  through 
systematically  arranged  discords  brings  us  to  the  sweetest  and 
highest  harmonies.  There  is  a  heroism  of  the  school-room  as 
well  as  of  the  battle-field.  There  may  be  benefit  in  the  recep- 
tion and  retention  of  things,  the  reason  of  which  we  are  not 
competent  to  see.  Augustine  used  to  say  that  he  "  believed 
in  order  to  know."  And  when  be  had  fiistened  upon  certain 
points  of  &ith,  whose  metes  and  bounds  he  could  not  accurately 
define,  then  he  careered  away  into  those  luminous  ranges  of 
truth  which  bis  strengthened  eye  could  survey.  This  Angua- 
tinian  maxim  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  is  the  leading  line  to  that  pyramidal  system  of  thought 
which  rises  above  the  desert  a  German  rationalism  was  making, 
(md  draws  attention  to  itself  as  the  intellectual  wonder  of  the 
age.  In  this  period  of  memory,  many  a  thing  is  stored  away 
which  might  be  marked  with  this  Augustinian  and  Hamiltonian 
label,  and  which  leads  to  a  large  knowledge  of  other  things, 
and  finally  to  a  knowledge  that  is  very  clear  of  itself.  To  neg- 
lect this  period  is  to  reduce  greatly  the  chances  of  an  accurate 
scholarship.  The  good  scholar  comes  not  often  from  those  who 
.  begin  to  study  late  in  life.  The  reason  is  not  that  he  has  not 
sufficient  time,  but  that  he  has  passed  through  what  we  have 
called  the  period  of  the  memory  without  laying  the  foundations 
that  belong  peculiarly  to  it.  The  good  scholar  is  not  otlen 
from  those  who  have  squandered  this  season  in  forcing  the 
judgment,  or  brightening  that  imagination  which  Stillingfleet 
calls  "  a  shop  of  shadows."  For  he  is  putting  the  last  first  and 
the  first  last,  which  God  may  do,  who  is  able  to  bring  some< 
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thing  oat  of  nothing;  bat  which  none  of  his  creatures  must 
attempt  who  hope  for  a  finished  intellectual  cnlhire. 

Johnson  nsed  to  say  of  Garrick,  "  Davy  always  makes  his 
Latin  from  the  meaning,  and  not  his  meaning  from  the  Latin." 
He  was  jnst  such  a  scholar  as  the  play-reader  of  early  life  woold 
be  likely  to  be.  The  proper  teacher  for  the  school-room  is  one 
who  gets  his  meaning  irom  his  books,  and  is  not  content  with 
&stening  a  sense  of  his  own  npon  them.  He  is  the  servant  of  his 
text-books,  because  they  are  so  much  better  authority  than  he 
ever  could  be,  when  Idi  to  his  own  notions.  He  osee  the  key 
that  opens  their  treasures.  He  pours  forth  the  fire  from  his 
own  soul  to  give  to  their  clouds  the  silver  lining.  He  freights 
the  memory  with  golden  stores,  while  others,  who  diminish  the 
valae  uf  this  noble  fomlty,  care  only  to  see  it  laden  with  cheap 
wares.  He  is  the  helper  through  the  "  Sloughs  of  Despond  " 
which  lay  along  the  early  path  of  the  pilgrim  scholar.  He  is 
to  watch  carefully  the  period  of  the  memory,  and  make  it  a 
woiUng  one,  that  the  pnpil  may  naturally  and  easily  advance 
to  the  period  of  judgment  which  often  begins  to  act  spontane- 
oasly.  It  is  sud  that  Rufns  Choate,  no  matter  how  pressing 
bis  business,  used  to  commit,  even  to  his  latest  day,  some  choice 
literary  lines.  He  could  never  have  done  this  had  he  not  em- 
pl<^ed  earh'er  life  in  making  his  mind  the  retentive  storehouse 
of  such  precious  things.  The  astonishing  power  of  Edward 
Everett  over  his  audiences  is  traceable  to  the  school-rooms  of 
Dorchester,  where  he  was  engaged,  not  so  much  npon  compara- 
tive philology,  as  upon  words  themselves;  where  he  acquired 
such  an  accuracy  of  memory  that  it  is  to  him  like  the  "charity 
which  never  laileth  ;  "  where  the  exactness  of  translation  fitted 
him,  in  these  late  periods,  to  translate  the  life  which  Americana 
so  greatly  value  into  those  glowing  words,  in  which  it  shines 
and  burns  and  csptivatea  even  more  than  upon  the  field  of  con- 
test, in  the  halls  of  a  Continental  Congress,  or  upon  the  slopes 
of  Moont  Vernon.  He  left  the  University  onnsualty  young ; 
but  so  systematic  was  his  scholarship,  while  there,  that  he  could 
r^feat  pages  of  Locke  at  any  time.  He  is  an  admirable  repre- 
■oitative  of  that  eminent  scholarship  to  which  the  appropriate 
discipline  we  have  spoken  of  leads.  The  celebrated  Richard 
Bentley  was  the  pride  of  England's  erudition.    In  the  branches 
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of  higher  cnticism,  our  language  nev«r  has  produced  hii  equal. 
He  tells  as  that  his  early  life  was  employed  miich  apon  words, 
and  that,  when  the  master  told  him  to  keep  bia  eyes  upon  bis 
books,  he  did  not  know  that  be  was  turning  them  off  for  the 
▼ery  purpose  of  fixing  his  lesson  more  firmly.  This  early 
training  gave  promise  of  his  astonishing  later  skill,  so  that  fae 
was  as  much  at  borne  amid  old  records,  as  many  are  in  those 
whose  dates  and  authors  the  slightest  thought  may  settle,  at 
ways  treading  on  firm  ground,  and  making  his  opponents  before 
he  left  them  as  sure  as  he.  Independently  of  these  examples, 
we  at)  know  the  worth  of  a  good  memory  in  everything  that 
relates  to  the  fiicts  of  history,  the  close  familiarity  with  the 
literary  treasures  of  both  poetry  and  prose.  The  eye  of  tho 
scholar  should  be  always  fixed  upon  this  facility  of  remember- 
ing. We  would  have  these  lessons  so  mastered  that  they  will 
not  be  a  mere  patchwork,  one  third  the  scholar's,  one  third  the 
author's,  and  one  third  that  which  the  teacher  supplies.  It 
were  well  if  our  scholars  could  become  a  reflection  of  the  end- 
lessly brilliant  Macaulay,  who  could  repeat  (it  is  said}  the 
whole  of  "  Paradise  Lost ; "  or  of  Humboldt,  who  was  never 
known  to  forget  anything ;  or  of  the  retentive  old  lady  who, 
when  her  minister  treated  her  to  a  sermon  that  she  bad  faith- 
folly  listened  to  years  ago,  took  his  hand  most  cordially  as  he 
went  out,  and  said,  "  Parson,  why  did  you  not  tell  the  stor^ 
yon  told  before,  which  I  thought  was  the  best  part  of  the 
sermon." 

We  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  judgment.  It  is  only  the 
order  of  development  of  which  we  write.  In  some  exercises 
of  the  school-room,  both  memory  and  judgment  will  be  col- 
latorally  used  in  producing  the  best  schdaiship.  We  are  sure 
that  ^e  education  of  the  Commonwealth,  its  normal  system  of 
training,  has  done  a  good  service  in  applying  the  judgment  to 
those  points  where  we  can  do  notliing  without  it.  The  mathe- 
matical scholar  without  a  well-disciplined  judgment  is  an  im- 
possibility. Sir  William  Hamilton  says  that  mathematical 
science  is  the  easiest  thing  to  the  judgment ;  that  moral  ab- 
stractions give  it  its  severest  exercise.  His  fomiliarity  with 
abstruse  metaphysics  may  have  called  him  away  somewhat 
from  the  higher  processes  of  calculation,  and  prejudiced  him 
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concaming  the  proper  relation  whitsh  each  has  in  testti^  ikb 
mental  strength.  We  are  sure  ibat  the  long  details  of  madie- 
matical  problems,  the  higher  pcnnts  of  the  calcnJus,  -form  ikb 
"  thougfat-hiDds  "  that  meet  thinkers  do  not  ventare  -upon,  wfii 
where  the  boldest  intellects  only  are  found.  The  scholar  mast 
think  largely  if  he  would  caloolate  long.  Whether  he  Shalt 
pass  from  the  mle  to  the  practice,  and  from  that  to  the  prin- 
dple,  or  from  the  prindplB  to  the  mle,  may  be  a  question. 
Bat  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  most  understand  the  prin- 
ciple npon  which  the  mle  is  grounded,  or  his  progress  will  be 
Kke  the  chaiiots  of  Egypt  from  which  the  wheeb  were  taken, 
and  which  drove  heavily.  This  makes  teachers  necessary  who 
are  not  confined  to  a  mere  repetition  of  words  and  Bgures ;  who 
may  not  always  be  required  to  range  ferther,  but  who  can  do  Jt 
when  occasion  calls.  But  with  rach  teachers,  the  best  in  the 
wn-hl  if  they  understand  themselves  and  the  human  mind,  the 
danger  is  that  the  things  which  call  for  the  judgment  will  he 
pressed  into  the  period  which  God  liaa  appointed  for  the  asetn- 
ory,  and  thus  the  jadgment  be  ibrced  at  the  &ture  expense  of 
the  scholar.  These  tasks  tor  the  judgment,  whether  they  be 
moral  or  mathematical,  had  better  come  in  later  vather  than 
that  this  flhoald  be  done. 

There  are  times  and  seasons  for  everything.  There  as  « 
history  which  may  early  be  tafc^i  np  ;  and  a  philosophy  of  ^at 
history  which  may  otrich  a  Uter  period  of  study.  **  You  must 
repent  of  your  sina,"  (said  the  negro  to  his  muiter)  "  befom  yen 
can  tell  whst  Paul  means  in  the  Romans."  There  is  sonet^dng 
to  do  besides  die  great  work  of  teaching  the  mind  to  thnk  far 
itself.  It  is  to  be  replraiisbed  with  the  mighty  thoughts  that 
have  been  flowing  along  the  tide  of  time,  many  of  which  have 
Sowed  otrt  from  the  Hiroue  of  God ;  which  systenatioally  stond 
away  mte  ready  for  the  future  refining  processes  of  the  reason, 
and  being  frised  in  the  ^embic  of  one's  own  intellect  i^t^  start 
Ibrth  ^ain  in  new  and  brilHaut  forms,  with  a  wider  ran^^  m4 
a  qtHckw  impulse.  There  is  an  hoar  when  the  mind  u  to  be  a 
vastsenscdiomof  impresuoas,<itA«seikele>yca«f  the  book,^lm 
t]ta  iuiHB  of  tire  trees,  are  to  drop  their  treMsres,  and  the 
flowers'  of  homan  and  divine  thought,  like  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  are  to  yi^  ap  th^  fragrance,  for  thia  al»orpttve  soul ; 
VOL.  n- — Mh  m.  6 
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wben  the  whole  array  of  things  and  beiDgs  stands  ready  to  im- 
press its  image  upon  a  seemingly  passive  substance.  Then  an 
hour  will  come  when  this  welt-fnmished  being  shall  be^  to 
react  upon  the  imiverse  which  has  been  acting  so  powerihllv 
upon  himself;  to  mark  the  book  with  the  lines  of  his  own 
thought,  and  add  to  the  worth  and  beauty  of  another's  concep- 
tion the  rich  finish  of  his  own  ;  to  create  new  spheres  for  others 
to  range  in,  that  the  processes  of  recepUon  and  creation  may 
keep  repeating  themselves,  while  time  shall  last.  To-day,  the 
mother  has  spoken  to  her  child  the  simple  word,  "  Be  good." 
All  which  is  inclnded  in  that  "  good,"  may.be  veiy  indistinctly 
MDJectured ;  but  it  will  come  along  with  the  varied  occasions 
of  li^  and  will  range  itself  under  the  sentiment  which  a 
mother's  love  so  richly  and  warmly  embedded.  Our  higher 
courses  of  education  often  postpone  matters  to  a  late  period 
which  require  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  in  its  riper  forms. 
Some  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  require  no  Enghsb  compo- 
sition till  the  last  term  of  the  second  year ;  none,  until  the 
second  year.  Most  of  them  always  have  deferred  the  studies 
for  which  a  mature  judgment  is  demanded  as  &r  along  in  the 
course  as  is  practicable.  The  reason  is,  that  the  materials  may 
be  gathered  upon  which  the  anderstandiog  shall  act.  While 
our  age  is  advancing,  it  must  not  forget  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, or  be  inattentive  to  the  demands  of  human  nature. 

The  watchword  then  for  early  life  is  close,  careful  study.  It 
will  not,  with  ordinary  care,  be  likely  to  injure  us.  The  peri^ 
odicals  now  complain  of  danger  to  the  physical  system  from  the 
pressure  of  the  school-room.  It  is  a  dream  that  this  waste  of 
physical  energy  has  arisen  from  too  steady  and  long  a  strain  of 
the  mind  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  strain  has  been  upon  the  part 
which  corresponds  with  the  period  of  life  that  nature  has  reached. 
If  we  have  misapplied  the  strain,  used  for  close  reasoning  and 
nice  judgment  the  hours  which  God  meant  for  another  purpose, 
— then,  indeed,  onr  scholars  will  need  the  long  vacations,  the 
la^  evenings  and  mornings,  and  the  freedom  from  every  such 
thing  as  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible,  for  which  some  of  our 
periodicals  and  lecturers  clamor.  There  is  no  danger,  in  all  the 
study  which  is  now  required,  of  increasing  New  England's 
physical  feebleness.      People  are  rather  dying  for  the  want. 
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than  the  excess  of  mental  application.  The  systematic  develoi^ 
ment  of  the  mind,  the  rising  from  large  memories  to  wide  and 
triamphant  reasonings,  moltiplies  tlie  well-springB  of  life.  If 
parents  and  guardians  will  take  care  of  their  homes,  see  to  the 
proper  food  of  their  tables,  the  air  of  their  chambers,  the  quiet 
of  the  nights,  and  the  joyonsness  of  the  plays,  the  teachers  may 
preaa  the  pnpil  to  the  gtudiousness  of  a  Hamboldt,  with  the 
prospect  that,  like  his,  it  shall  increase  to  the  ninetieth  year, 
leaving  the  eye  undimmed  and  the  natural  force  almost  qq- 
abated.  There  is  far  more  danger  that  the  schools  will  send 
forth  a  generation  that  is  not  made  strong  by  its  deep  and 
broad  range  of  study,  than  that  they  will  send  forth  one  whose 
spirit  is  willing  to  study,  but  whose  "  flesh  is  weak." 

The  loss  to  the  world  in  the  conrse  of  its  education  is  that 
men  have  not  been  pressed  snccessfally  to  thorough  learning. 
The  immortality  of  Bams  would  have  been  worthier  had  his 
miDd  been  better  stored.  The  genius  is  intense,  illumining 
everj'  subject  with  a  light  beyond  and  above  its  own,  sparkling 
and  flowing  and  soonding  and  whitening  like  some  Mont- 
morenci  Falls  amid  the  sunbeams  it  reflects  and  the  spray  it 
throws.  But  had  bis  instruction  been  different,  his  youth 
allared  into  other  learning  than  that  which  the  banks  of  the 
Ayr  supplied,  what  costlier  trophies  he  might  have  won  than 
those  disclosed  to  him  in  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  the  shel- 
tered wood,  the  cloudy  winter's  day,  the  flashing  lightning,  and 
dte  howling  storm.  What  might  not  have  been  expected  from 
him,  had  he  found  an  entirely  different  professional  teach^ 
from  the  old  cottager  who  (he  says)  was  renowned  for  this,  that 
she  had  the  largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs 
concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fmnes,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  ' 
spnnkies,  kelpies,  elfcandles,  dead  lights,  wraiths,  apparitions, 
cantraips,  giants,  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and  other  tmmpery. 
A  thorough  education  would  not  have  fettered  this  magnificent 
geuins,  while  it  would  have  saved  him  from  much  of  the  waste 
of  power  which  his  truest  admirers  most  always  lament.  Mil> 
tou's  muse  soared  none  the  less  lofUly  and  beantifnlly  for  the 
exuberant  learning  with  which  he  had  covered  its  wings.  Had 
Bums's  mose  been  thus  garlanded,  though  it  could  hardly  have 
been  more  brilliant  than  in  some  of  its  cirdings,  yet  it  would 
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have  tang'  neMrar  hoay«n's  gate,  and  had  no  occasion  to  say  as 
it  took  iti  flight  to  regions  uoBeen  bj  us,  that  it  left  much  be- 
hind which  was  a  matter  of  laraeatation  rather  than  joy.  One 
of  the  honored  names  of  Sngiish  oratory  is  that  of  Brinslej 
Sheddan.  He  was  a  match  for  Pitt  in  sMne  spheres  of  mental 
power.  The  exercise  of  the  reasoning  &ciiltaea  was  with  him  to 
a  great  degree  spontaneoos  and  easy  ;  but  the  working,  storing 
period  of  memory  bad  been  almost  lost.  He  would  not  study. 
Hence,  in  the  moat  celebrated  trials,  he  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  his  employers  that  he  knew  but  litUe ;  that  they-  must  6nd 
him  facts,  and  be  would  set  and  color  them  so  as  to  carry  the 
ptnnt  with  court  and  jury.  He  would  have  shaken  a  commu- 
nity to  its  very  foundations,  and  carried  resistlessly  away  the 
most  intelligent  assonbliee,  had  bis  stores  of  knowledge  borne 
any  proportion  to  the  brilliancy  and  force  which  be  could  gire 
to  a  fact  of  every-day  life.  These  cases  cannot  be  claimed  to 
show  the  uuimportance  of  an  attention  to  the  period  of  memory : 
they  prove  convincingly  just  tbe  contrary.  With  such  persons 
talents  are  buried  because  they  will  not  take  tbe  trouble  to  put 
them  to  usury  at  the  period  when  that  investment  has  the 
promise  that  it  shall  keep  compounding  itself  to  the  end  of 
their  days. 

It  will  be  easy  now  to  see  where  we  should  place  the  phjrs- 
ical  and  religious  cultnre  oS  the  school-room.  They  are  both 
to  be  considered  as  collaterals  or  side^rces,  to  be  employed  in 
oonnection  with  the  g^^at  primary  intetlectuaJ  ol^ect.  The 
physical  culture  may  be  brief.  External  concomitants  may  be 
n>ade  to  promote  tbe  correctness  and  clearness  oS  thought. 
It  is  sudi  that  Waslongton  Irving  used  to  wa^  and  shave 
himself,  and  jHit  on  bis  best  clothes,  when  he  wrote  those  pieoes 
which  shine  as  the  light.  We  would  keep  the  body  from  stand- 
ing beot  at  right  angles,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  this  — 
lest  tbe  angularity  should  be  commomcated  to  tbe  thoughts ; 
and  because  there  is  a  foil  supply  now  of  angular  beings  to  jpve 
a  enfficieot  irregular  variety  to  the  mental  world.  We  would 
isnst  upon  a  clear  and  free  air,  and  moderate  warmth,  and 
blinded  windows,  not  simply  to  save  eyes  and  Lungs  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  spine,  but  that  we  may  have  an  unslumbering 
corps  of  scholars,  prompt  to  bear,  prompt  to  move  at  call, 
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prompt  to  remember  law,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  others' 
ideas  and  mould  them  over  into  their  own.  We  value  physiol- 
ogy not  aa  teaching  how  to  make  plump  bodies  merely,  but  that 
a  scholar  may  see  where  his  unnoticed  and  uncared-for  organ- 
ization may  be  only  friction  to  the  sweep  of  his  mind.  We  are 
snre  that  many  people  would  be  better  if  they  did  not  know 
that  they  ever  breathed,  or  that  there  was  an  atmosphere,  or 
that  they  had  any  heart  and  lungs,  or  that  there  were  any 
books  which  told  them  what  invited  sickness,  and  what  would 
give  vernal  bloom  and  health.  The  efforts  to  save  people  &om 
sickness  and  death  are  often  in  the  end  very  destructive. 
TbereJure  we  would  leave  this  physical  culture  much  to  the 
boy's  spontaneous  action,  unchecked,  free  as  the  mountain  air. 
Give  him  the  good  seat,  the  moderate  light,  the  temperate  at- 
mosphere, without  putting  him  upon  too  much  thought  of  the 
need  cX  such  things,  and  avoid  the  monstrous  folly  of  forcing 
him  to  an  exercise  for  which  he  has  no  heart.  Let  him  go, 
with  the  reins  thrown  upon  his  neck.  Let  him  run,  and 
wrestle,  and  throw,  and  push,  with  a  toil  harder  perhaps  than 
that  to  which  you  would  put  him,  but  useful  and  joyous,  b^ 
cause  all  the  time  changing  his  muscles  and  freshening  bia 
fiame. 

A  teacher  once  came  to  us,  saying,  "  What  shall  I  do  with 
this  boy  who  has  been  fighting  another  because  he  called 
him  hard  names?"  "Did  this  l&d  who  eaUed  the  names,"  we 
said,  "  come  in,  &11  of  life,  mentally  excited,  flushed  with 
enthusiasm,  ready  to  argue  his  case  before  your  tribunal  1 " 
"  Yes !  "  '*  Well,  then,  we  believe  we  must  say,  that  you  had 
better  let  the  fight  take  its  ordinary  course,  for  probably  the 
alow  fellow  has  been  pounded  into  a  mental  activity  which  days 
oS  your  efforts  would  not  produce."  These  contests  of  the 
play-ground  are  not  like  the  bully-fights  (^  a  city.  They  are 
soon  over.  Boys  and  girls  let  alone,  turned  out  to  hop  or  skip, 
slide,  skate,  or  run,  will  be  prompted  by  nature  to  secure  the 
beat  physical  vigor  and  freshness.  The  principal  connection 
of  a  school  with  physical  culture  is  to  provide  a  place  for  study, 
where  the  energy  and  freshness  which,  undirected,  unforced, 
has  been  secured  outside,  may  not  waste  and  decay.  Some- 
times the  community  seems  crazed  to  multiply  new  helps  for 
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phyucal  traiiring,  forgetful  of  the  great  l»ct  that  the  mind,  actire, 
th^kii^,  and  eftmeet,  makes  the  cnrrent  of  life  flow  full,  strong* 
haalthfnl,  along  our  veins.  The  grand  idea  for  a  scholar  ts 
for  a  Christian  is  to  think  bnt  little  of  himsdf,  and  to  spend 
his.  spare  bits  of  time  in  anything  rather  thui  in  rummaging 
over  his  bodily  sensations  to  see  if  lie  cannot  find  the  beginnii^ 
of  troable.  Turn  the  child  out,  not  for  duty,  bat  for  sport. 
Elejoiee  in  his  mad-dams,  bis  snow-hoases,  his  coorsing  against 
the  wind,  his  flying  kites,  his  mimic  soldiering,  his  wrestlings, 
and  tumblings,  and  all  his  varied  spontaneities.  £Ise,  while  yoa 
attempt  to-deprive  the  muscles  of  the  free  outbursts  of  the  innw 
life,  and  Jasbion  a  body  of  yourself,  yoa  loay  leave  it  as  miserably 
maimed  ae  Uie  In<Uan  whm  he  has  flattened  the  head,  or  the 
Ohinese  vthen  they  have  Ghrivelled  the  foot,  or  the  Parisian 
belle  when  she  has  redoced  the  waist  to  the  minimiun  that  life 
canendure.  The  best  part  of  the  article  in  a  late  "  Massat^usetba 
Scbool<Teacher  "  on  physical  cnltuie  was  ^s :  '■'■  At  an  early 
p^od  I  followed  the  rule  givrai  to  rise  ffoia  the  table  hungry, 
hut  did  not  secure  health.  After  several  years  I  began  to  eat 
Mid  drink  about  as  much  aa  I  desired,  and  ezpemnced  a  cea* 
■aticra  of  indigestion  and  the  many  ills  to  which  it  giva  rise." 
Juvenal  doubtless  had  something  like  this  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  in  one  of  his  "biting  satires"  that  if > you  drive  out  Na- 
tiice  with  a  douUe-pronged  pitchfork,  she  will  be  sore  to  come 
back  again  and  demand  her  rights. 

The  religious  culture  cannot  be  left  to  this  natural  action. 
"Die  Saviour,  who  knows  best,  tells  us,  that  the  heart  left  to 
iticJf  dees  not.dev^p  things  which  are  very  favorable  to  an 
intellectual  life.  Thoefore  an  actively  controlling  process  here 
is  necessary.  The  qneatiwi  is  setded  by  the  voices  of  history 
tfant  a  mind  without  a  reUgtous  nurture  is  only  a  hidf-developed 
mind.  The  religious  ideas  are  necessary,  or  th»  sphere  of 
literature  and  science  will  bs  very  incofnpletely  occupied.  A 
witty  mind,  that  can  s|»rkla  in  comedies  or  shine  in  small 
cOTiceits,  may  be  fostered  in  the  school,  without  religion.  But 
the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  could  never  have  been  created  ex- 
cept by  a  mind  largely  infused  with  the  religious  element.  It 
is  remarkable  that  although  Voltaire  ignored  religion  in  hia 
lighter  piecea,  be  oses  its  ideas  pioflisely  in  his  higher  and 
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tragic  compositions.  It  probably  was  a  troth,  when  he  told 
the  pious  old  lady  who  said  she  was  afraid  to  stay  with  him  in 
die  house  daring  a  tbnndei^tonn,  that  he  had  written  more 
in  &Tor  of  religion  than  her  devout  liie  had  spoken.  The 
iafidditr  of  the  school-room  unchecked  woold  palsj  its  inteli- 
lectoaL  life.  The  achoc^room  is  the  pr^wr  place  to  check  it. 
It  is  moDstrons  to  say  that  this  subject  is  to  be  attended  to  only 
in  oar  churvbee  and  homes,  when  tbe  home  has  often  no 
religion  and  when  large  masses  of  the  children  never  see  the 
inside  of  a  church.  Daniel  Webster  said,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
KGvisioa  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  ComuoDr 
w^tb  was  bound  to  provide  for  its  clnldren  a  s)»ritual  as  wdl 
as-  an  earthly  light;  and  he  might  have  added  the  reason — 
because  the  earthly  will  not  bum  and  glow  without  the  cete»> 
tial.  Coleridge  says  that  ho  once  told  bis  school-master  that 
be  should  not  get  his  Bible-lesson,  for  be  was  an  infidel.  "  Hold 
OKtyoor  hand,  then,"  said  he.  Coleridge  adds :  " I  remember 
this,  that  the  whipping  was  ' totmd'  and  that  it  undermined 
my  infidelity  much  better  thra  an  argumoit,  which,  would  only 
fa«ve  Battered  my  pride,"  Now  this  may  not  be  the  way  to 
break  tbe  rd^ous  sluggishness  of  a  modem  scliool-room,  but  it 
must  be  broken  up  if  it  shall  ffve  us  a  symmetrical  and  strong 
intellectual  life. 

"  Strong  linki  aod  didIimI  synpathief  coonact 
The  oioTal  powers,  And  piowers  of  istellect. 
Still  then  on  thoM  depend  hj  anion  fine, 
Bloom  as  thej'  bloom,  and  as  ibey  fade  decline. 
lUenta,  'ti*  tr«a,  gay,  quick,  and  brigkl,  baa  God 
To  Virtoe  oft  denied,  on  vit^e  bestow'd  : 
Jiut  M  Ibnd  Nature  lovelier  colon  brings 
To  paint  the  insect  than  the  eagle's  wingi. 
fint  of  our  Boulf,  tbe  bigh-bom,  loftier  part, 
Tbe  ethereal  energies  that  louth  ihtt  besrt, 
Coneeptionf  ardent,  laboring  tboaght  ioienae, 
Creative  fancy's  wild  magnificence, 
And  all  tbe  dread  gnblimities  of  song, 
These,  virtue,  these  tn  thee  alone  Imlong ; 
These  are  celestial  all,  nor  kindred  bold 
With  angbt  of  sordid  or  debasing  monid : 
Chilled  by  Uie  breath  of  vice  tbeir  radiance  dies. 
And  brightest  bnms  when  lighted  at  the  skie* ; 
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Like  TcBtal  flames,  to  purest  boKNU  ^Ten, 
And  kiodlflc)  onlj  bj  a  ny  fram  faoaTen." 

It  is  sufficient  to  specify  this  connectioii  of  religious  with 
intellectual  instruction.  The  sectarian  objection  is  hardly  worth 
our  notice.  The  religious  element  enters  largely  into  Amer- 
ican life,  and  the  American  scholar  will  hardly  find  himself 
at  home  in  the  lyceum,  the  court-room,  or  the  periodical,  un- 
less the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Bible  are  qnickly  bought 
of,  and  aptly  introduced.  As  for  the  prayers,  a  man  would  be 
alraid  of  his  own  shadow,  who  could  fear  that  they  would  much 
strengthen  any  particalar  religious  sentiment.  They  are  too 
often  so  meagre  in  the  senate-chamber  and  the  school-room 
that  yon  may  say  respecting  them  as  a  hearer  once  said  of  his 
celebrated  pastor,  that  he  liked  him  wonderfully,  for  his  ser- 
mons never  meddled  with  politics  or  religion. 

These  observations  npon  the  school-room  must  close.  It  is 
long  since  we  lefl  it.  If  we  could  claim  any  title  to  scholar- 
ship, we  should  trace  it  as  much  to  the  discipline  of  the  school- 
room, as  to  the  later  disciphne  of  the  college.  The  old  in- 
structors were  not  such  fossils  as  they  are  sometimes  deemed  to 
have  been.  They  had  a  strong  "  thought-life,"  and  that  life 
they  were  sure  to  communicate  with  more  or  less  gentleness 
according  to  the  brain  upon  which  they  had  to  operate.  The 
old  school-room  may  adopt  the  last  words  of  Webster,  and  say, 
"  I  still  live."  It  lives  in  the  discipline  it  gave.  So  will  the 
modern  .school-room  live.  It  may  not  have  titles ;  but  it  will 
have  strong  thought  and  pure  feeling  and  cultivated  language, 
which  are  to  form  the  glad  stream  that  is  to  make  this  desert 
world  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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THE  PEESENT  STATE   OF  THE   CX>UNTET   HISTORI- 
CALLY  DEVELOPED. 

7?he  Eiitory  of  the  United  Stated  of  North  America  from  the.  Pltm- 
tatioH  of  the  Srittsh  Cohniee  till  their  Aitumptum  qf  National 
^idepmdenee.    By  Jahes  (xrahame,  L.L.  D.    2  vols. 

Sttorjf  ^  the  ColoKization  af  the  UhitedrStatee,    By  Geobqb 

BAMcsoirt.     3  voIb. 
Spee^  of  Bim.  Alexander  H.  Stephen*,   Viee-Premdent  of  Ae 

SHn^hem  Oot^ederai^  :   Delivered  at  Savannah,  Afarch  21, 

186t. 
The  Uprieinff  cf  a  Great  People :   The  United  State*  in  186t. 

By  Count  Agbkob  de  Gabpabut. 

We  place  these  works  at  the  head  of  our  remarks,  not  to  in- 
dicate any  pnrpose  of  making  them  objects  of  formal  review, 
but  rather  to  make  relerence  to  certain  authors  whom  we  ao 
cept  as  authorities,  and  to  mention  some  landmarks  of  divert 
gent  social  progress  in  the  land,  while  considering  the  present 
condition  of  the  Republic 

We  have  reached  a  grand  epoch  in  the  national  life.  The 
forces  native  to  it,  and  those  long  associated  with  it,  act  no 
longer  together,  but.  separately  and  apart.  In  the  organized 
system,  there  is  repulsion,  and  convulsed  action.  The  sections 
and  energies  of  the  country  are  wrought  up  to  the  tension  and 
vigor  of  a  life-and-death  struggle,  and  the  result  hanj^  in  sus- 
pense. Whether,  in  the  fierce  encounter,,  vigor  shaU  become 
exhausted  and  life  extinct,  or  whether  obstacles  shall  be  thrown 
off  and  the  Republic  make  a  signal  advance  iu  the  career  of 
greatness,  none  can.  tell.  In  one  thing,  however,  all  true  men 
may  rejoioe  ; 

"  We  KTv  Urinf,  w«  arti  dweUJog, 

In  a  granil  and  Kwful  tioM ; 
In  an  sge  on  age*  lelling: 

To  be  living  is  BnbUme." 
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Before  passing  to  our  theme,  we  wish  to  say  a  word  respect- 
ing t)ie  works  mentioned.  Of  the  Colonial  histories,  that  I^ 
Dr.  Grahame  exhibits  a  greater  sympatliy  with  the  religious 
principles  and  spirit  animating  the  early  settlers,  in  the  par- 
ticular forms  in  which  -they  held  and  asserted  them  ;  while 
that  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  viewing  these  somewhat  generally  and 
vagaely,  develops  more  fully  their  action  in  securing  the  en- 
fi-anchiaement  and  political  liberty  of  the  people.  Both  works 
are  excellent  in  style  and  tone,  ent«^ring  con  amore  upon  their 
great  theme,  and  pursuing  it  with  an  easy  mastery  of  the  nu- 
merous details  and  the  general  flow  of  life,  to  its  termination  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Thorough  inqnirei-s,  and  especially 
followers  of  the  ancient  New  England  &ith,  should  become 
&miliar  with  the  former  of  these  works,  as  well  as  the  latter. 

Mr.  Vice-President  Stephens  is  well  qualified  by  talent,  and 
by  position  as  a  leading  statesman  of  his  section,  as  well  as  by 
perfect  frankness,  to  interpret  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy ;  while  the  work  of  De  Gasparin  shows 
that  the  position  of  the  North  is  sufficiently  prmwnci  to  be 
comprehended  by  any  and  all  who  care  candidly  to  inquire 
after  it.  The  nprising  of  the  people  in  November  1860,  and 
the  yet  mightier  npriung  of  April  1861,  are  events  conspicious 
in  the  view  of  all  the  world. 

Historical  inquirers  find  in  the  lives  of  nations  this  process  of 
development.  First,  there  is  a  period  devoted  to  growth.  Under 
energies  always  acting,  within  and  around,  the  great  work  is  to 
develop  native  elements,  mature  inherent  powers,  and  prepare 
to  act.  Next,  matunty  arrives  ;  the  period  to  manifest  tbe 
kind  of  life  nations  possess  and  what  results  they  are  fitted  to 
accomplish  in  the  world.  They  reveal  themselves  as  true  or 
false  to  their  fundamental  principles,  act  on  others  according  to 
thtnr  characters,  and  commit  their  names  to  the  scrolls  of  his- 
tory. There  is  another  stage.  In  the  course  of  providence, 
exigencies  arise  ;  sudden  danger  springs  up  within  ;  hostile 
powers  assail  from  without ;  life  and  all  held  dear  are  about  to 
be  lost.  Prompt  effort  is  necessary.  Self«acrifice  is  demanded. 
Life  must  be  put  at  stake.  This  is  the  period  of  heroitm,  the 
stage  of   noblest   life.     At  such    junctures,  recorded  hoocoB 
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gmther  aroand  the  names  of  the  patriotic  and  tme,  while  the 
on&ithfnl  are  conugned  to- contempt. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  original  materials  of  the 
United  States  were  transported  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World ; 
—  the  men,  the  principles,  and  the  animating  spirit.  For  a  cen- 
tniy  and  a  half,  the  special  work  of  the  nation  was  to  grow  and 
develop  native  traits  and  powers ;  to  assimilate  and  crystallize 
on  colonial  centres,  and  then  unite. 

Somewhere  about  fourscore  years  ago,  the  Republic  was  or- 
ganized under  the  present  constitution  of  government.  The 
time  since  elapsed  constitutes  the  period  of  the  nation's  man- 
hood. Matare  powers  have  been  displayed  ;  and,  with  organic 
nnity  and  force,  the  nation  has  acted  on  the  world.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  infinence  exerted,  opinions  differ. 

Carlyle  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  the 
best  sentiment  of  Europe :  "  Brag  not  yet,"  he  says,  "  of  our 
American  cousins.  Tbeir  quantity  of  cotton,  dollars,  industry, 
and  resources,  I  believe  to  be  almost  unspeakable ;  but  I  can 
by  no  means  worship  the  like  of  these.  What  great  human 
Boal,  what  great  thought,  what  gn»t  noble  thing,  that  one 
could  worship  or  loyally  admire,  has  been  produced  there  ? 
Konel  The  American  cousins  have  yet  done  none  of  these 
things."  This  is  cliBracteristically,  but  not  quite  correctly, 
said.  A  not  incompetent  British  authority.  Lord  Brougham, 
has  recorded  his  judgment,  that  George  Washington  is  "  the 
greatest  man  of  our  own,  or  of  any  age."  That  name,  at  least, 
America  has  given  to  the  world.  Edwards  the  elder,  serenest, 
subtlest,  grandest  thinker  of  his  age,  educator  of  great  minds, 
and  layer  of  foundations  essential  alike  to  governments  and 
morals,  America  has  given  to  the  world.  And  not  a  few 
others ;  not  least  among  them,  Daniel  Webster,  king  of  men 
and  pillar  of  the  Republic,  the  product  and  pride  of  New 
Hampshire ;  these,  the  "  American  consins  "  have  reared  and 
^ven  to  mankind. 

Yet  the  allegati<m  made  by  the  European  critic,  we  must  ad- 
mit, is  not  altogether  incorrect.  The  exhibitions  of  American 
character,  the  past  three-fbarths  of  a  century,  in  general,  have 
been  commonplace  and  unheroic.  The  energies'  of  the  people 
have  been  exerted  mainly  in  the  line  of  material  interests ;  in 
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an  exceptional  yny,  only,  hare  th^  wrought  in  the  higher 
domain  of  intellect  and  ^rib  SUU,  it  is  w«U  to  consider  that 
this  was  the  very  work  necesaar;  to  be  performed.  -  To  hare 
attempted  the  advanced  work,  or  anticipated  the  full  results 
of  Enn^tean  refinement,  under  the  recent  institutions  of  the 
United  States,  would  have  been  only  to  repeat  the  primiUve 
felly  of  sending  "  decayed  gentlemen  and  goldsmiths  "  to  settle 
the  wilderness  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  then  demand  that  the 
colony  keep  from  starvation.  Such  folly  has  not  been  com- 
mitted. 

But  now,  upon  so  brief  a  manhood,  plaiuly  the  hour  ctf  dflfr- 
tmy  has  struck.  The  Republic  is  authoritatirely  summoned  to 
its  heroic  period,  and  with  eager  minds  tlie  people  have  hoard 
the  voice  sublime.  Is  there  aot  an  unwonted  power  stirring 
in  the  deep  domun  of  the  nation's  heart?  I>owr  beneath  the 
sphere  of  business,  pleaaore,  amlution,  where  the  grand  powers 
and  pasuons  dwell,  is  tJiere  not  the  uprising  of  hhherto  nnocn- 
scious  enetgies,  the  awakening  of  new  aspimtios  and  rasolve, 
the  felt  prophecy  of  deeds  to  be  performed  that  riiall  tell  on  the 
the  ages,  and  shine  resplendent  over  the  whole  field  of  history  ? 
So,  at  least,  we  read  the  scenes  enacting  around  us. 

On  the  first  of  March  1861,  the  country  was  an  ocean  b^ 
calmed :  the  winds  were  dead,  the  tide-pulses  had  ceased:  all 
was  profound  quiet,  OKoept  where,  at'  the  South,  crafty  treason 
bad  reared  its  head,  and  was  stealthily  creeping  over  the  land. 
The  supreme  goTemment  was  treachorons  or  asleep,  and  the 
R^ablic  without  earthly  guardian  or  protector,  was  pasnng 
unconsciously  forward  into  the  toils  of  death.  Like  old  King 
Duncan  crossing  the  threshold  of  Macbeth's  castle,  tindw  the 
power  of  infernal  incaDtadons  and  unhallowed  ambition,  assas- 
sins were  about  to  destroy  its  life.  A  stifling  air  filled  the  land. 
The  young,  vigorous  nation  seemed  about  to  die  and  make  no 
sign.  But  treason  miscalculated ;  Providence  bad  other  de- 
signs. 

On  the  twelfth  of  April,  in  the  early  morning,  there  arose,  on 
tJM  darkness  covering  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  line  of 
Kgbt,  qmnging  from  the  Southern  horieon,  piercing  the  vault 
above,  and  fiilUng,  with  an  explosion,  on  the  waters.  It  was  a 
signal  gon,  and  the  preoursor  of  a  fierce  storm-sleet  of  iron  and 
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fire,  from  the  batteries  of  insargent  hosts.  Gathered  under  the 
iWds  of  the  national  banner,  there  were  fonrscore  men  occupy- 
ing ft  little  fortress,  striving  to  maintain  the  nation's  honor,  and 
protect  its  life.  Bat,  for  thirty-four  successive  hoars,  the  storm  . 
fell  on  the  valiant  band ;  the  flag,  that  had  floated  over  the  har- 
bor from  the  oripn  of  the  government,  was  shot  away;  the 
fortress  fell,  and  treason  prevailed.  Traitors  deemed  their  oIk 
ject  assnred,  their  power  consolidated,  the  national  capital  in 
eflect  taken,  the  goveiTiment  overthrown.  But  those  guns  not 
only,  as  intended,  awoke  the  energies  of  the  aristocratic  and 
slaveholding  sections,  they  reverberated  over  the  entire  land  ■, 
they  awoke  the  power  of  the  insulted  government,  and  a  loyal 
host  of  twenty  millions  rose  tip  armed  for  the  conflict.  Hence- 
^^h,  heroism  or  cowardice,  honor  or  infamy,  is  to  mark  the 
character  of  the  land. 

The  science  of  history  teaches  that  the  law  of  canse  and 
effect  holds  sway  in  every  part  and  department  of  its  immense 
domain ;  that  no  great  changes  are  causelessly,  or  even  sud- 
denly, wronght  in  htmian  societies ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  external  aspects  of  nations  and  communities  conform  to  the 
underlying  prininples,  and  the  forces,  residing  in  them. 

In  explaining  the  present  convulsed  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, some  have  tbond  the  cause  in  the  existence  and  arrogant 
assnmptionB  of  domestic  slavery.  Others  have  discovered  the 
instating  eiranent  in  the  lawless  tongnes  of  abolitionists  and  the 
immeasurable  abuse  heaped  npon  the  slaveholding  sections.  By 
others,  other  causes  still  have  been  so^;<Hted,  of  various  de- 
grees of  potency,  even  down  to  that  said  to  have  been  assigned 
by  a  certain  Washington  court-preacher,  who  detects  the  root 
cf  the  evil  in  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  by  the  teg- 
islatnrea  of  certain  Northern  States. 

We  believe  that  causes  broader  and  deeper  than  any  and  all 
these  are  neceesaty  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  To 
comprehend  the  great  struggle  we  must  include  in  the  scope  of 
oor  thought  such  inquiries  as  these :  What  were  the  individual 
and  social  forces  thrown  into  this  country,  when  it  was  colonized 
from  the  Old  World  ?  What  modifying  influences  from  without 
acted  npon  them  in  their  new  location  ?  How  did  the  interior 
social  forces  act  npon  one  Miother  ?     What  institntioiis  sprang 
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Dp,  embodying  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and  giv- 
ing tbem  organic  power  to  act  on  the  world  ?  How  has  time 
influenced  the  development  of  the  great  community  ?  Any 
view  of  less  scope  and  thoroughness  than  these  qnestions  sog- 
gest,  it  seems  to  us  must  &il  to  give  mastery  of  the  momentous 
t<^ic.     We  will  proceed,  then,  to  examine  these  points. 

The  nation  that  moat  extensively  engaged  in  coloniziDg  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  was  Great  Britain.  The  United 
Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  some  other  European 
countries,  also  participated  in  the  work.  Those  nations  be- 
stowed (HI  America  men  of  such  natural  stamina  and  moral 
qualities  as  had  been  reared  on  their  soil.  This  we  assign  as 
their  merit,  and  the  sum  total  of  thdr  merit,  in  the  case. 
Europe,  "  magna  mater  virum,"  furnished  the  men  adequately 
endowed  for  the  heroical  enterprise  of  founding  States  in  the 
newly  opened  Western  world. 

The  impelling  power  that  colonized  Virginia  was  the  hve  of 
enterpriBe,  of  ghry,  and  tf  gold;  this  was  done  under  im- 
pulses communicated  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others,  and 
in  emulation  of  the  achievements  of  Spain.  Discossions  not 
nofrequently  arise,  as  between  the  North  and  the  South,  re- 
garding race  and  stock.  It  is  worth  noticing  as  tlie  deliverance 
of  hbtory  on  the  point,  that  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia  were 
composed  mainly  of  the  impoveriahed  I^glish  gentry  and  their 
depmdtmts ;  and  that,  in  the  first  three  companies  of  immi- 
grants, the  debased  elements  largely  predominated  :  that  Lord 
Delaware  arrived  with  the  fourth  immigration,  just  in  time  to 
save  the  colony  from  extinction  ;  and  that  with  him  came  a  deep 
sense  of  piety,  and  the  spirit  of  colonists.  The  influence  of 
those  original  settlers  on  morals,  manners,  industry,  and  social 
contUtJon  is  felt  in  the  Ancient  Dominion  to  this  day. 

The  settlement  of  Maryland  was  effected  under  Lord  Balti- 
more, by  Roman  Catholic  gentlem«i  and  their  servants,  and 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  colonial  enterprises  recorded 
in  history.  Persecuted  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  colonists 
established  free  institutions  <»i  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  there  exemplified  the  principles  of  toleration  and  religious 
liberty. 

It  was  some  time  subseqaent  that  the  Carolinas  were  settled. 
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hy  tie  lave  of  adtmtiure  and  trade.  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia, Great  Britain  and  France,  contributed  settlen.  Pori- 
taos,  prelatists,  and  Huguenots  combined  to  form  thoee  peculiar 
commnnities,  for  wliich  Locke  and  Sbafteabury  l^pslated  with 
such  wise  abanrditj-.  Some  one  alleges  respecting  the  Puritans 
of  New  England,  that,  on  their  first  arrival  at  Cape  Cod,  th«j 
caught  a  chill  from  the  climate,  which  they  have  not  thrown 
o£f  to  this  day.  So  regarding  Carolina,  the  fever  and  ague,  so 
troablesome  at  Oyster  Point  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  country, 
wonld  seem  to  afflict  the  constitution  of  the  Charlestoniana 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  fever  is  on  them  now :  the 
ague,  doubtless,  will  come  in  due  time. 

The  parent  of  New  York  was  the  United  Repablic  of  the 
Nertherlands.  Under  the  energies  of  her  Protestant  faith,  that 
leading  commercial  nation  sent  her  sons  and  her  ideas  to  every 
clime.  Under  her  flag,  Hudson  discovered  the  magnificent 
river  bearing  his  nunc.  Tradin^houses  sprung  up  on  the 
island  anchored  at  its  month ;  and  behold  New  Amsterdam ! 
futare  metropolis  of  the  Western  world.  Commercial  enter- 
priae  presided  at  her  birth,  and  has  ruled  her  destinies  since. 

Bot  the  most  remarkable  of  the  colonies  is  the  cluster  that 
ocxmpied  the  soil  of  New  England,  which  may  be  re^rded  as 
sabs  tan  tialiy  one. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  the  people  of  England,  under 
the  sway  of  a  monarchical  church  and  slate,  fWnd  themselves 
in  religions  and  political  bondage.  Feeling  deeply  the  toss  of 
their  religious  rights,  some  fled  to  the  New  World.  Others, 
on  British  soil,  raised  the  standard  in  defence  of  British  rights. 
Mark  the  difierent  results.  Britons  at  home  overthrew  their 
^rrants  and  obtained  their  liberty ;  bat  soon  they  lost  it  again. 
The  banished  Stuarts  were  recalled,  and  the  Episcopal  hierarchy 
was  reestablished.  Yet  the  tyranny  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
Bishops'  courts  was  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  b^tles  most 
be  fought  over,  and  a  foreign  hero  called  in  to  vindicate  Eoj^ 
lish  rights,  and  sway  the  sceptre  of  English  power. 

The  fii^tives,  meanwhile,  settled  the  coast  of  New  England, 
and  cherished  the  spirit  of  indomitable  independence.  They 
npbeld,  as  their  first  object,  their  scorned  Puritan  &ith,  and 
made  their  home  the  abode  of  int^igence  and  pie^.     Unlike 
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their  brethren  in  England,  they  maintained  their  rights  against 
domestic  traitors  and  foreign  foes  ;  and  (however  Mr.  Carlyle 
may  regard  it)  wrou^t  oiit  problems  in  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical science  for  the  advancement  of  mankind.  By  native 
instincts  and  principles  espoused,  freest  of  the  free,  they  were 
trained  to  become  defenders  and  propagandists  of  ireedom  in 
the  New  World.  Such  was  the  gift  which  Europe  originally 
bestowed  on  North  America,  for  plantiog  its  colonies  and  rear- 
ing up  Christian  commonwealths.  To  this  we  care  only  to 
add,  that  Spain  colonized  Florida,  and  settled  St.  Augustine, 
the  oldest  town  in  the  country ;  Sweden  made  to  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  contributions  of  her  iree-spirited  industry  ;  and 
France  bestowed  upon  the  colonies  at  large  her  Huguenot 
principle  and  artistic  skill. 

What  —  it  is  next  important  to  know  —  was  the  situa- 
tion of  the  colonists,  in  the  new  localities  in  which  they  were 
placed?  and  what  the  influences  operating  upon  them  &om 
withont  ? 

It  may  be  difficult,  at  this  advanced  day,  folly  to  appreciate 
these,  but  their  action  was  unquestionably  great.  To  the  im- 
migrants firom  Europe,  America  was  a  new  and  wonderfol 
world.  They  found  it  cDnstmcted  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  ;  they  had  made  a  for- 
midable voyage  to  reach  its  shores,  and  they  had  ondertaken 
the  lofty  enterprise  of  establishing  hcmies,  churches  and  com- 
monwealths, in  it  They  were  alone  with  Nature,  and  her 
voices  addressed  them  with  power. 

Every  reader,  at  some  time  in  his  travels,  may  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  grandeur  of  phjrsiad  forms  and  objects,  and 
subdued  by  thetr  all-embradng  power  —  tost,  for  example,  on 
the  mighty  ocean ;  the  abip,  whose  deck  he  trod,  a  speck  on 
the  waste  of  waters,  the  blue  above,  the  blue  below,  and  the 
elements  in  mysteriona  intercourse  everywhere  around.  Or, 
borne  into  the  seclusion  of  the  vast  forest,  remote  ftx>m  human 
dwellings,  the  shafts  ridng  to  the  skies  on  every  side,  reaching 
forth  their  giant  arms  above,  and  covering  all  with  the  canopy 
of  their  magnificent  foliage.  In  such  scenes,  man  feels  himself, 
"how  small!"  "how  insignificant  I "  Soon,  howevOT,  mind 
aaserts  its  perogatives ;  and,  when  animated  with  high  purposes. 
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and  in  Bjinpttliy  with  the  Creator,  it  becomes  conscioos  of  a 
grandeur  and  nobility  of  eadowmenta  &r*  sDrpossing  material 
objects.     Nature  first  humbles,  and  then  exalts,  the  spirit  of 

The  colonists  had  traversed  the  ocean  in  grandeur  and 
storm  ;  they  were  landed,  as  exiles,  on  the  edge  of  an  immense 
and  savage  wiMemess.  Cut  o£F  by  vast  solitudes  from  home 
and  civilized  life,  they  toiled,  suffered,  and  executed  their  heroic 
enterprises,  alone.  The  spirit  of  freedom  fell  upon  them  from 
Uie  skies,  and  the  scenes  of  nature  around  invigorated  in  their 
sonls  the  lofly  sense  of  independence. 

This,  we  are  aware,  may  seem  fiuicifnt.  But  how,  on  any 
other  view,  can  we  account  fur  facts  that  meet  us  in  their  his- 
tory? The  Republican  spirit  broke  forth  early,  and  almost 
simultaneously,  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Attempts  were 
often  made  to  establish  arbitraiy  institutions,  and  we  antici- 
pate that  reliance  should  have  arisen  to  them  in  New  En^ 
land ;  but  that  such  resolute  eBbrts  for  liberty  should  have  been 
put  forth  under  the  commercial  corporations  of  Virginia  and 
New  Netherlands,  and  under  the  proprietary  governments  of 
other  colonies,  is  what  sQTprises  us.  We  account  for  it,  in 
some  measnre,  at  least,  by  referring  to  the  influences  exerted 
on  the  people  by  their  new  location.  The  solitudes  and  powers 
of  the  Western  world  stimulated  sentiments  native  to  the  hu- 
man breast :  they  reinvigorated  the  consclonsneas  of  the  equal 
rights  of  man  under  the  government  of  lus  Maker,  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellow-men. 

But  there  was  internal  action  among  the  colonies  and  the 
diverse  ferces  included  in  them.  As  religious  principles  es- 
poused constitute  the  most  powerful  forces  known  in  history,  it 
is  essential  to  state  that  the  Christian  &ith  according  to  the 
Protestant  forms,  demanding  free  inquiry  and  an  open  Bible, 
was  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  colonists.  This  at  once  as- 
sumed sway  in  the  largest  and  most  influential  colonies,  and 
soon  after  in  parts  colonized  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices. 
Florida,  as  a  power  in  the  land,  never  amounted  to  anything 
considerable,  religiously  or  otherwise.  The  principles  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  of  the  court  of  Phihp  II.,  which  destroyed 
the  rising  liberties,  and  wellnigh  the  Ufe  of  Spain,  could  not 
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exJBt  in  tbe  air  of  this  country.  Maryland  was  relieved  from 
the  sway  of  arbitrary  principles  by  ths  personal  ma^animity 
of  its  proprietor,  and  freedom  found  security  there. 

The  spirit  also  of  the  different  Protestant  denominations  was 
gradually  modified.  Episcopalianism  was  established  in  Vir- 
ginia as  the  religion  of  the  colony,  and  Puritans  and  others 
were  persecuted.  Puritanism  was  established  in  Massachusetts, 
and  Epiacopahans  and  others  were  persecuted.  Tolerance, 
then  nnkoown  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  was  but  im- 
perfectly understood  by  the  American  colonists.  By  virtue, 
however,  of  their  principles  and  position,  persecution  soon 
ceased  ;  intolerance  disappeared ;  free  in^uiiy  and  chanty  pre- 
vailed. 

Assimilation  also  took  place  in  national  traits  and  mannera. 
The  Huguenot  French  mingled  with  the  inhabitants  of  ad  the 
colonies,  infusing  into  the  nation's  veins  some  of  the  beet  blood 
that  circles  in  it.  The  Sweeds  came  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
tbe  Dutch.  Erelong  the  Dutch  yielded  to  the  power  of  tbe 
English.  New  Englandera  soon  overran  the  province  of  New 
York,  and  made  their  appearance  in  Maryland,  Vit^nia,  and 
the  Carolinas,  everywhere  stimulating  the  spirit  of  religious 
and  popular  liberty.  At  the  North,  the  inhabitante,  cemented 
by  a  common  religious  fiiith  and  great  commercial  enterprise, 
became  in  good  degree  a  homogeneous  people.  Virginia,  r^ 
ceived  numerous  accessions  from  England  and  became  a  mother 
colony,  sending  forth  her  sons  and  exerting  a  strong  influence 
around  the  Ches^>eake  and  towards  the  South.  In  the  prog- 
ress of  events,  therefore,  it  came  to  pass  that  two  colonies,  or 
colony-groups,  stood  prominent  on  ^o  Atlantic  coast,  —  New 
England  at  the  North,  and  Virginia  (connecting  Maryhuid  with 
it,)  at  the  South.  These  two,  nearly  equal  in  population,  early  - 
became  the  firstrrate  power  of  the  land ;  and  on  these  two,  as 
principal  centres,  we  shall  find  the  democratic  and  aristocratic 
elements  severally  crystallized  and  found  development. 

But  here  let  us  apply  the  great  historical  touchstone,  by 
which  the  animating  spirit  of  nations  is  mainly  tested  and  d&- 
termined.  The  institutions  established  and  maintained  by  a 
people  more  than  anything  else  disclose  it^  actual  life,  and  the 
energy  with  which  it  acts  upon  the  world.     What  are  the  insti- 
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tntions,  theo,  which  the  fethers  of  the  conntry  erected  and 
transmitted  to  their  successors  ?  The  answer  will  shed  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  colonies  at  large,  and  will  mark  a  distino 
ti<m  between  the  North  and  the  Sooth,  in  political  character, 
Bocial  condition,  and  actual  power. 

The  New  England  colonists,  in  coming  irom  the  Old  World, 
Mi  behind  them  the  social  gradations  and  political  inequalities  that 
so  greatly  hamper  the  energies  of  Great  Britain  to  this  day ;  and 
brought  to  their  new  home  all  the  acknowledged,  and  some  of 
the  unacknowledged  rights  of  Englishmen.  They  established 
no  monarchy  or  oligarchy.  They  erected  no  institutions  based 
on  landed  proprietorship  and  upheld  by  laws  of  entail.  But 
keeping  in  mind  the  old  Saxon  Witenagemote  and  the  ancient 
rights  of  Englishmen,  they  established  broadly  tJie  representative 
parliament  or  legitlattire.  Holding  this  to  be  the  great  instm> 
tnent  of  popular  liberty,  they  mortised  it  with  utmost  firm- 
ness into  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  State,  and  were 
careful  to  endow  it  with  that  highest  function  of  power  —  the 
control  of  the  public  purse.  Establishing  also  the  right  of  gen- 
eral suffrage,  the  mastery  of  the  people  over  their  political 
affiiirs  was  rendered  complete. 

In  jurisprudence,  they  established  a  code  of  laws  more  con- 
sonant with  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  humane,  than 
existed  on  the  statute-books  of  any  other  nation. 

They  oi^nized  a  church-polity,  drawn  avowedly  from  the 
Bible,  the  freest  that  has  existed  since  apostolic  times,  and 
invigorated  it  with  a  faith  that  has  been  conspicuous  in  up- 
holding mental  and  political  fi-eedoiu  on  all  contested  fields :  a 
faith  and  polity  in  closest  sympathy  with  Republican  institu- 
tions. 

They,  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  avowed  the  doctrine 
that  the  State  should  permit  none  of  the  children  in  it  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  They  established  free  primary  and  grammar 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  whole  community,  to  develop, 
trun,  and  adorn  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  fit  them  to  act  as 
Clinstian  citizens  in  the  state  and  the  woiid.  These  poli^ 
cal,  religious,  and  educational  institutions  are  monuments  reared 
in  human  society,  revealing  the  character  of  tlie  New  England 
colonists,  calling  up  men  of  high  aims  and  of  an  organizing 
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power  capable  of  making  their  ideas  available  to  act  on  the 
ages  and  bless  mankind. 

The  inatitudon  of  negro  slavery,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  ob- 
tained existence  in  New  England,  but  not  by  consent  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  afUr  the  colonies  achieved  their  independence, 
it  was  soon  abolished.  On  account  of  the  adverse  moral  senti- 
ments of  the  people  and  the  unlavorable  cKmate,  the  slaves,  it 
is  believed,  never  exceeded  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  population. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  South  and  examine  the  institutiona 
established  there,  we  shall  find  the  spirit  of  the  people  develop- 
ing itself  in  a  widely  different  manner.  Virginia,  though  not 
aided  by,  was  yet  the  l&vonte  colony  of  the  British  crown. 
The  ori^nal  settlers  were  chiefly  royalists  and  adherents  of  the 
English  church.  Hence  the  feudal  ideas,  resolutely  shut  out 
from  New  England,  found  entrance  there ;  and  this  the  more 
readily,  ii'om  a  distinction  before  referred  to  in  the  condition  of 
the  settlers.  Some  of  these,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  worth, 
were  of  higher  rank,  but  the  larger  number  were  from  the 
depressed  classes  of  English  society.  Some  even  bad  reached 
the  shores  of  Virginia  as  servants,  doomed  to  a  temporary 
bondage. 

The  soil,  moreover,  by  royal  grant,  was  vested  in  the  few ; 
the  many  were  tenants  under  them ;  and,  as  under  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  primogeniture,  the  estates  were  transmitted  without 
division  to  tJie  eldest  son.  Thus  the  foundations  of  a  landed 
aristocracy  were  laid  in  the  Old  Dominion,  both  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  settlers  and  the  tenure  of  the  soil. 

The  English  monarchical  church  was  established  as  the 
church  of  the  colony,  and,  as  in  the  motherwajuntry,  for  long 
periods,  all  citizens  were  required  by  law  to  conform  to  its 
worship. 

Education  was  confined  to  the  favored  few,  and  free  commoo 
schools,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  found  no  existence 
there. 

Negro  slavery,  originally  introduced  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  colonists,  obtained  firm  foothold ;  and  before  the  close  oS 
the  first  century,  one  half  of  the  population  were  slaves. 

The  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  however,  were  thorough 
Englishmen,  and  possessed  a  full  consciousness  of  their  political 
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rights.  According  to  the  pattern  of  the  mother-countiy,  they 
were  able  to  secare  the  embodiment  of  them  in  organic  ferm : 
thej  early  eetaUished  a  representative  ABsembly,  and  zealoasly 
guarded  its  prerogativea.  The  House  of  Burgesses  became  an 
efficient  instrument  of  popular  power.  These  institutions  reveal 
to  ne  the  style  of  life  developed  in  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
Social  and  political  aristocracy,  and  the  absolutism  of  the  slave- 
holding  power,  combined  to  organize  the  privileged  and  govern- 
ing few,  while,  on  lower  social  levels,  were  deposited  the  demo- 
cratic strata,  including  the  large  masses  of  ignorant,  landlese, 
slaveless  whites.  To  these  must  be  added  that  class,  of  which, 
although  held  by  local  law  to  be  chattels  personal,  humanity 
and  history  have  ever  felt  bound  to  take  account —  the  negro 
staves.  These  social  elements,  existing  side  by  side,  and  con- 
flicting with  each  other,  necessarily  diminished  the  power  of 
the  colony  for  good.  Its  power  for  evil  was  held  in  reserve  for 
a  distant  ftiture.  Were  it  nut  for  causes  before  adverted  to,  and 
another  yet  to  be  mentioned,  we  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  the  democratic  element  could  ever  have  coped 
with  the  forces  arrayed  against  it.  But  we  can  never  fotget 
that  Virginia  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  field  in  the  great 
conflict  of  seventy-fflx. 

We  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  other  colonies.  For  all  general  purposes.  New  England  and 
Virginia,  as  the  early  leading  powers,  wiU  properly  represent 
the  sections  in  which  they  ai-e  located :  they  will  sufficiently 
exhibit  the  kind  and  degree  of  liberty,  religion,  and  intelligence 
which  existed  at  the  North  and  the  South. 

In  this  state  of  facts,  there  is  an  inquiry  that  naturally  arises, 
and  to  which  the  present  state  of  the  country  ^ves  increased 
interest :  Why  were  not  two  tHatinct  nation»  e^ablithed  on  the 
toil  of  thi*  Republic  f  A  rooted  antipathy  subsisted  between 
the  people  of  the  South  and  those  of  the  North.  Diversities  of 
religions  faith,  and  of  hereditary  associations,  were  aggravated 
by  mutual  intolerance.  The  institutions,  manners,  and  habits 
of  the  colonists  were  different ;  and  the  fear  and  favor  of  Eng- 
land tended  alike  to  divide.  What  hindered  the  rise  of  two 
hostile  governments  within  the  borders  of  this  North  American 
Union  ?     Why  should  there  not  have  sprung  up  two  capital 
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ciUes,  Beats  of  power  — the  one  restbg  on  Massachueetts  Bay, 
and  the  other  on  the  Chesapeake,  which,  like  ancient  Rome 
and  ByzantJum,  should  hold  divided  sway,  instead  of  that  com^ 
mercial  metropolis  which  has  arisen  between  the  two,  command- 
ing the  resonrces  of  the  entire  country? 

The  country,  as  to  its  physical  featnrcs,  indeed,  was  formed 
for  one  nation.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  AUegbanies,  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  &lls  away,  gradually,  without  ohstruction,  to  the 
ocean.  In  the  immense  valley  beyond  those  mountains,  one 
noble  river,  its  natural  highway,  traverses  the  entire  land  irom 
North  to  South.  It  b  difficult  to  see,  at  the  present  time,  bow 
the  country  can  be  divided  between  two  nations  by  parallels  of 
latitude.  But  at  that  early  period,  in  a  land  bo  vast,  this  con- 
sideration Ronld  have  had  but  slight  influence  on  the  settlers. 

Common  commercial  interests  and  a  common  love  of  political 
liberty  sometimes  constitute  strong  bonds  of  union ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  operated  appreciably  to  this  effect.  They 
existed  rather  as  latent  powers  which  might  be  appealed  to,  and, 
under  other  circumstances,  brought  into  action.  Each  colony- 
group  relied  mainly  on  itself  for  maintaining  its  liberies  and  its 
interests,  while  the  North  and  the  South  were  mutually  repelled 
by  some  of  the  most  powerful  forces  that  can  separate  human 
minds. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  fevorable  circum- 
stance that  there  were  interposed  between  the  Puritans  of  the 
North  and  the  Cavaliers  of  the  South  colonists  diverse  from 
both  in  origin,  manners,  and  religious  views.  The  Dutch  in 
New  York,  the  Friends  or  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland,  became,  in  some  degree,  practical 
mediators  between  them,  aiding  to  soften  asperities  of  tempw 
and  to  overcome  prejudice.  It  is  a  spectacle,  as  edifying  as 
rare,  to  see  Puritans  and  Prelatists,  each  persecuted  by  the 
other,  taking  refiige  and  finding  slielter  nnder  the  wing  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  power.  But  something  more  powerful  was 
necessary  to  cement  together  the  American  colonies  and  make 
the  hearts  of  the  people  one ;  and  the  necessary  thing  was  not 
withheld. 

The  most  effectual  means  disclosed  in  history  by  which  to 
melt  the  hearts  of  a  people  and  unite  them  in  one,  is  to  send 
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them  ander  a  common  oppression,  and  bring  them  out  by  a 
common  deliverance.  Whatever  of  truth  and  spirit  is  breatlied 
into  them,  when  in  the  furnace  of  fire,  presenting  to  them  the 
means  of  safety,  that  becomes  so  incorporated  with  the  fibre  and 
essence  of  the  soul,  that  they  will  die  rather  than  relinquish  it. 
Thus  the  Jews  must  go  into  Egyptian  servitude,  and  find  de- 
liverance by  the  Divine  arm,  in  order  to  make  them  firm  sup- 
porters of  the  theocratic  polity.  The  Dutch  provinces  must  go 
nnder  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  Philip  II.,  and  win  independence 
trom  hb  atrocious  sway,  before  they  could  be  prepared  to  unite 
on  their  espoused  principles,  and  foi-m  the  Republic  of  the 
Netherlands. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  English 
throne,  the  needed  oppression  came.  A  system  of  commercial 
restriction  and  arbitrary  taxation  was  developed,  greatly  adverse 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  colonies ;  and  the  oppression 
fell  with  peculiar  weight  where  it  was  most  needed  —  on  Vir- 
ginia, the  royalist  colony.  It  was  there  enforced  with  ^^reat 
rigor,  and  gradually  destroyed  love  for  an  unnatural  mother ; 
hostility  followed  alienation,  and  at  length  open  resistance  en- 
sned.  The  effect  on  all  the  colonies  was  one  and  the  same. 
Suffering  under  a  common  oppression  produced  common  senti- 
ments, suggested  common  interests,  developed  mutual  sympathy, 
and  organized  a  common  resistance.  The  whole  nation  was 
liAed  up  to  the  heroic  level  —  to  dare  and  suffer  for  the  rights 
of  human  nature  and  their  own ;  and  that  result  was  accom- 
plished by  the  folly  of  English  statesmen  which  they  assured 
themselves  never  could  take  place,  the  union  of  the  North 
American  colonies  in  resistance  to  the  British  crown  ;  and,  by 
consequence,  that  other  great  event,  the  establishment  of  the 
independent  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  now  considered  the  European  origin  of  the  first 
colonists  of  the  country  —  the  men,  and  the  diverse  social 
elements,  thrown  into  the  land ;  the  powerful  influence  of  ex- 
ternal nature  on  the  settlers,  in  their  new  abode,  and  the  action 
of  the  diilerent  national  and  religious  forces  on  each  other ;  the 
institutions  organized  by  the  people  for  giving  effect  and  per- 
manency to  their  principles,  and  the  widely  difllerent  institu- 
tions  that  obtained  existence.  North  and  Sou^;   and  finally, 
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the  oppression  and  deliverance  by  which  the  national  mind  was 
elevated  in  the  different  parts  of  the  land,  and  all  sections  let] 
to  unite  on  the  ground  of  the  common  and  eqail  right*  tftdi 
men  aa  memhen  of  the  human  family.  That  this  was  th«r 
ground,  let  a  single,  Wt  competent  witness  speak :  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  in  a  report  prepared  hy  Madison, 
Ellsworth,  and  Hamilton,  and  adopted  by  that  body,  April  18, 
1783,  and  subsequently  issued  as  an  address  to  the  several 
States,  said :  — 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and  boast 
of  America  that  the  rights  for  which  sbe  contencled  were  the  rightt  of 
human  ttature.  By  the  blessings  of  the  Author  of  these  rights  on  the 
meana  exerted  for  their  defence,  they  have  prevailed  agaii^at  all  oppo- 
sitioD,  and  forri  the  ban*  of  thirteen  independent  Statu.  No  instance 
has  heretofore  occurred,  nor  can  any  instance  be  expected  hereafler  to 
occur,  in  which  the  unadulterated  forms  ot  republican  government  can 
pretend  to  so  fair  an  opponnnity  of  juiitifjing  themselves  by  their 
fruits.  In  this  view  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  responsible 
for  the  greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political  society.  If  Jrulice, 
good  faith,  honor,  gratitude,  and  all  the  other  qualities  which  ennoble 
the  character  of  a  nation,  and  fulfil  the  ends  of  government,  be  the 
fruits  of  our  esIabliahmentB,  the  caute  of  liberty  will  acquire  a  dignitj/ 
and  luMtre  which  it  has  never  yet  enjoyed,  and  an  example  will  be  set 
which  cannot  but  have  the  most  favorable  influence  on  the  rights  of 
mankind.  If,  on  the  other  side,  our  governments  should  be  unfortu- 
nately blotted  with  tha  reverte  of  theie  Kcrdival  and  eumtial  virtuet, 
the  great  cause  wfa'ch  we  have  engaged  to  vindicate  will  be  dishonored 
and  betrayed,  th«  tatt  and  faireit  exptrimttU  in  favor  of  the  rightt  of 
htunan  nature  will  be  turned  againU  them,  and  their  patront  and 
friendt  expoted  to  be  ineulttd  and  nleneed  by  the  votaria  of  tyranny 
and  tuurpatiott" 

To  this  comprehensive  view,  there  remains  to  be  added 
another  elepient  of  power.  Time  —  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
powertnl  agents  at  work  in  Nature,  so  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  forces  disclosed  in  human  history. 

We  once  had  occasion  to  notice  the  work,  which,  in  a  high 
latitude,  a  single  night  wrought,  by  an  untimely  frost.  The 
fields  waved  in  luxuriance,  and  in  grace  and  beauty  bore  up 
the  hopes  of  man.     By  the  beneficent  agencies  of  Nattire  — 
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the  iraitfal  earth,  the  siinshine,  and  the  showers  —  Time  had 
bronght  them  almost  to  harvest.  Af^er  day  had  passed  the 
meridian,  cold  blae  cloads  came  sailing  over  the  clear  sky, 
brining  the  chilly  winds  out  of  the  chambers  of  the  Korth ; 
bat  when  the  son  passed  down  the  g'twing  West,  the  clouds 
disappeared,  the  breezes  were  stilled,  all  nature  was  hushed  into 
calm,  and  the  evening  star  looked  out  on  a  scene  of  profound 
repoee.  The  husbaadman,  from  his  threshold,  surveyed  the 
prospect,  and  dreaded,  but  could  not  hinder.  Night  passed  on, 
and  morning  came.  Hastily  and  anxiously,  he  rose  and  looked 
forth,  when  lo  I  fer  aa  eye  could  reach,  over  field,  and  flower, 
and  leaf,  the  hoar&oet  covered  the  whole  &ce  of  the  earth  I 
And  when  the  sun  arose  above  the  eastern  hills,  be  looked 
down  upon  harvests  and  hopes  blighted  and  withered.  A  single 
night  had  passed,  and  what  desolation  had  been  wrought  1 

As  with  the  harvests  of  the  earth  nnder  the  majestic  powers 
of  nature,  so  with  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  human  socie^. 
Time  develops  and  brings  to  matnrity,  or  blights  and  destroys. 

In  the  new  colonies,  ^omitting  now  from  our  view  the  des- 
potism of  slavery,)  civil  liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience  were 
in  large  measure  secured.  Industry  and  enterprise  generally 
prevailed.  The  public  spirit,  having  assumed  its  appropriate 
organizations,  Nortli  and  South,  asserted  itself  in  action.  The 
colonies,  vigorous  in  themselves,  were  allied  also  with  energies 
more  powerfril  than  those  of  the  material  universe.  By  accept- 
ing the  disclosures  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, proceeding  upon  theu,  so  far  forth,  they  wei-e  brought 
into  line  with  the  divine  plans,  and  their  efforts  confonned  to 
the  genius  of  the  coming  ages.  In  their  avowdU,  at  least,  of 
fundamental  truth,  they  became  exponents  of  the  immunities, 
<Ugnitie8,  and  rights  of  man.  Standing  faithful  to  God  and 
man,  time  could  only  crown  them  with  beauty  and  glory ;  but 
un^thful  to  their  grand  position,  and  swerving  from  truth  and 
righteousness,  it  conid  bring  onlv  blight  and  desolation. 

The  career  of  the  country  Irom  its  origin  down  to  a  late 
period  has  been  one  of  great  outward  prosperity.  Forests  were 
cut  down  and  agricaltare  gradually  advanced ;  manufactures 
sprang  up,  and  commerce  was  extended.  In  the  mingling  of 
nations,  especially  at  the  North,  intelligence  spread  to  a  degree 
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elseirbere  nnknown,  and  morals  and  ChristiaQ  virtue  were 
iridelj  difiused  among  the  people.  A  native  literatore  arose, 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated,  and  society  stmck  ita 
roots  vigorously  into  a  soil  where  nature  had  reigned  on- 
molested  since  the  creation. 

In  a  land  of  thrift  and  virtue,  the  population  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  the  average  duration  of  life  was  sensibly  pro- 
longed. The  oppressed  and  unfortnnate  repaired  to  it  from 
every  land.  Despite  restrictions  imposed  by  the  mother  comi- 
tiy  on  industry  and  skill,  and  losses  by  the  French  and  Indiao 
and  other  wars,  the  Atlantic  slope  was  rapidly  occupied  with 
inhabitants.  The  Revolutionary  War  retarded  progress  for  a 
while,  but  it  achieved  a  fundamental  work,  and  gave  new 
energy  to  the  subsequent  advance.  It  delivered  the  country 
from  a  harassing  bondage,  elevated  the  tone  of  its  spirit, 
mingled  the  sympathies  of  its  people,  and  assisted  greatly  in 
rearing  the  edifice  of  the  national  Republic  —  the  noblest 
monument  perhaps  of  man's  political  wisdom. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  equality  of  conditions 
and  rights  before  the  law  (except  to  slaves)  having  been 
extensively  established  in  the  conntry,  the  energies  of  the 
people  and  the  resources  of  the  territory  were  develt^>ed  in 
an  unprecedented  manner.  The  Xortheastem  States  swept 
across  the  mountains  and  r^roduced  their  free  institutions 
and  society  in  the  North  o£  the  West.  Virginia  and  her 
Soathem  fusters  esublished  their  aristocratic  freedom  under 
Republican  forma,  and  their  social  slaveiy,  in  the  Sonth  cf 
the  West.  The  Louisiana  territory  was  acquired,  and,  sub- 
sequently,  Florida  and  Texas.  At  length,  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  were  annexed.  Thither,  and  to  the  Or^on, 
the  tide  of  population,  swelled  by  streams  from  the  Old  World, 
has  since  flowed.  Swaying  the  sceptre  of  its  power  frran  the 
Atiantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  Republic  has  girded  with  the  broad 
belt  of  its  domains  the  entire  Continent,  and  is  engaged  in 
establishing  its  institutions  "from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Thus  has  time  develt^ied  the  elements  of  power  <Higinally 
landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
tiitiB  ugnally  rewarded  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  heroic  men. 
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(tevoting  tJiemselres  to  exile  flir  liberty's  sake,  to  establish 
homes,  cfanrclies,  uid.jree  common  wealths  in  the  wilds  of 
America. 

It  is  from  the  midst  of  this  great  society,  the  prodnct  of 
ceutories,  that  the  present  enonnoos  rebellion  has  broken  nut. 
Eleven  of  the  tbirty-fonr  States  have  been  precipitated  into  the 
stDpendoQS  vortex.  The  fell  parpoee  is  to  break  down  the  gov- 
ernment, overthrow  the  federal  Republic,  and  establish  on  its 
mins  another  and  a  semi-barbaroos  s^le  of  civilization.  What 
is  the  cause,  we  have  asked,  of  the  startling  development  thus 
■nddenly  made  ? 

The  inqniries  we  have  institated  have  disclosed  two  kinds  of 
social  life  transported  to  the  country,  and  developed  in  it,  both 
assuming  the  forms  of  republicanism,  but,  in  the  spirit  and 
strocture  of  society,  the  one  ariatocratic  and  the  other  democratic. 
Under  the  remarkable  government  of  the  country,  these  distinct 
social  developments  have  been  made,  side  by  side — the  one 
.  raoulding  the  character,  manners,  and  spirit  of  the  South,  the 
other  shaping  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  North ;  the  one 
concentrating  intelligence,  wealth,  and  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  and  keeping  the  masses  of  the  people  under  their  feet, 
the  other  elevating  the  people  by  universal  education,  free  suf- 
frage, and  equal  privileges. 

The  actual  cause  of  the  rebellion  is  that  the  aristocratic  spirit 
and  power  are  no  longer  willing  to  occupy  their  just  and  legal 
place,  under  the  equitable  government  of  the  country.  The 
minority,  located  at  the  South,  demand  supremacy  in  the  land : 
they  claim,  as  rightful  lords,  to  control  the  Republic ;  and,  be- 
cause the  claim  is  not  allowed,  they  have  risen  to  destroy  the 
insdtutions  of  the  nation.  Said  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  year 
1812,  "  That  we  Southrons  are  essentially  aristocratic,  I  can- 
not deny ;  when  we  cease  to  control  this  nation,  through  any 
party  obstacle  that  shall  throw  us  out  of  that  rule  and  control, 
we  shall  then  resort  to  a  dissolntimi  of  the  Union."  This  say- 
ing of  the  master-mind  of  the  South  gives  a  key  to  the  Sonthem 
position  of  to-day,  in  perfect  agreement  witli  the  &cts  and  the 
flow  of  American  history.  To  attribute  this  great  conflict  t>t 
the  agressions  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  irritating  dis- 
CDBsioo  and  attack  on  the  other,  is  a  narrow  and  inadequate 
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view.  It  is  the  old  question  of  feudal  anthoritj  and  popular 
government.  It  is  not  with  the  Southerners  as  iUmeholdert 
merely  that  the  North  has  to  contend  in  self-defence,  but  as 
ariBtocratt.  They  assome  the  air  of  beings  of  a  superior  grade, 
and  regard  their  adversaries  as  essentially  underlings.  They 
are  the  Norman  lords,  tbetr  opponents  serh,  prone  to  the  sihI. 
With  modifications,  yet  essentially,  it  is  the  old  controversy 
begun  by  Hampden  and  Pym,  and  carried  on  by  Vane  and 
Cromwell  with  dieir  Puritans,  on  the  one  side,  and  Charles  and 
Strafford,  Rnpert  and  his  Cavaliers,  on  the  other.  The  same 
aristocratic  form  of  society,  from  which  the  New  England  fii- 
thers  fled,  which  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  rising  Republi- 
canism of  Old  England,  and  which,  from  decayed  stock,  was 
transferred  to  the  soil  of  the  South,  has  now  treacherously 
uprisen  against  the  Republican  institutions  and  life  established 
here,  and  seeks  to  destroy  them.  An  eflbrt  to  accomplish  this 
was  made  in  1832,  in  connection  with  the  tariff  question.  But 
under  the  vigorous  magistracy  of  President  Jackson,  and  the 
logic  of  Webster,  the  attempt  was  frustrated ;  the  former  of 
these  patriots  predicting  that  the  project  w.onld  not  be  aban- 
doned, but  would  next  be  attempted  under  cover  of  the  slavery 
question.  And  now,  the  fiilness  of  time  has  come,  the  traitor- 
ous effort  is  again  made,  and  the  loyal  hosts  have  arisen  to 
meet  it. 

That  the  institution  of  slavery  enters  as  a  large  and  most 
active  element  into  the  conflict,  cannot  be  denied.  That  des- 
potic system  has  had  long  existence  and  controlling  away  in  the 
South,  eating  out  from  all  classes  much  of  the  life  of  true  free- 
dom. It  has  fully  assimilated  with  the  aristocratic  spirit  and 
forms,  and  greatly  reinforced  their  strength.  The  "  auri  tacra 
fames  "  and  lust  of  power,  which  it  greatiy  excites,  have  given 
such  ardor,  unity,  and  proportions  to  the  rebellion,  as  it  could 
not  otherwise  have  reached.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Stephens 
is  conclusive  here.     He  says,  in  his  Savannah  speech,  — 

"  African  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  present  revolution.  The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  -Jeffer- 
son, and  by  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  old  Constitution,  were,  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle. 
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•ociallyi  morally,  nnd  politioally .  Thoiw  ideas,  however,  were  funda-  . 
ineDtall)'  wrong.  Oar  new  governmeot  ie  founded  upon  exactly  the 
o[^)oeite  idea,  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  while  man ;  that  bU' 
very  is  his  true  natural  and  moral  condition.  This  truth  has  been  slow 
in  the  process  of  its  development,  even  among  us.  The  negro,  by 
nature,  or  by  the  curse  against  Canaan,  ia  filled  tor  that  condition 
which  he  occupies  in  our  syslem.  This  stone,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  first  builders,  in  become  the  chief  stone  of  ibe  corner  in  our  new 
edifice." 

Thus  a  s^tem  of  oppression,  hated  of  God,  and  repudiated 
alike  bj  the  Puritan  fathers  anti  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
is  to  be  organized  and  supported  by  national  power.  In  this 
interest,  coalescing  with  the  spirit  of  the  South,  the  Republic  is 
assailed,  and  it  has  been  resolved  that  this  shall  become  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  and  ensign  of  the  authority  which  shall  hence- 
forth sway  the  land. 

The  accotint  we  have  presented  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
conflict  suggests  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  be  employed  for  its  termination.  The  first  and  abso- 
Intely  essential  thing  to  be  accomplished  is,  that  the  rebellion, 
id  its  full  extent,  be  suppressed  by  force  of  arms.  Here  are  two 
strolling  civilizations,  organized  and  combined  under  one  gov- 
ernment. One  of  them  violates  the  solemn  compact  and  rebels. 
It  does  it  criminally  and  perfidiously.  Apostati^ng  from  the 
national  fiiith  as  proclaimed,  it  conspires  to  destroy  the  achieve- 
ments and  glory  of  a  superior  social  organization,  and  to  drag 
down  the  whole  Republic  under  bondage  to  the  feudal  ideas, 
the  graded  distinctions,  and  the  oligarchical  sway,  from  which 
the  Puritan  lathers  escaped  in  flying  Irom  the  Old  World. 
Worse  than  this ;  thrusting  forward  as  its  great  weapon  of 
attack  the  organization  of  slavery,  it  demands  that  that  system 
shall  be  harnessed  on  the  nation.  This  refused,  perfidy  and 
treason  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles,  and  refer  the  case  to  the 
arbitrament  of  arms.  So,  then,  must  it  be.  Let  God  arise 
and  judge  in  the  earth  :  let  them  that  hate  him  flee  before  him  I 

There  most  be  at  the  South  an  extensive  loyal  sentiment 
under  durance,  which  needs  to  be  liberated.  A  change  so 
great  and  sudden,  from  loyalty  under  the  Republic  to  the  utter 
ifepndiation  of  it,  cannot  have  occurred,  in  so  brief  a  period. 
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Sach  phenomena  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  history  ;  they  do 
not  occur  in  human  society.  A  few  drivers  at  the  South  must 
be  cracking  the  slave-whip  over  the  masses.  Here,  we  find 
hope  for  the  reestablishmcDt  of  the  Republic.  But  arma  must 
accomplish  the  work.  Defiant  traitors  are  to  be,  not  negotiated 
with,  bat  conquered.  Law,  trampled  on,  must  be  reasser:ed 
and  maintained.  Any  compromise  must  be  an  offence  to  the 
justice,  the  honor,  and  the  life  of  the  country.  Trusting  in 
God,  the  loyal  armies  must  conquer  or  die. 

Next,  it  is  obvious  that  slavery,  so  far  as  it  is  brought  for- 
ward as  the  accessory  of  rebellion,  must  be  smitten  :  so  iiir  as 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  government,  in  whatever  available 
way,  it  mnst  be  destroyed.  The  safety  of  the  Republic  is  the 
supreme  law ;  and  the  result  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
known,  and  generally  acknowledged  views  of  the  founders  of 
the  national  Constitntion. 

And,  when  the  war  shall  be  successfully  finished,  and  arms 
shall  have  battered  down  the  intrenchments  of  error  and  injus- 
tice, then  must  follow  the  gnuid  agencies  of  peace  and  fraternity. 
Schools  will  be  established,  as  at  the  North,  for  the  masses  of 
the  poor  whites ;  churches  will  be  built  for  the  spiritually  igno- 
rant ;  the  Africans,  coming  under  the  inspirations  of  freedom, 
will  be  introduced  to  some  ameliorated  condition ;  and  all  the 
appliances  of  Republican  civilization  will  be  provided  to  secure 
the  rights,  the  enlightenment,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

To  these  results,  quite  impossible  in  time  of  continued  peace, 
war  will  powerfully  conduce.  Aristocracy  does  not  easily  com- 
prehend the  genius  of  democratic  society ;  and,  in  its  ignorance, 
ordinarily  despises  it ;  but  it  readily  understands  military  prowess. 
The  capture  of  Louisburg,  by  the  valor  of  Massachusetts  troops, 
first  awakened  English  aristocracy  to  the  spirit  and  power  of 
that  colony.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  commanded  for  de- 
mocracy the  respect  of  Europe.  The  conflict  of  1812  gave  the 
United  States  an  acknowledged  navy ;  and  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  our  arms.  Aristocratic 
States  governed  by  feudal  ideas,  and  trained  to  arms,  must  be 
first  addressed  by  military  exploits.  Then,  and  only  then,  ia 
the  way  opened  to  pom:  in  upon  them  the  influence  of  the 
peaceful  forms  and  agencies  of  society.     When  the  democratic 
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North  shall  have  addressed  the  ariatocratic  Soath  in  this  voice, 
and  with  somewhat  of  the  Cromwellian  emphasis,  she  will  im- 
mediately find  ears  to  hear;  and  the  mighty  civili^ng  and 
Christianizing  institutions  established  by  the  Puritan  fathers 
will  act  with  new  power,  to  elevate  and  bless  that  benighted 
part  of  the  land.  We  would  not  have  sought  for  ourselves  this 
wicked  rebellion  and  the  stupendous  war  issuingfrom  it ;  never- 
theless, we  rejoice  in  them,  as  the  behest  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
love,  to  this  erring  land.  We  accept  them  as  a  heavenly  call 
to  a  higher  stage  of  life,  to  new  self-sacrifice  and  to  new 
achievements  for  God  and  mankind.  The  loyal  must  be  fiiith- 
ftil,  and  leave  results  with  God.  In  the  words  of  Sir  Henty 
Vane,  once  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  uttered  shortly  before 
giving  up  his  life,  on  the  scaffold,  for  the  very  principles  in- 
volved in  this  conflict :  "Haveiaith  and  hope.  God's  arm  is 
not  shortened.  Doubtless  great  and  precious  promises  are  in 
store  to  be  accomplished  in,  and  upon,  believers  here  on  earth, 
to  the  making  of  Christ  admired  in  them.  Thit  dark  night  and 
black  shade  which  Ghd  hath  drawn  over  kit  work  in  the  rmdst  of 
ttt  may  be,  for  augkt  we  kaow,  the  ground-color  to  tome  beautifid 
diece  that  he  is  now  expoging  to  the  Ught." 

The  "  beautiful  piece  "  that,  even  now,  may  be  rising  to  the 
view  of  other  spectators,  from  the  dark  ground-color  of  our 
present  troubles,  we  tmst  erelong  to  behold,  reflecting  forth 
the  Infinite  ^ory,  and  causing  Christ  to  be  exalted  and  ad- 
mired, in  the  elevated  character  and  increased  prosperity  of  the 
united  and  restored  land. 


ARTICLE   VI. 

LONDON,  AND  ITS   FORMS  OF   SOCIAL  LIFE. 

If  many  books  coald  make  as  wise,  nothing  would  remain 
to  be  told  concerning  London.  Yet  if  it  be  trne,  as  often  said, 
that  the  Great  Metropolis  is  a  world  in  itself,  may  it  not  be 
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that  eome  of  its  wonders  are  still  to  be  explored  ?  Its  palaces 
and  parks  and  cathedrals  and  bridges  and  shipping,  of  these 
travellers  without  number  have  written  and  discoursed,  so  that 
jou  know  all  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  know,  till  you  shall 
go  and  see  them  for  yourself.  We  propose  to  speak  of  what  is 
hid,  for  the  moat  part,  from  the  transient  visitor,  the  internal 
character  of  the  Great  Metropolis,  its  forms  of  social  life.  The 
snccesxful  portraiture  of  these  demands  a  longer  stay  than  ac- 
cords with  the  objects  for  which  our  countrymen  are  accns- 
tomed  to  visit  the  father-land ;  yet  it  is  of  these,  rather  than  of 
the  statistics  of  wealth,  the  glories  of  architecture,  and  the  glitter 
of  royal  processions,  that  we  are  chiefly  desirous  to  hear. 

It  belongs  to  the  true  idea  of  a  world  that  it  should  have  its 
deserts  as  well  as  its  gardens  of  flowers,  its  solitudes  as  well  as 
its  social  centres.  The  peculiarity  of  the  world  of  London  in 
this  respect  is  the  blending  of  the  two  —  their  elements  not 
only  mingled  and  intertwined,  but  identical.  Nowhere  else  do 
you  find  yourself  in  contact  with  so  dense  and  huge  a  mass  of 
living  souls  as  in  the  thronged  thoroughfares  of  that  mighty 
city ;  and  nowhere  else  does  your  heart  sink  within  you  under 
such  a  sense  of  indescribable,  dieaiy,  awful  solitude.  Standing 
alone  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wildest  and  dreariest  North 
Ameiican  forest  is  as  the  sunlight  and  sweet  interchange  of 
home  in  comparison.  It  is  the  utter  extinction  of  all  feeling  of 
fellowship  in  the  very  midst  of  such  a  mass  of  human  beings  as 
yon  never  saw  anywhere  else,  caught  up  by  one  of  its  incessant 
counter-currents,  and  moved  along,  whether  you  will  or  no,  ai 
by  a  strong  tide ;  and  strangest  of  all,  the  sense  of  solitude  seems 
just  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  company. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  convey  in  a  description 
the  true  idea  of  the  every-day  crowd  of  London  streets.  Every- 
body has  seen  a  crowd,  but  a  London  crowd  can  be  seen  only 
in  London.  It  is  not  the  light,  airy,  laughing  crowd  of  a  holi- 
day, such  as  you  might  be  almost  squeezed  to  death  in  tm 
Washington  Street  or  Broadway,  when  some  great  pageant  was 
passing  by.  It  is  the  heavy,  solemn  tread  of  the  dense  ranks  in 
the  daily  struggle  of  life's  rough  battle  ;  all  ages,  sexes,  castes, 
trades,  professions,  conditions,  shoulder  to  shoulder  closely  com- 
mingled, —  mechanics,  artisans,  laborers,  porters,  scavengers, 
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chimnej-Bweeps,  tidy  merchants  and  dapper  clerks,  scarlet  sol- 
dios  and  tiveried  postmen,  handsome  -women  and  blue-eyed 
girls,  sturdy,  impodent  beggars,  and  silent,  starving  poor, 
orange  women  and  cats'-meat  men,  manly  vigor  and  beauty, 
and  palsied,  withering  feebleness,  —  the  lame,  the  bait,  the 
blind ;  all  in  doable  cotmter^zolamns,  flanking  such  a  proces- 
sion of  vehicles  as  mortal  man  never  saw  before,  rolling  over 
pavements  as  solid  as  the  foundations  of  a  mountain .-  —  think 
of  all  this,  if  you  can,  pouring,  pouring  evermore,  through 
streets  overlooked  by  high  houses  dark  with  age  and  smoke, 
and  public  buildings  wLose  most  impressive  feature  is  their  un- 
equalled massiveness,  with  that  slow  stateliness  which  is  the 
uniform  characteristic  of  all  dense  crowds,  and  you  will  have 
some  conception  of  what  London  is,  in  all  its  great  thorongh- 
&res,  through  every  hour  of  every  day.  When  you  have  lived 
there  for  years,  and  seen  whatever  is  best  worth  seeing,  you 
will  still  say  that  this  is  the  most  wonderful,  affecting  thing  of  - 
all,  this  living  diorama  of  every  day,  and  this  utter,  awful  soli- 
tude in  a  great  sea  of  human  souls. 

The  social  life  of  London  is  in  beautiful  and  most  refreshing 
contrast  with  the  solitude  of  its  crowded  streets,  —  a  bright 
oasis  in  that  great  desert  of  human  sympathies.  Nowhere  else 
in  England  is  social  life  so  delightful  as  in  London.  This  is 
what  you  would  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  it  is 
not  to  the  stranger  alone  that  the  streets  of  London  are  a  dreary 
solitude.  They  are  scarcely  less  so  to  the  Londoner  himself. 
How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  know  his  neighbors,  or  to  feel 
the  smallest  interest  in  their  concerns,  when  an  entire  nation  of 
almost  three  millions  is  crowded  together  in  one  vast  town  ? 
The  man  whose  parlor  is  separated  from  your  own  only  by  a 
thin  partition-wall,  through  which,  as  yon  sit  by  your  evening 
fire,  you  hear  bis  children's  laughter  and  songs,  is  as  much  a 
stranger  to  you  as  a  citizen  of  Pekin.  His  character,  his  pro- 
fession, his  pursuits,  his  very  name  remains  unknown  to  you, 
unless  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it  in  the  Directory. 

An  amusing  illnstration  (always  excepting  the  sufferers)  of 
this  complete  social  isolation  in  London,  is  snpplied  in  an  in- 
genious kind  of  rtbbery  which  is  not  very  nnfrequently  per- 
petrated.    Your  next-door  neighbor  has  taken  his  &mily  and 
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servants  at  midaammer  to  spend  a  month  at  the  sea-^de.  Half 
a  dozen  London  thieves  of  special  enterpriae  and  daring,  being 
aware  of  the  fiict,  dress  themselves  up  as  carmen  and  upholstep- 
ers,  and  come,  in  the  broad  daylight,  with  spring  vans,  matting, 
&c.,  enter  the  house  with  skeleton  keys,  pack  np  all  the  fiimi- 
tare,  working  to  the  measure  of  some  merry  song  it  may  be, 
load  it  leisurely  and  with  observed  carefulness,  and  drive  slowly 
away.  The  occupants  of  the  houses  around,  knowing  noth- 
ing of  their  absent  neighbor,  very  naturally  suppose  that  he 
is  chaji^ng  his  residence  and  has  sent  for  his  goods.  At 
the  close  of  the  month  the  gentleman  comes  back  with  his 
&mily,  and,  to  his  no  small  consternation,  finds  his  house 
empty  throughout,  if  not  swept  and  garnished.  He  is  too  wise 
to  spend  the  first  shilling  in  attempting  to  trace  what  is  as 
hop^essly  lost  to  him,  as  if  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

Tour  house  is  in  good  sooth  your  castle.  Once  ^rly  ad- 
mitted and  the  door  bolted  after  you,  you  are  utterly  dead  to 
the  world  without,  because  it  is  a  world.  The  incessant  throng 
of  passers-by  may  be  all  honest  men,  or  they  may  be  thieves 
and  robbers.  To  discriminate  the  one  from  the  other,  or  to 
feel  any  particular  interest  in  the  case,  is  alike  impossible.  Your 
world  is  within  your  castle.  And  your  heart,  not  chilled  nor 
contracted,  but  debarred,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  all 
but  the  most  general  sympathy  abroad,  expands  into  a  warmer 
glow  at  home.  This  is  the  actual  character  of  the  homes  of 
London.  They  are  preeminently  genial  and  warm  and  de- 
lightful, even  for  England.  There  is  nothing  cold  or  stiff  or 
reserved.  Nothing  of  city  pride  and  pretension.  The  Lon- 
doners are  singnlarly  free  from  all  that.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  merchant  who  lives  at  the  West  End  may  assume 
lofty  airs  when  they  meet  their  old  friends  who  abide  still  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bank  and  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  but  yon 
never  find  an  Englishman  pluming  himself  on  the  &ct  that  he 
lives  in  London.  Perhaps  it  \a  because  London  is  so  large  that 
its  people  have  outgrown  so  childish  a  feeling.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  universal  passion  of  the  Englbh  for  green  fields  and 
hedge-rows  and  singing  birds  inclines  the  pent-up  Londoners  to 
envy  those  who  dwell  amid  the  glories  of  the  country.     Or  is  it 
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that  erery  section  of  England  so  much  abounds  with  the  inan- 
W003  of  the  rich  and  the  palaces  of  nobles  that  the  Metropolis 
can  claim  no  spedal  preeminence  in  this  respect  1  Preeminent 
for  the  sweet  attraction  of  its  homes  it  certainly  is.  With  am^ 
pie  wealth,  intelligence,  elegant  manners,  and  taste  exquisitely 
refilled,  there  is  an  absence  of  display,  a  charming  simplicity 
and  ease,  and  a  luxurious  contentment  and  repose  which  make 
a  London  home,  of  all  the  homes  we  have  seen,  most  heautiful 
and  captivating. 

It  is  true  yoQ  will  also  meet  now  and  then  with  something 
very  much  the  reverse  of  all  this,  a  man  on  whom  Heaven 
seems  to  have  conferred  one  solitary  gift  -^ —  the  ability  to  get 
money ;  and  by  whom  that  single  endowment  has  been  so  dil- 
igently improved  that  he  finds  himself  transformed  by  degrees 
to  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  and  takes  a  suburban  house 
at  Camberwell  or  Islington,  and  sets  up  his  carriage  with  ser- 
vants  in  livery.  Such  a  man  you  shall  find  hanghtier  than 
any  Dnke,  and  all  the  arrangements  of  his  household  charac- 
terized by  a  profuse  glitter  and  stilted  stateliness  which  too 
surely  betray  the  past  circumstances  of  his  history.  Yet  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  most  distressing  violence  to  the  Queen's 
English,  while  doing  the  honi»9  of  his  own  table  in  the  midst 
of  a  &shionable  dinner-party,  and  cannot  write  the  shortest 
letter  on  business  withont  misspelling  simple  words.  We  re- 
member once  to  have  dined  at  the  house  of  snch  a  London  mer- 
chuit  when  the  party  was  mostly  literary,  and  were  not  a  little 
exercised  to  answer  discreetly  when  our  host  suddenly  pounced 
upon  tia  with  the  very  grave  inquiry,  what  language  was  spoken 
in  the  United  States  I  Another  gentleman  connected  with  one 
of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  wholesale  houses  in  London,  and 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  farmer,  paid  us  the  delicate 
compliment  to  express  his  astonishment  at  the  facili^  and  cor^ 
rectness  with  which  we  spoke  English  after  a  residence  of  only 
B(nne  six  months  in  London.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
an  Englishman's  acquaintance  with  our  country  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  taken  to  indicate  the  range  or  accuracy  of  his  intelli- 
gence in  other  directions.  Even  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Yaughan,  Editor  of  the  "  British  Quarterly 
Review,"  a  gentleman  who  all  his  life  has  been  much  addicted 
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to  historical  studies,  speaks  of  New  England,  in  a  work  of 
marked  ability,  as  one  of  the  United  States  I  As  regards  Lon- 
don merchants,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men  of 
great  wealth  and  great  worth  may  be  found  in  this  class  whose 
literary  attainments  are  less  than  may  be  secured  in  the  com- 
mon school  of  a  New  England  village.  They  came  up  to  the 
Great  Metropolis  poor  young  men  from  the  country,  with  only 
such  intellectual  training  as  England  supplies  to  her  poor  bc^a, 
which,  for  the  greater  part,  is  slender  enough,  and  have  achieved 
success  by  their  own  energy  and  enterprise.  In  not  a  few  in- 
stances their  souls  are  as  full  of  broad  intelligence  and  noble 
impulses  as  of  commercial  sagacity  and  enterprise ;  while  th^r 
modesty  and  fine  sense  are  an  exqui^te  foil  to  both. 

One  of  the  characteristic  specimens  of  middle-class  society  in 
London  is  to  be  seen  in  the  old  families  which  have  lived  there 
for  several  generations.  There  are  many  such  dwelling  in  the 
now  quiet  and  lonely  squares,  in  the  se'f-same  houses  which 
have  been  occupied  by  their  bthers  and  grand&thers  from  time 
immemorial.  These  old  fiimilies  become  moulded  in  a  succefr- 
sion  of  generations  to  the  very  type  of  London,  and  render 
back  its  image  with  marvellous  truthfulness  and  felicity.  In 
the  same  antique  dwelling,  with  tall,  narrow  windows,  wain- 
scoted walls,  and  staircase  of  polished  oak,  you  shall  find 
chairs,  tables,  chimney-ornaments,  pictures  in  curiously  carved 
frames,  and  even  knives  and  forks  and  &mily  plate,  the  veiy 
same  that  were  used  there  a  hundred  years  ago.  All  the 
family  arrangements  remain  now  a  long  time  unchanged,  and 
are  hardly  less  regular  than  the  movements  of  the  old  clock 
that  stands  in  the  hall,  covered  all  over  with  Chinese-looking 
figures  in  gilt.  To  such  a  pitch  of  intenaeness  does  the  dislike 
of  all  change  grow  at  length,  that  the  last  surviving  generation, 
consisting  of  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  perhaps,  cannot  make 
up  their  minds  to  be  anything  but  bachelor  and  spinsters.  And 
so  they  dwell  together  by  the  old  hearth-stone,  sacred  to  them 
and  dear  as  the  altar  of  household  gods.  Punctual  as  the  re- 
turn of  the  Sabbath  in  their  attendance  at  the  venerable  Gothic 
church  where  they  were  baptized ;  going  always  on  the  set  days 
to  the  Bank  for  their  ample  dividends  in  the  three  per  cents 
Government  securities ;  having  made  their  wills,  each  in  the 
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others'  &Tor ;  seeking  no  new  acquaintance  when  their  own 
friends  and  their  fether's  friends  die  or  remove  to  a  distance ; 
dwindling,  dwindling,  year  by  year,  toward  an  invisible  point ; 
expanding  only  in  the  past,  —  the  golden  age  to  them,  when 
their  &ther  and  mother  were  still  living,  where  they  live  now, 
whose  sayings  and  doings  they  recount  with  reverent  fondness  — 
strange  reversion  and  turning  backward  of  the  affections  which 
ought  to  have  found  a  healthier  play  in  the  gambols  and  prattle 
of  their  own  offepring  ;  themselves  old  children,  with  whom  all 
things  are  inveiled  —  they  take  along  with  them,  when  they 
die,  the  fiimily  name  and  escutcheon,  and  all  the  cherished 
household  memories  of  the  generations  of  their  &th(!is  to  a 
sadden  oblivion. 

It  is  a  reflection  which  cannot  &il  to  diminish  considerably  the 
satisfaction  with  which  we  breathe  the  delightful  social  atmos- 
phere of  London,  that  it  floats  above  so  dismal  a  nether  region 
of  hopeless  penuiy  and  woe.  We  shall  not,  however,  dwell 
now  on  what  has  been  described  a  thousand  times,  till  every 
reader  is  &miliar  with  the  heart-rending  tale.  We  will  present 
a  single  picture  of  sorrow,  which  is  not  only  not  seen  by  the 
casual  observer,  but  of  which  he  would  little  suspect  the  ex- 
istence. It  is  true  indeed,  almost  as  a  rule,  that  the  appalling 
distress  of  London  is  invisible,  and  that  where  there  is  most  of 
appearance  there  is  least  of  reality.  Though  a  stranger  in  the 
Great  Metropolis,  you  will  shrewdly  guess  that  the  miserable 
wretch  who  sits  crouched  and  shivering  on  the  pavement  under 
a  wall  on  a  bitter  February  morning,  with  no  rag  of  clothing 
on  but  a  pair  of  trousers  and  the  remnant  of  a  shirt,  may  have 
chosen  that  costume,  out  of  a  joint-stock  miscellaneooa  ward- 
robe, in  order  that  he  may  return  with  a  fuller  hand  at  even- 
ing to  the  hot  sapper  and  midnight  revels  of  merry  London 
be^;an ;  and  that  the  pale-looking  man  and  woman,  so  poorly 
yet  neatly  clad,  who  are  standing  with  a  pair  of  twin  in&nts  in 
silent,  despairing  wretchedness,  do  not  necessarily  sustain  any 
very  intimate  relation  to  each  other,  and  may  have  hired  those 
hapless  children  from  diflerent  mothers,  at  sixpence  each  per 
day,  as  a  means  of  exciting  compassion.  The  squalid  boy  who 
■electa  you  oat  of  the  crowd  and  follows  you  close  with  the 
piteous  tale  of  "  mother  sick,  &ther  out  of  work,  and  brothers 
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and  sisters  starviog  I "  talks  too  glibly  and  too  moch  by  rote. 
Hia  lesson  has  been  well  conned  till  he  can  say  it  withoat  miss- 
ing a  word.  "Pis  business.  Just  say  to  him  that  if  he  runs  a 
mile  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  running  back  again,  and  then 
watch  the  rogue's  countenance  I  You  know  that  the  actual 
distress  which  pines  unseen  in  close  apartments  and  crowded 
garrets,  away  irom  the  great  thoroughfares,  seldom  comes 
abroad,  and  when  it  does  it  draws  its  faded  and  worn-out 
shawl  close  about  its  emaciated  and  weary  shoulders,  and 
skulks  stealthily  along  the  pavement,  as  if  it  would  beg  par. 
don  for  existence,  while  it  never  asks  for  anything  to  render 
that  existence  something  better  than  a  burden  and  a  curse. 

Besides  all  this,  however,  there  is,  in  great  London,  a  vast 
amount  of  acateat  sofiering  much  higher  np  id  the  social  scale, 
and  where  there  b  no  visible  sign  that  a  stranger  will  read.  It 
is  in  a  kind  of  middle-class  families  who  manage  to  maintain 
appearances,  but  stmggling  desperately,  all  the  while,  to  avoid 
sinking  from  their  present  social  position  into  the  bottomless 
gulf  of  fbrgetfiilness  in  that  dreaiy,  awfnl  Babylon.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  suffer  from  hunger,  and  sufficiently  harrowing  to 
the  feelings  to  think  of  the  mass  of  men  and  women  and  httle 
children  in  London  who  are  never  fed  to  the  full,  and  who  are 
always  dying  by  the  slow  process  of  a  iamiue  of  bread,  and 
that  in  the  very  midst  of  never-failing  abundance  and  profnsest 
laxary.  But  the  portraiture  <^  waning  respectability  in  that 
prond  capital,  with  its  intenser  sorrows,  is  yet  to  be  drawn. 

That  word  "  re^ectabilittf  "  is  of  most  pregnant  and  thrilling 
significance  in  London  and  in  all  England.  A  word  in  every- 
body's mouth,  and  in  which  everybody  apprehends  deep  mean- 
ing, but  which  none  among  the  lexicographers  has  assayed  to 
define,  according  to  the  modem  English  u»u»  loqvmidi.  It  is  a 
prize  that  everybody  covets,  a  deity  that  all  worship,  a  tyrant 
that  everybody  hates,  a  disease  of  which  multitudes  die.  It  b 
not  of  the  nature  of  moral  excellence,  nor  mental  superiority, 
nor  refinement  of  manners,  nor  high  birth,  nor  worldly  wealth, 
nor  official  station,  nor  success  in  active  life.  Yet  it  may  be  all 
together,  or  each  by  turn,  as  it  might  be  the  Chinaman's  tail, 
or  the  cap  of  a  cavalier.  We  learn  from  a  brisk  discussion 
which  has  latcJy  been  ventilated  in  the  select  columns  of  the 
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London  dailj  and  weekly  preaa,  that  English  respectabilitj'  in 
the  Boolevarde  lost  summer  was  a  tight-fitting  black  broftd- 
dodi  coat,  and  a.  parttculsrly  hard  hat,  with  black  kid  gloves, 
all  under  a  Parisian  san  I  It  is  undefined,  intangible,  ever 
changing,  never  fixed.  It  is  that  which  makes  a  man  to  be 
r^arded  as  somebody,  and  not  as  nobody,  which  is  not  to  be 
regarded  at  all.  In  London  there  is  always  a  vast  multitude, 
incredibly  great  every  day,  all  stru^ling  bravely  to  stave  off 
the  loss  of  their  respectability  ;  not  their  good  morals,  their  fiiir 
fiune  &ye  manly  virtue  and  uprightness  ;  but  their  veiy  social 
existence —  to  be,  in  the  sunlight  and  warmth  of  human  smiles 
and  sympathies,  and  not  in  the  dismal,  frozen  hades  of  obscurity 
and  foi^tfiilneas.  Far  more  acute  than  cold  and  hunger  on 
the  pavement  of  London  streets  ia  the  Buffering  attendant  on 
such  a  change,  of  which,  what  more  conclusive  proof  could  you 
have  than  the  iact  that  both  cold  and  hunger  are  always  being 
raidnred  voluntarily  by  stomachs  and  nerves  more  sensitive 
tban  those  of  hereditary  poverty,  in  order  to  retain  but  the 
mere  outer  garment  and  shadow  of  respectability  ;  ao  that,  as 
we  said,  many  people  in  England  everywhere,  and  most  of  all 
in  Loudon,  do  literally  die  of  respectability ;  —  partly  from  the 
sel^imposed  privations  which  its  tyranny  demands,  still  more 
from  the  intenser  mental  anguish  which  the  unequal  straggle 
infiicts. 

You  win  perhaps  think  the  London  shopkeeper  obsequions 
and  craven.  His  evident  anxiety  to  meet  your  wishes  in  the 
most  trivial  article  you  propose  to  buy  may  be  simply  that  char- 
acteristic civility  of  English  tradesmen  which  is  very  much  to 
dieir  honor,  and  which  is  often  shamefully  wanting  apiong  our- 
selves. Or  it  may  be,  as  in  thousands  of  instances  it  is,  the 
unsuspected  indication  erf  his  sorrowful  struggle  to  keep  himself 
and  his  &mily  from  sinking  in  the  vast  abyss.  Many  noble 
hearts  are  slowly  breaking  every  day  because  all  their  endeav- 
ors prove  in  vain.  The  presence  of  a  new  man  in  the  shop 
reveals  the  final,  hopeless  issue.  The  other  disappears,  leaving 
his  name  behind,  a  thing  absolutely  indispensable  to  his  succes- 
sor, who,  very  likely,  will  make  much  more  of  it  than  he  was 
ever  able  to  do  himself.  Dead  men's  names  have  frequently 
made  large  fortunes  in  London.    As  for  the  man  himself,  you 
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conld  hardly  find  Kim  if  you  tried,  though  he  is  probably  still 
somewhere  in  the  great  Sahara,  having  secured  a  precarious 
foothold  one  degree  lower  in  the  scale,  to  fight  an  equally  on- 
snccessful  battle  there. 

It  is  not  from  any  lack  of  real  kindness  that  bis  ibnner 
friends  manifest  little  anxiety  to  trace  him.  What  could  they 
do  where  competition  is  so  absolutely  terrific,  making  heaven's 
great  law  c^  self-preservation  the  almost  universal  rule  of  daily 
action.  The  truer  and  deeper  your  sympathies,  the  less  you  will 
be  disposed  to  do,  or  even  to  think,  under  such  circumstances. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  man  on  whose  respectability  a  blight  has 
fitllen,  or,  in  other  words,  who  sinks  gradually  and  helplessly  a:id 
hopelessly  in  his  worldly  circnm stances,  lingers  about  the  thres- 
holds of  former  fellowships  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  a  friendly  turn 
for  auld  long  «yne.  But  alas  for  the  man  if  he  cannot  do  with- 
out the  kind  offices  of  his  friends  1  He  may  have  to  stand  till 
he  is  weary  at  doors  that  used  to  fly  open  at  his  first  approach. 
We  remember  such  a  one,  whose  home  had  been  a  centre  of 
beauty  and  elegance  and  refinement  and  luxury  and  unbounded 
domestic  enjoyment.  We  marked  the  signs  that  his  afiairs  had 
got  somehow  into  a  downward  course.  We  saw  him  struggling 
manfully  with  inexorable  destiny,  inch  by  inch,  until  it  became 
too  evident  that  the  old  and  accustomed  hospitalities  could  only 
be  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  family  comforts,  if  not  necessaries. 
Slowly  and  surely  the  great  wheel  revolved,  and  the  bands  grew 
tighter,  till,  at  last,  a  leas  expensive  house  was  taken,  with  a  re- 
duction of  the  establishment,  and  not  long  ailer  a  humbler  still, 
with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  former  acquaintances ;  and 
the  old  family  pictures  were  found  in  apartments  strangely  dis- 
similar to  those  in  which  we  had  seen  them  first.  FacUu  deteen- 
•W8  ;  there  was  no  halting.  The  husband  and  father,  a  noble- 
hearted  man,  traversed  still  the  same  streets  as  aforetime,  and 
worshipped  in  the  same  house  of  Crod  on  the  Sabbath,  but  never 
met  the  friends  of  his  prosperity  save  when  he  called  at  their 
city  counting-houses,  to  ask,  as  a  special  favor,  that  they  would 
give  him  an  order  by  which  he  would  realize  a  small  profit  in 
the  shape  of  commission.  Last  and  saddest  of  all,  his  realty 
beautiful  and  accomplbhed  daughters  were  scattered,  as  teach- 
ers and  governesses,  (vc  and  wide,  to  endure,  aa  Heaven  might 
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appoint,  the  mortifications  and  sorrows  so  tonchingly,  becatue 
tmly,  described  by  the  pen  of  Charlotte  Bront^. 

This  straggle  for  a  competency,  and  to  maintain  the  lamily 
respectability  in  London,  is  awful.  Many  a  man  who  keeps  his 
carriage,  and  lives  afiBuently  in  the  beautiful  suburbs,  and  whose 
income  may  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
family  establishment,  is  harassed  to  a  degree  not  easily  under- 
stood and  bardly  to  be  believed  in  our  country,  to  know  what 
to  do  with  bis  boys.  They  may  be  all  vii-tuous,  intelligent,  in- 
dostri'^us ;  and  yet  it  may  be  painfully  uncertain  whether,  with 
all  their  endeavors,  they  will  hold  on  to  their  iaUier's  "  respec- 
tability." There  is  infinitely  less  anxiety  about  the  daughters, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  because  it  is  not  through  them,  but  the 
sons,  that  the  family  name  and  honors  are  to  be  continued,  if 
at  all.  For  the  nobility  the  matter  is  nicely  adjusted,  by  entail- 
ing the  old  ship  to  the  first-born,  and  casting  the  rest  into  the 
sea,  to  sink  or  swim  by  the  help  of  such  broken  pieces  of  plank 
aa  chance  may  throw  in  their  way.  But  the  commoner  finds 
no  means  to  entail  either  his  enterpi-ise  or  his  good  fortune. 
Hence  the  Hindoo  rule  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  boy-baby  that 
the  lather  would  be  most  tempted  to  throw  into  the  Thames. 
Young  men  are  tlie  greatest  drug  in  London  I  Vou  may  find 
than,  every  day,  of  good  &milies,  after  having  been  apprenticed, 
at  a  large  premium,  to  some  important  branch  of  business,  and 
having  honorably  completed  the  teim,  encountering  discourage- 
ment and  defeat  and  mortification  in  their  pureuit  oi  a  place, 
uilil  they  learn  pretty  effectually  for  young  men,  what  tliey 
Tould  bardly  have  taken  on  their  latliers'  testimony,  that  *'  Jor- 
dan is  a  hard  road  to  travel !  "  A  gentleman  of  large  profes- 
sional income,  living  in  tlie  first  style,  and  moving  in  the  first 
circles,  once  complained  to  us  bitterly,  that  in  Etiglaud  a  man 
haa  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  his  children's  sake,  and  tliat  it  is  so 
very  doubtful  after  all  whether  the  family  position  will  be  kept 
np  by  them.  The  same  gentleman,  who  added  fine  literary 
taste  and  culture  to  elegant  manners,  assured  us  that  he'had 
been  strongly  tempted  to  emigrate  to  New  Zealand,  where  he 
might  live  more  free,  and  be  less  tormented  about  the  succeaa 
in  life  of  bis  children. 

Neither  is  tliis  state  of  things  confined  to  professional  gentla- 
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men  and  tradesmen.  We  call  to  mind  a  rich  London  merchant, 
who  counted  himself  extremely  lurtunate  in  having  obtained  the 
promise  of  Earl  Carlisle's  assistance  in  procuring  a  permanent 
engagement  for  one  of  his  sons  in  some  public  office.  After 
hope  deferred  for  two  or  three  years,  the  place  of  tide-waiter 
was  offered,  with  a  salary  of  ninety  pounds  a  year,  without  the 
likelihood  of  advancement,  scarcely  a  plain  living  in  London, 
and  a  particularly  uninviting  sort  of  service  in  the  bargain. 
When  the  merchant,  who  was  a  blunt  Yorkshireman,  declined 
the  profEered  kindness,  not  without  some  manifestation  of  dis- 
appointed leeling,  his  Grace  told  him  that  if  he  could  see  the 
lung  list  of  young  men  in  constant  waiting  on  every  man  in 
England  in  whose  power  it  was  to  help  them  in  such  a  matter, 
and  knew  how  small  a  salary  (a  broken  piece  of  plank  I)  the 
sons  of  noblemen  were  glad  to  accept,  he  would  not  think  so 
meanly  of  the  offer  of  a  tide-waiter's  place  for  his  son.  It  is 
matter  of  common  notoriety  that  many  commissions  are  created 
in  the  army  and  nai'y  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pensioning  these 
younger  sons  of  noble  femiliea  out  of  the  public  purse,  without 
even  a  decent  pretence  of  public  service :  multiplying  captains 
and  colonels  to  an  extent  that  is  ludicrous  and  farcical. 

In  no  small  measure  all  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  profound 
homage  everywhere  paid  to  that  dim,  fiigitive  deity,  respecta- 
bility. Homage  everywhere  paid  to  a  fuffitive  deity  1  His 
transformations  are  incessant,  and  cannot  be  numbered.  His 
form  is  the  same  in  no  two  sections  of  the  Great  Metropolis. 
The  haughty  Belgravians,  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  are  greatly 
shocked  at  the  bad  manners  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  the 
Barings  and  Rothschilds  of  the  city,  and  earnestly  entreat  all 
"respectable"  strangers  at  Prince  Albert's  fiur  to  bear  it  ever 
in  mind  that  London  City  is  not  London  Town  I 

And  pray  what  is  the  difference  between  London  City  and 
London  Town  ?  If  you  could  remove  Boston  and  set  it  down 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Merrimac  Kver,  say  at  Lawrence,  and 
then  bring  the  equivalent  of  twenty  Bostons  more  in  area, 
and  bricks  and  mortar  and  population,  and  dispose  all  round 
about  the  first,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  giving  to  the  western 
section  magnificent  parks  and  gardens  and  palaces  and  picture 
galleries,  and  public  monuments,  and  barracks  full  of  the  hand- 
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w»nest  soldiers  in  the  world ;  and  to  the  eastern  section,  fartber 
down  the  river,  docks  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  multitudinons 
^ipjHng.  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  merchandise  nn- 
told,  and  manufactures  of  evety  description  ;  while  to  the  north 
and  south  streets  and  squares  almost  innnmerahle  stretched 
away  into  beantlfiil  suburbs;  so  that,  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  river  you  should  have  fourteen  consecutive  miles  of 
streets  lighted  with  gas,  and  thirteen  miles  firom  north  to  south : 
then  the  first  Boston,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
would  represent  what  is  now  the  City  of  London  proper,  com- 
prising, amid  a  wilderness  of  shops  and  warehouses,  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Mansion  House,  and  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral ;  its  boundaries  wonld  be  the  London  bars  — 
outside  the  line  of  the  old  city  walls  which  have  disappeared 
forever  —  and  the  limit  of  the  Lord  Major's  jurisdiL-tion,  save 
in  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the  river;  and  the  region  of 
parks  and  palaces  would  be  London  Town,  while  the  whole 
vast  area,  of  cities  and  boroughs,  and  parishes  and  villages, 
would  make  up  the  unwieldy  conglomerate  which  we  call  the 
Great  Metropolis,  or  London. 

But  the  City,  though  it  be  not  London  Town,  hath  its  own 
proper  glory,  with  which  it  may  well  be  content,  albeit  not  a 
glory  of  the  sun  or  of  the  stars.  It  is  something,  assuredly, 
with  only  one  twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  Great  Metrop- 
olis, occupying  less  than  one  twentieth  of  its  area,  to  be  a  lit- 
tle kingdom ;  having  been  of  ancient  renown  when  Belgravia 
was  still  a  pasture  for  flocks ;  dating  far  back  to  the  pure  Saxon 
age ;  with  its  citizen-king,  who  has  an  income  three  times  as 
large  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  lives  in  regal 
pomp  and  state  in  the  Mansion  House  during  the  one  brief  year 
of  his  reign.  He  is  seldom  reelected.  Whittington,  as  our 
readers  remember,  while  sitting  on  a  stone  at  Higligate,  heard 
Bow-bells  calling  him  to  be  "thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London," 
and  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  great  Builder,  is  now  in  the  second  year 
of  Iiis  reign.  How  much  reason  he  has  to  congratulate  himself 
on  having  succeeded  in  interrupting  the  orderly  succession  of 
senior  Aldermen  in  his  own  favor,  was  made  sufBciently  plain 
on  the  day  of  his  second  inanguration,  when  his  lumbering 
state-carriage  was  besot  by  such  a  London  mob  as  the  London 
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police  could  no  more  control  than  they  could  cootrol  a  whirl-  - 
wind  —  a  perfect  tornado  of  rowdies,  who  assailed  bis  "  Wor- 
ship "  with  terrific  yells,  —  such  as  we  should  strive  in  vain  to 
imitate  in  New  Tork  or  Boston,  —  and  amused  themselves  with 
snatching  off  gentlemen's  hats,  and  sending  them  gyrating 
through  the  air,  in  twenties  at  once  I  This  was  London  democ- 
racy at  the  tail,  but  the  tail  is  most  used  to  move  in  obedience 
to  some  hint  from  the  head  I  The  Aldermen  on  their  part  ex- 
pressed their  views  and  feelings  on  having  tlieir  hopes  deferred 
for  a  year,  by  being  absent  from  the  great  buiqnet  in  the 
Gaildliall. 

The  Queen  herself  may  not  enter  the  territory  of  this  citizeit- 
king,  in  state,  nor  the  royal  troops  pass  through,  with  fife  and 
dnim,  without  his  special  permission.  If  any  suppose  that  the 
opening  of  the  ponderous  old  gates  at  Temple-Bar,  on  such  oc- 
casions, with  so  much  ceremony,  in  compliance  with  a  request 
conveyed  by  the  royal  herald,  is  no  more  than  a  matter  of 
form,  preserved  trom  the  ulden  time  to  gratify  a  people  fond  of 
pageants  and  gewgaws,  this  is  a  mistake.  It  represents  a  &ct 
as  real  as  the  power  of  the  British  crown,  which  is  the  author- 
ity of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  within  the  city  boundaries. 
There  is  a  monument  in  the  Guildhall  which  records  a  lecture 
bestowed  on  bo  recent  a  sovereign  as  the  grandfather  of  the 
Queen  by  Lord  Mayor  Beckford.  The  British  lion  guards  as 
jealously  all  the  rightful  prerc^tives  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
this  old  town-common  weal  til  of  London,  as  the  throne  of  the 
hereditary  monarch  of  the  empire.  George  the  Fourth  di«> 
covered  this,  much  to  his  chagrin,  when,  as  Prince  <^  Wales, 
Jie  disputed  the  question  of  precedency  within  the  city  limits 
with  Lord  Mayor  Sir  James  Shaw,  and  was  beaten. 

In  Parliament,  too,  this  petty  kingdom  claims  its  special  im- 
muniUes.  Those  four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  whom 
you  may  see  on  the  first  day  of  every  new  Parliament,  clad  in 
scarlet  hoods  and  cloaks,  claiming  precedence  of  all  the  other 
members,  represent  the  city  of  London,  while  no  other  city  ia 
allowed  to  send  more  than  two.  Any  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  read  the  addresses  of  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  hustings  to 
the  electors  of  London,  during  the  long  period  of  his  Parliamen- 
tary connection  with  the  city,  must  have  admired  how  adroitly 
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tibat  aristocratic  son  of  the  proud  hoase  of  Bedford  could  play 
tm  the  sympathies  of  "fierce  democracy,"  and  all  without  abat- 
ing  a  jot  of  his  fealty  to  the  prerogatives  of  his  own  class. 

This  intensely  democratic  spint  of  the  city  is  the  natural 
growth  of  ita  municipal  arrangements.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  this 
year  is  usually  the  senior  Alderman  of  last  year ;  the  senior  Al- 
derman is  a  rich  merchant  or  tradesman,  elected  by  the  freemen 
householders  of  his  ward  ;  and  the  rich  tradesman  in  all  prob- 
ability was  himself  a  plain  freeman  at  no  distant  period,  and 
has  risen  by  his  own  talent  and  enterprise,  as  most  rich  men  in 
■all  great  cities  do.  Hence  any  plain  citizen  and  tradesman 
may  see  in  himself  a  possible  future  Alderman  and  Lord  IJayor 
—  like  the  Jacob's  ladder  in  the  day-dream  of  onr  village 
school-boys,  reaching  up  through  town-meeting  moderator,  state 
legislature,  gubernatorial  ''excellency,"  and  judge's  bench,  to 
the  White  House  at  Washington.  It  is  both  pleasant  and 
amusing  to  hear  the  portly  London  citizen  boast  of  the  goodly 
list  of  poor  boys  who  have  come  to  he  Aldermen  and  Lord 
Mayors  of  this  mighty  Saxon  town. 

How  truly  her  citizen-king  represents  the  characteristic 
"  respectability  "  of  London  is  most  plain  to  he  seen.  What 
does  it  matter  that  his  name  is  unknown  to  the  Herald's 
College  or  in  University  halls,  that  he  has  never  thundered 
in  tlie  Senate,  and,  peradventure,  never  heard  of  Cicero,  i-T 
almost  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  ?  He  is  all  the  more  a  &ir 
exponent  and  bnie  representative  of  London :  not  Belgravia, 
but  the  city,  —  a  great  mart  of  commerce,  a  rich  trading-port 
with  the  wide  world.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  he  should 
be  a  tallow-chandler,  a  fish-monger,  a  leather-seller,  an  uphol- 
sterer. The  king  of  the  citizens  of  London  in  1851 — the 
year  of  the  World's  Fair  —  was  a  retired  auctioneer,  who  had 
sU'engthened  his  lungs  and  set  up  his  carriage  by  selling  his 
fellow-citizens'  estates.  His  wife,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  had  been 
his  own  house-maid,  it  was  said.  And  this  was  that  Lord  Mayor 
who  gave  a  splendid  banquet  to  bis  sister-sovereign  Queen 
Victoria  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  at  an  expense  of 
&rty  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  was  the  banquet  at  which  the 
well-ted  and  portly  citizens  assembled  in  such  numbers,  with 
their  huxom  wives  and  daughters,  that  moving  about  was  im- 
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possible,  and  standing  still  mach  more  so,  and  altercations  were 
incessant,  with  more  than  one  stand-np  fight,  and  ladies  had 
their  dresses  torn  trora  their  backs.  To  us  this  appears  strange, 
incredible,  although  we  have  witnessed  some  instances  of 
rude  manners  on  public  occasions  in  Boston,  and  even  at  the 
White  House,  and  earnestly  hoped  that  Mrs.  Trollope  and 
Mr.  Dickens  were  not  present  to  put  it  in  a  book.  Our  de- 
mocracy is  of  a  comparatively  modem  type,  however,  it  must 
be  remembered,  —  the  result  of  many  blended  nationalities ; 
whereas  the  democracy  of  London  has  flowed  down  in  an  even 
channel  from  the  rugged  Saxon  Middle  Ages,  hardly  suffering 
the  more  courtly  Norman  to  plant  a  shrub  or  flower  on  its 
banks.  The  "  Times  "  said  of  the  great  banquet  that  "  the 
citizens  were  attired  in  all  the  vulgar  finery  of  a  suburban  tea^ 
gaivlen,  and  showed  a  great  deal  of  loyalty  after  their  own 
awkward  &shion."  Yet  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  express 
herself  as  highly  gratified,  and  the  customary  upshot  followed 
—  the  reduabtable  Lord  Mayor,  the  retired  auctioneer,  was 
created  a  Baronet  by  the  Queen,  to  be  thenceforth  duly  honored 
as  Sir  Stentor  Mallet,  and  his  wife,  the  house-maid,  as  the  Lady 
Mallet,  both  being  within  the  ranks  of  England's  titled  nobility, 
and  every  eldest  son  to  be  a  new  Sir  Steutor  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

The  newly-made  Baronet  can  never  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  again,  but  must  give  place,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  the  senior  Alderman.  The  sturdy  democracy  wilt  look  to 
tliat.  But  they  will  hardly  find  a  fitter  man  for  the  high  dig- 
nity than  the  retired  auctioneer, 

"  Who,  irith  «  hammer  and  a  conscience  clear, 
Geu  glory  and  ten  thouuDd  poanda  s  jearl" 

B8  Peter  Pindar  sung  of  one  who  was  in  the  true  soceession  a 
long  time  ago.  For  London,  as  the  world  knows,  is  preeminent- 
ly the  city  of  the  marketrplace  and  the  bank  and  the  stock  ex- 
change. Its  very  life-blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  its  merchant- 
men. Aye,  and  is  it  not  the  golden  god,  ailer  all,  that  rules 
with  supremest  sway  even  in  the  realm  of  Belgravia?  The 
Capulet  lowers  his  crest  to  the  Rothschild.  They  say  in  Eng- 
land, as  if  it  was  a  strange  and  all  bat  incredible  thing  of  do- 
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pnvitjr,  that  we  in  the  United  States  worship  the  god  mani' 
monl  This  witness  is  true,  every  word  true,  we  confi^s  it, 
and  the  &ct  is  very  mournful  snd  fraught  with  great  danger. 
Bat  do  tbey  not  worship  him  in  England  ?  Does  not  the  Me- 
tropolis claim  the  honor  of  having  built  his  proudest  temples, 
and  do  not  her  hereditary  nobles  wut  continually  as  priests  at 
his  altar?  Her  Majesty  can  create  Knights  and  Baronets  and 
Elarls,  though  she  cannot  create  a  Holbein  ;  and,  yon  will 
mark,  she  always  makes  them  out  of  rich  men.  Merchants, 
auctioneers,  tailors  they  may  be ;  but  oat  of  a  poor  man  her 
Majesty  could  not  make  a  lord,  thongli  ho  were  a  Oanto  or  a' 
Milton. 

Yes  it  b  most  true,  alas,  that  we  worship  the  god  mammon, 
and  alas  it  is  equally  true  that  England  worships  him  also,  if 
not.  with  deeper  devotion,  at  least  with  far  costlier  bumt- 
o&rings  and  sacrifices.  It  is  too  early  to  have  forgotten  the 
amusing  illustration  supplied  in  the  person  of  George  Hudson, 
the  draper  of  the  arch-Episcopal  city  of  York,  the  man  who 
grew  suddenly  and  immensely  rich  by  sitting  astride  the 
greatest  bubble  of  modem  days  and  blowing  it  withal,  and  lo, 
all  England  fitlls  down  in  profouudest  homage,  aiid  calls  him 
king,  railway  king ;  and  believes  most  implicitly  that  he  is  a 
veritable  magician,  who  can  bring  a  dividend  of  seventeen  per 
cent,  out  of  a  railway  that  never  paid  anytliing  before,  and 
shows  her  fiiith  by  her  works,  buying  up  all  the  scrip  she  can 
find,  with  never  a  doubt  that  it  is  &r  better  than  Bank  of  Eng- 
land not«s,  and,  in  the  transport  <^  her  gratitude,  subscribing 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  as  a  free-will  offering  to 
her  god  mammon,  in  the  shape  of  a  present  to  this  new  King 
George.  The  freemen  of  York,  moreover,  proud  that  their 
ci^  has  raised  such  a  man,  send  him  to  Parliament,  and  be 
hays  a  palace  in  Hyde  Park,  and  has  splendid  carriages  and 
servants  in  livery ;  and  gives  a  magnificent  entertainment,  at 
which  many  haughty  nohU-s  appear,  and  even  the  scomiul  and 
cmsty  old  field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  comes  tod- 
dling in,  willing  to  be  among  the  foremost  in  honoring  King 
George  the  draper,  who  has  got  e3:ceeding  rich. 

Many  such  things  as  this  our  venerable  mother  England 
does,  while  she  leaves  Thomas  Dick,  tlie  philosopber,  to  pine 
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in  absolute  penury,  and  abandons  Haydon,  her  great  historical 
painter,  to  a  depth  of  poverty  which  stings  him  to  madness  and 
suicide.  Yet  our  mother  England  is  "  respectable,''  and  George 
Hndson  was  respectable  as  long  as  he  was  rich :  but  Thomas 
Dick  was  poor,  and  Haydon  was  poor,  though  he  was  a  great 
painter  ;  and  how  hardly  shall  they  that  have  not  riches  enter 
into  the  charmed  circle  of  modem  respectability  1  We  have 
frankly  confessed  that  we,  too,  live  in  glass  houses,  and  we  have 
thrown  these  stones,  not  in  any  unamiable  mood,  but  only  be- 
cause oar  own  windows  have  been  so  often  broken. 


AKTICLE    VII. 
SHORT   SERMONS. 


"  Wbich  noiT  of  these  three,  thinkest  thoa,  was  neighbor  unto  him  that  felt 
among  the  tbiefet  ?  "  —  Luke  10 :  86. 

1.  The  man  who  would  not  confine  bis  kind  offices  to  his  own 
family,  dan,  society,  parlj,  or  church.  The  good  Samarilan  over- 
looked all  such  diatinctions,  and  had  compassion  on  an  unfortunate 
Jew.  The  good  neighbor  does  not  ask  where  the  sufiWriag  fellow- 
being  worshipped  or  voted. 

2.  The  man  who  disregarded  old  family  quarrels  and  traditional 
feuds  and  strifes.  The  Jews  bad  no  dealings  with  the  Samariums 
except  to  abuse  them.  This  they  had  done  for  five  hundred  jears. 
The  good  Samaritan  paid  no  attention  to  all  this  when  he  found  the 
Bufierer  "  half  dead."  The  sour  grapes  of  the  fathers  had  not  set  his 
teeth  on  edge  against  a  stranger  in  distress.  A  good  neighbor  luu  a 
short  memory  and  a  feeble  tongue  on  the  quarrels  of  bis  fathers. 

S.  The  man  who  was  willinfr  to  incur  personal  datiger  and  ill-will. 
It  was  not  safe  for  him  to  delay  in  acts  of  mercy  on  that  highway  of 
robbers,  nor  to  show  compassion  counter  to  the  Samaritan  policy  and 
feelings  of  his  people,  par^,  and  church.  Yet  the  good  Samaritan 
did  it.  The  good  neighbor  will  know  nothing  of  contagion  and  danger 
if  a  family  near  by  ia  suffering  from  cholera  or  scariet-fever.  He  will 
nut  fear  the  bludgeon  or  incendiary  if  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  a 
grog-shop  or  gambling  saloon,  or  any  wicked  spirit  or  practice  in 
the  coinmonity. 
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4.  lite  BUB  who  had  a  helping  hand  for  the  neadj-  obb.  Stuue 
only  see  safiering,  oa  die  priest  and  Levitc.  OtLers  oiAy  see  and  f«d. 
But  the  good  Samarkao  sees  and  faelB  and  belpa.  He  uses  his  ejnaa 
and  feeling  and  h&ndi  asd  oil  and  wine  and  liorse  itnd  noaef  hmI 
credit.  Some  give  gMd  advice  odIj  to  the  Mtfieriog.  But  adviee, 
though  good,  will  not  do  as  much  as  a  load  of  wood  to  warm  a  man, 
or  a  joint  of  beef  to  feed  his  famishing  famiJj. 

So  are  we  taught  what  it  is  to  he  a  good  neighbor  and  to  live  a 
good  neigfaborlf  life  for  the  needy,  and  so  is  that  piety  rebuked  whtd 
ii  deatitate  of  compawion,  and  so  are  we  shown  that  he  is  my  neigh' 
bor  who  b  compassionate,  accommodating,  geuitd,  and  aooial,  even 
titough  he  worahip  in  Samaria.  May  the  borders  i^  Samaria  and  her 
population  be  increased,  because  of  the  great  human  highway  wa 
must  all  travel  between  Jenualem  and  Jericho. 


"  Terily,  verily,  I  My  onto  you.  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fkll  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  aluoe :  bat  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit"  — 
JbAnlS:  34. 

How  rich  the  sight  of  s  waving  barrest  I  It  is  the  preSminent 
gloiy  of  a  landscape.  Yet  it  comes  through  sacrifice  atid  decay  and 
death.     There  is  no  stalk  in  it  iMit  what  has  spning  out  of  a  grave. 

Commerce  could  not  swell  her  white  sails,  nor  our  full  hand  of 
ehariiy  feed  the  starviqg  in  Ir«Jaad  and  «»  Uount  Lebanon,  iiar 
Jacob  save  himself  and  all  Isnael  alive  bj  going  down  to  figj'pt, 
"  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die." 

Such  are  the  ^gure  aad  fact  of  our  Savioor  in  showing  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  lu's  sacrifloe  for  sin.  The  work  aooomplished  waa  in 
dying.  All  beibre  was  preface.  He  could  not  save  his  life  and  tka 
sinner's.  The  com  of  wheat  must  di^  or  abide  alone.  The  a«ad 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  harvest. 

And  as  the  founder,  so  the  institution.  Christianity  in  its  very 
germ  and  essence  is  a  self-sacrifice.  The  Christian  harvest  on  iba 
acres  of  the  diurch  these  eighteen  centuries  has  found  its  plantiitg 
and  germioatiiig  in  Christ's  dying. 

So  also  is  it  in  the  Chris^au.  His  religion,  in  its  very  naturo,  ia  a 
nlf-saorifice.  Il  begins  in  his  death  unto  sin  and  new  life  untn  Gott 
and  is  continued  in  the  monopoly  and  absorption  of  all  he  has,  that 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  may  be  brought  forth  in  his  new  life.  As  all 
the  kernel  perishes  in  feeding  the  expaudii^;  germ,  so  all  the  man  has 
mast  he  made  auxiliary  to  the  growth  ol  the  new  life  begun  in  him. 
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It  must  be  exhausted  far  that  end,  aod  for  the  sake  of  reproduction 
and  mulliplicalioo.  If  then  the  growth  ot  the  man  does  not  contrib- 
Dte  to  the  growth  of  his  religion,  it  is  as  when  the  planted  com  of 
wheat  enlarges  and  hardens  itself.  It  does  not  germinate,  or  as  the 
farmers  saj,  "  come  up."  The  man  cannot  save  himself  and  still  pro- 
duce a  harrest  for  Christ  For  it  is  only  when  the  com  of  wheal 
dies  that  it  brings  forth  fruit.  Personal  and  private  ends  must  be 
ignored,  or  absorbed  under  the  question  :  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  P  "  The  experience  of  Paul  must  be  his  motto  :  "In  deaths 
oft"  A  reli^n  that  does  not  cost  the  man  anything,  is  not  any- 
thing to  him  or  to  others.  Self-denial,  sacrifice,  labor,  entrenchment 
on  our  pleasures,  habits,  plans,  worldly  worlc,  this  Is  a  fundamental  law 
in  the  religion  of  Christ.  W«  are  slow  to  learn  it,  and  yet  "  except 
a  com  of  wheat  fiill  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone." 


ARTICLE  Vin. 
LITEHAHT   NOTICES. 


iSermotu  prvaehad  in  th«   Chaptl  of  Harvard  QtBei/e.     By   Jahks 
Walker,  D.  D.    Boston :  Ticknor  A>  Fields.     1861.    pp.  397. 

TwBMTT-FiTS  discourses  discuss  as  many  important  topics,  in  a 
chaste  style,  a  umple  yet  scholarly  method,  with  a  lai^  amount  of 
ethical  truth  well  stated,  aod  a  nearer  ^proach,  at  some  points,  to 
views  of  Christian  doctrine  of  the  evangelical  type  than  has  always 
enunciated  the  theolt^  of  our  ancient  University.  The  unincum- 
bered, straightforward,  business-like  movement  of  the  preacher's 
thought  is  worthy  of  imitation.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  em- 
ployed it,  in  rather  larger  measure,  upon  the  central  fkcts  of  the 
Qoepel  system,  that  firm  and  direct  grasp  of  which  we  miss,  which 
bespeaks  the  highest  persuasion  of  their  reality  and  inspiree  the  most 
earnest  advocacy  of  their  claims.  It  must  be  a  very  deUcate  and 
difficult  tlung  to  discharge,  just  in  the  best  way,  the  office  of  preacher 
to  students  and  literatj  auditors.  This  volume  displays  much  tact 
and  taste  in  meeting  these  demands,  as  well  in  the  selection  as  man- 
agemont  of  its  themes.    Tet'  one  or  two  similar  volumes  at  hand  (as 
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Wayland's  ITDiverilty  and  Aniold'a  Rugby  discourses)  SDggest  that  a 
stronger  infosioQ  of  poaitive  Christianity  is  not  out  of  place  in  such 
miaiatrations ;  may  sot  only  command  respect,  but  may  be  used  as  a 
powerful  inflnence  of  moral  restraint  and  guidance.  We  think  that  no 
audience  more  needs  a  thorough  theological  teaching  than  one  which  sits 
in  a  college  chapel ;  tuidi  given  in  an  appropriate  manner,  we  belieTO 
no  preaching  would  be  u  interesting  to  those  very  persons  of  whom 
Dr.  Walker  says  so  correctly  in  the  excellent  dboourse  on  "  The  Stu- 
dent's Sabbath  " — 

"  One  tiling,  bowever,  is  plain :  in  so  <ar  as  refigiouB  instruction  is  ex- 
cluded &om  general  and  pnofcasional  adncstion  it  fbllowi'incontestably,  that 
Ae  so-called  educated  classes  are  not  any  more  likely  than  others  to  be  well 
iafonned  in  religious  matters,"  —  p.  97. 

These  discourses  are  not  too  intellectual ;  yet  for  want  of  the  emo- 
tive eli^ment  they  leare  the  impression  of  more  head  than  heart  in 
their  preparation,  although  the  running-title  of  one  of  them  is  "  The 
Heart  more  than  the  Head."  The  sermon  on  "  The  Day  of  Judgment " 
is  no  exception  to  this  criticism.  It  is  grave  but  unini passioned.  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  appeal  to  the  moral  sensibilities  is  in  this  clos- 
ing admonition,  which  certainly  does  not  exaggerate  the  thought :  — 

"  It  maj  be  said,  that  the  guilty  soul  will  still  be  in  tlie  hands  ofa  com- 
pasnonate  God ;  and  this  is  true.  Buware,  however,  of  making  compsMion 
In  God  what  it  often  is  in  man  —  a  mere  tenderness,  I  had  almost  s^d,  a 
mere  weakness.  Nor  is  ibis  all.  We  must  not  expect  in  the  next  world 
what  is  incompatible  with  its  nature  and  purpose.  We  are  placed  bere  to 
ffiolre  a  beginning.  We  can  beg^u  here  what  course  we  please;  and  if  we 
do  not  like  it,  we  can  go  back,  and  begin  again.  Are  yon  sure  it  will  be  so 
in  the  world  lo  come  7  Why  first  a  world  of  probation,  and  then  a  world  of 
retribuiion,  if  after  all  bo^  sre  to  be  equally  and  alike  probationarj  ?  Let 
ns  not  run  risks,  where  the  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  irretrievable,  and  the  stake 
infinite."  — p.  BBS. 

This  sermon,  and  the  first  in  the  volume,  on  "The  Mediator," 
explain  our  sense  of  deficiency  in  handling  fundamental  facts  of  the 
Gospel  revelation.  In  the  latter,  the  omissions  amount  to  very  seri- 
ooB  statements  of  error,  as  we  read  the  record  which  God  has  given 
of  his  Son.  Thus,  it  is  taught  that  God  can  forgive  sin  without  a 
Mediator,  that  is  to  say,  freely  and  of  his  own  accord.  "  Why  not  ?  " 
asks  the  preacher.  "  I  certainly  see  no  reason  why  he  covid  not  if  he 
would:  indeed,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  he  would  not."  (pp.  8, 9.) 
This  is  scarcely  the  apostolic  platform  of  redemption.     Agtun  — 
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"  Tim  ars  aware  (bal  the  reconoillatlon  to  be  brought  about  by  tfae  media- 
tion of  Christ  ii  everjirherE:  represenied  in  the  New  Tcatament  at  a  recon- 
ciliation of  man  to  God,  and  not  of  God  to  man.  .  .  .  Tfae  question,  there- 
fore,  U  not  whether  God  needed  a  medialor,  but  whether  man  needed  one- 
When  the  Suripturei  spealc  of  the  necessity  and  use  of  Chrisl's  mediation,  it 
is  aiways  with  reference  to  its  benefits  to  nanlcind,  and  especially  to  man- 
kind in  the  condition  in  nhich  they  were  at  his  coming."  —  p.  10.  "  I  do 
not  say  that  tbeso  sufTeiings  were  necessary  to  make  God  plBcable ;  for  this 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  hid  been  implacable  belbre.  I  do  not  s&y  that 
they  are  necessuT  to  make  repentance  and  reformation  arailafale;  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  justice  ia  satisfied  on  sincere  repentance  and  real  refor- 
mation, except  Tln<^ctivo  justice  —  the  justice  ot  retaliation  and  revenge." 
p.  IS. 

We  are  not  aurprised  to  find,  on  these  pages,  this  cuBtomary  ignor- 
ing of  tbe  true  relations  of  justice  to  the  government  of  a  holy  and 
truthful  God.  Nor  do  we  take  it  til  that  the  last  sentence  quoted  vii^ 
taally  charges  our  doctrine  of  redemption  viith  holding  the  monstrous 
tenet  of  a  divine  revenge  fulness,  which  of  course  is  a  self-contradiction 
as  for  removed  from  the  Westminster  Confession  as  from  the  Epi?t1ea 
of  St.  John.  But  carefully  considering  the  dogmatic  disclaimers  and 
forth-put  tings  of  this  volume,  we  do  find  ourselves  greatly  wondei^ 
ing  where  predsely  our  "  Congregationalist "  neighbor  would  eDgioeer 
the  track  of  "  a  perfect  sermon  as  lying  somewhere  midway  between 
Dr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Spurgeon."  Is  midw&j  fuilf-viaj  ?  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  we  conceive  to  bo  no  more  than  sound  as  an  expounder  of  Chris- 
tian salvation.  Dr.  Walker's  doctrine  of  atonement  is  merely  tbe 
"  at-vne-ment "  of  the  Unitarian  school  of  the  better  type.  (p.  8.)  We 
fancy  the  new-laid  via  media  of  our  neighbor  would  be  something  like 
a  line  drawn  between  England  and  France,  for  example,  starting 
from  Land's-End  and  running  west  by  north  around  tbe  Hebrides  to 
John  o'  Groats.  Our  weekly  contemporary  has  done  some  curious 
navigation  in  its  day.  Tt  has  a  genius  for  "splitting  differences."  Bat 
this  is  a  voyage  of  ejt ploralion  into  parts  unknown,  whither  (we  opine) 
the  clear-headad  ex-president  of  Harvard  will  be  about  the  last  one  to 
go  along  either  as  pilot  or  passenger.  We  more  and  more  incline  to 
the  perjua.iion  that,  in  theology,  the  "  in  medio  "  is  not  the  "  lutiinimii 
Uns,"  by  several  degrees  of  spiritual  longitude.  It  is  quite  too  vari- 
able for  our  use,  having  slid  in  a  few  months  from  a  compromise 
betwev'n  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  to  this  present  "  somewhere  mid- 
way between"  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  what  does  not  decline  the  name  of 
Unitarianii^m,  bnt  holds  il  as  a  title  of  honor  and  praise.  Is  the  "  in 
medio"  to  go  still  further  towards  an  eKtremer  leftf 
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The  CotutitHtitmal  Sitlory  of  England,  nnee  the  Acemion  of  George 
tit  TAint,  17 eO-lB60.  By  Thomas  Ebbkine  Mat,  C.B.  In  Two 
Volumes.     Vol  I.     Boston :  Croeb}- &  Nichols.     16C2.     pp.484. 

A  MEW  candidate  for  historiograpbic  booora  here  comes  forward  in 
Ibe  neatest  of  "  Riverside  "  coHtume.  The  author  undertakes  the  owi- 
tinuation  of  the  political  progress  of  his  counli;  from  about  the  period 
where  Mr.  Hallam's  standard  work  on  the  same  topic  was  suspended. 
Const ilutional  historj  must  labor,  in  the  nature  of  things,  against  the 
inherent  dryness  of  its  subject,  wanting  by  necessity  the  aids  of  that 
varied  detail  of  stirring  events,  and  of  ihe  elaborate  port  rait- painting, 
which  give  anch  fascination  to  the  pages  of  the  best  general  historians. 
But  it'  is  second  to  no  branch  of  the  hisitorical  art  in  importance.  Mr. 
May  baa  brought  to  bis  task  an  ample  informaiion,  a  clear  meibod,  a 
natural  style.  Instead  of  carrying  forward  his  inquiries  side  by  udo 
through  the  period  under  review,  he  takes  each  subject  through  the 
whole  century,  thus  grouping  his  facts  and  conclusions  in  an  easily  com- 
prehended survey.  The  author  professes  a  sympathy  with  "the  de- 
velopment of  popular  liberiies,"  but  aims  to  write  not  as  the  partisaa 
of  any  political  school.  Several  very  important  questions  are  reserved 
to  the  second  volume. 

Mtmtrote,  tmd  other  Bioffraphieal  Sietehei.  Boston :  Soule  &  Wil- 
liams.    1861.     pp.  400. 

Wb  have  here  four  papers,  La  Tour,  George  Brummell,  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  James  GrMharoe,  Mnrquis  of  Montrose.  They  are  all 
Review  articles,  and  worthy  of  Blackwood  or  the  North  American. 
The  writer  draws  richly  from  a  varied  reading,  and  carries  a  graceful 
pen.  La  Tour  strikes  a  vein  in  Provincial  History  that  will  well  re- 
pay tliis  unknown  author  tor  farther  working.  Maine  and  the  Prov- 
inces ure  singularly  neglected  by  our  hidtoricsl  societies  and  authors. 
The  article  on  Johnson  is  a  rich  melange  on  the  burly  autocrat  in  the 
literature  of  a  past  reign.  "Ursa  Major"  always  interests,  pleasantly 
or  olherwiee.     We  have  enjoyed  the  whole  book. 

7%e  Boot  of  Pialme,  in  Hebrew  and  Englith.  Arranged  in  Parallel- 
ihm.     Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.     I»li2.     pp.  194. 

A  HAPPT  design,  and  beautifully  executed  in  its  typography.  The 
eye  of  the  scholar  is  never  satisfied  with  seeing  so  rich  a  Hebrew  text 
and  the  original  of  the  great  classic  of  the  Cbriiitian. 
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The  advnntages  of  this  Hebrew  and  Engliah  parallelism  xre  obvioas 
in  so  convenieDt  &  form,  and  it  is  rare  that  two  such  worthies  are  bo 
fairly  united. 

T/ie  (hnfemoru  of  Avgtittina.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  hj 
William  G.  T.  Shedd.  Andover:  Woiren  F.  Draper.  186U. 
pp.  xxxvi.,  417. 

Thb  best  commentary  which  waa  ever  written  on  the  seventh  and 
eighth  chapters  of  Romans,  from  an  experimental  point  of  view,  is 
contained  in  this  autobiography  of  one  of  the  most  keenly  roetapbysi- 
cal,  iDteneely  poetical,  and  withal  sensuously  enthralled  natures  that 
ever  submitted  to  the  power  of  soveieign  grace.  The  book  has  for 
centuries  beec  a  Christian  classic.  It  is  a  study  worthy  of  any  one's 
closest  application  who  would  master  the  subtleties  of  the  sinful  heart, 
and  understand  just  how  that  chain  is  linked  which  holds  the  will  in 
bondage  to  evil.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a  most  "surprising  conversitHi'' 
to  God  by  a  marvellously  skilful  analyzer  of  the  process  and  progress 
of  his  own  emergence  out  of  darkness  and  deatli  ioto  light  and  life. 

We  scarcely  know  of  a  better  book  for  daily  devotional  perusal, 
espedally  by  ministers,  in  these  days  when  the  regenerating  work,  in 
its  preparatory  convictions  of  sin  and  in  its  own  significance  as  a  spirit- 
ual change,  ia  taking  on,  in  many  quarters,  so  superficial  a  character. 
The  Introduction  is  lucid  and  sufficient ;  appreciative  in  its  spirit,  and 
unambitious  in  its  execution. 

IR»lorie<d  Leeturet  on  ihe  Lift  of  our  Lard  Jenu  Otritt  .*  bein^  the 
Hultean  LtclUTttfor  the  year  1859  ;  wttA  Notee,  Orttictd,  Hittorical, 
and  ExplancUbry.  By  C.  S.  ElLicott,  B.D.  Boston  :  Gould  ft 
Lincoln.     1862.     pp.  382.     12mo. 

Tub  thorough  scholarship  of  this  eminent  exegete  bat  epi^isd  it- 
self in  this  vokime  to  the  ditflcult  task  of  a  praclicttl  and  popular,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  critioally  learned  presenlalioa  of  tbe  Gospel  narra- 
tire.  By  supplementing  the  text  of  his  Discoursea  with  more  than  its 
amount  of  notes,  the  author  has  weU  suoOeeded  iti  accomplishing  his 
aim.  Those  acquainted  with  his  previous  \a!b<ita  in  the  Pauline  Epis* 
ties  will  recognize  on  these  pages  the  same  neat,  ooDciee,  perspicuooB 
method  of  explaining  the  books  of  tbe  Evangelists.  He  does  not  stum- 
ble at  the  supernatural  ism  of  their  records.  Thus,  concerning  the  dis- 
pofiing  of  the  Gergesene  demooiacs,  he  writes : 

"  with  this  miracle  befim  ns,  wilk  exprmiiaBB  bo  in»q«aKfied,  Bnd  tenni  so 
distinul,  a  denial  of  ths  radUty  fX  demoniacal  fomemaa  on  ti>e  part-of  aa^ 
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one  who  believes  tbe  Gospel  narrative  to  be  true  Bnd  iiupired,  m»y  jnatlf 
be  regarded  as  simply  and  plainly  impossible."     p.  179. 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  tbe  ripest  erudition  wedded  to  a  eimple, 
childlike  faith.  The  lecturer  comes  forward  to  guard,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, his  youthful  audience,  and  next,  his  readers,  against 

'>  forms  of  heresy  more  subtle  than  ever  Ebionite  proponnded  or  Marcionile 
devised,  —  forms  of  heresy  that  have  clad  tbemselves  in  tbe  trappings  of 
modem  historii-al  pbilosophy,  and  have  learned  to  accommodate  thumselvet 
to  the  more  distinctly  earthly  aspetts  of  modem  specnlation  .  .  .  hamanita- 
riaa  views  .  .  .  intruding  tbejiselves  into  our  popular  literature  as  well  as 
into  our  popular  thcolo^  ...  a  so-called  love  of  truth,  a  bleak,  barren, 
Loveless  love  of  tmth  .  .  .  that  hke  Agag  claims  to  walk  delicately,  and  to 
be  rospeoted,  and  to  be  spared  .  .  .  gathering  around  itself  its  Epicurean 
audiences :  — 

these  are  the  tides  against  which  this  volume  builds  up  another  em- 
baukmenl,  in  the  spirit  of  a  warm  piefj  as  well  as  with  the  resources 
of  a  competent  criticism.  The  publishers  have  done  well  io  giving  it 
to  the  AmericAD  public  in  so  inviting  a  dress. 

Orettg  fiom  the  Ocean-  World;  or,  Experiences  in  a  Voyage  to  Europe, 
principally  in  Fiance,  Belgium,  and  England.  By  a  Traveller  and 
Teaeber.    Eoalon  :  Whittemore,  Niles,  and  Hall.    1861.    pp.  408. 

This  is  an  iastructive  and  genial  book,  lively  with  description  and 
incidenL  Beading  it  is  the  next  best  thing  to  making  the  journey, 
but  we  covet  the  best  thing.  However  this  book  is  well  written,  and 
will  be  read.  Perhaps  the  best  thing,  after  all,  is  to  read  this  book  for 
suggestion  and  information,  and  then  make  tbe  tour. 


JoHX  WiLET,  New  York,  sends  us  four  volumes  of  Raskin's  Works : 
"The  Seven  Lamps  of  Archit«cture "  and  "The  Slonu  of  VeniGe." 
We  shall  give  another  article  on  Raskin  in  a  future  number. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

We  find  id  our  Drawer  several  choice  bits  of  poetry  (we  hope 
to  fiud  more  of  them)  which  we  shall  scatter  over  our  Table  as  the 
season  favors  us  with  their  fragrant  bloom.  In  Uiit,  that  singularly 
aboormal  conditioa  is  very  happiljr  expressed  in  which  one  seems  to 
be  dead  — 

"  Tet  bem  hb  bnrial  talked  tXhjiua  friends." 

SONNET. 

Thrt  thought  that  I  was  dead,  so  still  I  lay 

With  nitrous  napkin  close  about  my  face; 

A  scent  of  funeral  flowers  filled  the  place 
As  if  to  mask  the  odor  of  decay. 
And  pleased,  I  heard  the  pale-lipped  whisperers  say, 

"  Pity,  alas  1  Ihat  he  should  die  so  young, 

On  whom  all  gifU  the  lavish  Muses  flung. 
0,  lowering  sky  I  and  yet  ibe  dawn  was  grey  1 " 
Then  through  these  praises  cut  a  chiding  tongue: 

"  0  foolish  mourners,  spare  your  tears  for  him. 

Ill-fed,  the  light  that  grows  so  early  dim. 
He  needed  not  to  live,  who  died  go  young." 
Then  I  arose  and  tore  the  bands  away  — 
Henceforth  in  truth  lo  live,  if  y^  I  may. 

The  LoaiO  of  Events.  —  Neither  Hedge  nor  Hill  lays  Oown 
the  rules  for  this  kind  of  logic.  It  is  the  logic  of  Divine  Providence 
and  cannot  be  systematized  for  any  human  school. 

The  pending  war  is  a  good  illustrative  section  of  this  species  of 
reasoning,  and  shows  how  powerful  Giod  is  in  moral  suasion  when  he 
crowds  facts  and  events  into  the  place  of  men's  theories  and  fandes. 

Before  this  most  unholy  struggle  opened  to  overthrow  one  of  the 
best  of  human  governments,  the  public  were  greatly  annoyed  by  new 
principles  in  morals,  new  definitions  and  responsibilities  for  crime, 
new  theories  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  a  new  adjustment  of  the  moral 
kttnbntes  of  God,  and  so  a  new  and  improved  theology. 
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Crime,  ire  «er«  taught,  is  but  the  nataral  oatworking  of  nnfbrlunale 
constitutional  propensities.  Sin  is  only  a  blander  against  self-interest, 
and  has  no  intrinsic  demerit.  So  the  prison  must  be  placed  near  the 
asylum,  and  feather-beds  and  Christmas  dinners  he  provided  alike  for 
the  cut-throat  and  the  lunatic.  Fardona  and  certificates  of  health 
must  be  issued  to  the  inmates  of  l>oth.  as  meaning  about  the  same 
thing,  as  fast  as  those  wishing  to  leave  say  they  feel  better.  The 
child  may  set  up  squatter  sovereignty  in  the  school-room,  as  he  does 
at  home,  and  if  he  thinks  his  private  rights  are  invaded  by  the 
teacher,  be  may  break  up  the  government  or  secede. 

No  physical  resistance  of  evil  ia  scriptural,  and  any  government  of 
force  must  be  abandoned.  We  must  not  defend  even  our  little  ones 
from  the  bludgeon  and  dagger  by  anything  more  forcible  than  "  Please, 
rir,  ihal  is  not  agreeable  "  No  blood  is  so  sacred  as  the  blood  of 
Ifae  murderer,  and  taking  human  life  for  capital  crime  is  barbarous. 
God's  principal  attribute  in  governing  is  love,  his  justice  and  other 
sterner  qualities  having  become  obsolete  in  this  fast  age,  or  exhamted 
and  worn  out  in  Old  Testament  times.  Men,  male  and  female,  and 
nomeo,  male  and  female,  have  pressed  these  vievs  for  the  last  thirty 
years  on  the  public  ear.  Nothing  in  reply  could  show  them  th^r 
folly  and  sin. 

By  tbe  opening  of  this  war  God  has  taken  up  the  argument  against 
them  in  the  logic  of  events,  and  the  result  already  is  exceedingly 
comforting  and  refreshing.  The  moral  suasionist  is  studying  Har- 
dee's "  Tactics."  The  lecturing  women  and  their  gentle  disciples  of 
bo4b  sexes  are  knitting  for  the  army.  Tbe  constitutional  proclivity  to 
secession  and  rebellion,  bridge-burning  and  the  robbery  of  mints, 
arsenals,  and  treasuries,  is  now  found  to  be  the  rankest  of  ail  crimes 
and  beyond  any  atonement  Those  who  circulated  petitions  for  the 
pardon  of  murderers  and  the  repeal  of  the  death-penalty  have  joined 
the  shnrp-shootera  with  telescopic  rifles.  Some  who  were  by  profes- 
Bion  the  prisoner's  friends,  and  who  pitied  every  villain  that  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  law,  have  opened  recruiting  offices  for  the  army. 
Divines  who  preached  so  earnestly  a  government  of  God  all  love  and 
DO  punishment,  and  who  pleaded  so  eloquently  against  hanging  men 
of  blood,  have  gone  as  chaplains  to  pray  that  we  may  smite  the  enemy 
hip  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter.  Men  with  long  hair,  who 
nauseated  us  with  the  twaddle  about  governing  the  world  by  love,  now 
hang  about  tbe  comers  and  sing,  "  Glory,  hallelujah,"  as  the  reo'uitB 
march  off  for  the  wars. 

Verily,  when  masked  batteries  open  on  the  goTemsnent,  ibeir  flash- 
ing gives  new  light  to  some  men.     This  providential  logic  of  events  is 
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quite  GonTioc'ing  and  conrerting.  God  has  his  own  methods  of  per- 
saasion,  and  the  war  is  yielding  much  rich  fruit  for  the  North,  hefore 
we  come  to  the  re^tablishment  of  the  govemmeat. 


TRUST. 

To  Him  who  hears,  I  whisper  all ; 

And  gofUier  than  the  dews  of  heaven 
The  tears  of  Christ's  compassion  fall  i 
I  know  I  am  forgiven  I 

Wrapt  in  the  peace  that  follows  prayer 

I  fold  my  hands  in  perfect  tmsl. 
Pointful  of  the  cross  I  bear 

Through  noonday  heat  and  dusL 

No  more  Life's  mysteries  rex  my  thought ; 

No  cruel  doubts  disturb  my  breast ; 
My  heavy-laden  spirit  sought 

And  found  the  promised  resL 

Two  or  three  Scotch  divines  have  recently  set  to  work  to  show,  by 
several  volumes  of  illustrations,  that  their  people  are  not  inferior  to  their 
English  or  Irish  neighbors  in  mother-humor,  if  in  mother-wit.  Thit 
is  capita],  and  it  points  an  ethical  hint,  as  well  as  stirs  the  risibilities. 
A  reverend  doctor  was  on  his  way  to  open  a  new  house  of  worship. 
As  be  made  his  way,  with  official  gravity,  through  the  crowd  assembled 
around  the  church,  an  elderly  man,  who  wore  a  smooth,  bright,  red- 
dish4)rown  wig,  asked  to  speak  a  moment  with  the  clergyman.  "WelL 
Duncan,  (says  the  divine,)  can  ye  not  wait  tilt  after  worship  ?  "  "  No, 
Doctor,  I  must  speak  to  ye  now,  for  it  is  a  matter  on  my  conscience." 
"Oh,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  tell  me  what  it  is ;  but  be  brief, 
Duncan,  for  time  presses."  "  The  mafler  is  this  :  Doctor,  ye  see  the 
clock  yonder  on  the  face,  of  the  new  church.  Well,  there  is  no  clock 
really  there  —  nothing  biit  the  fac«  of  a  clock.  There  b  no  truth  in 
it  but  only  once  in  twelve  hours.  Now  it  is,  io  my  mind,  very  wrong 
and  quite  against  my  conscience,  that  there  should  be  a  lie  on  the  face 
of  the  liouse  of  the  Lord."  "  Duncan,"  replied  the  minister,  "  I  will 
consider  the  point.  But  J  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well ;  you  are 
not  young  now ;  I  remember  yon  for  many  years ;  and  what  a  fine 
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head  of  hair  ^n  still  have  I "  **  £b,  Doctor,  j'on  are  joking  now  ;  it 
is  long  since  I  have  had  any  hair."  "Oh,  Duncan,  Dnncan,  are  you 
going  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  a  lie  upon  your  head  ?  "  This 
BOttled  the  queation  ;  and  the  doctor  heard  no  more  of  the  lie  on  the 
tea  of  the  dock. 


THE  LAST  APPEAL. 

The  room  is  swept  sad  gntiished  for  thy  sake ; 

The  table  spread  with  LonS  ■«■(  fihood  <Aecr ; 
The  fire  is  blazing  l»ightly  on  the  hearth  ; 

Faith  Uogers  yet  to  give  the  welcome  here. 
When  wilt  thou  come  F 

Duly  I  weave  the  airy  web  of  hope  — 

Frail  oa  (he  spider's,  wrought  with  beads  of  dew  - 
That,  like  Penelope's,  each  night  undone, 

Each  mom  in  patience  I  begin  anew. 
When  wilt  thou  come  ? 

Not  yet  ?    To-morrow  Faith  will  take  her  flight, 
The  fire  die  out,  the  banquet  disappear  ; 

Forever  will  these  fingers  drop  the  web, 
And  only  desolation  wait  thee  here. 
0  come  to-day  I 


Tekittsom  puts  into  Vivian's  Song  in  the  "  Idylls "  the  prMy  bnt 
qaestiimable  relnuD  — 

"  O  trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in  all : " 
to  which  a  poetical  correspondent  of  ours  excepts,  in  these  neatly  turned 
Btansas,  su{^;ested  by  an  in^matbn,  thus  conveyed,  of  a  withdrawal  of 
confidence  firom  the  one  so  complaining :  — 

Tell  not  to  me,  my  friend,  the  secret  sia ; 
One  chamber  keep,  I  may  not  enter  in ;  < 
Od  other  terau,  this  friendship  had  not  been. 

Nor  would  I  have  you  prove  your  heart  no  tomb ; 
Leave  a  tiiend's  faith,  dear  friend,  a  little  room  \ 
Probe  not  the  secret  of  the  clover-bloom. 
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*,*  Air  error  oT  ponetQation  in  oar  last  No.  (p.  570,  l  10)  needa 
oorraction,  wbere  the  (.)  should  immediately  preoede  the  word 
"  trlienever,"  and  the  remaiader  of  tha  paragraph  be  read  as  one 
■entence ;  thus  ■ —  "  Whenever  applied  to  a  fallen  spirit,  the  word," 
etc:  —  also  {p.  2,  L  7)  for  "gappinga"  read  "gapinga": —  (p.  175, 
L  26)  for  "^^  "  read  "  ^^a. "  :  —  {p.  268)  extend  the  quotation  from 
the  N.  A.  Review  to  the  end  of  the  4th  line  from  bottom :  — ■  (p.  150, 
I  9)  for  "and  his"  read  "this":  — In  the  title  of  Art  VI.  (p.  586 
et  seq.)  for  "  On  "  read  "  Of  " :  —  (p.  530, 1. 10)  fw  "  Stirling  "  read 


",•  The  microscopic  editor  at  16  Cornhill  (np-stairs)  never  per- 
mits a  W  to  slip  into  the  place  of  an  M,  else  even  he  could  not  have 
penned  that  criticism,  in  a  single  senlence,  of  our  ttcond  article  for  No- 
vember,—  "ought  to  bave  known  better  than  to  write  Silas  IFamer;" 
read  Hatiner,  if  you  please,  gentle  friend,  and  charge  the  erralum  not 
to  the  author  of  the  article,  wno,  in  this  matter  at  least,  knows  quite 
as  mnch  as  his  censor.  This  is  a  tmaU  affair,  and  as  ill-natured  as 
trivial ;  yet  perfeclly  characteristic  of  the  source  whence  il  comes. 
Good  spelling  is  a  good  thing,  and  equally  so  are  good  manners, 
whether  in  a  "  Congregationalist "  or  other  functionary.  Sil  pojut 
memtli.  By  the  way,  does  our  critic  give  his  curt  dicta  in  parcnlhesea 
in  order  to  intitaate  (as  our  old  grammar  used  to  teach)  that  what  is 
thus  included  is  of  no  consequence,  and  might  just  as  well  be  omitted, 
without  injury  to  the  sense  ? 

Errors  of  the  press  are  certainly  annoying  j  and  seem  likely  to  keep 
op  indefinitely  a  standing  demonstration  that  "  there's  no  perfectioD 
here  below."  But  it  does  not  prevent  the  editor  aforesaid  from  print- 
ing his  opinion  that  the  last  anniversary  sermon  before  the  American 
Board  is  one  which  few  men  in  (his  country  could  produce,  becanee 
the  preacher,  Rev.  R,  S.  Storrs,  Jr,  D,D.,  sends  off  its  copy  in  the 
hatte  of  tranicriplion  (as  now  appears)  with  "Indus"  where  "Tigris" 
should  be,  and  "Marathon"  in  iheplace  of  "Salamis."  Did  the  "Con- 
gregationalist" know  enough  also  to  delect  these  grave  mistakes? 
Possibly ;  but  the  advantages  of  being  deaf  in  one  ear  have  long  been 
known  in  select  circles.  We  have  no  hope  of  curing  this  infirmily  in 
our  neighbor  ;  in  fact,  have  made  this  note  merely  to  show  the  diSer- 
«nce  betwixt  Ax*  and  thai. 
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CHRISTIAN  TOLEEANCE ;  ITS  LAW  AND  ITS  LUBIT. 

If  a  man  say  a  triangle  has  fonr  sides,  we  withhold  from 
him  our  mathematical  iollowship.  With  a  broad  toleration,  we 
leave  him  to  labor  for  the  malDtenance  of  his  opinion.  To  be 
tho3  left  is  his  right  and  our  duty.  If  we,  the  while,  employ 
pen  and  press  to  show  that  he  is  in  a  ftindamental  error,  we 
sabmit  that  our  endeavors  should  not  be  put  under  stigma  and 
ban  as  pereecution.  That  reproach  should  not  be  laid  on  ns 
even  if  we  refuse  him  a.  vacant  mathematical  chair,  or  insist 
that  as  the  occupant  of  one  he  should  vacate  it,  or  teach  Uio 
doctrines  of  the  trian^e  according  to  the  intent  and  constitu- 
tional  foundation  of  his  professorship.  Orthodox  geometricians 
have  a  right  to  defend  the  principles  of  Euclid  without  incor^ 
ring  the  opprobrium  of  such  a  charge. 

Yet  the  Westminster  Review  thus  puts  the  case ;  — ■ "  Defend- 
ers of  the  &ith,  as  such,  all  bear  about  them  the  leprosy  of 
intoleiance."  "Christian  creeds  have  the  generic  quali^  of 
bong  all  addicted  to  persecution."     (July,  1861.) 

The  enunciation  of  such  a  &lsity  comes  about  on  tliis  wise. 
Certain  men,  sacredly  bound  in  religion,  honor,  and  law  to 
teach,  preach,  and  defend  the  cardinals  of  Christianity,  as  held 
by  the  Church  of  England,  break  their  pledge,  and  pervert 
their  official  standing,  and  the  ancient  foundations  on  which 
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they  have  their  living,  by  a  labored  and  puUisbed  attack  on 
the  essentials  of  the  Christian  religion.  Calling  these  men  to 
account,  through  the  press,  for  breach  of  faith,  perversion  of 
trust,  and  the  advocacy  of  infidelity,  is  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution,  according  to  this  Review,  so  zealous  for  free  thinking. 

Leaving  the  discussion  of  cases  and  personal  issues,  we  pro- 
pose some  inquiries  on  the  principles  pertaining  to  religious 
fellowship  and  toleration. 

An  indispensable  condition  of  fellowship  is  a  cordial  accept- 
ance of  the  principles,  policies,  or  forms,  essential  to  the  organ- 
ization that  ^ves  or  receives  the  fellowship.  To  have  sincere 
fellowship  with  the  Unitarians  one  must  agree  cordially  to  the 
unity  <£  God,  not  to  mention  other  points,  as  held  by  some,  in 
distinction  from  the  common  vievr.  Fellowship  with  Baptists 
must  assent  to  their  mode  of  baptism  as  the  only  scriptural  one. 
The  fellowship  of  Universalism  requires  a  hearty  felth  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  the  human  family  to  holi- 
ness and  heaven  ;  while  infidelity  asks  our  hearty  acceptance  of 
the  moral  and  religious  teachings  of  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Parker, 
for  substance  of  doctrine. 

These  are  points  essential  to  the  existence  of  these  religious 
orders,  and  if  the  fellowship  is  to  have  a  vitality  and  not  a  sem- 
blance merely,  it  must  embrace  and  accept  the  essentials.  It 
is  an  indorsement  vt  them  by  the  understanding  and  heart. 
The  sceptic,  the  Calvinist,  the  papist,  any  rehgious  order, 
agrees  to  this  and  requires  it. 

Where  fellowship  is  thus  extended  public  opinion  interprets 
it  as  evidence  of  a  uni^  of  feith  between  the  parties  on  funda- 
mental points.  This  is  more  than  is  intended  or  dtme  or  sup- 
posed to  be  done,  when  those  of  different  reli^ous  &iths  and 
forms  of  worship  and  church  polities  unite  fur  specific  and  tem- 
porary purposes  on  civic  or  festive  or  reformatory  occasions. 
This  is  rather  acting  the  citizen  and  recipEocating  the  courtesies 
and  sympathies  of  lile.  Here  is  no  compromising  or  confusing 
of  religious  creeds.  It  is  the  fellowship  of  good  neighborhood 
and  humanity,  and  to  refiise  it  on  religious  scruples  is  intolerant 
and  intoI^nUe  bigotry. 

But  we  are  necessarily  brought  into  other  relations  to  sup- 
posed error  and  erroriats  that  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of. 
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We  may  not  compiomise  the  claims  of  truth  or  suffer  them  to  be 
compromised.  Its  peril  enhances  our  responsibility.  The  lines 
may  be  bo  drawn,  or  inferences  and  popular  impressions  so 
forced,  that  neutrality  ia  an  ImpossibiHty  for  U8,  even  if  we 
were  unworthy  enough  to  wish  it.  Moreover,  moral  tmth  is 
always  intolerant  of  its  opposite.  It  would  deny  its  nature 
were  it  otherwise ;  and  we  should  deny  our  friendship  for  it, 
were  we  to  ignore  or  disregard  the  dividing  lines  between  it 
and  error.  How  much  that  is  wrong  we  may  suffer  to  pass  in 
silence,  when  to  challenge  it,  and  with  bow  much  of  emphasis 
to  enter  a  logical  protest,  or  more  summary  veto,  is  a  matter 
of  times  and  circumstances. 

One  thing  is  evident.  Whatever  form  and  embodiment  of 
error  it  is  right  and  necessary  to  disavow  when  it  is  in  its 
maturity,  the  same  it  is  right  and  exceedingly  wise  to  expose, 
subvert,  and  reprobate  in  its  insidious  and  apparently  harmless 
beginnings.  In  the  matter  of  theological  errors  in  essentials, 
the  historic  spirit  becomes  dF  necessity  prophetic.  He  who  is 
well  read  in  the  history  of  doctrines  not  only  knows  that  there 
are  very  few  new  errors,  but  be  knows  the  fembiyonic  form  of 
each,  and  can  foretell  and  forevram  &om  the  first  and  sim- 
plest manifestations.  To  resist  those  beginnings  of  infidel!^  or 
heresy  is  no  more  intolerant  than  to  reBise  fellowship  to  the 
organized  and  established  system  of  scepticism  or  heterodoxy 
to  which  these  will  legitimately  grow. 

And  yet  criticism  is  seldom  more  severe  or  intolerant  on  a 
defender  of  the  &ith  than  when  he  thus  labors  to  resist  the  be- 
^nnings  of  evil.  If  he  exert  himself  thus  where  the  least  labor 
can  accomplbh  the  most,  he  is  called  an  alarmist,  a  disturber  of 
the  peace,  a  meddler  in  petty  differences,  a  bigot.  He  cannot 
gUD  credit  for  manliness  and  &ir  warfere  unless  he  sleep  at  his 
post  tin  the  enemy  are  in  full  force  on  the  field  and  covered 
by  the  best  fortifications.  It  is  well  enough  for  an  enemy  to 
teach  thns  beyond  his  own  lines,  but  when  a  professed  fiiend  or 
neutral  does  it  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  gravest  suspicions. 

One  familiar  with  the  histoiy  of  errors  in  the  church  is  aware 
that  tbe  p^unts  of  departure  are  few.     The  devious,  intersect-  * 
ing,  and  bewildering  paths  into  which  men  afterwards  come  are 
lo^cal  and  inevitable  necesraties.     When  one  is  just  taking  hia 
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dspsrtoie  ftom  the  beaten  tau^  of  tmdi  in  one  of  diese  devion 
yaih&,  or  "hia  advanced  so  &r  aa  to  fbreahow  to  the  hiitcmcsd  ey* 
ha  certain  destiitattoii  within  the  provinces  of  essential  emw 
what  tolerance  or  patrona^  don  Ckriatiai)  libn^  req^nre  ns  to 
extend  to  Jkim  ?  He  proposes  to  pveu  the  limits  of  reli^ons 
Uiongfat  farther  and  &rtber  into  ^  snpposed  nnknown.  H«  is 
specuktire  and  .aasames  the  fupnlar  pretension'  of  bang  prO' 
gresaiTe,  while  it  is  seen  that  his  new  sarrejB  do  bnt  cover  old 
Unas  and  lao^oarks  that  have  bsea  absmdoned  with  thecantn- 
ties  hj  the  friends  <£  trath  as  onteoaUe.  How  &r,  in  anck 
cue,  may  we  jastty  esercise  a  moral  permission,  or  a  moral 
veto  ?  Is  it  bigotiy  and  intolerance  to  define  again  tlte  «ld 
metes  and  bonnds  t^  the  erangeUcal  chmch,  and  giro  to  varia- 
tions and  departures  tlieu-  well-kaswn  dafinittons  and  terms  1 

A  man  changes  his  gei^rapbical  positioD,  and  esteems  it  a 
^vor  that  his  new  l«cation  k  aade  Iwowo  and  ha  addressed 
acoordin^y.  He  changes  bis  thede^cal  poailuHi,  and  he  tUnks 
fbr  the  better.  He  believes  he  has  iscwe  trath  in  his  new  rela- 
tions. He  is  Bot  ashamed  <^  the  change.  Why,  then,  should 
%»  not  watuae  or  allow  a  new  theological  address,  deaenptiva! 
of  his  new  status  ?  If  ha  has  becoeoie  a  Soduian,  a  Calviniat, 
m  Anninian,  or  a  Bi^ttaet,  is  it  pessecation  to  call  him  sndi  ? 
Why  should  honomUe  men  making  hotuaidilie  chafes  shrmk 
from  th^  new  and  appropriate  title  ?  Or  why  oluractariza 
tlie  difference  between  one  school  and  another  in  theology  as 
being  the  difference  b^ween  old  and  new  iUtutrations  of  tmth, 
(dd  and  new  methods  of  stating  jt,  a  rteady  and  an  tmpaleive. 
diepoeition,  a  soft  and  a  hard  hat,  a  black  and  a  gray  ooat,  white 
•adi  side  disputes  the  leading  doctrbal  points  of  the  other  ?  la 
mot  this  ignoring  or  denying  essestial  diffarencea,  that  essmitial. 
dumges  may  be  wrought  without  obaermotMHi  and  alarm  ?  We 
had  supposed  that  the  extensive  and  able  cootroversy  faeikl  dai> 
in^  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  Niew  £ngland  about  die  Hew.. 
Divinity  had  for  subetancs  and  bottom  something  more  than  a 
soft  hat. 

It  is  true  that  in  otiier  days  sinister  movements  have  been 

'  efiected  by  some  in  theology  be&re  any  change  was  appareut 

in  their  tJieolo^cal  terms  or  deaominatitHial  relatioos ;  but  we 

have  not  foeea  wont  to  regard  this  as  an  honorable  or  defensiU« 
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precedent.  Eveii  in  ibwi  unlbitimate  and  ftimleaa  wanderings 
io  the  desert,  Israel  left  a  record  of  their  stations  and  erratic 
dcfMitiires. 

The  sceptical  argument  is  constantly  reappearing.  It  is  na- 
tive to  the  heart,  and  does  not  vary  much  irith  the  generations 
in  its  manifestations.  Is  it  intolerance  to  dismiss  it  with  some 
promptness  ?  After  eighteen  ceaturiea  of  Christian  light  and 
stadj,  a  Christian  pec^le  have  a  right  to  assume  some  things  as 
settled  in  religion.  The  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures,  the 
mortl  code  of  Sinai,  and  the  law  of  life  as  laid  down  in  the  Ser- 
Tooa  on  Che  Mount,  are  no  longer  open  questions.  Issues  made 
on  these  piunts  most  not  expect  much  attention,  certainly  no 
excessive  courtesy,  except  as  new  evidoice  is  brought  into 
court.  For  the  ages  have  constituted  them  religious  axioms  in 
all  Christian  countries. 

Barely  can  the  attacks  of  infideli^  on  them  attwn  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  being  original  or  novel.  The  most  it  can  say 
is  a  matter  of  the  libraries,  and  not  of  living  studies.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  expect  a  l(mg  hearing,  or  a  labored  reply.  The 
lai^r  part  of  those  who  covet  the  notoriety  of  assaulting  Chri»- 
tianil^  must  be  content  with  an  answer  that  refers  them  merely 
to  the  alcove,  yolnme,  and  chapter,  where  all  their  arguments 
were  disposed  of  before  they  came  on  the  stage.  To  him  who  is 
a  tyro  in  woridng  up,  according  to  the  original  suggestions  of  hia 
own  heart,  a  system  of  scepticism,  and  is  firesh,  in  his  discoveries 
and  readings  of  what  he  desires,  in  the  writings  of  Volney, 
Parker,  and  the  Westminster,  we  may  seem  bigoted  and  intol- 
emnt,  if  we  ^ve  him  "  no  place,  no,  not  for  an  hour,"  in  the 
hearing  and  reply.  As  he  brings  no  original  objections,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  any  original  answer.  Nothing  is  original  in  hia 
scepticism  bnt  bis  desire  to  be  a  sceptic.  Let  him  solve  his 
difficulties  where  he  found  them,  in  the  hhrary,  and  under  onr 
re&xences.  If  a  man  now  denies  that  the  world  moves,  we  do 
not  feel  called  cat  to  repeat  tike  a^uments  of  Galileo,  or  re- 
hearse for  his  edification  a  volume  of  Kosmos.  Yet,  for  yonth- 
fiil  learners  and  honest  inquirers,  we  have  years  to  spare  in 
hearing  and  answering  questions. 

If  the  sceptic  will  show  as  much  originahty  in  fact  and  aiga- 
ment  against  the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures  as  Rawlin- 
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SOD  liBS  i^wn  for  them  in  hit  BunptoD  Lectures,  be  will  nmit 
and  obtain  a  very  candid  bearing. 

Bat  scepticism  asks  for  a  free  w^k-field,  aod  eqnal  ligbts 
and  patronage  in  paiactical  life.  Is  it  persecution  to  bold  it  io 
(^ock  ?  With  b<dt»,  chains,  and  iiigota,  it  is,  but  not  with  tlit 
pidpit,  tJie  platform,  the  ^eas,  and  the  Wlot-box.  Cbnatiani^ 
has  att^ided  to  the  experinent  as  well  v  to  the  logic  d!  living 
vithont  a  divine  nilei,  and  ahe  is  satisiied  'nith  neither.  ^19 
eovets  not  for  her  domains  the  poljthetBtic  culture  of  Greeoe^ 
aar  the  athetatic  of  France.  S^  earn  aot  to  try  the  es|«n- 
nMOt.  The  many  records  of  it  are  esKugh.  There  have  been 
people  who  "  did  Rot  like  to  retain  Ood  !■  their  knowledge.'* 
Hey  had  their  way,  «nd  now  we  Unh  at  the  recital  cX  it, 
Aoi^h  drawn,  by  the  eopfammtie  pen  «£  iospiratian.  No  de- 
mand for  eqnol  rights  can  subject  a  Cbri«t>an  peofile  to  tlw 
repetition  of  such  experimeota.  Total  oblinousaess  to  the  code 
of  Sinai,  as  in  pagan  lUnne,  and  t«mpoe(Hy  and  partial  ropsab 
of  it,  aa  in  EVanee,  are  our  brief  answer  to  him  w4io  asks  fer 
&e  legidation,  the  popular  edocatbo,  th*  nonUs,  and  tb« 
amusements  fA  infidelity.  We  have  bd  pstmnage  fix  it.  Jt 
Has  be  intolerance,  lliese  lustfMrieal  reteenoes  are  aax  d^aoe. 
Infidelity  has  its  tights,  but  they  are  the  righto  of  an  alien  who 
is  hostile  to  the  entire  genin  ^  ChristendoDi.  It  is  not  b^ 
otry,  intolerance,  or  peneeation,  that  deni«  it  ^e  fullest  libr 
erty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  It  is  rather  the  honorable  wai&re 
for  life  against  a  confessed  uid  writ-known  foe. 

The  questJona  concerning  toleration,  bigotry,  persecution,  ajul 
tite  like,  present  themsdves  with  most  eamestiieea  when  directed 
toward  the  pnUic  teachers  of  morals  and  of  reli^on.  Sndi  fill 
profossorsbipa  and  pulpits,  or  are  lecturers  on  oertain  fouod^ 
tions.  They  are  set  apart  to  teach,  preach,  and  defend  certain 
anciwt  achemee  and  creeds.  What  is  oUi^tory  on  such  in* 
cumbents  ?     It  is  a  sunpio  queation. 

For  a  certain  stipend,  accruing  itoa  the  pecuniary  founda- 
tion on  which  he  ataods,  or  for  certain  payments  guaranteed  in 
his  settlement,  the  incsmbest  receives  in  trust,  and  for  fnncla- 
mation  and  defence,  a  certain  fiiith,  a  qwcifio  system  of  theol- 
ogy, or  of  church  p(^^.  He  is  supposed  to  be  capable  fX 
understanding  it,  and  to  be  sq  far  a  positi'm  and  sectarian  man 
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as  to  fiivor  it  accorduig  to  what  ii«  diinks  -wtB  the  onderBtandiag 
of  it  t>j  the  fonnders  of  bis  position. 

He  18  then,  a  party  to  a  oontract.  For  consicieratninB  that  are 
acceptable,  be  agrees  and  prvmisea  to  elaborate,  teach,  and  pro- 
Wiilgate  tbd  creed,  aystam,  thetJogy,  or  ptJi^  of  hia  pulpit  or 
ebav.  But  wanting  ia  good-will  toward  it,  or  in  moral  inte^ 
ri^  to  ke^  a  ooMtract,  or  havmg  person^  and  flioister  ends  to 
Mrre,  he  perverts  his  position.  What  is  tolemtion  in  sach  a 
case? 

Let  OS  iUnstnOe  hymppamd  examplaB.  KawlinMO,  staudr 
ing  on  the  Ban^rton  Foandation,  and  with  all  his  rich  mat^al 
and  fsJicitone  nuuuier  for  executing  the  ntent  of  the  Canon  ai 
Salisbary,  among  ether  thiags,  ""  to  cenfirm  and  establish  the 
Dtrine  authaiity  cf  the  Holy  Scriptvpes,"  warijy  pr^ares  &* 
and  invites  the  mproduotion  of  the  aargummts  of  Home. 
-  A  minister  of  the  Gkt^pel  aeoipts  the  pulpit  of  aa  ancieart 
f^nmch  whose  craed  ig  eoAvnl  and  ooequal  «i^  tbe  purest  Pnt>- 
lanirni,  and  tb^  with  sBavity  and  «firoDte«y  strikes  bands  with 
Arminianism  or  aoeets  the  Umversalist  hall-wi^.  A  man  is 
iMlted  to  the  pmfenonhip  of  ehurch  history  in  a  Baptist  inaA- 
tBiion,  and  then  mdenninea  die  coaBdenoe  of  bis  pupils  in  im- 
nernon  as  (jie  on(y  scriptural  mode  of  baptism,  or  leaves  them 
to  the  irresistible  inference  that  iaftnte  sbeoM  be  taken  to  the 
font.  Or  die  Westminster  Gtttecbism  is  sharply  defined  by  a 
ibeolegical  school  that  stands  attached  to  it  as  a  commentary 
to  a  text,  and  on  that  manual,  as  thtis  explained,  a  theological 
dnir  is  established,  and  the  occopant  in  hb  teachings  leads  his 
pttpils  to  reject  tbe  leading  festnres  of  the  catechism,  and  bo 
controvert  the  pecnKarifies  of  the  «diool  that  fcnmded  his  pro- 
fessorship. 

In  any  snch  si^pesed  case  what  may  be  jnsdy  asked  and 
granted  as  Ohristian  liberty  ?  Tbe  question  does  not  and  mnst 
not  come  in  whether  the  teachings  required  by  the  contract  or 
endowment  are  soimd,  or  whether  tfie  Tariations  from  them  are 
"improvements,  Tbe  agreement  made  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
leetaresbip,  professorship,  or  pnlpit,  is  not  Jbr  the  examination 
of  its  basis,  but  for  its  defence.  Esporgating,  supplementing, 
or  mbstituting  is  none  of  the  labor  for  which  the  incumbent  is 
•mployed.     The  cleai^y  imderstood  intent  of  the  fbnnd^^  or 
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contractors  must  bind  bis  teachingB.  The  huBioeas  honeaty, 
morality,  and  Christiaa  integrity  that  bind  one  in  executing  a 
trust,  or  the  items  of  a  contract,  hold  him. 

That  it  is  a  rehgious  trust  from  the  hands  of  the  pious  dead, 
tendered  through  trustees,  and  perhaps  loosely  guarded  in  terms 
because  of  undue  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  men  thus  deal- 
ing in  sacred  things,  increases  rather  than  lightens  the  obliga- 
tion to  carry  out  the  exact  intent  of  the  founders  or  con- 
tractors. 

The  quesdon  in  such  case  resolves  itself  thus :  Is  it  persecu- 
Uon  to  enjoin  on  a  man  the  ke^ug  of  his  contract,  and  the 
maintenance  of  bis  Christian  integrity,  while  diachai^ng  what 
is,  par  excellenee,  a  Christian  obligation  ?  May  a  man  claim  a 
wider  maigin  for  variations  from  agreement  becanse  the  wwk 
to  be  done  is  mcoal  and  religious  ?  May  he  have  fewer  scni'* 
pies  and  a  more  uncertain  conscience  about  his  oath,  promise, 
or  signature,  because  he  is  a  godly  man,  and  in  the  godly  se^ 
vice  of  the  church  ?  When  a  Christian  minister,  or  lectarer, 
or  professor  in  divinity  inclines  to  pervert  his  position,  or  to 
alienate  the  endowment  that  gives  him  a  living,  is  it  persecu- 
tion to  press  that  man  to  keep  his  word,  and  to  preserve  the 
institutions  of  religion  from  the  stain  of  dishonor  at  the  bands 
of  their  appointed  defenders  ? 

In  secular  matters  men  do  not  trust  each  other  so  much  and 
so  &r  as  they  do  in  things  sacred.  They  have  carefully  drawn 
contracts,  and  a  regard  for  them  is  compelled  by  the  courts. 
Yet  we  hear  nothing  of  intolerance  in  the  court-room  because 
men  are  held  to  mean  what  they  say,  and  to  do  what  they 
promise,  and  to  keep  the  bond  that  betuv  their  signature.  Why 
should  we  in  the  lecture-room  or  pulpit  ? 

Undoubtedly  a  man  may  change  his  religions  views.  Then 
undoubtedly  he  should  change  his  position,  if  that  position  lie 
in  the  gift  of  a  society  or  trustees  whose  interest  he  can  no 
longer  sincerely  espouse  and  faithfully  serve.  Creeds  are  not 
to  be  deemed  mutable  or  elastic  because  we  find  their  elected 
defenders  to  he  so. 

Perhaps  one,  under  an  aspiring  stimulus,  or  in  a  broad  igno- 
rance or  imperfect  development  of  his  own  theories,  guns  some 
public  eminence.     He  has  little  study  or  interest  to  know  the 
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dv^nite'  'CibligatiiMis  of  the  place  iill  be  aotuallj  filk  it.  Now 
b*  4isGovn«  thst  his  Gwa  predilec^iH  are  sdverse  -to  what  ia 
expected  and  required  «f  him.  B«t  Ivm  love  of  |Jace  is  stronger 
tbkn  his  love  (^  cAnBisteacy.  He  luu  not  a  miinlj  fulness  uid 
s^mmetiy  o^  character  that  enable  him  bonorably  to  with^av. 
InMeod  of  -vtMBting  tbe  plaee,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  fait 
Tvime  bat«  bo  nov^ty  far  tJwt  plane.  He  affirms  that  the  tn- 
sngta  of  EadU  had  feur  sidea,  that  Playfair  so  understood  it, 
and  that  the  founders  of  his  position  held  to  the  same  tbeoiy, 
tbongb^eT'  did  hot  express  it  w  It^calty  and  feliratoaely  and 
rbetoricaily  -as  it  «an  be  Ainae  m  thase  days  c^  improved  termi- 
QOkig^.  The  aaond  sense  as  "vrell  as  tbe  mathematics  of  socb  a 
aaa  are  at  &uh,  and  he  most  not  contain  of  a  growiug  impa- 
tience in  the  patronimng  puldic.  ^ 

Tke  Obristiaa  contmniBty  are  cwtodiaBB  fer  the  safa-keeping 
^  die  r^x>eed  (JMiilieB  and  tnuta  (^  the  dead.  Is  it  intoler- 
MMe,  b^cuby)  OT  penecutien  te  insiBt  that,  when  one  has  rqected 
th&beaisror-t«ac4iiHgthaABnderl>ea  his  support,  he  himself  sbooM 
be  ejected  for  Mudefeasance  ? 

Mn^  of  diis  cry  aguust  peraecotion  is  affectation  and  a  bid 
fisr  sj^npa^y  and  a  covering  for  die  erf es  of  the  public.  Men 
wis6  to  do'irfiat  ongbt  ntt  to  be  tolerated,  and  what  tbemsdvea 
would  not  tolerate  in  a  change  of  drcumstancea.  Because  ijie 
scepticism  of  the  Westminster  Review  may  not  enjoy  free  proo- 
lamation  send  dc^ce  on  the  living  of  tiie  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whose  incumbents  must  give  pledge  for  the  defence  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Arlides,  "Chrisfiati  creeds  have  tbe  generic  quality 
of beingAlI  adt^sted  t«  persecution."  This  changes  the  enUre 
isene.  No  one  (Ejects  to  the  fonnding  of  a  Hume  professorship 
for  infidelity,  <«-  a  mosque,  or  a  Pelagian  t^urch.  The  perse- 
ciition  consists  in  our  refusing  to  g^e  up  l^e  balls  of  Oxford  to 
ff-naie,  the  «iitfaedrsi  of  fit.  Sophia  te  the  Mohammedans,  and 
the  church  of  Dr.  Spring  to  Pelag^us. 

it  is  true  Israel  recaved  cities  tbat  they  bnilded  not,  welts 
that  they  d^ged  not,  and  vineyartis  and  olive-trees  that  they 
plaBtied  not.  But  when  sceptics  and  heretics  propose  to  take 
onr  possessions,  pleating  this  as  a  preoedent,  we  protest  under 
die  double  demurrer  lliat  we  are  not  Canaanites,  and  that  the 
Lord  ia  not  leading  them  tc  do  this  thing. 
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Persecution  is  frequently  pleaded  by  innov«ton  as  their  pei^ 
quiaite.  If  in  th^  mual  pover^  they  can  gain  credit  for  it* 
they  have  in  it  a  «^;)ital  and  ^idowment.  Hence  their  piti- 
able cries  that  they  are  persecuted.  But  we  do  not  choose  to 
make  an  attack  possible  from  so  ialse  a  position.  It  ie  not  per- 
secution for  a  man  to  defend  his  own.  Without  beii^  iabjecte4 
to  the  odious  charge  of  persecuting,  one  may  stand  hy  the  an- 
cient creed  and  church  of  his  &tben,  against  those  who  would 
pervert  and  change  it. 

If  men,  of  faiths  and  polities  unknown  to  the  fathers,  or  re- 
jected by  them,  desire  pulpits,  lecture-rooms,  and  professorships, 
the  land  is  wide  and  free,  and  they  may  build  whore  they  will. 
But  they  should  not  claim  the  cuckoo's  liberty,  that  avails  itself 
o£  another's  nest  and  norsing  and  feeding  for  its  young. 

It  is  a  painful  evidence  of  moi^d  degeneracy  when  a  people 
consent  thus  to  a  perveraon  of  reli^ous  trusts.  It  shows  a 
want  of  common  morality  and  honorable  feeling.  Subscribing 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  that  one  may  subvert  them,  is  a 
fraud  tinged  with  perjuiy.  It  is  enlisting  to  betray  the  citadel. 
Changbg  after  occupation,  &om  the  intent  of  religious  coqtiao- 
tors,  is  nothing  blameworthy.  Indeed  one  has  dten  the  rare 
opportunity,  t^t  the  best  might  covet,  of  showing  how  noble 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  honorable  despite  temptation,  and  to  do  right 
at  a  sacrifice,  and  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  a  good  con- 
science amid  the  revolutions  of  ime's  opinion.  The  reproach 
and  immorality  begin  when  the  incumbeot  shows  an  nnwillingr 
uess  to  relinquish  what  no  l(mger  belongs  to  him. 

It  b  a  marvel  that  any  should  be  found  to  defend  the  English 
essayists  and  reviewers  in  holding  livings  where  they  must 
subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  while  the  drift  of  their 
endeavors  is  not  only  to  undermine  public  confidence  in  those 
articles,  but  to  take  away  the  divine  authority  fi?om  the  source 
of  all  Christian  creeds. 

Nor  is  the  marvel  much  less  when  among  ourselves  in  Puri- 
tan New  En^and  we  see  men  sustained  as  honorable  in  sub- 
scribing to  a  faith  that  th^  may  explain  it  away,  and  in  using 
thdr  piUpit  or  chair  to  promulgate  another  gfwpel  than  what 
was  cherished  and  sought  to  be  propagated  by  the  pious  dead 
who  founded  that  church  or  schooL 
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'  -  CaMniBtic  ibiids  among  oS  now  paj  for  some  of  the  severest 
R3  well  as  most  scholarly  attacks  on  the  Institutes  of  the  Gen^ 
van,  and  some  of  the  most  polished  as  well  as  poisoned  shafts 
that  now  ^anee  from  the  Puritan's  coat  of  mail  are  sped  from 
parapets  that  rough  Puritan  hands  bnilt  np.  It  is  all  verj  well, 
no  doobt,  thou^  we  do  not  see  it,  to  set  forth  gracefully  in 
verse  and  prose  that  the  real  literati  of  Kew  England  constitute 
B  Bramin  caste,  and  that  scholarship  pertains  to  certain  hlood 
and  physiological  fibre,  descending  hy  natural  generation.  It 
would  be  quite  as  gratifying  to  be  assured  by  observation  that 
the  antique  mora^ty,  which  kept  men  from  appropriating  an- 
other's goods  to  their  own  use,  does  abo  continue  in  the  blood 
and  descend  from  generation  to  generation. 

Thrat  should  we  not  see  gentry  knights-errant  make  assault 
Ml  the  theology  and  morals  of  the  Puritans  from  the  grateful 
i^ades  of  elms  that  those  Fnritans  thetne€^es  planted,  and 
from  archways  and  castie-doors  that  those  same  Pnritans  set 
np.  'But  it  is  the  fortune  of  some  that  they  have  an  ancestry 
whose  l^acies  will  support  them  in  caricaturing  the  creed  and 
rrdicnling  the  character  of  that  ancestry,  Evidentiy  there  are 
different  ways  of  obtaining  eminence,  reputation,  and  a  livelihood. 

Passing  round  among  the  funded  churches  and  professorships 
in  the  commonwealth,  and  marking  the  gift  of  a  few  sheep, 
some  cotton  cloth,  a  pewter  flagon,  and  some  yearly  pecks  of 
wheat  here,  and  a  princely  fortune  there,  and  a  communion 
service  elsewhere,  and  all  for  Christ  and  the  church  through 
a  specific  fiiith,  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking  what  those  godly 
and  self-denying  donors  would  say,  if  they  could  listen  to  the 
sermons,  lectures,  and  hermeneutics  now  given  within  those 
walls  that  their  funds  built  and  their  prayers  and  tears  conse- 
crated. A  decayed  &ith  brings  reflections  full  of  sorrow,  as 
when  one  wanders  among  the  ruins  of  the  thousand  churches 
that  early  Christianity  planted  in  Northern  Africa.  But  more 
sorrowful  are  the  reflections  and  suggestions  when  we  contem- 
plate a  perverted  faith,  vigorous  and  thriving  through  the  con- 
secrated fdnds  it  has  perverted. 

Many  religions  charities  in  New  EngUnd  have  been  thus 
alienated,  and  are  now  used  to  subvert  the  creed  for  which  they 
were  given.     No  greater  grief,  probably,  could  have  touched 
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the  hearts  of  the  ftmnders  than  to  hare  foreseen  that  their  bard 
labors  and  the  gifts  ont  of  their  penury  for  the  perpetuity  of 
their  religious  principles  would  thus  come  to  he  employed  aa  9. 
weapon  against  their  dearly  cherbhed  faith, 

"  So  the  Btrudi  eagia,  itretched  upon  tbe  plain, 
No  moic  Uinragfa  iQlliag  cloads  to  kmx  ftgkiii, 
Views  his  own-feathor  oa  the  fiUal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart; 
Keen  were  hh  pangs,  bat  keener  far  to  feel 
He  DiiiMd  tha  pinioa  that  impelled  the  steeL' 

Such  mond  degeneracy  ia,  liowever,  natural.  It  is  a  firs^ 
fruit  of  the  supplanting  scepticism.  Departure  from  Protestant 
foundations  is  more  than  an  abandonment  of  a  creed.  It  i» 
changing-  the  limits  and  relaxing  the  stnogency  of  Christian 
morals.  An  early  evidence  of  this  is  the  incongruity  we  see  of 
one's  teaching  divine  trutli  and  Christian  morals  from  a  pulpit  or 
chair  that  was  obtained  by  perversion  and  is  held  in  injustice. 

In  the  discusaion  of  tliis  queation  of  t^enttion,  a  singulat  fact 
has  obtruded  itself  often  and  at  different  points;  Perliaps  it 
may  aa  well  find  a  statement  in  this  place. 

The  cry  of  religions  persecution  comes  not  so  frequently 
from  any  class  as  from  those  who  are  in  a  transition  state  in 
their  theology,  or  have  a  fiiith  that  they  are  interested  to  con- 
ceal. If  it  is  persecution  to  make  moral  suasion  and  demon- 
strative argument  like  irresistible  puce,  and  compd  a  public 
teacher  of  religion  to  declare  his  creed,  na  doubt  there  is  much 
of  it,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  continued,  and  defended,  too. 
The  English  essayists  and  reviewers,  and  all  others,  must  both- 
take  and  declare  their  position  in  the  field  of  theology  and 
morals.  Between  the  public  and  its  public  teachera-  in  reli^ouB 
&ith  and  practice  there  are  mutual  rights  and  obligations.  A 
man  has  the  right  to  teach  what  system  he  will,  and  the  pabUc 
is  obligated  to  secure  to  him  tliat  ri^t.  On  the  other  hand  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know  what  that  man  teaches.  With  bis- 
right  there  is  a  correletiTe  obligation ;  and  the  pressure  is  retaaa- 
able  and  just,  and  in  no  sense  persecution,  that  demands,  and  if 
need  be,  and  it  b  possible,  extorts  morally  from  him  a  confes- 
sion of  his  faith.  The  exaction  of  a  declaration  of  belief  from  a 
pablic  religious  teacher  is  perfectly  consbtent  with  the  broadeat 
religious  toleration. 
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Fifty  and  seventy  years  ago,  when  inorganic,  and,  to  this 
day,  unorganized  Unitarianiam  was  moving  cantiously  for  an 
embodiment,  there  was  &equent  and  echoed  cry  of  intolerance 
hy  the  tmconfessing  movers.  Puhlic  teachers  and  the  trustees 
<£  the  sacred  ibundations  of  both  churches  and  educational 
institutions  were  accused  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  of  unwar- 
ranted suspicions  and  the  sowing  of  discord,  because  they  in- 
sisted on  knowing  the  real  creed  and  intentions  of  those  who 
proposed  something  better  than  '*  the  old  paths."  They  had  a 
right  to  know.  There  is  no  moral  obligation  on  any  denomina- 
tion to  allow  a  portion  of  its  ministry  to  alienate  covertly  the 
^th  of  their  flocks.  Keeping  up  old  terms,  while  they  are 
being  emptied  of  their  meaning,  and  finally  to  be  1^  standing, 
like  vacant  cells  of  honey-comb,  is  a  movement  not  only  worthy 
of  exposure,  but  one  that  imperatively  demands  iL  No  denomi- 
national rights  are  so  sacred,  and  no  ends  so  sanctifying,  as  to 
allow  to  a  concealed  transition  and  politic  imposture  immunity 
from  exposure. 

It  is  complimentary  to  one*s  self-knowledge,  moral  fairness, 
and  manliness,  if  he  is  a  religious  teacher,  to  ask  of  bim  an  ex- 
pression of  his  doctrines.  If  he  is  so  progressive  that  be  cannot 
define  his  position  or  foretell  his  destination,  much  more  have 
the  community  the  right,  as  they  have  the  more  reason,  to 
know  his  views.  That  he  may  not  be  able  to  give  them  is  to 
his  discredit,  while  it  adds  to  our  just  anxiety  to  know  them. 

But  we  have  carried  this  discusuon  &r  enough,  and  the  con- 
dnsion  is  evident.  A  free  pulpit,  platform,  ballot-box,  and 
press,  with  a  legal  protection  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  and  of  all 
chartered  investments  to  propagate  the  same,  is  the  amplest 
liberty  possible,  and  makes  intolerance  and  persecution  impossi- 
ble. This  throws  every  moral  and  religious  question  into  the 
feir  field  of  argument,  and  allows  each  sect  to  gain  all  it  can 
from  a  common  patronage.  It  allows  no  stealth  to  rob  the  old 
of  their  possessions,  and  no  force  but  persuasion  to  prevent  the 
new  from  acquiring.  The  fatli,  scheme,  or  polity,  be  it  old  or 
new,  that  cannot  thrive  in  such  &voring  circumstances,  must 
have  an  essential  demerit,  or  an  inaptness,  and  should  not  chai;ge 
it«  ill  success  to  persecution. 

TOI.  n.  — MO.  VIU.  It 
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ARTICLE  II, 
ENGLISH  AKD  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITT  LIFE. 

Tom  Brovm't  SchoolrDayg  at  Ru^.  By  An  Old  Boy.  Bos- 
ton :  TickDor  and  Fields.     1859. 

Tom  Srown  at  Oxford.  A  Sequel  to  "  School-Days  at  Rugby." 
By  the  Author  of  *'  School-Days  at  Rugby."  Boston  :  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields.    1861. 

Five  Year*  in  an  Englith  Univertity.  By  Charles  Astos 
Bbwted.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam.     1852. 

Of  the  three  works  above  named,  the  first  two  are  intimate* 
ly  connected,  forming  indeed  but  separate  parts  of  one  whole. 
They  are  designed  to  follow  out  the  course  of  a  young  student 
(who,  for  convenience,  is  called  Tom  Brown)  throngh  his 
eight  years'  connection  with  the  lamous  Rugby  School,  under 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  to  accompany  him  thence  throngh  bis  Uni- 
versity course  at  Oxford.  In  this  way  the  author  attempts  to 
set  before  us  the  reality  of  English  School  and  University  life. 
He  is  seeking  to  show  us  what  this  life  u,  according  to  the  more 
advanced  standards  of  education  in  England,  and,  incidentally, 
also,  to  reveal  what  it  ought  to  be;  for  he  aims,  evidently,  not 
merely  to  be  a  delineator,  but  likewise  a  reformer.  We  con- 
fess that  in  this  latter  character  he  appears  far  less  prominently 
than  we  had  supposed  before  reading  the  books ;  still,  this  idea 
shapes  and  colors  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole  narrative. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  in  this  article  to  analyze  the  story 
contained  in  these  volumes,  or  to  criticize  it  at  any  length,  in 
reference  to  its  literary  or  artisdc  qualities,  though  a  few  gen- 
eral observations  touching  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  phtce. 

These  books  are  not  cast  in  the  ordinary  mould  of  works  of 
fiction.  The  grand  passion  of  love,  which  is  usually  deemed 
so  indispensaUe  in  writings  of  this  general  kind,  holds  here  . 
but  a  very  subordinate  place.  It  is  not  entirely  overlooked,  but 
it  does  not  constitute  the  chief  interest  of  the  volumes.  As  a 
simple  matter  of  fiict,  love  could  not  very  well  be  left  entirely 
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out  of  the  life  of  the  student,  and  the  aathor,  in  giving  it  soihe 
place  in  his  story,  has  been  true  alike  to  nature  and  experience. 
But  it  IB  not  allowed  to  divert  the  reader  firom  the  main  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  set  forth  the  actual  life  of  the  English  student. 

There  are  in  these  Tcjnmes  passages  of  simple  description, 
wonderful  for  their  graphic  power  and  beauty,  and  worthy  of 
separate  and  special  notice,  as,  for  example,  the  stago-ride  from 
London,  when  our  hero,  then  a  mere  boy,  first  goes  down  to 
eater  Kogby  School-  It  makes  old  blood  warm  and  young 
again,  to  look  out  upon  the  world  trom  the  top  of  the  stage- 
coacb,  on  that  cold,  gray  November  morning,  through  this 
youngster's  ^es.  We  catch  the  very  romance  of  boyhood. 
The  distant  days  come  back  to  na  again.  We  recall,  not  with- 
oat  a  certain  dewy  moisture  of  eye,  our  own  early  thoughts 
and  feelings,  when  the  world  was  fresh  and  new  to  us,  —  when 
the  most  common  oljects  and  events  wore  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  all  the  ftiture  was  bright  with  promise. 

There  are  passages,  too,  in  which  this  power  of  description  is 
combined  with  the  most  healthy  and  invigorating  moral  lessons ; 
as,  for  example,  in  those  chapters  where  our  young  fi^end,  now 
&irly  launched  upon  his  Oxford  life,  &lls  into  divers  and  sore 
temptations,  and  is  delivered  therefrom  through  the  energy, 
perseverance,  and  &itbfidness  of  his  fiiend  Hardy.  The  con- 
dition of  a  soul,  not  yet  wholly  surrendered  to  evil,  but  for  a 
time  under  tiie  dominion  of  foul  and  savage  passions,  —  the 
tempest  and  darkness  which  are  upon  it  while  the  conflict 
lasts,  and  the  cheerftilness  and  Joy  which  succeed,  when  truth 
and  goodness  obtain  the  ascendency, — all  tliis  is  painted  with  a 
masterly  hand.  In  the  gloomiest  hours  of  the  struggle  we  do 
not  su&r  ourselves  to  despair,  for  the  very  reason  that,  in  the 
case  presented,  evil  works  such  a  commotion  in  the  soul,  find- 
ing so  much  there  which  is  antagonistic  to  it,  so  mach  that  is 
akin  to  the  true  and  noble.  The  condition  is  that  so  beautifully 
•et  fwth  by  good  old  Jeremy  Taylor  in  one  of  bis  quaint  and 
delicate  comparisoos :  "  For  so  a  taper,  when  its  crown  of  fiame 
is  newly  blown  off,  retains  a  nature  so  symbolical  to  hgbt,  that 
it  will  with  greediness  rdiindle  and  snatch  a  ray  firom  the  neigb- 
horing  fire.  So  is  the  soul  of  man  when  it  is  newly  fallen  into 
nn."    In  all  this  tlie  atitiior  reveals  his  power  skilfully  to  pop- 
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tray  the  secret  and  sabtle  operations  of  the  spiritoal  natare, 
though  in  general  he  deak  more  with  the  outward  and  tan- 
gible. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  author's  reUgious  feelings  and  hab- 
its, except  what  we  learn  from  certain  stray  passages  in  the 
books,  and  firom  these  we  do  not  gather  a  -very  definite  opinion. 
But  whenever  the  subject  of  religion  is  touched,  it  is  treated 
wiUi  reverence.  In  this  respect  he  is  fiir  enough  from  that 
light  and  flippant  philosophy,  so  often  to  be  met  with  among 
literary  men. 

One  of  the  excellent  points  in  these  volnmea  is  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  main  characters  stand  oat  before  the 
reader.  They  bear  the  most  marked  individuality.  When  we 
have  once  become  acquainted  with  onr  friend  Tom  Brown, 
and  Au  friends  Hardy,  Drysdale,  Grey,  St.  Cloud,  East,  Blake, 
and  others,  we  do  not  easily  forget  them  or  confound  them  one 
with  another.  Each  has  a  character  of  his  own.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  subordinate  characters  which  are  less  vividly 
punted.  But  the  chief  personages  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 
They  maintain  throughout  their  individual  charactemtics. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  <rf  Hardy.  We  know  not 
whe^er  the  author  recognized  him  as  hia  special  fevorite,  bnt 
he  is  doubtless  the  favorite  generally  with  sober  and  thoughtiul 
readers.  Those  who  r^ard  a  certain  spice  of  wickedness  as 
essential  to  true  manliness  may  be  more  captivated  with  some 
of  the  other  young  men  who  are  brought  to  view  in  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  Hardy  seems  to  us 
the  best  specimen  of  manhood  among  them.  And  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  of  late  the  best  English 
novelists  incline  to  make  their  heroes  and  heroines  out  of  the 
common  people.  It  nmrks  the  democratic  tendencies  of  En^ 
lish  society,  and  indeed  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  writers 
of  fiction  no  longer  think  it  needful  for  the  purposes  of  romance 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  some  "  gMitle  lady "  or  "  distressed 
princess,"  but  on  tlie  whole  prefer  persons  of  humbler  origin, 
who  shine  by  their  own  light,  and  make  thar  way  by  the  force 
of  their  own  genius  and  power.  If  any  one  will  take  note  of 
the  most  successful  works  of  fiction  for  the  last  ten  years,  he 
will  find  this  remark  largely  illustrated.    We  need  not  necea- 
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jaiUy  et^pOBe  tbat  the  writers  bave  used  any  speeial  philosophj 
about  the  matteri  or  that  they  have  even  taken  thought  before 
band  that  this  would  he  the  most  effectual  way  of  gaiuing  the 
ear  ef  the  public.  They  themselvee  are  in  the  drift  of  the  age, 
and  often,  uoconicioualy  to  thenwelves,  reveal  its  general  direc- 
tion. 

This  Hardy,  who  novee  anumg  the  young  men  of  Oxford 
with  an  undeniable  BupeiJority,  who  is  not  only  among  the  foro- 
most  is  scholarship  and  in  moral  character,  but  is  chief  abo 
even  in  respect  to  those  physical  qualitieB  on  which  alone  so 
many  of  the  young  men  pride  themselves,  —  who  handles  the 
oar  in  a  boat-race  better  than  those  who  give  their  thougbti 
to  nothing  but  boat-racing,  —  this  young  man  is  "Hardy  die 
Servitor,"  whon^  in  the  early  days  of  collc^  life,  the  dashing 
yemg  sprigs  from  wealthy  and  aristocratic  honsea  chose  to 
.  ignore  as  beneath  their  notice  and  companionship.  He  cornea 
irom  the  middle  class  of  the  English  race,  and  is  a  noble  spec^ 
m^i  of  the  sturdy  stock  from  which  he  sprung.  He  comes  from 
that  order  of  people  whence  many  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and 
acbvs  of  Ejigluid  have  come,  and  our  author  is  true  not  only 
to  Uie  tendwcieg  of  the  present  age,  but  to  the  &cts  of  the  pa«t, 
in  giving  him  this  natural  preeminence  among  the  boating, 
horse-racing,  win^diinking  crowd  tbat  congregate  at  Oxford. 

And,  by  the  way,  speaking  of  wine-drinking,  the  one  de- 
cidedly immoral  tendency  of  these  volumes  seems  to  us  to  be, 
that  the  author  has  no  earnest  word  of  disapprobation  for  those 
drinking  habits  so  prevalent  among  English  students.  We  do 
not  complain  tbat  he  has  described  these  customs  as  they  are. 
In  painting  life  at  Oxford,  we  are  quite  willing  that  he  should 
be  true  to  the  fects,  and  depict  stndent  society  as  be  finds  it. 
What  we  complain  of  is,  that  he  appears  to  take  sides  with  the 
drinkers,  —  that  he  tells  us,  with  an  evident  relish  and  gu£to, 
iiow  many  bottles  were  noccorked  on  this  trivial  occasion,  and 
liow  many  on  that;  and  in  &ct  the  occasions  are  veiy  few 
when  the  bottles  are  not  uncorked.  The  reader  socai  gets  the 
idea,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  himself  all  this  is  an  in- 
^peosable  part  of  good  DngUsb  hospitably  and  cheer,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  done  properly  without  these  refined  and  {esthetic 
potations,  forty  years  ago,  this  kind  of  philosophy  was  greatly 
II  • 
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in  TOgae  in  thia  oonntiy,  and  one  nUght  often  orerhegr  a  coai- 
pany  of  red-nosed  and  half-tipsy  gentlemen  diiunusing  the  re- 
markable qualities  and  efiects  of  difEerent  liquors,  and  talking 
solemnly  and  profoundly,  as  if  all  great  actions,  and  all  the 
social  virtues,  rested  for  their  support  np(»i  a  large  and  generoda 
nse  of  the  bottle.  Bat  this  nonsense,  with  as,  has  been  pretty 
effectually  exploded.  It  lingers  no  donbt  among  as  yet,  and 
may  be  found  by  diving  into  drinkJng-salooDS  and  such-like 
places.  Bnt  it  no  longer  figures  in  respectable  society,  and, 
above  oil,  it  is  not  ased  on  this  side  the  water  for  the  porposea 
of  romance.  No  writer  of  fiction  here,  who  wished  to  gain  ao- 
cess  to  our  more  intelligent  and  cultivated  circles,  would  think 
of  doing  so  by  flourishing  wine  and  brandy  bottles  in  their 
iaces.  But  in  these  volumes  eveiybody  drinks,  as  if  it  wwe 
the  "chief  end  of  man"  to  do  so.  Even  when  Hardy's  stanch 
and  pious  old  &ther  comes  op  to  OxTtM^  to  pay  hiu  a  visit,  the 
event  is  at  once  celebrated  with  extra  bottles  of  port  and  sherry, 
for  the  delight  of  the  young  men  and  the  old  man.  And  so 
when  Squire  Brown,  Tom's  father,  drops  in  upon  him  for  a 
brief  stay,  his  coming  b  the  signal  for  a  wine-party  got  t^  for 
his  entertainment.  And  here  occurs  the  only  protest  against 
these  drinking  habits,  which  we  happen  to  remember,  and  it  ia 
in  this  &8hion.  The  party  has  dispersed,  and  Squire  Brown, 
Tom,  and  Hardy  are  the  only  oaea  remaining,  when  the  narra>- 
tive  proceeds  as  follows :  — 

"  For  a  short  time  longer  the  three  sat  at  the  vine-table,  while  the 
Squire  enlarged  up<Mi  the  great  improvemest  in  youog  men,  and  the 
habits  of  the  TToiTersity,  especially  in  the  matter  of  drinking.  Tom 
had  only  opened  Uuee  bottles  of  port.  In  his  time  men  would  have 
dmok  certiunly  not  less  than  a  bottle  a  man ;  and  other  like  remarks 
he  made." 

How  admirable  is  this  btherly  suggestion  and  counsel  I  How 
elevating  and  restraining  in  its  influence  I  How  naturally  would 
it  lead  Tom,  when  he  came  to  reflect  upon  it,  to  'mi tat**  the 
early  example  of  his  worthy  father  I 

This,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  one  decidedly  immoral  tend^icy 
of  these  books.  Shaped  and  designed  as  they  are  to  impart  to 
students  certain  ideas  of  manliness  and  true  honor,  these  good 
and  useful  lessons  are  terribly  undermined  and  enfeebled  by 
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condmntce  at  this  low  and  corrnpting  haUt.  We  are  not  to 
be  deceived  id  ihis  matter.  We  know  enongli  by  practical  ex- 
peiience  to  be  assured  tbat  no  great  things  are  to  be  expected 
of  students  who  indulge  bo  &eelj  in  ^nk. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  not  the  only  one,  among  living  English  writ- 
ers, who  thus  oflends  agunst  good  taste  and  morally.  Dickens 
cannot  go  a  dozen  pages  with  anj  set  of  his  grotesque  characters 
widMHit  feeling  it  needlul  to  stop  and  "  liquor  "  them.  Thack- 
eiy  has  very  much  the  same  philosophy ;  and  indeed,  from  many 
sources  of  information,  it  is  evident  that  the  public  sentiment 
of  England  on  this  subject  is  not  advanced  much  beyond  what 
oun  was  half  a  century  ago.  Charles  Lamb  has  a  couple  of 
lines  somewhere,  whidi,  as  near  as  we  remember,  read  as 
follows:  — 

"  Now  niuTOnal  England  getteth  dniDk 
For  J07  that  ker  good  monaroli  m  restored." 

And  judging  by  the  sentiment  of  many  of  her  writers,  we 
sbotald  infer  that  ''universal  England"  would  be  very  reedy 
to  get  drunk  on  a  great  many  occa^ons  besides  the  restoration 
of  a  monarch. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  details  of  these  volumes 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  as  we  wish  to  reserve  our  space  for  some  gen- 
eral observations  touching  University  life,  in  this  country  and  in 
England. 

The  other  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
article  has  been  much  longer  before  the  public,  bat,  we  sup- 
pose, haa  been  fiu*  less  generally  read.  It  was  written  by  an 
American  student  —  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  who  after- 
ward spent  five  years  at  Cambridge,  England,  where  he  di^ 
tingmshed  himself  in  scholarship,  and  bore  off  some  of  the  high 
honors  of  the  Universi^.  The  experiences  of  these  five  yeara 
gave  him  personally  a  great  contempt  fi)r  American  institutions 
of  leaniing,  while  these  same  experiences,  as  recorded  by  him- 
self, have  exactly  the  opposite  e^ct  upon  the  mind  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  They  leave  the  impression  that  the  author,  for  all 
purposes  of  mefiil  scholarship  and  honorable  manhood,  was 
better  oS  when  he  graduated  at  Tale  College  than  when  he 
\e£t  the  English  University ;  that  his  life  would  have  been 
prodaetive  of  nobler  results,  if  he  had  consented  to  forego 
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this  extra  finish  to  his  educatioa.  As  regards  the  hook.  Utelf, 
it  gives  probably  the  most  c<wiplet«  view  cf  tJie  interior  koA 
dsily  workings  of  ooe  of  tiiese  groat  English  UniTemties  that 
has  ever  been  given  lo  the  public.  Bat  the  author  ^uns  little 
credit  for  himaelf  in  nuking  the  exhibition.  In  this  respect 
the  work  is  like  Boewell's  Life  of  Johnson.  We  see  the  Doc- 
tor perfectly.  We  walk  roand  him,  and  look  at  him  ^laipfy 
on  every  side.  We  know  all  his  haluts.  We  become  acqoainl;- 
ed  with  every  phase  of  his  character.  But  we  get  this  injbrma- 
tion  at  the  expense  of  Bosw^.  He  is  willing  to  make  a  foxA. 
of  himself  that  we  may  be  wise.  The  author  of  **  Five  Yean 
in  an  English  University  *'  had  probably  bat  a  very  dim  oqd- 
ception  how  he  himself  is  made  to  appear  in  these  volomes,  but 
no  one,  we  think,  has  ever  envied  him  his  edncation,  if  it  arast 
be  purchased  in  this  way. 

But,  as  already  intimated,  Ms  volumes  are  most  valuable  as 
sources  of  information,  and  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  any 
work  within  our  knowledge.  We  get  At  tJie  inside  life  of  the 
Univerdty,  the  habits  of  the  studente  and  the  professors,  the 
aims  and  ambitions  of  the  yoong  men  there  congregated, 
the  methods  of  study  and  modes  of  thought  All  this  and 
much  more  is  set  before  us  in  the  most  Ufiv-Iike  manner. 
And  without  stopping  here  to  dwell  at  «ll  upon  details,  we 
may  just  say,  in  passing,  that  Cambridge,  as  seen  through 
these  volumes,  corresponds  very  accorat^y  with  Oxford,  in 
respect  to  the  tippling  habits  of  the  students.  -One  of  the  h^ 
honors  secured  by  our  aathor  at  Cambridge  was  derived  from 
the  introduction  of  a  new  drink,  hitherto  wholly  unknown  in 
those  classic  retreats.  It  produced  a  profoond  impression.  It 
awakened  a  new  sensation.  The  news  Rpeead  like  wildfire, 
and  soon  all  the  students  were  ad^ts  in  the  art  of  mixing  this 
new  beverage,  the  knowledge  of  which  bad  been  brought  in 
ixQia  the  wilds  of  Ameiica.  The  use  of  it  became  univeisaif 
and  he  received  the  btHuage  of  a  public  bene&ctor;  but  soon 
■the  recollectioa  of  whence  and  how  it  came  to  be  known  per- 
ished. The  author  records  this  &ct  as  follows.  "  in  less  than 
three  years  the  origin  of  ijie  drink  wa*  forgotten.  Be&re  I  left 
the  University  an  Eton  Freshman  at  a  wine-par^  asked  me  if 
we  drani  theny-enMlv  im  Ammea."  Such  i*  the  £»get&inees 
and  ingratitude  of  man  [ 
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Witlioat  farther  reference  to  specific  points  in  the  volnmes  be- 
fore na,  we  wish  to  devote  oor  remaining  pages  to  Beveral  topics 
of  general  interest  which  are  naturally  suggested  bj  these  books. 

The  author  of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  "  and  at  "  Oxford," 
in  writing  these  works,  had  in  view  as  one  of  the  main  features 
of  his  plan  to  do  honor  to  Dr.  Arnold,  and  to  the  methods  of 
instruction  which  he  introduced  into  the  famoos  Bogby  School. 
As  a  pni»l  of  Arnold,  retaining  a  most  affectionate  and  reverent 
remembrance  of  bis  teacher,  he  desired  to  perpetuate  his  name 
and  inflneoice,  as  also  to  ofier  him  his  tribote  of  gratitude.  The 
connection  of  Dr.  Arnold  with  this  Rugby  School  has  proved 
an  event  of  great  ei^uBcance  in  the  history  of  English  educa- 
tion. Be£n<e  his  election  as  Head-Mast^  of  the  School  in  the 
year  1827,  the  trustees  were  told,  by  one  who  knew  him  well, 
that  "  he  would  change  the  f&ce  of  education  all  through  the 
public  achot^  of  England."  And  the  event  has  partially  justi- 
fied the  prophecy.  But  new  ideas  work  slowly  in  the  English 
nund,  and  the  revolution  wrought  by  Arnold,  we  may  well 
believe,  is  yet  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development,  and  far 
enough  fivoi  its  final  coneummatioa.  The  main  ideas  on  which 
he  relied  for  snccess  are  exceedingly  simple  and  obvious  — 
thoroogb  acquaintance  with  the  individual  characteristics  and 
halnts  (^  his  pupils ;  an  a&ctionate  personal  interest  in  them ; 
a  constant  application  of  the  great  principles  of  religion,  in  a 
quiet  and  genial  way,  to  their  consciences  and  hearts  ;  a  reli- 
ance upon  their  truth  and  honor,  in  contradistinction  from  a 
system  of  sm[Mcion  and  espionage.  No  one  can  &il  to  see  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  theee  ideas,  and  no  one,  it  would 
seem,  could  hesitate  to  adopt  them.  But  in  a  land  like  Eng- 
land, where  conservatism,  even  in  matters  non-essential,  usually 
takes  on  the  form  of  bigotry,  all  movements  of  this  kind  are 
painfully  slow.  The  name  of  Arnold  is  held  in  high  respect 
in  England,  and  hb  sentiments  are  gradually  but  surely  making 
their  way,  in  improved  methods  of  education.  But  at  no  time 
probably  has  his  reputation  been  so  good  in  England  as  in  this 
conntj^,  simply  because  his  ideas  were  far  more  consonant  with 
onr  previous  habits  and  modes  of  thought  on  this  subject.  We 
were  already  greatly  in  advance  of  England  on  the  very  points 
in  respect  to  which  Dr.  Arnold  was  superior  to  his  countrymen. 
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Obviously  true  aod  good  as  was  the  system  iatrodiiced  at 
Rugby,  it  has  had  to  eocounter  a  large  measnra  of  that  thick" 
headed,  unreasoning  oppoation  so  natural  to  Englishmen.  Mr. 
Hnghas,  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  sixth  edition  of  his  **  Tom  Brawn 
at  Rugby,"  cannot  refrain  from  an  allusion  to  this  opposition. 
He  says ;  — 

"  There  is  one  point  which  has  been  made  by  Beveral  of  the  re- 
Tieners  wbo  have  notioed  this  book,  and  it  Ss  one  which,  aa  I  am 
writing  a  pre&oe,  I  cannot  pass  over.  They  have  *tated  that  the 
Bugfoy  underg^Bduates  they  remember  at  the  Unirernties  were  '  a 
solenm  array,' '  boys  turned  into  men  before  their  time,' '  a  Hmi-poiit- 
ical,  semi-sacerdolal  fraternity,'  &c  giving  the  idea  that  Arnold  turned 
out  a  set  of  young  square-toes,  who  wore  long-fingered  black  gloves,  and 
talked  with  a  snuffle.  I  can  only  say  that  their  acquaintance  must 
have  been  limited  and  ezceptionaL  For  I  am  sure  that  every  one 
wbo  has  had  anything  like  large  and  continuous  knowledge  of  boys 
brought  up  at  Bugby,  from  the  times  of  which  this  book  treats  down 
to  this  day,  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  mark  by  which  you 
may  know  them  is  their  genial  and  hearty  freBhneaa  and  youthful- 
nese  of  character.  They  lose  nothing  of  the  boy  that  is  worth  keep- 
ing, but  build  up  the  man  upon  it." 

Bristed,  in  the  volumes  to  which  we  have  made  reference,  in 
comparing  the  scholars  who  came  to  Cambridge  from  different 
Bnglish  schools,  pays  a  marked  compliment  to  the  boys  from 
Rogby.  The  passage  is  so  interesting  In  this  connection  that 
we  quote  portions  of  it :  — 

"  This  brings  me  to  Kagby,  so  interesting  from  its  oonnectios  with 
the  name  of  Arnold.  (He  died  in  1842,  and  many  of  his  last  '  sixth 
form '  were  my  contemporaries,  or  nearly  so,  at  Cambridge.)  The 
Rugby  men  were  in  general  less  brilliant  and  quick  than  the  Eto^ 
nians ;  good,  sound  scholars,  but  not  remarkably  showy  or  striking^ 

But  they  were  men  of  great  weight  and  character ;  they 

seemed  to  have  been  really  taught  to  think  on  ethical  as  well  as  purely 
intellectual  subjects  better  than  any  set  of  young  men  I  ever  knew ; 
they  had  better  grounds  for  their  belief,  and  always  appeared  to  have 
looked  into  the  reason  for  what  they  said  or  did,  and  to  go  back 
to  first  principles.  Their  veneration  for  Arnold's  memory  was  ud> 
bounded ;  they  Bp(^e  of  his  loss  as  a  personal  ealamity,  as  cme  might 
speak  of  a  near  relative's  death  ;  and  you  could  always  reoogniae  a 
Rugby  man's  room  by  the  portnut  ooospicoously  stupwided  in  it.     It 
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WM  eomedinea  objected  that  the  infiiifince  exerted  hj  Arnold  over  the 
minds  of  hie  pnpils  had  been  too  great ;  that  it  deetroyed  tb^r  ori^- 

nalitf  and  aeU-depQiidenee. What  he  did  impress  upon  his 

pupils  was  a  love  of  trnthr  a  reverence  for  revereiid  things,  a  pliili^ 
evpbic  habit  of  inveotigBtiDg  principles,  which  tended  to  give  them  the 
reality  of  that  *  eameBtnees '  which  some  of  their  despisera  onlj'  pre- 
tended  to  possess,  or  fancied  they  were  possessing." 

On  a  more  geaeral  comparison  of  English  and  American 
metbode  of  liberal  edacation,  it  is  of  course  to  be  conceded, 
without  a  shadow  of  dissent,  that  the  English  system  is  jbt  more 
tiionmgh  and  complete  than  our  own.  In  extent  of  att^nment, 
h)  seholariy  finish  and  accuracy,  the  best  stndents  from  the 
English  uniTersitiea  are  fer  in  advance  of  the  most  cul^vated 
graduates  from  our  best  American  colleges.  We  are  rising  in 
this  respect  by  somewhat  rapid  stages.  The  change  among  ns 
has  been  very  great  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  especially  in 
our  older  institutions.  But  it  vnH  doubtless  bo  a  long  time  b^ 
fore  we  can  give  to  the  student  snch  &cilitieB  lor  finished  cul- 
ttue  IS  he  enjoys  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Taking  the  whole 
system  of  pnblic  education  in  England,  with  its  numerous  and 
&r-famed  schools,  like  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  and 
many  others,  culminating  in  these  great  Universities,  which  are 
not  single  colleges,  but  congregations  of  colleges,  distinct  and 
yet  united,  entirely  separated  for  some  purposes,  and  confedei^ 
ated  for  others,  with  the  traditions  and  associations  of  a  thou- 
sand years  hanging  about  them,  —  in  the  combination  of  all  this 
we  have  a  vast  and  complicated  macbineiy,  in  comparison  with 
which  oar  institutions  of  learning  seem  very  humble  affairs. 
All  this  is  to  be  granted,  and  any  one  would  be  foolbh  who 
should  attempt  to  ignore  this  manifest  inferioritj  on  onr  part. 
We  can  well  understand  how  a  student  passing  from  even  the 
largest  of  our  American  colleges  to  one  of  these  UnivorsitJes 
would  have  occasion  to  feel  that  he  had  been  brought  ont  from 
a  strait  into  a  broad  place. 

But  we  have  our  compensations,  and  they  are  neither  few 
nor  noall.  So  fiir  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  what  may 
be  called  the  average  resvlt  of  the  education  given  by  these 
great  Universitiee,  we  confess  that  we  have  an  honest  pride  in 
the  practical  workmg  of  oar  own  institutions.     Even  in  respect 
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to  scholarly  and  intellectual  attainments,  we  doubt  whether,  on 
an  average  estimate,  the  students  who  go  out  from  these  Uni- 
versities are  greatly  in  advance  of  our  own.  We  say,  on  on 
average  estimate,  for  we  have  already  conceded  that  the  best 
scholars  there  are  fer  beyond  ours.  But  the  system  is  so  loose 
in  its  hold  upon  the  great  body  of  the  students,  —  it  is  left  so 
much  to  themselves  to  say  what  use  they  will  make  of  their  time 
and  opportunities,  that  the  majority  of  them  never  reach  any 
high  degree  of  scholarship. 

But  let  the  case  be  as  it  may  in  this  lespect,  there  are  other 
grounds  for  our  conclusion.  In  that  very  element  which 
Arnold  sought  to  introduce  at  Rugby,  is  what  may  be  called 
the  ethical  part  of  education,  which  is  reaJly  the  most  important 
part,  onr  American  colleges  are  decidedly  superior.  In  giving 
young  men  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  in  making  them 
feel  that  as  they  go  out  into  the  world  they  are  to  set  before 
themselves  high  and  honorable  ends,  that  their  lives  are  not 
to  be  devoted  to  merely  selfish  gratification,  but  are  to  be  m&de 
useful  in  service  for  God  and  their  fellow-men,  —  in  these  and 
snch-like  points,  we  believe  that  our  colleges  will  bear  the  most 
fovorable  comparison  with  the  Universities  of  England. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  topic  of  very  great  interest  and  im- 
portance in  respect  to  the  welfare  of  onr  colleges.  Any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  habits  of  mind  in  a  college 
.community  must  have  noticed  the  constant  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  students  to  create  false  standards  of  manliness,  to 
attach  great  importance  to  things  frivolous,  and  often  half-im- 
moral, to  cling  with  the  most  desperate  tenacity  to  customs 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  originated,  to  regard  the  honor 
of  the  college  as  depending  mainly  upon  the  fiiithlul  support 
and  transmission  of  these  customs  to  foture  generations,  and 
generally  to  lend  "  aid  and  comfort "  to  all  movements  for  the 
subverting  of  rightful  authority,  and  thwarting  "  the  powers 
that  be,"  How  of^en  have  we  seen  a  student  who  was  en- 
tirely ready  to  go  to  the  stake,  if  need  be,  in  defence  of  his  nat- 
ural and  inalienable  right  to  smoke  Freshmen,  or  to  preserve 
some  other  bad  but  immemorial  usage  which  had  come  down 
with  all  the  sacred  associations  of  the  past  I  It  was  prineipU 
with  him  not  to  ^ve  up  what  was  so  linked  in  with  the  history 
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<£  the  coUe^,  and  was  so  necessary  to  its  true  glory.  And 
vhjle  tbb  martyr  spirit  is  on  him,  what  a  crowd  of  witoesseB 
gather  around  in  high  admiration  of  his  heroic  conduct '  This 
tendency  among  stodentg  to  exalt  the  fanciiul,  the  nnreal,  the 
fantme,  above  tJiat  which  is  simple  and  genuine  and  important, 
shows  itself  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
serions  things  against  which  a  wbe  hoard  of  instruction  has 
forever  to  contend.  It  is  this  spirit  which  leads  to  all  the  folly, 
expense,  and  parade  of  "Secret  Societies."  It  is  this  which 
leads  any  company  of  students  who  happen  to  be  banded  to- 
gether iu  one  of  these  secret  associations,  to  be  congratulating 
themselves  forever  upon  the  fortunate  selection  of  members, 
and  to  talk  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Hence  is  to  come  culture,  refine 
ment,  eternal  friendship,  and  every  ima^able  good.  It  is  this 
spirit  which  just  now,  in  our  American  colleges,  shows  itself 
prominendy  in  boat-races,  under  the  very  honorable  name  of 
physical  culture.  There  is  no  end  to  the  forma  which  this  feel- 
ing assumes. 

We  well  remember,  about  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  col- 
lege, the  prevailing  impression  among  the  students,  was,  that 
the  college  itself  was  in  imminent  danger,  —  that  foes  were  lurk- 
ing around  on  every  side,  and  no  one  could  tell  whence  or  in 
what  form  they  might  come,  —  that  roving  bands  of  sailors 
might  rush  upon  it  in  a  midnight '  attack.  Life  seemed  "  real 
ftnd  earnest  "  to  ns,  in  view  of  the  many  perils  by  which  we 
Were  surrounded.  Eternal  vi^lance  could  alone  insure  our 
security.  It  was  necessary  that  the  students  should  all  be 
banded  together  in  a  semi-military  capacity,  and,  if  a  well- 
known  ciy  should  ring  out  upon  the  night  air,  let  eveiy  man 
repair  to  his  post,  and  be  ready  to  do  or  die.  All  this  was  the 
everlasting  nonsense  of  students,  though,  in  onr  greenness,  we 
responded  to  these  warlike  emotions,  and  thought  indeed  that 
great  interests  were  at  stake,  and  that  our  lot  was  cast  "  on 
troublous  times."  It  seemed  as  though  our  education  was  to. 
be  gained,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Jews  built  the  wall 
of  their  beloved  city,  after  the  captivity,  with  an  implement  of 
tabor  in  one  hand  and  a  weapon  of  defence  in  the  other.  These, 
fidse  ideas,  these  unreal  standards  of  manliness,  this  intense 
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devotion  to  what  ia  aseless  or  worse  than  useless,  this  pertina- 
cious adherence  to  wnmg  cnstoms  and  us&ges,  may  be  found  iq 
almost  every  community  of  students ;  and  no  small  part  c£  the 
business  of  the  Facul^  is  to  limit,  counteract,  and  deatroy  tbw 
influence.'  If  these  tajdeocies  are'  allowed  to  have  unlimited 
range,  they,  interfere  most  seriously  with  the  proper  work  of  the 
college.  They  blight  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  render  ita 
fruits  almost  worthless. 

Now  in  reference  to  this  broad  &ct  we  think  our  American 
institutions  of  learning  in  a  &r  bealtbier  condition  than  the 
Bchoob  and  Universities  of  England.  Taking  the  school  at 
Bugby,  which,  considering  its  antecedents,  is  probably  the  best 
specimen  in  this  respect  which  England  can  show,  and  taking 
also  Mr,  Hughes's  picture  of  it,  as  drawn  in  his  "  Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby,"  which,  in  the  circumstances,  is,  witltout  doubt,  &Ily 
as  attractive  as  the  &cts  will  warrant,  even  th^i  we  have  tn 
amount  of  roughness,  bullying,  and  pet^  tyranny  among  the 
boys  — a  false  honor  and  fictitious  manliness,  such  as  we  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  ol^erve  in  our  American  schools.  In 
the  board  of  control  there  is  evidence  of  a  quiet  sufferance  of 
many  evils,  a  readiness  almost  to  count  them  innocent  and 
virtuous,  on  the  principle  of  the  old  proverb,  "  What  can't  be 
cured  must  be  endured."  Many  of  the  habits  and  customs 
prevalent  among  the  pupils,  and  which  seem  to  be  granted,  as 
among  their  inheirait  rights  and  privileges,  are  of  a  kind  that  a 
vigorous  and  able  head-master  of  an  American  school  would 
feel  called  upon  stoutly  to  confront  and  pat  down.  Bngtand 
claims,  par  excdtence,  to  be  the  land  of  autbori^  and  snbord;^ 
nation  to  law,  and  has  alwajrs  been  free  in  her  insinuations  that 
society  ou  this  side  the  water  is  loose,  lawless,  and  half-disoi^ 
ganized.  But  we  are  entirely  confident  in  saying,  that  exactly 
the  oppt^te  impression,  so  far  as  colleges  and  schools  are  con- 
cerned, is  left  upon  our  minds  by  the  three  works  now  under 
review.  By  the  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  subject,  it  is  clearly 
to  be  seen  that  at  Rugby,  and  especially  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, there  is  an  amount  of  disorder  and  lawlessness,  of  in- 
temperance and  other  low  vice,  of  &Ise  honor  and  manli- 
ness, tot  the  most  part  unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  such  as  we 
are  strangers  to  in  oar  Americas  institutions. 
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'  The  ftdUiOr  of  "  Five  Yean  in  an  En^li  Univenity  "  has 
{)re9«lted  a  picture  so  black  and  rsToltiiig  on  this  sabject,  that 
we  should  hardl;  dare  to  exhibit  it  at  ibll  length  in  these  pages. 
We  have  made  some  diftparaging  remarks  about  this  work,  and 
aboat  the  character  and  conduct  o£  the  aathor  as  seen  through 
it ;  bnt  we  triU  do  him  the  jnBlice  to  say  that  in  his  second  vol- 
ume, when  he  oomes  to  a  summing  up  of  the  case,  in  view  of 
sober  and  nndeniable  realities,  he  talks  like  a  man  and  a  Chn»- 
tian.  He  is  touched  by  the  remembrance  of  his  earlier  student 
Wb  in  his  own  land,  and  of  the  comparative  honesty,  simplici^^ 
and  parity  of  character  in  the  young  men  with  whom  he  was 
here  aasooated.  We  ^ve  one  or  two  extracts  in  this  connec- 
tion, 'i'hich  will  justify  all  and  more  than  all  we  have  said  ;  — 

'  "The  Americaa  graduate  who  has  been  aeoostomed  to  find  even 
waong  ureligieus  men  a  tolerable  standard  of  morality  and  an  ingen- 
noas  shame  in  relation  to  certain  subjects.  Is  utterlj'  confounded  at  the 
unonnt  of  open  ptoBigacy  going  on  all  around  him  at  an  English 
Dniversit;, —  a  profligacy  not  confined  to  the  'rowing'  set^  but  in- 
cluding many  of  the  leading  men  and  not  altogether  sparing  those  in 
autbority.  There  ia  a  careless  aud  undisguised  way  of  talking  about 
gross  vice,  whicb  shows  that  public  sentiment  does  not  strongly  con- 
demn it,  .  .  .  One  of  my  first  acquaintances  at  Cambridge,  the  ftillow- 
commoner  next  to  whom  I  sat  at  Chapel,  had  not  known  me  two  days 
or  spoken  to  me  hal^a-dozen  times  before  he  asked  me  to  acoompaoy 
irim  to  BamweU  one  evening  after  Hall,  just  as  qidetly  as  a  comp^ 
Iriot  might  have  asked  me  to  take  a  drink ;  and  though  it  certainly 
wotild  be  uflfbir  to  t^e  this  youth  ss  a  tjpe  of  all  Cambridge  .  .  . 
the  proporaiian  made  to  me  in  so  off-hand  and  mattei^f-course  a  way 
night  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  practioe  was  sufficiently  common, 
—  as  subeeqnent  experience  iuUy  proved."  .... 

"  Here  are  some  hundred  young  men  getting  drunk  systematically, 
making  one  another  drunk,  with  the  eternal  joke  of  blacking  with 
burnt  cork  the  first  man's  face  who  loses  consdousness.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  bad  state  of  things,  and  there  is  no  getting  over  it.  If  they  are  very 
nice  honorable  upright  men  when  sober,  more  shame  for  them  to  de- 
grade themselves  systematically.  I  say  ByBtematically,  for  any  man 
who  iabituallg  gets  drunk  must  set  about  it  with  a  certain  system  aitd 
previous  design,  since  it  requires  but  a  moderate  amount  of  common 
sense  and  experience  to  tell  him  how  much  he  can  carry.  Here  is  a 
gross  vice,  the  forbidding  of  which  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
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Cfaristitttiily  and  has  alwa^  been  one  of  its  leading  dfatiacdotii  in 
practioal  moralitj  from  all  «ther  idigioiis,  made  a  matter  of  bahitaal 
practice  and  a  Bulgect  of  ^miliar  convenatioa.  Can  this  go  on  in  s 
place  devoted  to  Ibe  educalioD  of  Christian  jwitli,  without  gi'eat  blwne 
being  attributable  tometDhere  t " 

These  extracts  have  refftrence  to  two  points  of  great  iinp<ns 
tatice,  showing  a  state  of  society  corrupt  beycmd  anything  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  in  our  American  eollegaa.  This  is 
specific  Tioe  of  the  lower  types,  but  we  have,  in  onr  previous 
Tiew,  inoludftd  also  general  insubordination,  a  wido-sfweAd  law- 
lessness, and  rooghnesB,  and  bmtalitj,  a  haughty  contempt  of 
otho^'  rights,  low  and  {HtoIoos  aims  and  amiHtions ;  and  had 
we  space,  we  might  quote  many  passages  illns^tlTe  of  all  these 
points. 

The  picture  presented  by  Mr.  Hughes  of  sociefrf  at  Oriord, 
although  it  does  not  reach  down  to  these  details,  doea  not  im- 
press us  as  much  better.  With  a  large  proporticm  of  the  men, 
to  be  great  at  the  *'  boat-races  "  seems  much  more  an  o^ct  of 
ambition  than  to  be  great  in  the  classics ;  to  be  &Torably  known 
tot  one's  elegant  wine-parties  is  a  more  chosen  distinctian  with 
the  multitude  than  to  be  known  for  exact  and  thorough  scholar 
ship.  And  even  whwe  the  ambition  for  scholarship  exists,  it  is, 
to  a  most  pfdnfol  ext^it,  the  mean  and  petty  ambition  (^  per^ 
sonal  preeminence.  It  wants  high  Mid  commanding  motives. 
In  all  the  exhibitions  which  tiiese  writers  have  made  to  us,  we 
do  not  look  in  npon  a  class  of  men  which  has  idways  lai^Iy 
abounded  in  our  collies,  —  men  who  are  studying  with  a  dn- 
cere  and  honest  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  nsefblness ; 
who  though  they  may  not  greatly  shine  as  scholars,  still  hold 
steadily  on  their  way,  and  by  their  afteivservicos  for  God  and 
humanity  leave  a  record  in  comparison  with  which  the  mere 
triumphs  of  scholarship  are  poor  and  mean.  There  is  a  dis- 
tressing absence  of  such  men  in  these  English  Universities. 
Wd  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  this  kind  are  there,  but  they  are 
too  few  in  number  to  give  tone  to  the  community,  or  to  readily 
attract  the  attention  of  the  general  observer. 

Indeed  we  have  heard  it  said  (and  the  remark  was  quoted 
from  a  diatingoiahed  man  in  En^and,  a  warm  friend  of  Mis- 
■UU14)  that  these  great  Unirexsiiies  ware  practically  oeelesa  for 
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niaing  up  and  preparing  a  clasB  of  men  for  tliQ  misaioiiBiy  work, 
'—~  that  tbe  impress  which  these  institutions  made  upon  the  mind, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  in  which  they  left  a  man  when 
they  had  done  with  him,  was  snch  as  virtiially  to  incapsdtate 
htm  for  these  useful  and  self^enjing  labors.  If  he  had  ever 
had  any  noble  and  serious  purposes  in  life,  they  were  almost 
■uie  to  be  frittered  away  by  the  process  through  which  he  here 
passed,  and  be  was  left  with  no  higher  aim  than  an  intense 
n^ard  for  his  personal  comfort  and  aggrandizement  And 
Uiongh  there  are  many  noUe  exceptions  to  this  statement,  we 
believe  that  it  holds  good  with  r^;ard  to  the  great  body  of 
young  men  that  come  under  the  influence  of  these  Universities. 
We  derive  our  impreadons  on  this  sntgect,  from  books  and  not 
from  any  actual  inspection,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  nearer 
acquaintance  would  reveal  many  tededming  qualities  and  char- 
acteristica ;  but  there  are  certain  main  features  of  these  English 
schools  and  Universities  which  stand  out  so  clearly  that  it  is  not 
ea^  to  ouatake  them. 

After  giving  some  thought  to  the  sobject,  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  are  two  grand  reasons  for  the  greater  amount  of  mischief 
and  disorder  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  England  than  in 
those  on  this  side  the  water.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
every  difierence  which  exists  can  be  explained  by  these  reasons, 
but  they  go  ftir  toward  a  solotion. 

O-O  Our  common  schools,  which  prevail  all  through  tbe  Free 
Slates,  teach  the  whole  body  of  our  children,  veiy  early  in  life, 
the  principles  of  order  and  subordination  which  ought  to  pre- 
yiul  in  institutions  of  this  kind.  In  this  tender  and  flexible  period 
of  life,  the  children  are  taught,  both  by  precept  and  by  actual 
drill  and  practice,  the  rules  and  modes  which  must  regulate  the 
intercourse  of  child  with  child.  The  incipient  tyranny  so  nat- 
ural to  s<Hne  is  very  early  and  efifectually  curbed.  It  becmnes 
a  matter  of  absolute  necessi^,  for  the  wel&re  and  prosperity  <tf 
die  school,  that  these  young  b^^ners  should  be  taught  to  live 
and  move  uid  act  together,  according  to  the  law  of  essential 
equality,  and  that  the  rights  of  each  should  be  felthiolly  re- 
spected by  all  the  rest  That  law  once  learned,  and  especially 
when  learned  in  the  plastic  season  of  childhood,  remains.  Ka 
these  children,  pass  on  into  Ae  hi^^er  stages  of  educaJdon,  the 
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lesson  is  not  forgotten.  Wh^i  at  length  boje  are  gatJiwed  out 
one  by  one  firon  the  whole  popnlatioD,  and  Invogbt  together  in 
the  academy,  to  prepare  for  college,  they  ctHne  -vrith  all  these 
primary  lessons  of  obedience  and  eqoali^  thoroughly  mastered 
and  stored  vp  for  use.  Conseqaently  there  is  compu«tiT«ly 
-litde  tendency  with  oa  to  that  Tiolenee,  petty  tyranny,  and 
bullying  so  characteristic  of  English  scbods.  Mr.  Hughes  ez- 
hibitj  a  great  de;U  of  this  even  at  Bogby*  and  makes  the  best 
of  it,  by  allowing  it  to  pass  under  the  general  appellation  of 
English  vigco-  and  plnck,  hat  stripped  of  all  disgiuaea,  it  is  better 
described  under  the  name  of  juvenile  barbsriua.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  our  sehooli  are  entirdy  £ree  &Dm  this  ugly 
element,  but  we  hare  &r  less  of  it  than  is  sbco  in  the  English 
eehools,  and  we  account  for  the  difinoMe,  in  part,  by  the  rea- 
son which  we  have  just  given. 

Something  like  onr  conmoa-«cbool  system  is  almost  in^i- 
.  peosable  to  teach  these  eariy  lessons  c^Beetaally.  There  are 
obvions  reastms  why  the  &nuly  is  not  adequate  to  this  end.  It 
is  only  when  the  children  of  many  Auniliea,  with  antecedents 
And  habits  often  very  diverse,  are  brought  together  npon  tme 
platform,  and  under  one  law,  that  the  ]sinciples  toncliing  the 
relatirais  of  child  with  child  can  be  th(H<oughly  taught.  Here 
is  one  grand  cause  which  goes  &r  to  shape  and  control  the  in- 
tercourse of  our  students  in  the  academy  and  the  college. 

(2.)  Bat  there  is  also  another  oaase,  acting  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  principle  of  caste  in  Knglisb  society  shows  itself 
most  distinctly  in  her  schools  and  Universities,  and  instead  of 
being,  as  Englishman  fondly  suppose,  a  priooiple  &v(a«ble  to 
law  and  order,  it  leads  directly  to  violence  and  disorder.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  foraishad  us  some  glimpses  of  the  internal  antago- 
nisDU  to  which  this  principle  gives  rise,  in  ti>e  relations  of 
"  Hardy  the  Servitor  "  to  his  fellow^tudents,  especially  during 
the  early  days  of  his  life  at  Oxford.  And  it  is  worthy  ai  notice, 
as  an  illustration  of  some  things  already  said,  that  what  »&ep- 
wards  recommends  this  Hardy  to  the  more  favorable  n^;ard  of 
his  haughty  and  aristocratic  neighbors,  is  not  his  high  character 
as  a  schobr,  is  not  his  excellent  moral  qualities,  is  not  even  his 
sturdy  Rnghsh  pluck,  about  which  there  is  so  much  talk  and 
boastbg,  but  it  ia  his  pl^Tsical  energy,  the  &ct  that  his  oar 
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'  will  tora  the  scale  in  a  boat^aoe.    Now  there  is  no  peace  any- 

wboe  io  dus  world,  and  certdnty  not  In  a  community  of  An- 

glo-8axoDat  where  a  portion  of  that  commonity  plame*  itself 

on  merely  adroititioas   ciroumstancee,   "tfae  accident  of  an 

•  accident,"  and  on  theae  gronnds  claima  for  itself  a  lofly  snpe- 

rloiity  over  the  reet.     Thera  may  for  a  dme  be  oatward 

decorum  and  qaiet,  but  the  seeds  of  discord  are  within,  and 

.  aa  cure  as  e£bct  follows  caose,  they  will  genninate  and  bring 

'  forth  fruit  in  opoi  collision  and  strifo,  in  manifold  mischiefi 

and  disorden. 

Far  dif^Mot  is  tbe  state  of  things  with  as.  There  is  no 
batter  specimen  on  earth  of  a  pure  Democracy  than  a  genuine 
American  Collie.  It  is,  in  die  first  place,  the  natural  growth 
of  om-  deuooratic.  inrtitations.  But  when  formed,  it  is  a  more 
perfect  example  even  of  the  working  of  democratic  princi{des 
than  the  sode^  itself  out  of  which  it  has  spmxig.  Wh«i  a 
yonng  man  oobms  upon  this  cwll^e  grotmd  with  high  sirs  and 
.  Bwelliag  pretenstoss,  founded  not  upon  what  he  himself  is,  but 
.  tipon  -wbtit  somebody  else  is,  he  is  culain  to  meet  with  some- 
thii^  Teiy  soon  which  caases  a  dreadful  collapse.  He  finds 
hima^  in  a  commnnitf  which  will  not  tolerate  any  of  this 
kind  of  nonsense,  while  H  is  instinctively  quick  to  appndatfi 
real  character  and  ability. 

The  evUs  and  confbsions  whidl  are  constantly  generated  in 
an  English  University  by  this  law  (^  caste,  we  cannot  stop  to 
'  trace  ont  in  detul.    It  so  happens  that  some  of  onr  cfJIeges,  in 
'   th«r  early  hisfoHy,  white  this  country  remained  under  English 
rule,  were  conducted,  in  a  measure,  upon  this  principle,  though 
never  to  tb&  Aill  extent  seen  in  English  institutions.    The  stu- 
dents WM«  miroUed'  npon  the  catalogue  according  to  the  rank 
'  and  standing  ctf  the  bmilies  from  which  they  came;  certain 
,   conventionahsms,  derived  partly  bom  the  old  country  and 
'  partly  of  native  cni^n,  guiding  in  the  enrolment.      As  an 
accompaniment  to  tins  mage,  the  fiigging  system,  still  lately 
'  in  vogue  in  England,  was  also  admitted,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
studeAts  were  bound  to  do  service  for  others,  and  to  show  tow- 
ards them  at  all  times  a  deforential  respect  and  obedience.    We 
had  for  a  long  lime  in  onr  history  all  the  good  derivable  from 
these  hi^y  conservative  principles,  and  the  traditions  of  rongh- 
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neaa  and  disoo^ler  in  onr  colleges  whit^  have  come  down  to  w 
from  that  period  do  not  tend  to  gtvetua  very  exalted  opinion <if 
the  practical  worth  of  the  princ^dea  themselves.  There  was  oq 
'  the  one  band,  as  there  always  will  he  in  such  tnrcmnstances,  aq 
aUise  of  power  and  privile^  a  tendency  to  acts  of  mean  and 
contemptible  ^nvnny  and  exaction ;  and  there  was  (Hi  the  other 
hand  a  constant  and  systematic  resistance,  secret  or  tipen,  b} 
this  artificial  authority.  Evea  long  after  these  usages  wer* 
abolished,  tn  form,  the  evils  to  which  they  had  given.  ris9 
remained  to  plague  and  vex  these  collie  communities,  and 
had  to  be  rooted  out  by  slow  degrees.  But  as  now  constituted, 
there  are  no  organizations  which  better  deserve  to  be  called 
democracies,  so  far  as  the  relatioos  of  the  students  one  with 
another  are  coocetned,  than  onr  genuine  American  collegas, 
and  the  healthy  and  invigorating  influence  of  this  principle  is 
widely  manifest. 

Whether  the  causes  above  named  have  or  have  not  the  im- 
portance which  we  have  attached  to  them,  it  is  undeniable,  we 
think,  that  the  moral  condition  of  our  schools  and  colleges  is  a 
great  way  in  advance  of  that  of  England.  There  ia  with  us 
not  only  hr  less  of  open  vice  and  profligacy,  but  lees  also  of 
sbam  character  and  honor;  less  of  Action  and  pretence;  a 
more  true  and  elevated  aim ;  less  of  that  prevailing  nonsense 
which  mars  everything  it  touches ;  less  of  those  ignoble,  frivo* 
loos,  petty  ambitions,  so  largely  to  be  seen  in  the  English  Uni- 
versitiea.  But  there  is  yet  great  room  for  improvement  among 
ourselves,  and  in  closing  we  wish  to  make  a  few  sn^estiona 
touching  our  own  institutions. 

In  respect  to  thorough  and  exact  scholarship,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  advance  in  onr  colleges*  (and  as  a  necessaiy 
consequence  in  our  preparatory  schools)  has  been  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  very  nuurked  and  oommendable.  Our  prog- 
ress in  this  department  has  been  as  rapid  perhaps  as  is  desirable. 
There  has  been  no  great  and  sudden  transition,  bnt  a  steady  and 
healthful  growth.  And  there  has  been  progress  too  in  other 
directions.  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  general 
refinement  and  civilization.  There  is  less  disposition  to  mde, 
coarse,  vulgar  tricks  and  practices  than  formerly.  A  public 
sentiment  has  gradually  grown  up  among  the  students  thun- 
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hIvm  agai&st  tbon  practicM.  As  oompand  ^nitb.  former  timet 
the  individoali  who  engage  in  them  are  few  in  mimber,  and 
tbsy'  ate  not  Baitamed  hy  the  f^revailing  tone  of  fieeliDg  aboat 
tb«B.  The  bearing  of  the  students  in  their  intercourse  one 
with  anotiier  is  mors  gentlMnanly  and  cnltfrated.  The  right- 
fill  auUiori^  of  the  Facoltj  is  accepted  with  a  better  grace, 
and  is  not  regarded  so  ranch  as  tomething  to  be  warred  ^jainat 
and  thwarted.  The  rdigima  condition  of  these  institatiwis  is 
ftr  better  than  in  times  past.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  our  coHeges  were  overran  with  infidelity,  in  its  most 
gross  and  faatelbl  ftinns.  The  professors  of  religion  were  few 
in  nmnher,  and  were  set  as  a  mark  for  the  scoffer.  Now,  in 
our  New  England  colleges,  (and  the  same  general  statement 
will  donbdesfl  hold  true  of  the  great  hoiy  of  our  Northern 
otdleges,)  As  proportion  of  professors  of  religion  is  very  large. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  yean  almost  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  students  (not  'far  firom  8000)  m  the  colleges  of  New 
England  hare  been  members  of  erangelical  chnrches,  and 
hence,  in  no  small  degree,  come  the  increased  sobriety  and 
order  noticeable  in  these  little  commnnities. 

But  we  have  aiso  our  eril  tendenciea  as  well  as  our  good 
ones,  and  thes«  evib  are  creeping  in  nnder  the  mask  of  Tirtnes. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  "physical  cnltnre"  and 
**  moscnlar  Christianity."  If  we  understand  the  matter  aright, 
the  tint  two  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  were  written 
partly  in  the  serrice  of  this  new  movement  Onr  coll^ 
boat-races  ar«  one  of  the  croppings-out  of  tiiis  modem  senti- 
ment. This  custom  has  been  borrowed  from  the  English 
UniTersities,  where  it  has  been  long  in  Togne,  and  is  "  more 
honored  in  the  breacli  than  in  the  observance."  We  will  not 
pay  that  it  is  an  nnmixed  evil,  but  the  good  in  it  bears  no  proper 
proportion  to  the  evil.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  destroys  far 
more  health  and  strength  than  it  creates,  —  that  it  kills  more 
than  it  makes  alive,  even  in  a  phytieal  point  of  view.  But 
intellectnally  and  mnitlly  the  case  is  still  worse.  It  absorbs 
the  thoagfata.of  the  student  to  the  exclusion  of  books,  and  leads 
on  to  habits  of  vkious  indulgence.  The  abstinence  and  severe 
bodily  training  which  precede  the  race,  are  followed  by  excess 
and  sensual  indulgence  when  the  stru^;Ie  is  over.    This  is  true 
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in  England,  and  it  is  and  will  be  more  trne  here,  if  the  custom 
prevails.  At  Cambridge  and  Oxford  they  talk  of  lite  "rowing 
set "  and  the  *'  reading  set,"  thereby  implying  that  the  young 
men  who  give  thetnaelves  to  this  business  are  withdrawn  £pom 
their  books,  to  Uie  ruin  of  their  scholarship ;  and  the  natonti 
tendency  of  the  practice  will  be  to  create  the  same  distinction 
here.  The  Faculties  in  our  coU^es  in  times  past  have  bad  to 
encoonter  a  great  many  evil  tendencies  and  practices  amimg  the 
students,  and  to  root  them  out  by  the  force  of  thar  inflaenoo 
and  authority,  uid  here  is  one  which  they  will  doubtless  have 
to  meet  in  the  same  way;  and  the  eooner  th^  &pply  themselves 
to  the  task  the  better. 

Be  it  understood  that  we  make  no  objection  to  what  may 
properly  be  called  "  physical  culture,"  but  on  the  other  hand* 
highly  approve  and  recommend  iL  The  eetaUi^mient  of  gyn>> 
nasia  in  comiection  with  our  collies  is,  we  believe,  a  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction,  and  under  prc^>er  control  and  reg> 
nlations  they  will  prove  an  immense  advantage.  But  they  will 
have  to  be  watcJied  and  guarded,  lest  they  also  lead  to  csccen. 

We  have  adverted  also  to  secret  Booieties,  whlcli  have  oomft 
m  like  a  flood  within  a  few  years.  We  are  satisfied  from  a 
small  experience  and  a  larger  observation,  that  their  tsodency 
is  exceedingly  pernicious.  They  do  not  subserve  the  end  fiv 
which  they  are  professedly  designed,  but  rather  defeat  it.  They 
do  not  contribute  to  large,  manly,  generous  culture,  but  to  ego- 
tism, self-conceit,  and  "  mutual  admiratioa.^  They  create  a 
great  bill  of  expense,  with  no  correaponding  profit.  The  place 
for  a  student  to  measiue  himself  with  his  feUow-«tadeait8  is  in 
the  open  field  of  competition  and  debate,  and  not  in  these  secret 
conclaves.  The  sotmer  this  nuisance  u  abated  the  better  it  will 
be  for  our  colleges. 

In  general,  for  these  and  various  other  reasons,  the  expmasof 
a  collegiate  education  is  getting  to  be  so  great  as  to  become,  to 
fitthers  with  moderate  means,  who  have  sons  wh^n  they  desire 
to  educate,  and  to  yonng  m»i  who  have  no  fttheit  to  lean 
upon,  truly  formidable.  It  has  been  the  real  gloiy  of  our  sys- 
tem, that  everything  has  been  made  to  iaciUtate  the  process  of 
obtaining  a  libenU  education,  so  that  bright-minded,  enter- 
priang  youth  in  bumble  circumstances  might  find  their  way 
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tiiroQ^  college,  and  come  out  into  Itfe,  fnmished  and  prepared 
6n  great  usefblDees.  Bat  the  tnctcfentaJ  «xpn»e»  of  a  college 
QHiise  have  be«i  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  and 
these  coEpenses  come  lately  from  customs  and  institations  orig- 
iaating  among  the  students  themselves,  and  which  are  of  no 
laractical  ntili^.  They  ccHoe  from  the  hiring  and  iumishing  of 
rooms,  on  a  rich  and  magnificent  scale,  for  these  secret  societies. 
The  Bocie^  libraiy  moat  froqaentlj  have  a  great  addition  to  its 
Tohmies,  and  thia  addititm  is  made  oflen  not  from  a  sense  of 
deficiency  in  the  library  itself,  but  so  that  its  volumes  may  out- 
nmnber  those  of  the  rival  fintemity,  and  the  fact  be  used  for 
electioneering  purposes.  Or  it  is  thought  necessary  to  ontdo 
idl  that  has  gone  before,  in  providing  costly  music  for  Com- 
mencement, or  to  outshine  the  previous  classes  in  the  extent 
and  splendor  <^  the  class-album.  The  poorer  students  do  not 
Uke  to  enter  ft  protest  against  these  extravagant  expenditures, 
lest  they  should  seem  mean  and  wanting  in  puUic  spirit ;  and 
80  the  evil  has  been  creeping  in  and  growing,  until  it  has  be- 
come one  of  great  magnitude,  and,  as  we  think,  calls  for  the 
stem  interposition  of  the  college  authoritiee. 

We  might  instasce  also  other  things  which  tend  to  mar  the 
beauty  and  order  of  our  colleges.  Bat  we  have  a  general  con- 
fidence that  all  these  untoward  tendraiciea  and  influences  will 
have  only  a  limited  and  t^nporary  range ;  that  they  will  in 
due  time  be  checked  and  overborne,  as  have  been  many  other 
evil  coBtoms  in  the  past.  These  institutions  are  under  the 
goardiaosbip  of  sound  and  Christian  men,  who  have  the  most 
vital  intereat  in  their  bne  wel&re,  and  who  know  how  to  tem- 
po- Bsverit^  with  lenity. 

'  We  cannot  and  must  not  expect  in  the  young  men  connected 
with  our  colleges  the  judgment  and  discretion  which  belong  to 
mature  age —  the  wodom  that  comes  only  by  experience.  But 
if  we  bad  the  ear  of  these  young  men,  we  could  not  bat  say  to 
dusm  ;  Then  will  come  a  time  erelong  in  your  history,  when 
maay  of  die  things  which  you  now  regard  as  of  gieat  conse- 
quence will  sean  to  you  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  and  other  things 
which  yon  are  vow  disponed  to  undervalue  will  assume  their 
true  importance  m  your  regard..  As  you  pass  on  in  life,  and 
your  n^ge  days  recede,  you  will'  come  to  value  more  and 
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more  the  regular  discipline  and  drill  of  the  college  coarse,  and 
think  more  meanly  of  secret  societies  and  other  outside  append- 
ages. '  Yoa  will  see  that  the  main  value  of  the  college  lies  not 
in  large,  loose,  miscellaneouB  reading,  in  boat-racing,  in  nightly 
clabe  and  social  iestivities,  bat  in  gabmitting  the  mind  honestly 
and  thoroughly  to  that  long  and  vigorona  corricolum  c^  stody 
which  the  wisdom  of  matorer  minds  has  devised.  Happy  will 
it  be  for  ypa,  if  yoa  can,  from  your  after-yean,  look  back  upon 
your  college  life,  not  as  a  period  of  tri6ing,  pleasure-seeking, 
and  trivolty,  but  as  the  time  when  your  intellect  was  disci- 
plined,  your  powers  developed,  and  the  whole  man  made  ready 
for  the  great  work  of  life.  Happy  if  you  can  say  to  some 
chosen  companion  of  diose  early  and  halcyon  days,  what  the 
poet  Cowley  could  say  to  his  friend,  — 

"  Bay,  tor  jaa  Mw  ns,  ye  immorttl  ligfati, 
How  od  unwearied  hare  we  spent  the  nights, 
mi  the  Lednan  stftra,  so  famed  fbr  love, 
Wondered  at  us  from  slwve. 
We  spent  tliein  not  in  toys,  in  lost,  in  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetiy. 
Arts  wUcb  I  loved,  for  thvf,  my  fHend,  were  ihine." 


ARTICLE    in. 

THE  HTMNS  OF   CHARLOTTE  ELLIOTT. 

The  name  of  this  lady  has  within  &9  last  few  years  become 
somewhat  familiar  to  Americans,  through  two  or  three  of  her 
devotional  poems,  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  hymn- 
books  and  hearts  of  the  people.  One  in  particular,  whose  an- 
thorehip  was  not  known  antil  it  had  become  quite  domesticated 
with  us,  has  been  aniversally  recognized  as  a  most  valuable 
contributi(m  to  hymnology.  We  alhide  to  the  one  commenc- 
ing,— 

"  Jut  u  I  oin,  without  ona  pies." 
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4bi}0tber,  perhtpa  next  in  &Tor  among  as,  begins  thtta  : 

"  Uy  Ood,  mj  Fftther,  wttile  I  itnj 
Far  ttan  tay  booia,  on  lifo'i  rough  wsjr, 
Oht  tWQh  me  from  in;  iMsrt  to  tty 

■TliyiriUbodoMr" 

It  bears,  like  th«  other,  the  impress  of  high  poetical  g«tins,'afl 
well  as  deep  Christian  feeling.  The  concluding  stanzas  are 
flq>ecially  excellent: 

"  Beneir  my  wiH  from  day  to  day ; 
Blend  it  with  Thine,  and  take  away 
AD  that  now  make*  it  hard  to  eay 

'Thy  will  be  done!' 

"  Bo  when  on  earth,  I  breathe  no  more 
The  prayer,  oft  nuxed  with  tean  beliwe, 
111  Buig,  npoo  a  happier  ihore, 

'lly  will  ho  done!'" 

Had  these  two  hjmuu  been  Mias  Elliott's  only  contribiiti<»)s 
to  aacred  poetry,  the  world  would  have  been  greatly  her  debtcw, 
for  who  con  eatimate  the  influence  of  a  really  good  hymn  ? 
There  are  states  of  feeling  in  which  even  the  tenderest  words 
of  Scripture  hardly  meet  the  heart's  eoie  and  aching  sensitive- 
neu;  times  of  depression,  whether  from  disease,  or  affliction,  or 
Bin,  when  the  distance  between  God  and  us  seems  so  great  that 
we  cannot  approach  to  him  on  the  throne  of  his  inefihble  splen- 
dors, but  when  the  record  of  human  saffering  and  deliverance, 
embodied  in  some  familiar  verse,  may  lead  us  where  we  can 
feel  the  healing  tcmch  of  Christ's  soft  band.  Could  we  read,  as 
God  reads,  and  as  perhaps  we  shall  be  permitted  to,  when  we 
reach  heaTec,  tiie  history  of  one  well-known  hymn,  the  in- 
stances of  awakening,  conversion,  and  sanctification  in  which 
it  has  hone  a  jtA,  we  ahonld  have  a  new  iUnBtration  how  God 
oaee  the  weak  things  of  Uus  world  to  subdue  the  mighty.  We 
do  not  wonder  to  be  told  that,  "  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  almost  as  well  known  for  bis  profound  eze- 
gettcal  woriu  on  this  aide  the  Atiaotic  as  the  other,  once  said 
to  Miss  EUiott,  when  she  was  branoaning  her  inability  to  do 
more  for  Christ  by  active  effort,  that  he  shoald  be  happy  if  all 
bis  ministers  had  done  as  much  good  as  tliis  one  hymn  of  hers, 
'  Just  as  I  am.' "    "  The  good,"  aays  tiie  Bm.  William  Bacon 
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Stevens,  who  introdnces  the  American  edition  of  the  '  Mom- 
ing  and  Evening  Hymna  for  a  Week,'  "  the  good  which  this 
sin^e  hymn  has  done,  the  feeble  &ith  which  it  has  encouraged, 
the  timid  resolve  which  it  has  strengthened,  the  wavering  minds 
which  it  has  fixed,  and  the  many  souls  who  have  made  its  verses 
a  vehicle  by  which  they  have  consecrated  themselves  to  Christ, 
can  be  known  only  when  <  the  day  shall  declare  it.' "  Take, 
for  another  instance,  that  hymn  of  Toplady's,  written  less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  "  Kock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me  1 "  or  Wes- 
ley's, "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul  I "  What  associations  are 
blended  with  these  in  our  minds.  How  often  have  we  listened 
to  them,  or  repeated  them  for  our  own  consolation,  or  that  of 
others,  nntil  now  they  never  &il  to  awaken  a  long  train  of 
precious  recollections.  And  how  many  other  sonls  have  they 
cheered  and  comforted  as  well ;  how  many  new-born  children 
of  God  have  fed  upon  their  sweetness,  and  how  many  dying 
saints  have  breathed  ont  in  them  their  latest  breath.  Just 
now,  nothing  has  affected  us  more  in  the  sad  memorials  of  the 
decease  of  the  late  princely  consort  of  the  Queen  of  England 
than  this  touching  record  of  his  last  hours  —  that  the  prayer 
contained  in  the  first  lines  of  the  hymn  above  referred  to  was 
repeated  over  and  over  again  by  him,  as  he  sunk  into  the  arms 
(tf  death : 

"  Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Iiet  mc  hide  myself  in  Thee  I " 

Miss  Elliott  has  proved  herself  worthy  to  rank  with  the  authors 
of  these  hymns,  and  with  Watts,  Steele,  Montgomery,  Cowper, 
and  others,  whoso  productions  take  an  acknowledged  prece- 
dence in  this  branch  of  literature.  In  the  litUe  book  whose 
tide  we  gave  a  few  sentences  back,  we  have  fifteen  hymns  firom 
her  pen,  all  but  one  or  two  of  which  are  of  rare  poetic  merit. 
One  of  these,  less  &miliar  to  onr  readers,  we  ^ve  entire: 

"  Chnstian,  seek  rot  j'et  repose ; 
Hear  thy  guardiEiD  angel  say 
Thou  art  in  the  midst  of  foes — 
'  Watch  and  pmy  I ' 

«  ninoipalitiea  and  powers, 

Hmtering  thur  unaeen  array, 

Wwt  for  thy  nngoBTded  houn — 

'  Watch  and  piay  I ' 
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"  GatA  thj  he&venljr  annor  on, 
Wear  it  OTer,  night  and  daj ; 
Ambushed  liea  the  eTit  one  — 

'  Watch  and  pray  I ' 

"  Hear  the  Tictora  who  o'ercame. 

Still  thej  mark  each  warrior'B  way; 
All  with  one  Bweet  vcHce  exclaim — 

■  Watch  and  pray  I ' 

"  Hear,  above  all,  hear  thy  Lord, 
Uim  thon  lorett  to  obey ; 
Bide  widun  thy  heart  His  word — 

■  Watch  and  pray  t ' 

"  Watch,  as  if  on  that  alone 
Hong  the  iMue  of  the  day; 
Pray,  that  help  may  be  lent  down  — 
'  Watch  and  pray  1 '" 

Of  still  higher  excellence,  as  a  hymn  adapted  to  social  and 
public  worship  as  well  as  to  closet  musings  and  devotions,  is  the 
following,  with  which  some  of  our  congregations  are  becoming 
acquainted.  We  hardly  know  where  to  turn  to  find  anything 
mote  perfectly  in  harmony  with  spiritual  aspirations  —  the  long- 
ing to  depart,  when  He  sees  fit,  and  to  be  with  Christ.  Though 
in  onr  more  recent  hymn-books,  we  must  enrich  our  page  with 
its  sweet  melody. 

"  Let  me  be  irith  Thee  where  Hion  art, 
My  Savioar,  my  eternal  rest  I 
^en  only  irill  this  longing  heart 
Be  folly  and  fbrever  blesL 

"  Let  me  be  with  Tlee  where  Thou  art, 
Thy  nnieiled  glory  to  behold ; 
Then  only  will  this  wandering  heart 
Cease  to  be  treacheroos,  faithless,  cold. 

"  Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Thoa  art, 
Where  spotiess  s«nts  thy  name  adore; 
Then  only  will  this  sinful  heart 
Be  evil  and  defiled  no  more. 

"  Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Hwn  art, 

Where  none  can  die,  where  none  remove ; 
Then  neither  life  nor  death  will  part 
Me  trom  Thy  prwenoe  and  Thy  love." 
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If  any  one  will  contrast  the  indwelling  soul  of  this  "  divine 
song "  "yith  the  very  best  of  Thomas  Moore's  "  sacred  melo- 
dies," for  example,  he  will  detect  the  difference,  if  his  heart 
has  ever  felt  it,  between  the  spirit  of  a  mere  "  Nature-worship  " 
and  that  of  the  Christian's  adorati<xi  and  holj,  heavenly  love. 
The  hymn  commencing — 

"  t&j  God  1  is  anj  hour  m  tweet, 
From  blush  of  mora  to  erening  star,  ' 

As  that  which  calls  me  to  Thy  feel " 
The  bonr  of  prajrar  7  " 

is  also  in  this  collection  of  "  Hymns  for  a  Week,"  the  popu- 
lar &vor  of  which  at  home  is  indicated  by  the  twenty-nine  edi- 
tions through  which  the  work  has  already  mn. 

We  team  from  the  preface  to  the  American  reprint,  that 
Miss  Elliott  is  the  daughter  of  Charles  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  London, 
and  "  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  author  of 
"The  Complete  Duty  of  Man."  Brought  up  in  a  Christian 
home,  and  early  consecrating  herself  to  the  God  of  her  Others, 
she  has  been  precluded  the  active 'service  of  Christ,  in  which  she 
wonid  have  so  mnch  delighted,  by  being  an  invahd  all  her  life. 
.  Yet  we  question  whether  there  has  not  been  as  much  true  ao 
tivity  in  God's  work  in  that  retirement  as  in  nUuiy  most  ont- 
wardiy  busy  religious  lives.  Her  own  feelings  in  regard  to  this 
discipline  seem  to  be  expressed  in  the  following  hymn,  which 
may  comfort  other  souls  under  the  same  trial : 

"  SaTioar  1  though  my  rebellions  will 

Has  been  by  Thy  blest  power  renewed, 

Tet  ID  its  secret  workings  itilt 
How  much  remaiDs  to  be  subdued. 

"  Oil  I  recall,  with  grief  and  ehame. 

How  many  years  their  course  had  run. 

Ere  grace  my  munnnring  heart  o'ercame. 

Ere  I  could  say, '  Thy  will  be  done.' 

"I  wished  a  flowery  path  to  tread, 

And  thought  'twonkl  saftly  lead  to  heavea ; 
A  bnely  room,  a  mfffliuig  bed  — 
These  for  my  traioing^Uce  were  giTen. 
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"  Long  I  lemated,  motiraed,  oompluned, 
Wished  Anj  other  lot  luf  oif n ; 
Thy  pnrptwe.  Lord,  anchanged  remained, 
What  wisdom  planoed,  love  carried  on. 

"  Tear  after  year,  I  torned  away, 

fiat  marred  was  everj  Kheme  I  planned. 
Still  the  same  lesaon,  day  bj  day. 
Was  placed  before  me  by  Thy  hand. 

"  At  length  Thy  patient,  vondroiu  love, 
Unchanging,  tender,  pitying,  strong, 
Availed  that  stubborn  heart  to  move, 
Which  had  rebelled,  alas  1  so  long. 

"  Tlien  was  I  tau^t  by  Thee  to  say, 

'Do  whb  me  what  to  Thee  seemi  best; 
Give,  take  whate'er  Thou  wilt,  away, 
Health,  comfort,  usefulness,  or  rest; 

"  'Be  my  whole  life  in  suffering  spent, 
But  let  me  be  in  suffering  Thine ; 
Still,  O  my  Lord,  I  am  content, 
Thon  DOW  bast  made  Thy  pleasure  mine.' " 

This  ladj  has  edited  a  volnme  entitled  **  The  InTalid's  Hyom-  ■ 
Book,"  which  contains  more  than  a  hundred  of  her  poems,  and 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  a  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
edited  hy  her  brother,' the  Rev.  Henry  Venn  Elliott.  A  personal 
history  like  hers  reminds  one  of  Madame  de  Stael's  significant 
intoirogatoiy :  "  Celui  qui  n'a  pas  souffert,  que  sait  il  ?  "  —  Me 
who  hat  tigered  itoihing,  what  does  he  knoto  ?  Not  the  best  les- 
sons which  may  be  gathered  from  this  probation,  certainly.  It 
reqtiires  an  almost  intolerable  heat  to  ripen  the  richest  frnits. 
And  herein  lies  the  compensation  of  such  trials ;  even  as  a  spirit 
kindred  to  her  own  has  sung : 

"  Thank  God  for  grace, 
Whoever  weeps  ;  albeit,  as  some  have  done. 
Ye  grope  (ear-blinded,  in  a  desert  place, 
And  touch  but  tombs,  —  \otit  np  !    Those  tean 
Soon,  in  long  rivers,  down  the  lifted  fooe,  will  run 
And  leave  the  aition  clear /or  tlart  and  sun." 
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ARTICLE  rV. 

THE  RECREATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  PARSON. 

The  SecreatioTu  of  a  Counfyy  Pctrson.    First  and  Second  Seriea. 
pp.  444,  430.     Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1861. 

The  fete  of  books  is  siognlar.  A  thick  tome  of  divimtj^ 
changes  the  religions  views  of  a  generation ;  another  work  of 
eqaal  ability  slumbers  undust«d  in  the  AthenEeum  Library,  per- 
haps escaping  the  glance  of  even  Dr.  Diyasdnat.  A  little  book 
of  poetry  witb  the  name  "  Festus  "  printed  on  the  back  goes  to 
a  great  many  thousand  sentimental  homes,  while  the  vigorons 
poetry  of  the  elder  Dana  is  out  of  print.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
delighted  ns  all  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  we  feel  silly  for 
having  been  so  interested  in  it ;  but  perhaps  the  same  readers 
would  be  just  as  eager  for  a  new  sensation.  No  publisher  can 
gauge  the  public  taste.  If  he  aspires  too  confidently  to  such 
an  office,  he  simply  invests  a  fortune  in  unsalable  copies  of 
unimportant  works.  What  a  fate  awaits  the  books  c^  young 
authors  I  Yon  have  to  hunt  them  up  in  old  book-stalls  whea 
the  writers  have  gained  reputation,  yet  in  those  very  volumes 
you  can  -oflen  find  very  true  autobiographiee.  How  many 
memoirs  there  are  of  men  qaite  unknown,  wbose  friends  in- 
vested a  few  dollars  in  gathering  up  their  literary  remains,  and, 
in  doing  so,  brooght  together  a  crude  mass  of  useless  materials, 
saying  to  the  reader,  "  Digest  and  arrange  for  yoursel£"  Oh, 
the  crowd  of  useless  books  I  And  what  ingenui^  the  book- 
s^ler  uses  to  sell  those  dnsly  volumes  I  And  bow  the  IxK^- 
worm  feels  when  he  attends  a  book-auction  and  sees  the  richly 
bound  volumes  rudely  jostled  together  and  sold  one  by  one,  by 
a  man  who  trumps  up  their  merits  in  a  rude  way  which  woold 
have  disgusted  the  aathorsi  We  always  feel  oppressed  in  a 
large  library,  first,  with  the  poverty  cf  our  own  knowledge, 
next  with  ^e  folly  of  those  who  wrote  for  feme  after  death. 
It  is  the  sepulchre  of  literaiy  feme ;  the  very  air  and  stillness 
have  a  touch  v£  the  tomb.     In  the  study  from  which  we  write, 
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we  have  no  sncb  feeling.  The  books  are  not  many  ;  they  are 
well-thain1>ed  ;  we  bay  bnt  few,  and  go  apoa  the  principle  that 
it  is  beat  to  be  etenully  ignorant  of  the  greater  nnmber.  Our 
books  are  mostly  solid  meat ;  we  have  to  guard  against  the 
error  of  valuing  them  too  highly  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  study 
of  man  ;  but  onr  neighbor  buys  bo(^  to  smoke  over  and  amuse 
himsdf  with ;  and  so  we  have  no  need  to  lend  books  to  each 
other.  Here,  then,  are  two  kinds  of  literatnre  whose  readers 
never  exchange  greetings.  But  how  many  of  these  books  will 
be  in  huOiaa  hands  fifty  years  hence?  Did  not  the  Retro- 
spective Review,  the  best  aatiquariaa  literary  joiumal  ever  pub- 
lisfaed,  &il  in  a  few  years,  for  want  of  sni^rt  ?  And  did  not 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  bai«  to  maintain  his  antique  crotchets  by  a 
private  printin^press  at  hb  own  expense  ?  From  wliich  may 
we  not  come  to  the  conctnsion  that  the  living  care  very  littJe 
for  'iOG  works  of  the  dead,  be  they  books  or  other  things,  always 
exceptiag  those  whose  leisure  lies  heavily  on  th^  bands. 

We  have  had  to  go  throngh  all  this  moralizing  about  the  &te 
of  books  to  clear  our  mind  of  little  whims  and  freaks  of  thought. 
It  will  serve,  too,  as  a  contrast  to  what  follows,  Fcr  the  idea 
we  had  in  mind  was  this  —  that  very  few  books  live  from  g^i- 
eralion  to  generation,  and  that  those  which  snrvire  have  a  veiy 
peculiar  character.  They  are  not  lexicons,  for  those  can  be 
■tqierBeded  ;  they  are  not  books  on  geology  or  diemistry,  or 
even  on  natbemalics ;  they  are  not  works  on  theology,  for 
diese  too  often  mix  up  matters  too  foreign  to  the  Bible  to 
survive  their  age  i  they  are  no4  political  debates ;  they  are 
not  thin  volumes  of  poetry  written  by  love-sick  swains ;  they 
are  those  books  which  record  personal  feeling,  and  which  were 
written  with  the  freedom  and  ease  of  a  geutleman  talking  in  his 
own  house  to  his  own  InMtds  of  his  likes  and  dislikes.  They 
are  not  very  numwoos.  The  men  are  few  who  can  write 
them.  The  men  are  yet  fewer  who  have  just  that  position  in 
life  which  secures  the  harmonious  development  of  their  Akcnl- 
ties.  These  are  the  books  which  amuse  because  you  can  see  all 
dings  in  the  light  in  which  the  author  saw  them.  You  never 
take  them  up  to  gain  informatioB  on  any  particular  subject  j 
\nt  yon  &id  ycorself  very  often  referring  to  them  as  authori^ 
in  reject  to  certain  actions.    You  can  turn  to  them  if  a  lady 
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has  jilted  jo\x,  and  perhaps  find  that  the  author  himself  was 
jilted.  His  way  of  telling  his  story  will  soothe  the  feelings  as 
trnly  as  if  you  had  related  yoar  own  grievances  to  an  intimate 
friend.  How  many  copies  of  the  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  are 
put  away  in  the  libraries  and  trunks  of  the  unmarried  1  It 
is  this  class  of  people  perhaps  more  than  any  other  who  relish 
the  revelations  of  personal  feeling.  They  come  to  them  as  the 
society  of  the  gifled  and  the  cultivated,  the  society  of  wife  and 
children  comes  to  other  men.  How  many  young  ladles  have 
gone  into  ecstasy  over  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  because  it 
appeals  so  truly  to  the  unemployed  feelings  ;  yet  the  same 
persons  with  the  cares  of  a  femily  to  attend  to  would  say, 
not  to  the  author,  hut  to  us,  for  instance,  that  the  poem  was 
too  romantic.  But  these  books  may  appeal  to  the  mind  at  all 
or  any  stages  of  its  unfolding.  Happy  are  the  authors  who 
mingle  the  mature  and  the  youthful  in  such  harmony  that  the 
book  which  charmed  in  childhood  shall  yet  instruct  in  oH  age. 
Is  not  this  true  especially  of  that  book  to  which  most  go  to  find 
words  which  shall  de6ne  their  feeUngs  and  experiences  —  the 
Bible  ?  Was  ever  book  written  with  such  variety  of  incident 
—  so  fhll  of  consolation  ? 

But  we  can  tnm  to  other  books  which  fait  under  the  class 
named.  All  good  biographies  —  and  we  have  many  which  are 
very  popular — belong  here.  For  the  biography  of  a  wise  and 
noble  man  is  the  pleasantest  kind  of  reading.  With  art  on  thv 
part  of  the  biographer,  the  incidents  and  fortunes  of  the  man 
surprise  you  at  eveiy  step,  and  there  goes  on  that  kind  of  com- 
parison with  one's  self  which  ^vss  you  a  pleasant,  if  not  accu- 
rate estimate  of  your  own  powers.  It  is  also  a  great  thing  to 
have  fiiUy  understood  one  human  life.  It  is  next  to  self-knowl- 
edge ;  in  fact,  contributes  mainly  to  it.  But  all  those  books 
which  give  the  personality  of  the  writer  are  of  the  nature  of 
autobiography,  and  are  of  use  just  as  racy  and  easy  conversa- 
tion is  of  use  to  impart  to  you  the  personal  traits  of  the  one 
you  talk  with.  The  scholar  and  theologian  will  at  once  think 
of  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  which  make  him  as  much  a  liv- 
ing man  as  when,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  be  ruled  the  African 
Church.  Good  old  Izaak  Walton  comes  in  for. his  share  of 
praise,  and,  indeed,  oar  language  is  rich  in  personal  jottinga- 
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down  of  its  groat  men.  Where  will  70a  find  an  author  who  has 
made  surer  &me  than  Flntarch  —  the  atnd^  of  atatennen  ?  -~ 
or  the  French  Plutarch,  Montaigne,  who  b  as  much  read  to* 
day  as  he  was  three  centuries  a^  ?  How  full  these  two  writ- 
ers are  of  instruction  I  They  must  have  watched  eagerly  for 
traits  of  character  in  their  readings,  in  their  conversationB. 
And  Goldsmith,  Haditt,  Lamb,  Archdeacon  Hare,  Sons  Sub- 
teaimE  Brown,  and  the  Gonntiy  Parson  belong  to  the  same 
class.  They  each  look  at  life  like  the  novelist ;  they  seize  upOD 
■harp  traits ;  they  note  down  what  every  «ne  sees  hut  can't 
express ;  they  make  comments  colored  l^  their  own  feelings ; 
and  always  have  enough  self-conceit  to  give  their  comments 
<Ugnity,  unlike  the  novelist  who  is  or  ooght  to  be  hidden  from 
his  work,  so  that  his  charactei^  may  breathe  and  act  naturally. 
Their  writings  may  not  command  the  same  number  of  readers 
as  the  novelist's  ;  but  the  interest  of  both  is  due  to  the  use  of 
^e  same  kind  oi  materials,  only  in  different  ways.  And  here 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  no  book  can  possibly  appeal  to 
every  human  being  at  all  times  ;  hence  when  we  speak  of  the 
Conntry  Parson  as  one  of  the  authors  always  popular,  we  sim- 
ply mean  that  he  unites  in  himself  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  tonch  a  very  great  number  of  hearts ;  for  they  are 
above  nobody's  comprehension,  and  they  touch  upon  the  com- 
moneet  events.  They  turn  into  philosophy  what  the  multitude 
looks  at  as  isolated  &cts. 

H^e  we  have  come  to  perhaps  the  most  important  trait  tS 
this  new  writer.  He  has  a  generalizing  mind.  It  acts  uncon- 
sciously in  taking  up  all  smts  of  things  and  putting  them  under 
some  general  law,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  grasped  by  others 
who  grope  for  the  law  in  vain.  He  takes  up  "  llie  art  of  pat- 
ting things."  IHustrations  crowd  about  him ;  or,  perhaps,  the 
anecdotes  and  filling  up  come  first,  and  finally,  with  much  think- 
ing, the  general  law  is  put  in  the  vise  of  some  f^t  phrase.  Now 
it  seems  to  ib  that  the  mind  which  can  thus  draw  the  threads 
of  a  sound  human  philosc^y  out  of  the  tangled  web  of  life  is 
tntly  philosi^^c.  It  makes  a  science  of  common  things.  It 
may  not  aeem  profound.  Nor  does  Richard  Hooker's  "consid- 
en^n  of  the  nature  of  law  in  g^mal,  and  of  that  law  which 
gjveth  life  to  all  the  rest,  which  are  commendable,  just,  and 
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good ;  namely,  the  law  whereby  the  Eternal  himself  doth  work," 
seem  veiy  profomid  as  he  unfolda  one  feature  after  another 
until  he  has  traced  all  things  up  to  their  fountain-head.  It  is 
not  the  appearance  of  profundity  which  makes  even  yonr  reli^ 
ioua  philosopher,  but  the  simplicity  and  depth  of  his  thought. 
We  would  not  rank  the  Country  Parson  with  the  "judicioua 
Hooker,"  but  his  mind  is  cast  in  a  similar  mould.  We  have 
seen  him  ranked  as  one  who  can  be  read  "  when  taking  your  after*, 
noon  nap,"  or  "while  sailing  in  a  boat,"  or  "  when  going  down 
to  the  bowling-alley  for  a  roU  before  dbner  for  exercise."  True 
enough.  But  the  writer  so  puts  the  case  that  yon  would  think 
the  author  of  the  "  Recreations "  a  fool.  The  truth  is,  that 
his  illustrations  are  so  &miliar  and  accurate  that  we  take  them 
in  at  a  glance ;  that  he  carries  into  definite  statement  om-  hajlf- 
formed  impressions,  and  makes  us  feel  ashamed  of  never  having 
thought  of  what  he  says  before.  Is  this  putting  the  case  too 
strongly  ?  Will  the  reader  for^ve  us  if  it  is  so  ?  But  he  has 
helped  ua  to  BO  much  mental  philosophy  by  his  sketches  of  feel- 
ing  and  action,  and  his  comments  thereon,  that  we  at  once 
called  him  our  genial  philosopher  —  not  as  one  who  attempts  to 
rank  with  Hamilton  or  Mansel,  but  as  one  who  never  loses  his 
common  sense  in  dreamy  abstractions,  and  who  put«  into  lan- 
guage as  exquisite  as  sensible  the  views  and  feelings  of  common 
men.  Wisdom  like  his  moves  the  world.  It  concerns  what  is, 
not  what  might  be.  It  will  make  a  man  successful  not  only  as 
the  world  goes,  but  also  in  the  light  of  an  hereafter.  And  this, 
not  because  the  essays  are  great  and  stately,  but  because  they 
are  true  and  homely.  The  writer  himself  tells  us  his  object  in 
veiy  plain  words : 

"  I  have  not  forgot,  as  I  wrote  them,  a  certain  time,  when  my  little 
children  must  go  away  from  their  early  home ;  when  these  evergreens 
I  have  planted  and  these  walks  I  have  made  shall  pass  to  my  successor 
(may  be  be  a  better  man  !)  ;  and  when  I  shall  perhaps  find  my  resting- 
place  under  these  ancient  oaks.  Nor  have  I  wholly  failed  to  remem- 
ber a  coming  day,  when  bishops  and  archbishops  ataU  be  called  to 
render  an  account  of  the  fasbioa  in  which  they  exercised  their  solemn 
and  dignified  trnsts  ;  and  when  I,  who  am  no  more  than  the  minister 
of  a  Scotch  country  parish,  must  answer  for  the  diligence  with  which 
I  served  my  little  cure." 
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With  such  purpose  does  the  Coontry  Parson  write;  and 
vho  cannot  see  that  essays  written  in  this  spirit  will  make  men 
sadder,  hotter,  wiser  ?  Their  philosophy  never  airs  itself;  hnt 
their  hold  upon  the  heart  is  the  grip  of  a  strong  man.  Country 
clergymen  of  onr  acquaintance  hare  turned  to  thb  new  writer 
with  ever  increased  delight,  as  his  essays  have  come  to  tis  in 
periodicak  or  books.  And  the  cause  has  been  in  our  thinking 
due  chiefly  to  correct  views  of  life  correctly  set  down.  In  the 
twenty-seven  essays  now  pnblished  are  given  the  results  of  a 
wide  observation,  wider  than  the  ^miliar  character  of  the  inci- 
dents he  uses  would  lead  us  at  6rst  to  think  ;  and  in  no  writer 
on  the  phflosophy  of  life  have  we  ever  before  seen  so  many  defi- 
nite and  truthful  statements,  put  bo  pointedly  that  they  come 
home  to  eveiy  man's  feelings,  at  the  same  time  so  free  &om 
peculiar  and  disgusting  idiosyncrasies. 

But  the  merit  of  our  writer,  who  has  so  modestly  and  anony- 
mously made  his  second  bow  to  the  public,  is  not  confined  to 
hb  genial  philosophy.  There  is  quite  another  excellence,  that 
of  style.  He  has  been  compared  to  Cowley  as  an  essayist.  He 
writes  in  the  same  vein  as  Goldsmith,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Charles  Lamb.  His  style  ambles  along  with  his  subject,  and  has 
such  perfection  that  you  never  think  how,  but  only  what  he  is 
saying.  A  few  rare  turns  of  expression  will  surprise  you  now 
and  then  ;  bnt  the  course  of  thought  is  for  the  most  part  like 
easy,  good-natured  conversation.  It  makes  you  feel  easy,  and 
cheerful  in  the  reading,  and  sometimes  calls  out  a  smile.  We 
have  gone  to  these  volumes  very  often  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
when  jaded  beyond  endurance  wi^  the  smalt  worries  of  life, 
and  they  have  never  failed  to  impart  cheerfulness  and  heal  un- 
strung nerves.  Indeed,  this  is  the  chief  work  of  such  writings. 
They  appeal  to  that  consensus  in  man  which  we  call  the  soul,  or 
rational  nature,  and  their  success  is  in  proportion  as  they  touch 
upon  just  that  which  makes  us  human.  Here  is  an  author 
who  writes  of  that  which  he  sees,  feels,  knows.  With  his  expe- 
riraice  from  his  point  of  view,  he  instructs  gladly  in  the  art  of 
success^  living,  and  in  his  way  of  putting  things  consists  the 
charm  of  his  style.  There  are  no  grand  phrases,  swelling  up 
coil  on  coil ;  but  every  sentence  forms  itself  naturally,  and  the 
thought  is  given  in  very  plain,  idiomatic  English.    Southey's 
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**  Doctor  "  was  written  in  much  the  same  irxj  • —  as  the  recre- 
atioD  of  a  life  oTermnch  giren  to  other  and  laborious  cares ;  and 
yet  all  Southey's  other  works  present  no  snch  humonions  com- 
bination of  his  faculties  as  the  "Doctor."  These  essays  also  baTS 
been  the  &uit  of  hours  stolen  &om  a  busy  life.  They  smack  of 
the  rugged  soil.  The  personal  qualities  of  the  author  flow  into 
and  through  them  ;  yoo  have  him  in  his  &tigue  dress.  If  the 
parson  is  a  veiy  prominent  fignre,  we  will  not  quarrel,  though 
all  may  not  admire  his  professional  allusions  as  much  as  we  do. 
But  the  essential  thing  is  that  the  man  is  at  his  ease  and  has 
some  valuable  &cts  to  tell  bis  feUow-4uen  ;  and  will  you  notice 
how  definitely  he  states  things,  with  what  exactness,  what  dt»- 
crimination,  with  what  manly  hate  of  all  meanness  7  Now  it 
is  our  canon  that  these  points  are  the  tnun  things  in  a  good 
style ;  and  we  have  accorded  to  the  Country  Parson,  in  spite 
of  some  coarse  phrases,  the  peifecttoD  of  the  pleasurable  essay- 
writer. 

To  show  more  plainly  what  we  mean,  let  us  turn  to  some  <^ 
our  modem  periodical  essayists.  We  shall  then  have  the  force 
v(  contrast.  The  success  of  periodical  writing  is  measured  by 
its  immediate  effect ;  the  magazinea  are  current  only  during  the 
'  interval  of  publication  ;  the  essays  must  have  snap  and  vigor  to 
be  read  and  to  bear  off  the  palm.  The  aim  of  the  author  is 
brilliancy  and  effect ;  even  truthfulness  is  valued  less  than 
power  to  stir  up  feeling.  The  influence  upon  coDtributors  is  to 
make  them  aim  at  effect  often  regardless  of  truth  ;  while  the 
style  is  apt  to  have  too  great  dignity  for  the  thought,  or  too 
much  ad  caj^andwn  to  do  anything  more  than  to  amuse.  And 
as  magazines  have  got  great  currency  in  these  times,  and  hav« 
drawn  into  their  vortex  fiunons  writers,  Uie  result  has  been  to 
infuse  the  magamie  s^le  very  generally  into  our  literature. 
Take  down  your  volmnee  of  tiie  Britieh  periodical  essayists. 
Read  a  few  pages  in  Je&ey  —  the  smtences  compact,  easy,  nat- 
ural ;  then  turn  to  Macaulay  —  the  sentences  brisding  widi  pith 
and  fiicta,  curaidative,  each  word  piU  in  to  do  service ;  then  to 
Carlyle  —  the  sentences  ra^ed,  torn,  chaotic,  a  burning  con- 
fiud(Hi  of  adjectives  and  invective ;  or  to  Sir  James  Stephens, 
who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  late  British  historian ;  then 
to  the  whole  tribe  of  qoarterly  reriewers,  each  one  of  whom  aims 
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to  be  either  dignified  or  pithy.  Id  fact,  open  any  periodical  of 
lank,  and  what  do  yoo  find  ?  Not  veiy  easy  writing.  The 
"  Edinburgh "  is  fall  of  heavy  cannonading,  does  admirable 
execution;  "Blackwood''  ia  pithy,  taking,  thoroughly  good; 
so  is  the  "  North  British,"  and  the  "  British  Quarterly ; "  but 
in  these  veiy  renews  what  dignified  dulness  \  And  what  man 
woald  take  them  up  with  keen  human  zest,  unless  he  had 
grown  into  familiarity  with  the  subjects  which  they  treat  of  7 
What  fiirmer  or  common  man  ever  reads  these  reviews  ?  They 
belong  to  scholars.  Take  the  lighter  magazines.  They  are 
admirable  in  their  way  ;  but  mark  each  article,  and  how  often 
do  you  find  one  thoroughly  genial,  one  which  any  man  would 
feel  interested  in,  one  written  in  a  natural  style  ?  Take  the 
periodicals  of  any  one  month,  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  you 
shall  not  find  more  than  one  or  two  articles  which  yon  would 
be  greatly  pleased  to  read  for  their  own  aakee.  The  writers  are 
"  screws,"  in  the  Country  Parson's  interpretation  of  that  word. 
Then  take  up  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  the  "  Spectator,"  or 
any  one  of  those  essayists  who  wrote  in  the  last  century.  How 
changed  the  style !  They  were  easy,  graceful ;  we  are  stately 
or  artificial.  We  have  mentioned  this  magazine  style  at  leng^ 
because  it  is  so  very  prevalent,  because  it  is  running  so  much 
into  our  best  books  —  themselves  made  np  of  contributions  to 
the  magazines  ;  to  which,  indeed,  oar  Country  Parson  ia  a  con- 
tributor. Bnt  he  bids  &ir  to  produce  partially  a  revolution  in 
the  popular  taste,  and  may  mark  a  return  to  greater  individ- 
uality and  fireedom  of  expression.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  undervaluing  the  great  merits  of  the  writers  and  maga- 
anee  just  mentioned ;  but  we  think  all  will  agree  that  they  do 
not  run  in  an  easy  vein ;  that  they  are  iniected  with  the  spirit 
of  machine-writing. 

In  one  more  respect  must  we  comment  upon  present  modes 
of  thought.  They  are  too  much  of  a  piecemeal  character.  It 
is  the  mark  of  genius  to  give  a  new  form  to  familiar  thonghts, 
(and  in  this  respect  the  Country  Parson  belongs  to  the  or- 
der) ;  bnt  genius  almost  always  detects  a  synthesis  between 
remote  or  unknown  elements ;  it  brings  out  the  law  &om  a  mass 
(^  &cts,  and  thus  justifies  its  best  definition  —  patient  thinking. 
We  have  a  great  many  snggestive  writers.     Critics  describe 
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th«a  as  thoughtful.  They  are  recluBe,  meditative  men,  who 
look  upon  the  world  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  who  piy  into 
homan  life  with  considerable  insight,  who  have  mach  senti- 
mental yearning,  who  pride  themaelTes  upon  a  festidions  indi- 
Tidoality,  who  sometimes  go  so  ^  as  to  consider  dir^  hnen  or 
general  shahhiness  as  the  mark  of  genins.  These  men  write 
for  magasunes  or  pnhlish  hooks.  They  often  belong  to  the 
transcendental  school  initiated  by  Coleridge  in  England,  by 
Emerson  in  this  country.  They  affect  a  mysteriooa  profundity; 
their  writings  are  the  &int  glimmerings  of  truth ;  they  talk  about 
the  taws  of  the  soul,  elective  affinities,  the  inner  life,  ecstacy  of 
vision,  and  all  along  they  continually  hint  at  what  they  have 
not  clear  ideas  enough  of  to  express ;  they  do  not  think,  bat  sim- 
ply meditate  and  dream.  So  they  never  clear  themselves  of  this 
misty  indefinitoness  of  thought ;  and  yet  yon  will  in  vain  try  ta 
combine  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  to  unriddle  their  puzzles. 
They  are  much  read  by  young  people  who  are  tremendously  in 
earnest.  We  have  had  our  days  of  transcendental  su^cstire- 
ness.  It  was  several  years  ago  in  college.  We  osed  to  carry 
Emerson's  "  Essays  "  into  woody  solitudes,  and  pore  over  them 
with  &3cination,  imagining  we  were  getting  at  the  secrets  of 
the  universe  ;  we  read  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  and  had  some  inge- 
nious speculations  about  the  devil ;  we  wrote  essays  which  were 
continually  hinting  at  the  profoonder  laws,  though  for  the  life 
of  us  we  could  never  tell  exactly  what  they  were ;  we  b(N> 
rowed  Kant  from  the  library  ;  we  got  a  smattering  of  Schel- 
hng ;  we  read  German ;  we  read  Coleridge  on  the  '*  Reason 
and  the  Understanding,"  also  on  the  **  Confessions  of  an  Inquir- 
ing Spirit ;  "  we  were  full  of  gnmd  thoughts  (not  our  own)  ; 
we  had  the  reputation  of  profundity  in  college ;  we  read  the  hfe 
of  every  whining  literary  starveling  as  eagerly  as  if  he  had  been 
a  saint.  It  was  curious  what  a  jumble  of  saggestive  thoughts 
was  in  one  small  head.  How  we,  a  little  band,  used  to  pity 
our  classmates  who  had  no  such  glorious  visions  of  superior 
ideas  I  But  we  were  graduated  in  process  of  tame,  and  came 
into  contact  with  real  hfe ;  we  slowly  shook  ourselves  free 
from  the  charm  of  a  way  of  thinking  which  had  been  so  want- 
ing in  common  sense.  We  packed  up  our  transcendental  books 
in  one  comer  of  the  library,  near  the  top  shelf;  the  slowly 
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gathering  doEt  of  sereral  years  is  on  them  now,  and  may  it 
oontinue  to  accamulate.  Smc«  then  we  have  administered  to 
many  young  men  cordiak  for  the  mental  derangement  we  were 
once  in.  But  the  writers  who  were  our  guides  in  those  years 
have  tbemselyes  changed.  They  are  more  practical ;  yet  the 
ontmu*  of  their  former  thoughts  remainiB ;  they  never  come  to 
any  generous,  broad,  useful  conchisioDs. 

Now,  dear  reader,  jnst  think  in  the  books  yoa  have  read 
how  general  this  spirit  of  snggeatjveness  is.  How  many  writers 
are  valued  only  for  this  one  t^nahty.  Willis,  Curtis,  Emerson, 
Whipple,  Tuckennan  —  all  very  aiiggestive,  animating  writers 
—  what  completeness  is  there  in  their  views  of  life?  They  are 
wise,  observiug,  sparkling,  earnest ;  but  they  never  seem  to 
sum  up  their  thoughts  into  systematic  form.  They  cause  yoa 
to  think,  hut  they  seldom  join  thoughts  to  each  other  so  that 
you  see  the  law  by  which  they  are  connected.  They  omit  just 
what  the  reader  has  a  right  to  demand.  And  this  incomplete- 
ness is  the  chief  fault  with  all  such  books  as  we  have  described 
in  the  first  part  of  tMs  article.  They  make  up,  however,  in 
gaiiality  what  they  lack  in  systematic  thought.  But  the  great 
danger  in  reading  such  books  habitually  is,  that  you  &11  into 
the  habit  of  suggesting  things  yourself  instead  of  thinking  out 
clearly  the  ideas  yoa  have.  In  this  way,  yoa  may  fill  the  mind 
with  odds  and  ends  of  things,  without  ever  being  able  to  think 
correctly  or  osefnlly  on  any  subject.  And  this  is  the  bane  of 
popular  essayists,  popnlar  reviewers,  popular  writers.  You  not 
merely  have  thinking  at  second-hand ;  the  thinking  itself  is 
given  only  in  a  crude  form. 

Bat  we  most  make  a  distinction  even  among  suggestive 
writers,  between  those  who,  in  playing  with  thoughts,  flash 
out  mere  ^tnes,  and  those  who  think  so  intensely  that  while 
they  write  with  power  upon  a  given  subject,  their  thoughts 
scintillate  and  ramiiy  almost  every  other  —  who  can  never 
write  without  scattering  with  perfect  naturalness  a  profusion 
of  sach  thoQghts  by  the  way.  Buskin,  and  Hare,  and  the 
author  of  "  Fri^ids  in  Council "  belong  to  this  class,  while 
not  a  few  celebrities  in  the  rationalizing  school  of  authors  be- 
long most  unmbtakably  to  the  other. 

And  especially  do  we  except  the  writers  of  books  full  of 
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personal  feeling,  of  individual  humor,  from  this  stigma.  They 
do  not  aim  to  give  thought,  but  to  ahow  themselves.  Ton 
care  little  whether  the  thinking  be  correct  or  not,  provided  it 
is  ^ven  in  a  pleasant  way.  The  writer's  aim  is  to  be  himself, 
and  to  tell  just  what  he  knows,  what  he  thinks.  He  is  more 
oflen  writing  for  recreation  than  for  party  or  reputation ;  yet 
a  man  who  has  thought  well  and  lived  wisely,  in  his  recreative 
hours  will  give  out  the  quintessence  of  human  wisdom,  because 
it  has  come  to  be  the  natural  atmosphere  of  his  mind.  Hence 
the  value  of  memoirs  of  eminent  men,  and  of  essayists  who  write 
not  at  the  dictation  of  a  magadnB  editor  but  to  suit  themselves. 
Hence,  too,  the  value  of  the  Country  Parson's  Kecreations. 
They  were  not  written  apparently  to  order,  but  their  subject- 
matter  had  been  collecting  for  years.  A  discriminating  mind 
had  looked  on  men  and  women  as  they  actually  lived,  and  had 
put  under  various  heads  the  accidents  and  realities  of  life.  It 
had  gone  through  with  enough  of  human  experience  to  ^ve 
both  the  bright  and  the  dark  side,  and  to  temper  the  one  with 
the  other.  And  so  you  have  these  essays  published  so  ele- 
gantly in  this  their  American  dress.  We  thought  at  first  of 
presenting  a  dissected  view  of  several,  tliat  the  reader  might 
with  us  trace  out  what  was  peculiar  in  them ;  but  the  frame- 
work of  each  essay  is  so  slender,  so  delicately  put  together,  that 
when  exhibited  by  itself  yon  can  gain  no  just  idea  of  the  super- 
structure. This  may  weaken  our  former  statement  that  the 
author  is  a  genial,  and,  in  his  way,  a  profound  philosopher. 
But  where  one  is  writing  on  life  in  its  social  and  moral  aspects, 
it  seems  odd  to  make  logical  divisions  and  al»tract  statements. 
It  is  more  natural  to  state  results,  and  to  try  to  put  them  in 
such  a  light  that  every  one  will  acknowledge  their  truthfulness; 
Here  our  author  is  inimitable  in  his  subtile  and  delicate  transi- 
tions from  topic  to  topic,  always  saying  just  enough  to  impress 
upon  us  what  he  has  in  mind.  The  shrewdness  of  his  insight, 
the  discriminating  acuteness  of  his  practical  mind,  are  manifest 
upon  every  page.  All  the  tender  and  inmost  thoughts  you  ever 
had  —  thoughts  which  each  one  of  us  goes  over  and  over  in  our 
solitary  minds  — he  touches  upon  with  delicacy  and  happy  skill. 
He  states  the  truth,  while  he  dissipates  the  cloud  of  sentimental 
feehng  which  often  obscures  the  heart.     And  of  great  worth  is 
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tbe  power  of  speaking  the  trutli  here,  without  soiling  virgin 
freshness  of  feeling,  without  blasting  sensitive  emotions,  which, 
rightly  educated,  are  of  great  help  in  making  manhood.  He 
excels  in  ability  to  express  and  picture  latent  dioughts.  He  has 
not  exactly  the  novelist's  power  in  this  respect,  but  more  than 
the  novelist's  geniality.  Withal  there  is  genuine  cheerfulness 
in  the  Recreations.  "  No  matter  if  the  world  is  so  very  bad  ; 
take  it  as  it  is,  and  do  the  best  you  can :  "  —  this  is  the  motto 
of  the  Country  Parson,  and  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  which 
he  belongs.  It  gives  you  a  cheerftil.  Christian  view  of  life.  A 
clergyman,  even  in  his  recreative  hours,  must  dwell  upon  the 
serious  as  well  as  merry  side  of  character.  The  remark  holds 
true  with  the  author  of  these  essays.  He  is  serious  and  mirth- 
ful. 

We  have'  all  along  implied  that  our  author's  forte  is  in  the 
delineation  of  character.  Off  this  ground  he  is  not  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  does  not  describe  events  well ;  he  lacks  the  sparkle 
of  the  genuine  magazinist.  The  essay  on  "  Life  at  the  Wateis 
Cure  "  is  tame  after  the  second  page,  almost  worthless,  no  better 
than  the  common  run  of  book  reviews.  "  Concerning  Glasgow 
down  the  Water,"  where  incidents  abound,  is  poor.  "  Con- 
cerning Churchyards "  has  much  curious  information,  but  the 
writer  shnJBes  through  it  too  slowly,  and  the  subject  does  not 
^ve  scope  to  his  genial  comments.  "  Concerning  Man  and 
his  Dwelling-place  "  is  good  because  it  is  personal  and  ^ves  a 
very  searching  analysis  of  Mr.  Buckle,  and  of  a  very  remark- 
able book.  "  Concerning  the  Pulpit  in  Scotland "  is  better 
than  any  yet  named ;  but  none  of  these  have  the  homely,  natu- 
ral humor  which  belongs  to  those  which  we  have  not  named, 
which  fill  the  remainder  of  the  volumes,  which  are  made  up  of 
personal  observations,'  of  original  thoughts  on  the  commonest  top- 
ics, of  pictures  ofmental  character  which  we  are  all  femiliar  with, 
of  bints  and  consolations  and  mutnal  confessions  between  the 
reader  and  the  writer,  which  often  open  a  new  world  to  us  — 
the  world  of  our  own  hearts  excited  to  press  to  solution  the 
question.  How  shall  we  best  live?  All  the  " Concernings " 
which  touch  tipon  topics  that  come  right  home  to  us  are  the 
best  of  reading  and  very  instructive.  How  many  serioos, 
earnest  thoughts  are  not  only  started,  but  followed  up  in  "  Con- 
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cerning  Fatnre  Tears  I "  Wliat  a  satisfactory  comment  npon 
the  works  of  immature  persons  is  *'  CoDceming  Veal  I  "  Read 
it  thoughtfully,  and  yon  will  never  forget  its  consoling,  viae 
counsel.  *'  Concerning  Screws  1 "  —  we  say  not  merely  how 
Buggegtive,  but  how  skilftilly  has  the  writer  in  his  own  genial 
way  applied  this  thought  to  all  that  concerns  us  I  "  Concern- 
ing the  Worries  of  Life,  and  How  to  Meet  them  "  —  there  is  a 
vein  of  cheerfulness  in  this  essay  which  is  native  to  the  Country 
Parson,  as  also  in  "  Concerning  Giving  Up  and  Coming  Down," 
in  *'  Concerning  Two  Blisters  of  Humanity,"  and  in  "  Concern- 
ing Growing  Old;"  while  "Concerning  the  Art  of  Putting 
Things"  informs  you  how  to  make  the  most  of  your  own 
powers,  and  "  Concerning  the  Dignity  of  Dulness  "  tells  us 
that  if  we  cannot  make  a  reputation  by  our  wits,  we  can  make 
it  through  the  very  want  of  wits.  No  doubt  this  essay  is  the 
most  popular  of  any ;  we  like  it.  But  perhaps  the  Country 
Parson  writes  most  genially  and  happily  "  Couceming  the 
Country  Parson's  Life  "  and  "  Concerning  the  Parson's  Choice," 
— both  essays  the  outcome  of  "  a  quiet  and  lonely  life,  Uttle 
varied  and  very  happy,"  "  written  as  something  which  might 
afford  variety  of  work,  which  often  proves  the  most  restful  of 
all  recreations."  Country  Parsons  I  do  these  two  essays,  and 
indeed  all,  depict  life  as  you  have  found  it  ?  Have  you  found 
time  to  frame  as  genial  a  philosophy  of  human  nature  ?  Do 
you  preach  sermons  which  make  men  better  and  wiser?  Do 
you  ao  love  your  w*rk  as  to  write  of  it  with  purely  recreative 
zest  ?  Then  stay  in  your  parsonages,  and  thank  God  for  the 
blessing  of  a  little  cure.  But  if  you  are  soured  in  temper  and 
in  piety,  if  you  are  always  complaining  about  your  finances, 
and  are  pinched  in  faith  as  well  as  in  pocket,  be  sure  Provi- 
dence has  another  call  for  you,  which,  if  you  are  wise,  you 
will  accept  forthwith  and  be  thankful. 

AfVer  having  thought  much  and  carefully,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  chief  reason  why  many  of  our  parish 
churches  are  so  poorly  attended  is  the  want  of  adaptation  of  so 
many  of  the  clergy  to  the  work  of  religious  teaching,  and  the 
effect  of  this  upon  a  great  many  hearts  who  are  not  likely  to 
bo  won  to  Christ  and  right  living  save  through  the  ^thfulness 
of  their  parish  minister.     The  most  of  people  look  at  the  ae^ 
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TOons  which  the^  hear  through  the  personal  character  of  the 
preacher ;  and  what,  with  very  frequent  changes  of  pastors, 
and  the  continual  learning  of  the  ways  of  the  new-comer,  and 
the  utterance  of  contradictory  sentiments  fivim  the  same  pulpit, 
can  we  hope  for  onr  New  England  »o-C(dled  hlessed  in  the 
Faith  ?  We  long  for  parish  ministers  who  will  inculcate  right 
philosophy,  right  reli^ous  views,  and  show  a  right  character. 
We  long  for  something  very  difficult  to  find ;  and  perhaps  God 
never  intended  that  we  should  have  religions  teachers  much 
freer  from  imperfections  of  character  and  thonght  than  our- 
Belvee,  if  so  be  they  can  only  treat  snccessfnlly  human  frailty 
with  human  frailty  —  terewt  helping  screws  to  get  on  in  life. 
But  here  we  must  leave  the  '*  Recreations,"  hoping  the  author 
will  continue  to  write,  as  men  and  women  show  new  traits  of 
character  to  him.  In  a  collection  of  papers  which  has  ^ven 
us  so  much  genuine  pleasure,  we  do  not  care  to  dissect  out  lit- 
erary blemishes  —  there  always  will  be  some  —  nor  yet  to  indi- 
cate just  what  exceptions  might  perhaps  be  taken  to  here  and 
there  an  opinion.  We  willingly  pass  by  this,  in  hearty  gratifi- 
cation that  at  last  we  have  found  a  Christian  philosopher  in  a 
practical  essayist. 


TWO   PICTURES,  JEWISH  AND   CHRISTIAN. 

AS  DBAWN  m  OALATIAN8  4:  31-31. 

PiCTURB-WEiTiNo  is  primitive  and  universal.  Especially 
does  the  Oriental  mind  fiJl  naturally  and  freely  into  this  mode 
of  expressing  ideas.  It  allegorizes  as  spontaneously  as  it  thinks. 
This  kind  of  word-painting  (says  Lord  Karnes)  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  a  hieroglyphical  picture,  excepting  only  that 
colors  give  pUce  to  language.  Their  efiects  are  precisely  the 
same.  The  hieroglyph  raises  two  uusges  in  the  mind,  —  one 
seen  which  represents  one  not  seen:  an  allegory  does  the  same. 
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The  representative  subject  is  described ;  and  resemblance  leads 
us  to  apply  the  description  to  the  subject  represented.  A  most 
correct  and  beautiful  ex&mple  of  the  true  allegory  (cited  by 
Karnes)  is  found  in  the  eightieth  Psalm,  where  the  Church 
is  portrayed  by  a  vine  brought  from  Egypt,  and  a  vineyard 
propagated  from  it ;  but  this  religious  application  of  it  b  wholly 
left  to  the  reader's  discovery,  from  the  nice  blending  into  it  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  that  which  was  designed  to  be 
thus  delineated.*  This  definition  is  adopted  by  Trench  in  sub- 
stance. Distinguishing  the  allegory  from  the  parable  he  says 
that  the  latter  differs  from  the  former  by  comparing  one  thing 
with  another,  at  the  same  time  preserving  them  apart  as  an 
inner  and  an  outer ;  not  transferring,  as  does  the  allegory,  the 
properties  and  qualities  and  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.f' 

According  to  these  authorities,  the  passage  now  to  be  inves- 
tigated is  not  an  allegory,  in  strict  terms.  Our  English  trans- 
lators have  so  entitled  it  rather,  apparently,  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  sound  between  the  original  and  the  vernacular  word 
—  aXXriyofun)ii€va  —  than  from  a  close  keeping  to  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism. And  Maeknight  is  in  error  in  making  this  an  illustration  ' 
of  what  he  calls  the  natural,  in  distinction  from  the  inttituiedf 
allegory.  Bat  as,  in  a  connected  passage  of  his  elaborate  pref- 
aces to  this  epistle,  he  speaks  of  David's  and  Jonah's  histories, 
and  the  whole  Levitical  ritual,  as  allegorical  emblems  of  spe- 
cific events  and  institutions  of  the  gospel-economy,  the  con- 
clusion suggests  itself  that  the  allegory  and  the  type  were  re- 
garded by  this  commentator  as  the  same.  Ellicott  also  retains 
this  phraseology ;  but  afterwards  calls  these  correlated  fects  types 
and  antitypes.  This  expressing  one  thing  by  another  is  the 
common  quality  of  these  three  modes  of  literary  representation. 
But  each  has  its  own  laws,  which  are  not  to  be  confounded. 
Each  is  pictorial.  But  the  allegory  is  a  single  picture,  which 
must  reveal  its  own  intended  double.  The  parable  Is  a  twofold 
picture,  the  second  part  explaining  the  first.  The  type  is  a  pat- 
tern or  general  similitude  to  a  person  or  event  or  thing  which  is 
to  come,     [cf  Calmet. 

The  words  used  by  Paul — 'Ariwi  i&rw  AXXifyopoifityo. —  are 

not  grammatically  rendered,  "  which  things  are  an  allegory." 

•  "ElsoMnd  of  Critidgm,"  U.  1»T,  US.  t  "  Pftnblw,"  p.  U. 
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The  form  of  the  participial  verb  should  not  be  thns  given  as  a 
aubstantive,  even  if  the  all^orical  sense  be  held ;  for  to  alle- 
gorize a  history  is  not  to  convert  it  into  allegory.  (Bloomf. 
m  locoS)  An  early  construction  reads  the  phrase :  "  which 
things  are  spoken  per  allegoriam ; "  i.  e.  as  if  in  allegory ;  and 
later  annotators  have  modified  this  into  "  which  things  sunt 
allegorizata,"  — are,  have  been,  are  to  be  allegorized,  or  under- 
stood of  the  gospel-state  in  some  loose  way  of  accommodation 
to  it.  Conybeare  and  Howson  follow  in  the  same  lead.  A 
condensed  review  of  these  criticigms  (anterior  to  his  date)  may 
be  found  in  BloomSeld,  who  rejects  them,  and  maintains,  after 
reputable  authorities  cited  by  him,  that  there  is  too  close  a 
correspondence  between  the  correlated  histories  introduced  to 
justify  any  less  strict  rule  of  interpretation  than  that  of  type 
and  antitype.  The  new  translation  of  Ellicott  is  here  given 
for  convenience  of  immediate  reference. 


"  (21)  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear 
the  law  ?  (22)  For  it  is  written,  that  Abraham  had  two  sons  ;  one 
by  the  bond-maid,  and  one  by  the  free-woman.  (23)  Howbeit,  he 
who  wm  of  the  bond-maid  was  born  aAer  the  flesh ;  but  he  of  the  free- 
maid  was  through  the  promise.  (24)  All  which  things  are  allegori- 
cal f read,  typical]  ;  for  these  women  are  two  covenants  —  the  one 
from  Mount  Sinai,  bearing  children  unto  bondage;  and  this  is  Agar. 
(25)  For  the  word  Agar  signifieth  in  Arabia  Mount  Sinai ;  and  she 
ranketh  with  Jerusalem  which  now  is,  for  she  is  in  bondage  with  her 
children.  (26)  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is  free,  and  she  is  our 
BMtber.  (27)  For  it  is  written,  Rejoice  ihou  barren  that  bearest 
not ;  break  forth  and  cry  thou  that  tntv ailest  not :  for  many  children 
hath  the  desolate  one  more  than  she  which  balh  a  husband.  (28) 
Bnt  ye,  brethren,  as  Isaac  was,  are  children  of  promise.  (39)  Still 
as  then,  he  that  was  bom  afler  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  viom  horn 
after  the  spirit,  even  so  it  it  now.  (SO)  Nevertheless,  what  saith  the 
scripture  ?  Cast  out  the  bond-nuud  and  her  sou :  for  the  son  of  the 
bond-maid  shall  in'no  wise  be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free-woman. 
(31)  Wherefore,  brethren,  we  are  not  children  of  a  bond-maid,  but 
o?  the  free-woman." 

The  tendencies  of  the  Gralatian  chnrch  set  strongly  towards 
a  relapse  into  the  bondage  of  aJudaislic  ritualism.  The  whole 
drift  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  its  members  was,  to  stem  that  cnr- 
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rent  at  its  banning  by  a  clear  and  earnest  exhibition  of  the 
one  doctrine  of  hnman  salvadon  and  goepel  -  liberty  through 
Christ.  This  purpose  he  follows  up  with  almost  more  than  his 
wonted  c<^nc7  of  argument  and  directness  of  appeal.  Indeed, 
the  whole  communication  bean  evidence  of  the  mental  and 
moral  stimulus  of  a  very  righteous  indignation  against  cert^ 
heunt^ng  teachers  who  were  attempting  to  ateal  away  his  spirit- 
nal  children  to  their  sacramentarianism,  by  denying  that  he  was 
really  in  "  holy  orders,"  that  is,  in  the  apostolical  succession, 
as  if  the  Damascus  ordination  was  not  sufficient.  It  was  most 
natural  that  Luther,  in  the  eariy  times  of  the  Reformation, 
should  have  seized  upon  these  fervent  chapters  as  the  text  of 
his  daily  preaching  to  the  people  just  awaking  from  the  long 
sleep  of  popish  paganism.  The  apostle's  sword  plays  through 
these  pages  with  a  double-edged  execution,  sweeping  down 
error  and  its  authors  with  that  nncompromising  straightforward- 
ness which  both  deserve,  when  to  the  poison  of  reli^ous  felse- 
ness  is  added  tlie  personal  overbearing  of  its  disseminators. 
The  controversy  which  this  epistle  has  handed  down  to  as  seems 
to  be  essentially,  both  in  the  wrong  doctrine  taught  and  in  the 
wrong  temper  of  its  teachers,  the  same  with  that  of  the  ritual- 
istic or  sacramentarian  crusade  of  modem  times,  as  embodied 
especially  in  prelaUc,  but  not  exclusively  papal,  pretensions. 

Prosecuting  his  exposition  of  Christian  grace  as  the  ground, 
and  Chrbtian  freedom  as  the  results,  of  human  redemption,  the 
writer  introduces,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  position,  the  inci- 
dent of  Abrahamic  history  here  recorded.  Those  who  were 
so  zealous  for  the  law  and  the  fathers  he  summons  (v.  21)  to 
hear  what  vras  spiritually  taught  by  these  ancient  scriptures. 
"  For  it  is  written,  that  Abraham  had  two  sons ;  one  by  the 
bond-maid,  and  one  by  the  free-woman"  (22),  These  are 
brought  forward  as  the  type  and  antitype  of  the  "  two  cove- 
nants," or  rather  dispensations  (institutio  —  Amftjxi  •  Siartftjfu,  — 
dispone ;  Bretehsneider)  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
points  of  correlation  are  thus  set  down  at^r  an  early  English 
bishop: 

Bondage,  Liberty ; 

Hagar,  Sarah ; 

Ishmael,  Isaac ; 
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Law  ID  Smai,  Gospel  hj  Christ ; 

J«ii8ftlein  tiiat  now  is,  Jerosaleu  abore ; 

JewB  circumcued,  Chrisdans  baptized  ; 

The  Paachal  Feast,  The  Lord's  Supper ; 

The  Sabbath,  The  Lord's  Da^. 

If  this  parallelism  covers  more  gronnd  than  all  will  admit  to 
be  pertinent  thereto,  ita  Babetance  is  undeniably  true  and  scrip- 
tural. Hagar,  the  patriarch's  bond-slave,  Ishinael,  born  of  her 
by  unassisted  natural  strength,  ''after  the  flesh,"  describe  ex- 
actly the  pt^ity  of  the  Hebrew  church  —  a  restricted  econ(»nj 
in  every  sense,  shut  up  under  symbols  and  shadows,  tntors  aod 
governors,  a  condition  of  partial  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
emancipation ;  yet  with  a  glorious  jubilee  in  prospect.  This 
was  the  k^  captivity  of  Sinai  which  the  bond-maid  Hagar 
prefigured,  as  her  name  by  a  singular  coincidence  was  a  popu- 
lar a^ellation  of  the  Sinaitic  range  of  mountains  in  Arabia— 
Hagar  signifying  a  rock,  and  thus  probably  coming  to  denote 
the  rocky  Sinai.  So  Clirysostom ;  also  Grotius,  who  says  that 
in  that  vicinity  there  was  a  city  named  &om  Hagar ;  hence  the 
mountain  was  so  called  by  synecdoche.  Hence,  also,  in  Psalm 
88 :  <*  Hagarenes."  {cf.  Alexander  mi  loeo.')  So  EUicott  says, 
"It  is  thus  obvious  that  this  interpretation  presupposes  that 
'Ayn^  was  a  provincial  name  of  the  mountain.  The  best  au- 
thority for  the  assertion  seems  to  be  the  carefiil  and  diligent 
Biisching,  who  adduces  the  6tat«ment  of  Harant,  that  Sinai 
was  still  called  Hadschar  in  bis  time ;  .  .  .  there  seems  nothing 
unnatural  in  supposing  that  'Ayap  actually  was,  and  poe^bly 
nioy  be  now,  the  strictly  promneial  name  of  the  portion  of  the 
mountain  now  commonly  called  "Dschebel  Musa."  This  St, 
Paul  mi^it  have  learned  during  his  stay  in  that  country." 

This  legal  intbralment  was  both  ceremonial  and  moral :  the  ' 
fiiBt,  to  a  wearisome  and  most  punctilious  ritual,  which,  however, 
had  its  important  disciplinary  aad  educational  usee  ;  the  last,  to 
tbe  hopelessness  of  salvation  firom  sin  on  the  basis  <^  obedience  to 
a  perfect  code  of  religions  duty  to  God  and  man,  which  cuts  off 
the  claim  of  Socinian  sel^righteousness  as  entirely  aa  its  other 
arm  demolishes  the  formahst's  iuype.  The  seed  of  Hagar  was 
Isbmael,  inheriting  hia  mother's  fortunes.    The  o£&pring  of 
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Sinai  **  which  gendereth ' '  —  bringeth  forth  children  —  to  bond- 
age, was  Jerusalem  or  the  whale  Jewish  ecclesiastical  state,  for 
which  its  central  cit^  is  the  just  representative.  These  rank 
togethe^,  stand  in  file  —  <rurro(;^r.  Jerusalem,  on  her  distinc- 
tive Hebrew  platform,  was  in  servitude  under  law  ;  her  people 
having  connection  with  Abraham  by  natural  descent ;  but  if 
only  30  having  connection  with  Clod  and  his  kingdom,  being 
still  involved  in  a  spiritual  bondage  personally,  as  well  as  a 
ritualistic  bondage  nationally. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  Jew,  inthralled  externally  and 
ceremonially  by  preseriptions  which  awaited  in  Clirist  their 
^Ifilment  as  spiritual  realizations  j  and  inwardly  and  vitally 
enslaved  to  guilt  and  fear,  from  which  the  revelation))  of  Sinai 
brought  him  no  escape.  From  all  of  this  the  apostle  asserted 
the  Christian's  emancipation.  And  so  we  turn  to  our  other 
picture. 

In  Sarah,  the  &ee  woman,  the  gospel  church  has  its  proto- 
type. Her  son  was  "by  promise"  —  supernatural  agency 
coming  in  to  his  generation  to  obviate  the  course  of  natural 
laws  (cf.  Gen.  17,  and  Rom.  4).  Here  is  a  foreshadowing  of 
His  greater  nativity  whom  Gabriel  annoimced  to  the  virgin- 
mother  ;  and  also  of  the  second  birth  of  ail  the  spiritual  seed  of 
"  the  lather  of  the  &itbful."  Thus  given  by  special  promise 
from  God  to  his  parents,  and  bom  in  a  state  of  typical  freedom, 
Isaac  became  the  fit  type  of  the  spiritual  church  and  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  This  is  called  "  the  Jerusfr- 
lem  above"  — ocQi  —  "the  mother  of  us  all;"  free,  in  th« 
spirit  and  laws  of  its  Founder.  Here  is  indicated  the  unity, 
indivisible  and  eternal,  of  all  believers,  as  well  as  the  source  of 
the  power  which  has  incorporated  them  in  this  fellowship,  and 
the  platform  of  equal  privileges  on  which  they  stand.  Chit- 
dren  of  the  promise  (by  virtue  of  promise)  as  Isaac  was,  are 
-we,  the  apostle  avers ;  possessors  of  all  these  immunities  in  the 
Jerusalem  above,  the  city  of  God.  And  this  representation  of 
Christian  enfranchisement  covera  the  entire  history  of  spiritual 
religion,  past  and  liiture,  though  in  widely  different  measures. 
For  this  typification  must  not  be  compressed  witliin  time-limits 
so  as  to  obliterate  the  weighty  truth,  that  the  church  has 
always  stood  on  the  same  covenant  in  Christ ;  that  her  real  life 
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is  identica)  in  all  agea ;  that,  hampered  as  has  been  its  develop- 
ment by  local  and  temporary  restraints  —  the  bondage  of  the 
letter — its  growth  and  movement  has  been  steadily  progressive 
under  this  law  of  freedom,  and  will  be,  until  that  state  of  com- 
plete and  blessed  deliverance  from  all  entanglements  shall  be 
attfuned  which  the  apostle  John  describes  among  the  visions  of 
the  Apocalypse : 

"  I  saw  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husbaod.  And  I 
heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying.  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his 
people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them  and  be  their  God."    Bev. 


To  justify  these  views  more  thoroughly  to  his  Judaist^c 
readers,  the  apostle  now  brings  a  citation  out  of  their  own 
Scriptures,  applying  to  the  purposes  of  his  argument  this  text 
from  Isaiah  liv.  1 :  "  Rejoice  thou  barren  that  bearest  not ; 
break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that  travailest  not ;  for  many  chil- 
dren hath  the  desolate  one  more  than  she  which  hath  an  hus- 
band." This  is  quoted  with  verbal  accuracy  from  the  Ixx. 
Originally  and  directly  it  was  predictive  of  the  restored  for- 
tunes of  the  Hebrew  church  then  in  great  depression.  But 
over  and  beyond  this,  it  looked  to  the  more  expanded  and 
palmy  fortunes  of  Zion  in  gospel-periods,  as  here  the  spirit  of 
inspiration  expressly  applies  it.  This  is  an  example  of  the  per- 
tpective  of  prophetic  sketching —  the  point  of  vision  command- 
ing several  similar  yet  distinct  events,  lying  rather  disjoined  in 
apace  than  in  time  to  the  seer's  eye,  having  points  of  obvious 
^proximation,  and  thrown  upon  the  same  canvas.  A  predic- 
tion which  had  liad  ita  proximate  and  minor  accomplishment, 
was  now  to  Und  its  ulterior  and  wider.  Sarah,  mother  ol^  the 
free,  barren  at  first,  and  desolate  when  her  husband  turned 
from  her  to  the  bond-maid,  blessed  at  length  by  a  son  through 
promise,  should  be  the  mother  of  many  more  o&pring  than  her 
rival.  Taking  this  from  the  type  to  the  antitype,  it  means  that 
however  feeble  at  its  commencement  were  the  resources  of  the 
Christian  church  compared  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  nevertheless  it  should  multiply  and  spread 
VOL.  iL — MO.  via.  16 
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among  the  nations,  as  Isaac's  prc^«n;f  oatnambered  that  of 
Ishmael.  And  the  pertinency  of  this  to  the  dieconrse  in  hand 
was,  that  as  now  this  reign  of  Christian  freedom  had  been  (at- 
mally  inaugurated  and  was  moving  on  to  its  predicted  and  pre- 
destined trinmphs,  it  was  utterly  irreleraat  and  *'  behind  the 
times,"  to  be  urging  up  the  revival  of  the  old  principles  and 
formnlaries  of  a  state  of  religions  pupilage  and  bondage.  Ha- 
gar,  Ishmael,  Sinai,  (the  ritualistic),  are  no  more  the  symbols 
of  the  church's  spiritual  life,  of  man's  spiritual  privileges.  The 
world  has  entered  a  new  era  of  its  moral  career.  Its  emblem 
now  is  Sarah,  Isaac,  the  Gospel,  the  Jerusalem  above.  For- 
malism, then,  is  a  wicked  and  hopeless  resorrection.  It  belongs 
to  Ishmael  and  the  Hagarenes ;  and  with  all  its  mechanical 
trumperies,  under  whatever  sectarianism  developed,  should  lie 
still  in  the  grave  where  our  Lord  has  buried  its  dead  body. 

The  apostle  concludes  with  a  further  reference  to  the  suae 
history,  by  way  of  encouragement  and  counsel  to  his  Christian 
brethren.  They  should  not  be  surprised  nor  intimidated  at  the 
hostility  of  their  Jewish  adversaries.  It  was  only  the  mocking 
spirit  of  Ishmael  bom  Kara  a-apxa  —  persecuting  Isaac  bom  mm 
nt-cvfia.  So  it  had  been  and  would  be.  The  Jewish  chnrch 
now  superseded  and  outlawed,  as  a  form,  would  persecute  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  grace.  Abraham's  natural  seed  (and 
Adam's  as  well)  would  persecute  Abraham's  spiritual  seed,  the 
offspring  of  the  "  second  Adam  ; "  —  Satan's  adherents  would, 
as  ever,  persecute  Christ's.  But  here,  too,  the  Scripture  had 
spoken  prophetically  and  authoritatively.  God  commanded 
Abraham  to  reject  fix>m  the  patrimonial  inheritance  Hagar  and 
her  mocking  son.  (Gen.  xxi.  10.)  The  bond  and  the  free 
could  not  share  in  the  same  heirship.  The  apphcatioos  still 
follow  the  same  line  of  significance.     They  are  — 

(a)  Typically ;  the  destiny  of  the  Hebrew  eccle^asticism 
which  was  old  and  ready  to  vanish  away  —  ^yy^  i^fuwurixtm 
(Heb.  viii.  13)  before  the  Christian ;  which,  when  Paul  wrote, 
had  reached  its  full  period  of  probation,  and  was  not  to  be  kept 
npon  the  stage  by  any  such  forced  measures  as  the  zealots  of 
Galatia  were  employing ;  cither  in  its  old  church-forms  or  in 
any  other  succeeding  thereto.  They  were  working  contrary 
to  their  own  Scriptures,  and  to  the  foreordinations  of  God. 
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(i)  Spiritually ;  this  deootes  the  intrinsic  autagonism  of  the 
dcmonta  of  slav^  under  sis  and  emanoipation  under  Chiist ; 
that  there  must  be  no  entangling  alliances  permitted  between 
the  two,  doctrinally  or  practically ;  that  nothing  can  comQ  of 
any  such  amalgamations  hut  weakness  and  misery  —  an  en- 
feebled faith  and  a  hybrid  piety. 

(c)  Prophetically  and  univenally;  it  declares  the  doom  of 
ill  who  continue  their  affiliation  with  the  unbelief  of  natural 
irreligion,  the  deadness  of  unrenewed  a&c^ons ;  and  &il  of  the 
new  iarth  of  redemptitm  into  the  living  sympathies  of  Christ's 
and  the  Holy  Spirit's  fellowship.  The  separation  of  the  bond 
and  the  firee  is  essential,  and  it  most  be  eternal.  While  the 
preponderance  of  the  regenerate  to  the  nnregenerate  will  in- 
crease with  more  and  more  rapid  progression  as  the  ages  roll 
tmward,  yet  it  will  be  as  true  of  the  next  world  as  of  this,  that 
the  children  of  spiritaal  bondage  cannot  be  heirs  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Lwd.  The  lines  of  this  division  run  on- 
ward forever. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

PASCAL'S  BELIGIOUS  THOU&HTS  AKD  GHABACTEB. 

ThaugkU,  Letten,  and  Oputade*  nf  Blaise  Paieal.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  O.  W.  Wight,  A.  M.  With  Intro- 
ductory Notices,  and  Notes  from  all  the  Commentators. 
New  York:  Derby  A  Jackson.    1859. 

Thb  name  of  Pascal,  long  venerated  among  scholars,  is,  in 
this  country  at  least,  comparatively  un&miliar  to  any  other 
class.  The  "Provincial  Letters,"  by  which  he  is  most  widely 
known,  wonderful  as  they  are  as  models  of  style  and  argument, 
are,  from  their  controversial  nature,  not  fitted  to  interest  the 
popular  mind.  And  if  they  were,  Pascal  cannot  be  understood 
by  these  alone.  .  But  he  has  tefl  other  memorials  which  will 
bring  him  near  to  the  hearts  of  all  Christiana  in  proportion  as 
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they  are  studied.  To  notico  these  is  the  object  of  the  present 
article ;  aod  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  the  first  place,  to  giye  a 
short  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  thar  autlior. 

Blaise  Pascal  was  bom  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  June 
19th,  1763.  Being  an  only  son,  and  having  lost  his  mother  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  peculiarly  the  comfort  and  companion  of 
his  &ther,  who  resolved  to  take  the  whole  direction  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  transported  his  home  to  Paris,  where,  at  liberty 
fix>m  the  professional  engagements  which  had  occupied  his  pro- 
vincial life,  he  could  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  education 
of  his  son,  as  well  as  avail  himself  of  tlie  advantages  which  the 
metropolis  atforded  for  that  purpose. 

Pascal  pursued  a  systematic  course  of  study  on  all  necessary 
subjects,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  a  special  and 
extraordinary  talent  for  geometry,  which  his  fether  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  encourage,  ieat  it  should  distract  his  attention  from 
other  branches  of  study ;  but,  at  length,  surprised  at  the  genins 
which  he  manifested,  ceased  to  prohibit  his  mathematical  pa^ 
sions,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  his  hours  of  recreation  in  this, 
his  favorite  pursuit. 

But  constant  application  soon  began  to  undermine  a  constitu- 
tion never  robust.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  a  frequent 
and  oflen  severe  sufferer.  While  yet  young,  he  abandoned  the 
brilliant  career  of  science,  upon  which  he  had  entered,  and  in- 
fluenced in  great  measure  by  the  example  of  his  sister  Jacque- 
line, who  devoted  herself  to  a  religious  life,  at  Port  Roj-al,  gave 
himself  up  to  tlie  search  after  God,  and  religious  truth.  No 
man  ever  sought  more  humbly,  incessantly,  and  prayerfully. 
His  convictions  of  the  fallen  state  of  man  were  most  deep,  and 
hia  admiration  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  trust  in  him  as  a  Redeemer 
from  tliis  state,  most  heartfelt  and  abiding.  The  Christian 
religion  appeared  to  him  so  plainly  the  only  reftige  of  humanity, 
that  he  meditated,  as  the  great  work  of  his  life,  a  treatise  on 
the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  the  disjointed  materials  for 
which  are  collected  under  the  name  of'*  Thoughts ;"  for  he  did 
not  live  to  carry  out  his  great  design.  More  and  more  the  victim 
o!  disease,  his  melancholy  lapse  into  asceticism  of  which  we  have 
traces  here  and  there  in  the  "  Thoughts,"  doubtless  contributed 
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also  to  thorten  his  life.  Tbia  unfortunate  tendency  manifested 
itedf  some  years  before  his  death,  and  increased  antil  the  close 
of  life.  "  We  are  told,"  says  Rogers,  in  hb  fine  essay  on  "  The 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pascal,"  not  only  that  he  lived  on  the 
plainest  &re  and  performed  the  most  menial  ofBces  for  himself; 
not  only  that  he  practised  the  severest  abstinence,  and  the  moat 
ri^d  devotions,  but  that  he  wore  beneatli  his  clothes  a  girdle  of 
iron,  with  sharp  points  affixed  to  it ;  and  that  whenever  he 
found  hia  mind  disjxised  to  vrander  &om  reli^oua  subjects,  or 
take  delight  in  things  around  him,  he  struck  the  girdle  with  his 
dbow,  and  forced  the  shaip  points  of  the  iron  into  his  side." 
And  this  morbid  conscientiousness  was  carried  so  iar,  a^  finally 
to  prevent  him  from  showing  any  marks  of  ad^tion  towards 
those  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly,  lest  they  should  love  him 
in  rettun  more  than  they  ought.  "  Tbey  should  not "  says  he, 
"  attach  themselves  to  me,  for  they  ought  to  spend  th^r  time 
and  strength  in  seeking  after  God,  and  pleasing  him." 

We  cannot  justify  Pascal  in  these  things.  It  ia  no  stoical 
tndi:6erence  to  the  eai-thly  blessings  which  God  has  given,  that 
he  conunands ;  they  are  not  set  as  snares  to  catch  us  in  our 
weakness,  but  rather  to  refresh  and  strengthen  us  for  his  ser- 
vice, as  a  wayside  spring  refreshes  the  weary  traveller,  and 
sends  him  forward  hop^lly  again  on  his  journey.  We  cannot 
bnt  consider  this  asceticism,  with  the  writer  just  quoted,  as 
"  indeed  a  proof  of  the  truth  which  Pascal  so  passionately  med- 
itated upon,  the  *  greatness  and  the  misery '  of  man ;  his  strength 
and  his  weakness ;  weakness  in  supposing  that  such  perversion 
of  all  nature  could  ever  be  a  dictate  of  duty  ;  strength  in  peiv 
forming,  without  wincing,  a  task  so  hard.  The  Ameritiui  In- 
dian, bearing  unmoved  the  torture  of  his  enemies,  exhibits  not, 
we  may  rest  assured,  greater  fortitude  than  Pascal,  when,  with 
such  a  heart  as  his,  he  received  in  silence  the  last  ministrations 
of  his  devoted  friends,  and  even  declined,  with  cold  and  averted 
eye,  the  assidoities  of  their  zealous  love." 

Pascal  died  at  the  early  age  oi  thirty-nine.  ComeiUe  said  of 
him  — "  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  live,  yot  what  a  name  he 
has  left  I  "  In  mathematics,  pidemics,  and  as  a  writn:  on  spir- 
itual reli^on,  he  left  a  reputation  which  any  man  might  envy, 
and  which  few  have  eqiwlled.    For  the  French  language  he 
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accomplished  great  things ;  his  &cile  pen  moulding  it  into  new 
forms  of  beauty,  and  proving  its  adaptability  to  serious  as  well 
aa  i^imiliar  themes. 

Pascal  has  been  accused  of  misanthropy.  The  learned  Cou- 
sin, has  elaborately  endeavored  to  convict  him  of  this.  His 
Essay  on  "  Pascal  as  a  Philosophic  Sceptic,"  is  ^ven  entire  in 
the  edition  of  Pascal's  Works  whoee  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  together  with  its  able  refutation  by  Rogers,  entitled 
the  "  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pascal."  But  we  think  that 
any  person  reading  carefully  and  interpreting  honestly  these 
"  Thoughts,"  and  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  written,  cannot  fail  to  acquit  him  of  the 
charge  of  scepticism  and  misanthropy.  We  are  to  remember, 
as  Rogers  observes,  that  "  they  were  mere  notes  for  Pascal's 
own  use,  and  were  never  intended  to  be  published  as  they  are. 
Many  of  them  are  altogether  imperfect  and  undeveloped,  some 
scarcely  intelligible.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  what  modifi- 
cations, and  in  what  connection,  they  would  have  stood  in  the 
matured  form  which  the  master-mind  hastily  recording  them 
for  private  reference,  would  ultimately  have  given  them.  Nay, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  many  of  them  were  mere 
objections  which  Pascal  noted  for  refutation  —  not  opinions  to 
be  maintained  by  him ;  and  this  in  many  places  may  be  not 
obscurely  inferred.  Some  are  mere  quotations  fixim  Montaigne 
and  other  authors,  extracted  for  some  unknown  purpose,  but 
not  distinguished  in  these  private  memoranda  from  the  writer's 
own  expressions ;  so  that  the  first  editors  of  the  '  Pens^es '  actu- 
ally printed  them  in  some  cases  as  his.  And  lastly,  some  were 
dictated,  in  moments  of  sickness  and  pain,  to  an  old  domestic, 
who  has  scrawled  them  in  a  fashion  which  sufEciently  shows 
that  it  is  vety  possible  that  some  errors  may  lie  with  the  aman- 
uensis." 

With  all  this  abatement,  however,  the  "  Thoughts "  will 
remain  as  a  monument  of  the  genius  and  fiiith  of  their  writer, 
and  an  earnest  of  the  great  things  which  had  he  lived  he  would 
have  accomplished  for  the  Church.  It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  a  correct  edition  of  these  fragments  has  at  last  been  pre- 
sented to  the  world  through  the  perseverance  of  two  or  three 
men  whose  reverence  and  love  for  Pascal  has  induced  them  to 
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spare  no  pains  to  clear  his  text  from  the  false  emendations  and 
addidoiis  of  the  early  editors.  This  has  been  reproduced  in 
England  by  Mr.  Wight,  ia  most  instances  with  great  accuracy. 
Occasionally  we  may  complain  of  a  somewhat  too  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  letter  of  the  original ;  but  this  is  an  error  in  the 
safest  direction.  It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  preserye  the 
sparkling,  pointed  style  of  Pascal,  in  the  guise  of  another  lan- 
guage ;  what  in  French  is  piquant  and  energetic,  is  apt  to 
become  in  English,  from  the  dlfTerence  between  the  two  lan- 
guages, either  commonplace  or  haisb,  because  the  French  use 
the  dialect  of  conversation  to  express  the  most  serious  thoughts, 
while  we,  on  the  contrary,  have,  so  to  speak,  a  vocabulary  for 
every  class  of  subjects  —  a  religious  dialect  widely  different  from 
that  which  we  employ  for  the  affairs  of  this  world.  Amid  the 
difficulties  arising  from  this  source,  Mr.  Wight  has  succeeded  in 
giving  U3  a  ^thfiil  and  often  an  elegant  translation.  To  those 
who  desire  to  read  the  "  Thoughts  "  in  the  original,  he  recom- 
mends the  "  Variorum "  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  Louandre. 
Another  recension  of  standard  merit  a  the  "  Texte  Autben- 
tique  "  of  Ernest  Havet ;  Paris,  1852. 

Mr.  Wight  has  arranged  the  "  Thoughts "  in  twenty-five 
chapters.  The  first  is  entitled  "  Against  the  indifference  of  the 
Ath^sts,"  and  was  probably  designed,  as  he  intimates,  to  serve 
as  a  pre&ce  to  the  work  which  Pascal  planned.  Here  he 
endeavors  to  prove  that  it  is  unnatural  and  criminal  to  neglect 
the  inquiry  into  our  nature  and  prospects,  and  concludes  that 
"  there  are  hut  two  sorts  of  persons  who  can  be  called  rational, 
either  tliose  that  serve  Giod  with  all  their  heart  because  they 
know  Him ;  or  those  that  seek  Him  with  all  their  heart  because 
they  do  not  know  Him."  The  whole  argument,  though  doubt- 
less &r  inferior  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  Pascal  Hved  to 
complete  and  revise  it,  ia  marked  by  great  ability. 

The  next  chapter  is  a  collocation  of  the  thoughts  upon  Pas- 
cal's favorite  subject — "the  greatness  and  misery  of  man," 
and  the  "  astonishing  contradictions  of  his  nature."  We  can- 
not forbear  quoting  the  following  justly  admired  passage.  Pas- 
cal has  been  spet^ing  of  the  littleness  of  man  in  comparison 
with  the  universe : 

"What  is  man  in  tbe  midst  of  the  infinite F    But  to  show  him 
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another  prodigy  equally  a^toiuehing,  let  him  seek  in  what  he  knows 
(to  be)  things  the  most  minute ;  let  a  mite  exhibit  to  him  in  the  ex- 
ceeding Bmallneae  of  its  body,  parts  incomparably  smaller,  limbs  with 
joints,  veins  in  these  limbs,  blood  in  these  veins,*  humors  in  this  blood, 
globulea  in  these  humors,  gases  in  these  globules  ;  let  him,  still  divid- 
ing these  last  objects,  exhaust  hia  powers  of  conception,  and  let  the 
ultimate  object  at  which  he  can  arrive,  now  be  the  subject  of  out  dis- 
course ;  he  will  think  perhaps  that  this  is  the  minutest  atom  of  nature. 
I  will  show  him  therein  a  new  abyss.  I  will  picture  to  him  not  only 
the  visible  universe,  but  the  conceivable  immensity  of  nature  in  the 
compass  of  this  abbreviation  of  an  atom  —  (efoni  Vencienta  de  eet 
alome  imperceptible.)  Let  him  view  therein  an  infioity  of  worlds, 
each  of  which  has  its  firmament,  its  planets,  its  earth,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  visible  world  ;  and  on  this  earth  animals,  and  in  fine, 
mites,  in  which  he  will  find  again  what  the  first  have  given  ;  and  still 
finding  in  the  others  the  same  thing,  without  end,  and  without  repose, 
let  him  lose  himself  in  these  wonders,  as  astonishing  in  their  littleness  as 
the  otbera  in  their  magnitude ;  for  who  will  not  marvel  that  our  body, 
which  just  before  was  not  perceptible  in  the  universe,  itself  imper- 
ceptible in  the  bosom  of  the  all,  is  now  a  colossus,  a  world,  or  rather  an 
all,  in  comparison  with  the  nothingness  at  which  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive? 

"  Whoever  shall  thus  consider  himself,  will  be  frightened  at  himself, 
and  observing  himself  suspended  in  the  mass  of  matter  allotted  to  him 
by  nature,  between  these  two  abysses  of  infinity  and  nothingness,  win 
tremble  at  the  ught  of  these  wonders ;  and  I  believe  that  his  curiosity 
being  changed  into  admiration  he  will  be  more  disposed  to  contem- 
plate them  in  silence  than  to  investigate  them  with  presumption. 

"  The  greatness  of  man  is  great  in  that  he  knows  himself  miserable. 
A  tree  does  not  know  itself  miserable.  It  is  then  to  be  miserable  to 
know  onreelves  miserable ;  but  it  is  to  be  great  to  know  that  we  are 
miserable.  All  these  miseries  even  prove  man's  greatness.  They 
are  miseries  of  a  great  brd,  miseries  of  a  deposed  king." 

One  of  the  finest  among  the  "  Thoughts  "  is  the  following ; 
and  Pascal  haa  elaborated  it  with  a  degree  of  care  which  is  not 
perceptible  in  most  of  these  sketches  or  outlines  of  ideas : 

"Man  is  but  a  reed,  the  weakest  in  nature,  but  he  is  a  thinking 
reed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  universe  arm  itself  to  crush 
him.    A  breath  of  air,  a  drop  of  water,  suffices  to  kill  idm.    But  were 
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the  aniTerse  to  crash  him,  man  would  still  be  more  noble  than  that 
which  kills  him,  because  he  knows  that  he  dies,  and  the  universe 
knows  nothing  of  the  advantage  it  has  over  him.  Our  whole  dignity 
consists,  then,  in  thought  Our  elevation  must  be  derived  From  this, 
□ot  from  space  and  duration,  which  we  caimot  fiU.  Let  us  endeavor, 
then,  to  think  well ;  this  is  the  principle  of  ethics :  —  Voilci  U  prineipe 
de  la'morale." 

It  would  extend  this  article  beyond  pn^r  limits  were  we  to 
quote  one  half  of  the  striking  thoughts  which  meet  the  eye  in 
taming  over  the  pages  of  this  wonderful  collection.  It  contains 
nsefiil  and  deeply-pondered  lessons  on  the  "  Vanity  of  Man," 
his  "  Inquietude,"  "  Reason  and  Sentiment,"  in  the  chapters 
that  precede  those  in  which  religion  is  more  definitely  the  topic 
of  Pascal's  meditations.     We  can  give  but  a  few  short  speci- 


"We  are  not  contented  with  the  life  that  we  have  in  ourselves,  and 
in  oar  own  being ;  we  wish  to  live,  in  the  idea  of  others,  an  imaginaiy 
life,  and  we  constrain  ourselves  for  this  end  to  put  on  appearances. 
We  labor  incessantly  to  adorn  and  sustwD  this  imaginary  being,  and 
neglect  the  real  one.  And  if  we  have  either  tranquillity,  or  gener- 
Duty,  or  fidelity,  we  strive  to  make  it  known,  in  order  to  attach  these 
virtues  to  this  being  of  the  imagination  ;  we  would  sooner  cast  them 
off  in  reality  than  not  to  seem  to  have  them  ;  and  we  would  willingly 
be  cowards  in  order  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  being  valiant."  .  .  . 
"  So  great  is  the  sweetness  of  gtoiy  that  one  loves  whatever  things  it 
is  attached  to,  even  death." 

One  is  reminded  by  this  passage  of  Boileau's  lines :  — 

"  Sans  cesse  on  prend  le  masque,  et  quittant  la  nature, 
On  craint  de  se  montrer  sous  sa  propre  fignre  ; 
Par  lit  le  [dns  nncfere  assez  souvent  d^plait, 
Barement  tm  egprit  ote  itre  ee  q«'U  ett." 

"  The  mind  of  the  supreme  jndge  of  the  world "  (man)  "  is  not  so 
independent  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  least  uproar 
that  is  made  about  him.  It  does  not  need  the  report  of  a  cannon  to 
disturb  his  thoughts;  the  creaking  of  a  vane  or  pulley  is  quite  enough. 
Do  not  wonder  that  he  reasons  ill  just  now ;  a  fly  is  buzzing  in  his 
ear ;  it  is  enough  to  render  him  incapable  of  sound  judgment.  If 
you  are  desirous  that  he  should  find  the  trath,  drive  away  that  insect, 
which  suspends  his  reasoning  powers,  and  frets  that  mighty  mind 
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which  govenu  citifli  and  kingdoau.  Here  is  a  preUy  god  indeed  I 
0  ridieoloMitimo  eroe  / 

"A  little  consolea  ue,  because  a  little  afflicts  ua." 

"The  power  of  a  man'a  virtue  should  not  bs  measnred  by  his  spe- 
dal  eSbrts,  but  by  his  ordJiur;  doing." 

"  The  heart  has  its  reasons  whloh  the  reason  is  ignorant  of." 

Pascal  now  comes  to  the  refutatioD  of  the  argamente  of  the 
Pyrrhoniata,  or  thoae  who  are  xniiT^rBal  doubters  and  disbeliev- 
ers in  matters  ot  &ith.  He  undertake  to  prove  that  "  man, 
with  phUosophy  alone,  remains  incomprehensible  to  himself; 
he  knows  himself  only  by  the  mystery  of  the  transmission  of 
sin,  and  can  find  only  by  faith  the  trne  good  and  justice." 
On  the  "  Transmission  of  Sin,"  we  quote  a  single  paragraph, 
although  the  translation  cannot  do  justice  to  the  original : 

"  Certainly  nothing  strikes  us  more  rudely  than  this  doctrine  ;  and 
yet  withont  this  nyetery,  the  moat  incomprehensible  of  alt,  we  are 
incomprehenaible  to  ourselves.  The  knot  of  oar  condition  takes  its 
twists  and  tnma  in  thia  abyss ;  so  that  man  is  more  inconceivable 
withont  this  mystery,  than  this  mystery  is  inconceivable  to  man." 

Going  on  to  the  "  marks  by  which  we  may  know  that  s 
religion  is  true,  and  how  the  Christiaii  reli^on  carries  in  itself 
the  proo&  of  ita  truth,"  and  "  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the 
only  one  that  makes  man  understand  the  contradiction  of  his 
misery  and  his  greatness ;  that  the  philosophic  sects  are  nna^ 
ble  to  give  this  knowledge,"  we  have  a  collection  of  searching 
and  far-sighted  thoughts  on  the  distinctive  charactoristica  of 
Christianity,  full  of  suggestions  of  the  profoundest  wisdom, 
leaving  us  only  the  regret  that  they  could  not  have  been  elab- 
orated according  to  the  ability  and  intention  of  their  author. 
He  adverts  to  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  prophecies  of  Christ,  and  the  proofe  of  his 
divinity  irom  his  life  and  death,  and  the  fact  that  "  man  can 
know  God  and  himself  only  through  Jesus  Christ."  He  touches 
on  "miracles,"  "reason,"  "grace,"  "fiiith,"  "the  church," 
"different  points  of  doctrine  and  morals;"  irom  the  thoughts 
on  which  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  few  extracts, 
assuring  our  readers  that  it  is  most  difficult,  amid  sach  a  mass 
of  jewels,  to  mako  any  satis&ctory  selection. 
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"  Tbe  God  of  Christians  does  not  oonMBt  in  a  God  simply  author  of 
geometric  truths,  and  of  the  order  of  the  elements  ;  this  is  the  belief 
of  pagans  and  epicurians.  He  does  oot  oonsist  simply  in  a  G>od  who 
watches  providentially  over  the  lives  and  goods  of  ro«t,  in  order  to 
give  a  happy  course  of  years  to  those  who  worship  him  ;  this  is  the 
belief  of  the  Jews.  But  the  God  (^  Abrahain,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the 
God  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  Cbristiane,  ie  a  God  of  love  and  consolation ; 
he  b  a  God  who  fills  the  soul  and  heart  that  he  possesses ;  he  is  a 
God  who  makes  them  feel  within  them  their  misery,  and  his  inGnite 
mercy ;  wbo  unites  hims^  to  their  inmost  soul ;  who  fiUs  it  with 
tinmility,  joy,  confidence,  and  lore ;  who  renders  them  incapable  of 
any  end  but  him." 

"  The  knowledge  of  God  without  diat  of  onr  misery  produces  pride.  * 
The  knowledge  of  our  misery  without  that  of  God,  gives  despair. 
The  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  intermediate,  because  we  find  there- 
in God,  and  our  misery." 

"  There  is  pleasure  in  bung  ou  a  vessel  tossed  hj  the  storm  when 
we  ate  certiun  that  we  fiball  Bot  parish.  The  peraecutioas  which  troo- 
blfl  the  church  are  of  this  nature." 

"  There  are  only  three  sorts  (£  persons :  those  who  serve  God,  hav- 
ing found  him ;  those  who  are  employed  in  seeking  him,  not  having 
found  him  ;  those  who  live  withont  seeking  him  or  haviog  found  him. 
The  first  are  reasonable  and  happy ;  the  last  are  fools  and  unhappy ; 
those  of  the  middle  class  are  unhappy  and  reasonable." 

"  StdomoD  and  Job  have  best  known  and  spoken  of  the  misery  <X 
man ;  the  former  is  the  most  fortunate,  the  latter  the  most  unfortunate ; 
the  one  knowing  the  vanity  of  pleasures  by  experience,  the  other  the 
reality  of  evils." 

"The  law  obligated  to  what  it  did  not  give.  Gcrace  gives  that  to 
which  it  does  not  obligate." 

Beaides  the  *'  Thoughts,"  Mr.  Wight  has  included  in  his 
Tolutce  Pascal's  "Letters"  and  *' Opnscules."  The  latter  con- 
sist (^  short  treatises  on  v&rioos  subjects ;  manj  of  them  frag- 
mentary. The  "Letters"  are  mostly  on  reli^ous  snbjects;  a 
part  are  addressed  to  members  of  his  own  family  ;  among  them, 
one  which  is  most  interesting,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther ;  and 
several,  written  towards  the  close  of  Pascal's  life,  to  Md'Ile  de 
Boannez,  whose  brother  was  Pascal's  intimate  &iend,  and  who 
resided  for  some  time  at  Port  Royal.  While  there  are  many 
passages  in  them  which  are  ftill  of  tmlJi  and  beaaty,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that,  In  the  langoage  of  ConsiD,  "  they  paint  to  us 
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Pascal,  no  longer  as  in  1351,  retaining  the  natural  affections  in 
the  inidEt  of  a  piety  still  rational,  but  Pascal,  nnder  the  disci- 
pline of  the  AHie  Singlin,  engaged  in  the  sublime  littlenesses  of 
Port  Royal,  charmed,  and  almost  puffed  up,  with  the  miracles 
of  the  '  holy  thorn,'  plunging  every  day  deeper,  and  precipitat- 
ing others  into  the  extremes  of  an  exaggerated  devotion." 

Here  are  the  indications  of  that  melancholy  asceticism  which 
clouded  the  last  years  of  Pascal's  life.  But  we  cannot  help 
wondering  at  the  magnitude  of  tliat  genius  which,  under  the 
trammels  of  education  in  a  superstitious  belief,  and  the  pressure 
of  continued  and  increasing  ill-health,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ena- 
•  bled  him  to  do  so  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  purer  feith,  and 
tie  overthrow  of  that  corrupt  system,  many  of  whose  pernicious  . 
teachings  he  so  valiantly  exposed  and  condemned.  The  Jesuits 
can  never  forgive  him.  He  called  "The  Inquisition  and  the 
Society  (of  Jesus)  the  two  scourges  of  truth."  It  matters  not 
that,  broken  down  by  disease,  his  latter  days  did  not  fulfil  the 
brilliant  promise  of  total  emancipation  from  superstition  which 
earlier  years  had  given.  What  he  has  written  bears  but  few 
traces  of  popish  error,  which  in  comparison  with  the  clear,  far- 
reaching  spiritual  tone  of  his  writings  in  general,  are  no^  wor- 
thy to  be  mentioned.  He  has  left  a  noble  legacy  to  the  church, 
and  the  church  should  revere  his  memory. 

We  have  not  intended  to  estimate  the  general  historic  value 
of  Pascal's  life  and  writings  in  their  influence  upon  his  own, 
and  especially  the  following  age.  What  use  the  deadliest  foes 
of  Christianity,,  which  it  has  ever  enconnt^icd,  made,  in  the  days 
of  the  Encyclopedists,  of  this  foremost  champion  of  our  faith, 
is  one  of  the  curious  and  very  instructive  lessons  of  the  past  — 
a  theme  by  no  means  as  yet  exhausted.  But  the  title  of  this 
article  indicates  its  specific  purpose.  We  cannot  conclude  it 
better  than  by  quoting  one  or  two  of  Pascal's  *'  Prayers  for  the 
Right  Use  of  Sickness  "  —  included  in  the  "  Opuscules." 

"  Grant,  0  my  God !  that  I  may  adore  in  silence  the  order  of 
Thy  adorable  providence  in  the  direction  of  my  life ;  that  this  scourge 
may  console  me ;  and  that  having  lived  during  peace  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  sins,  I  may  taste  the  heavenly  sweets  of  Thy  mercy  during 
the  salutary  evils  with  which  Thou  afflictest  me.  But  I  perceive,  my 
God,  that  my  heart  is  so  obdurate,  and  full  of  the  thoughts,  the  cares, 
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the  anxietieS)  and  the  attachmeDts  of  the  world,  that  sicknese  no  more 
than  health,  nor  discourses,  nor  books,  nor  Thy  sacred  Scriptures,  nor 
Thy  Gospel,  nor  Thy  most  holy  mysteries,  nor  alms,  nor  fasts,  nor 
tnoriifi  cations,  nor  the  use  of  sacraments,  nor  all  my  efibrts,  nor  those 
of  all  the  world  together  can  do  anything  at  all  for  the  commencement 
of  my  conversion,  if  Tbou  dost  not  accompany  all  these  things  with  an 
extraordinary  assistance  of  Thy  grace.  It  b  for  this  that  I  address 
myself  to  Thee,  all-powerful  Grod,  to  ask  of  Thee  a  ^h  which  all 
created  things  together  cannot  accord  to  me.  To  whom  shall  I  cry,  O 
Lord ;  to  whom  shall  I  have  recourse,  if  not  to  Thee  ?  Nothing  that 
is  less  than  God  can  fulfil  my  expectation.  Open  my  heart,  0  Lord ; 
enter  into  the  rebellious  place  which  has  been  occupied  by  vices. 
They  hold  it  in  subjection.  Enter  into  it  as  into  the  strong  man's 
honse;  but  first  bind  the  strong  and  powerfbl  enemy  that  has  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  then  take  the  treasures  which  are  there.  Lord,  take 
my  afiections,  which  the  world  has  stolen  ;  take  this  treasure  Thyself, 
or  rather  retake  it  since  it  belongs  to  Thee  as  a  tribute  that  I  owe 
Thee,  since  Thy  image  is  imprinted  in  it.  The  image  of  the  world 
is  BO  deeply  engraven  there  that  Thine  is  no  longer  to  be  recognised. 
Thou  alone  couldst  create  my  soul ;  Tbou  alone  canst  create  it  anew  ; 
Thou  alone  cotildst  form  Ttiy  image ;  Thou  alone  canst  reform  and  re- 
imprint  Thy  effaced  portrait ;  that  is,  my  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  Thy  image,  and  the  expression  of  Thy  substance." 

«  Grant  me  the  favor,  Lord,  to  join  Thy  consolatious  to  my  Buffer- 
ings, that  I  may  suffer  like  a  Christian.  I  ask  not  to  be  exempt  from 
sorrow,  for  this  is  the  recompense  of  the  saints  ;  bnt  I  ask  that  I  may 
not  be  abandoned  to  the  sorrows  of  nature 'without  the  consolations  of 
Thy  Spirit ;  for  this  is  the  curse  of  the  Jews  and  tbe  heathen.  I  ask 
not  to  have  a  fulness  of  consolation  without  any  suffering  ;  for  this  is 
the  life  of  glory.  N'eilher  do  I  ask  to  be  in  the  fulness  of  evils  with- 
out consolation ;  for  this  is  the  state  of  Judaism.  But  I  ask.  Lord, 
to  feel  at  the  same  time,  both  the  sorrows  of  nature  for  my  sins,  end 
tbe  consolations  of  Thy  Spirit,  through  Thy  grace;  for  this  is  tbe  true 
condition  of  Christianity.  Let  me  not  feel  sorrow  without  consolation  ^ 
but  let  me  feel  sorrow  and  consolation  together,  that  I  may  come  at 
last  to  feel  Thy  consolation  without  any  sorrow." 

"  Let  me  henceforth  desire  health  and  life  only  to  employ  them  and 
end  them  for  Thee,  with  Thee,  and  in  Thee.  I  ask  of  Thee  neither 
health  nor  sickness,  neither  life  nor  death  ;  bnt  that  Tbou  will  dispose 
of  my  health  and  my  uckness,  my  life  and  my  death,  for  Thy  glory, 
far  my  salvation,  and  for  tbe  utility  of  Thy  church,  and  of  Thy  saints, 
of  whom  I  hope,  by  Thy  grace,  to  form  a  part    Tbou  alcMte  knowest 
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what  is  most  expedient  for  me ;  T^oa  art  the  sorereign  master ;  do 
what  Tliou  wilt  <3ive  to  me,  take  Irom  me;  but  confivm  my  will  to 
Thine;  and  grant  that  in  humble  and  perfect  submission,  and  in  holy 
confidence,  I  may  be  disposed  to  receiTe  the  orders  <^  Thy  eternal 
provideooe,  and  that  I  may  adore  alike  ^  that  oomes  to  me  from 
Thee." 

This  last  prayer  is  very  similar,  in  thought  and  expression, 
to  that  of  F^nihtiy  than  which  we  do  not  know  a  finer  speci- 
men of  devotioD,     We  give  it  entire :  — 

«  Oh,  my  Lord  I  1  know  not  what  I  should  ask  of  Thee.  Thou 
only  knowcst  what  I  need.  Ttiou  lovest  me  better  tlinn  I  can  love 
myself. 

"  Give  to  me,  Thy  child,  what  is  proper  for  me,  whatever  that  may 
be.  I  dare  not  ask  either  comforts  or  crosses.  I  only  present  myself 
before  Thee.  I  open  my  heart  onto  Thee.  Behold  the  wants  that  I 
am  ignorant  of.  Behold,  and  do  according  to  Thy  mercy.  Smite  or 
heal ;  depress  or  raise  me  up. 

"I  adore  all  Thy  purposes  without  knowing  them.  I  am  silent.  I 
offer  myself  in  sacrifice.  I  abandon  myself  to  Thee.  Henceforth 
I  have  no  will  but  to  accomplish  Tliine.'' 


ARTICLE    VII. 


LONDON:  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SOCIAL  DAN- 
GERS. 

You  never  told  anybody,  perhaps,  that  the  strongest  feeling 
awakened  on  your  first  arrival  in  the  Great  Metropolis  was  of 
disappointment.  Yet  such,  in  all  likelihood,  was  the  fact.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  There  is  no  single  object, 
or  grouping  of  objects  which  the  eye  can  scan,  that  begins  to 
answer  your  conception  of  London  —  its  vastness,  or  material 
wealth  and  pomp,  or  historic  grandeur,  or  dark,  unfathomable 
mysteries  —  much  less  of  all  together.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
cannot  do  it,  nor  Westminster  Abbey,  nor  the  Tower,  nor  the 
Parks,  DOT  the  Regent  Street.    What  ia  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Peter's ; 
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or  the  Regent  Street  to  the  Boulevaj-ds,  the  Rue  Riroli,  or  even 
to  Broadway  ;  or  Tra&lgar  Square  to  the  Place  de  Concorde ; 
or  Hyde  Park  to  the  Champa  Elys^es  ?  The  streets  and  peo- 
ple and  equipages  are  homely,  the  houses  dingy,  and  the  aU 
mosphere  gloomy,  thick,  and  lethargic.  Go  to  the  House  of 
Comraona  —  the  great  statesmen  hesitate  and  stammer,  and 
manu&cture  fingliah  clumsy  enough  for  a  raw  prentice,  yet 
are  listened  to  with  profound  attention.  Go  to  the  Upper 
House,  and  you  see  earla,  and  marquiaes,  and  dukes  lounging 
about  with  Uieir  hats  on,  in  gray  trousers,  and  shoes,  and  black 
stocks,  withoat  collars,  while  their  discussions  seem  hardly  more 
than  careless  chitn^hat.  Sliades  of  Sheridan,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
and  Edmund  Burke,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  can  this  be  the  British  Parliament? 

Yon  are  in  London  all  the  while,  nevertheless,  and  London 
is  great,  mighty,  miignificent,  beyond  any  other  city,  ancient  or 
modem.  Yon  cannot  get  the  true  impression  of  that  greatness 
by  seeking  it^  neither  will  it  come  to  yon  at  a  very  early  period 
of  your  sojourn.  Take  it  easy.  Settle  yourself  in  your  lodg- 
ings, fall  into  the  moderate,  comfortable  habits  which  are  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  London,  and  follow  your  bent,  with  no 
other  thought  save  to  fill  up  each  day  with  doing  just  what  you 
have  a  mind  to.  After  a  while  it  wUl  come  of  Itself.  The 
chaos  will  begin  to  take  fo^m,  its  heterogeneous  objects  and 
innumerable  pictures  will  range  themselves  by  a  law  of  order  j 
its  diverse  elements  and  strange  contrasts  will  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  stupendous  whole ;  the  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment of  first  impressions  will  be  transformed  to  the  beautiful 
harmony  of  a  single  idea ;  you  will  see  how,  for  more  than  ten 
centuries,  the  building  erf  this  great  and  mighty  Babylon  has 
been  the  record,  in  many  an  enduring  monument,  not  only  of 
growing  wealth  and  splendor,  snch  as  the  world  never  saw,  but 
of  conduct  the  most  heroic,  deeds  the  most  tragic  and  awfitl, 
^mes  the  most  gigantic,  and  revolutions  the  most  pregnant 
with  glory  to  God  and  good-will  to  men,  in  all  the  history  of 
onr  T4ce ;  in  all  its  borders  you  will  hear  mysterious  echoes  from 
the  past,  conveying  multiplied  lessons  of  wisdom  and  warning, 
tmd  prophetic  yoicea  of  the  fature,  gloomy  and  terrible  as  a 
^rk  thmuleD«loiid,  or  bright  as  the  bow  of  promise,  according 
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to  the  views  you  take  of  the  destiny  of  En^and  and  the  world ; 
and  London  will  be  to  you  a  living  picture  of  material  and 
moral  grandeur,  in  comparison  with  which  you  will  remember 
your  first  thoughts  and  impressions  as  more  like  the  perplexity 
of  the  poor  North  American  savage,  who  saw  in  it  only  "too 
much  smoke,  too  much  house,  too  much  everything  1 " 

There  are  things  in  the  great  social  centre  of  the  civilized 
world,  doubtless,  which  may  be  taken  for  symbols  of  its  amaz- 
ing magnitude,  but  these  are  not  its  streets,  or  buildings,  or 
bridges,  or  pai'ks.  The"  Times"  newepaper  is  one  of  them.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  is  wrong  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  extent  of  the  circulation  of  that  journal  in  the 
United  States.  If  he  is  correct,  we  must  think  that  the  &ct, 
as  he  states  it,  is  no  matter  for  glorymg.  That  daily  news- 
paper, beyond  all  question,  is  one  of  the  great  wonders,  not 
only  of  London,  but  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  political  press  nothing  at  all  comparable 
to  it  has  ever  been  seen.  Its  very  atactics  are  a  wonder.  Its 
compositors,  and  pressmen,  and  city  editors  in  its  various  de- 
partments, and  corps  of  parliamentary  reporters,  and  staff  of 
regular  writers  of  its  masterly  poUtical  leaders,  and  host  of 
correspondents  abroad,  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  all 
commanded  by  an  inspector-general  or  editor-in-chief,  with 
his  lieutenant,  the  sob-editor,  are  a  grand  brigade.  Its  daily 
expenses  would  ruin  the  wealthiest  merchant-prince  on  Change. 
Its  daily  income  would  enrich  half  a  score.  And  how  tran- 
scendent are  its  literary  merits  I  f^r  the  amplitude  of  its 
range  and  the  accuracy  of  its  knowledge,  for  sparkling  brill- 
iancy, profound  research,  and  sustained,  calm,  irresistible  power, 
its  editor  should  be  the  ^ant  that  made  war  with  heaven,  every 
one  of  his  fifty  heads  the  seat  of  a  majestic  intellect,  and  every 
intellect  putting  forth,  without  ceasing,  the  fulness  and  fresh- 
ness of  its  strength,  with  a  diversity  so  manifold  and  a  unity  so 
perfect,  that  the  gigantic  soul  of  Briareus's  self —  inspiring  and 
directing  each  and  all  —  could  alone  secure  the  result. 

Something  very  like  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  simple  feet 
The  presiding  genius  of  the  establishment  is  a  man  who  might 
have  gathered  &esh  laurels  in  the  highest  walks  of  public  life 
—  in  college  halls,  the  forum,  the  senate — might  have  looked 
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on  the  dignity  of  judge  and  prelate  and  made  his  election. 
Yet  Im  very  name  b  unknown.  He  is  as  utterly  dead  and 
buried  to  the  world  as  was  the  hooded  monk  who  dwelt,  many 
generatioQB  ago,  in  cloisters  which  occupied  the  ^te  where  the 
thunden  of  his  steam-press  are  nightly  heard.  The  spot  where 
stands  the  throne  of  this  great  high-priest  of  joumali^Q  is  a 
retired  noofc,  bid  among  the  dense  mass  of  houses  south  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  called  Printing-house  Square,  On  the 
Belf-same  spot  once  stood  the  monastery  of  Black&iara.  There, 
fi>r  centuries,  Plantagenets,  Yorkists,  Lancasterians,  and  Tudors 
held  conrt.  Shakespeare  is  the  faithful  chronicler  of  historic 
truth,  when  he  lays  the  4th  scene  of  tlie  2d  Act  of  Heniy  VIII. 
in  "  a  hall  in  Blackfriara ; "  for  on  that  very  spot  was  heard 
that  famous  case  for  annulling  tlie  marriage  of  that  rojal  bmte 
with  Catiisrine  of  Aragon  which  led  to  the  En^ish  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  authority  of  this  great  magician  <rf  the  "  Times  "  com- 
mands the  services  of  the  highest  iatellecte  in  all  Engknd,  and 
that  a&er  a  &shion  which  an  honest  man  would  little  suspect. 
Touched  by  his  wand,  the  downright  repubhcan  hecomos,  all 
in  a  moment,  the  earnest  and  eloquent  advocate  of  the  right 
divine  of  kings.  He  who  never  had  even  the  momentary 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  protective  tariff  has  been  the  path 
of  England's  ^ory,  constructs  a  most  elaborate  and  learned 
argument  in  &vor  of  &ee  trade,  with  a  flaming  eulogy  of 
Richard  Cobden.  The  man  of  a  temper  mild  almost  to  a  &ult 
produces  a  satire  tenable  as  a  flash  of  hghtning  upon  one  who 
never  injured  him,  and  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  never  seen. 
You  will  guess  at  the  secret  of  all  this.  The  waving  of  the 
mighty  magician's  wand  is  always  followed  by  a  shower  of 
gold ;  and  what  will  a  man  not  sell  for  gold  ?  There  is  a 
narrow  conrt  in  Fleet  Street,  leading  to  a  dingy  old  brick 
dwelling  of  most  uninviting  aspect.  Entering  the  open  door, 
you  find  yonisdf  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  dusty  stairs.  When 
you  have  ascended  these,  you  will  find  another,  and  still  fui^ 
other  flight.  Having  mounted  the  last,  you  stand  before  the 
door  of  a  ferret,  and  in  that  door  you  will  perceive  a  kind  of 
)Mgeon-hole,  or  box,  fixed.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Many  a 
time  and  oft,  when  the  **  Leading  Jounvd"  has  required  a  very 
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particular  thing  for  its  very  particular  ends  —  as  a  special  plea 
for  herotica  and  infidels,  or  a  subtle  and  envenomed  caricature 
of  the  ancient  faith  ;  a  brilliant  eulogy  of  the  latest  political 
J^ndas,  or  a  satire — bitter  as  death — upon  the  Abdiel  of  states- 
men and  eccleaiastics  ;  a  vindication  of  some  stark  atrocity  of 
Austrian  despotism,  or  a  libel  upon  the  United  States,  of  which 
even  the  malice  and  mendacity  are  put  to  ahame  by  the  igno- 
rance and  impudence  —  a  slip  of  paper  has  found  its  way  &om 
Printing-house  Square  to  tlie  pigeon-hole  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
lo,  at  a  time  specified,  the  pigeon-hole  has  brought  forUi  the 
very  thing  demanded.  And  now,  gentle  reader,  you  know 
precisely  as  much  of  the  writer  as  does  the  "  Thunderer  "  him- 
self. Possibly  he  is  the  most  brilliant  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  he  may  be  some  lean  Cassius,  who  writes  with  the 
point  of  a  dagger,  but  "  is  no  orator  as  Brutus  is."  A  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  has  passed  annually  through  the  same 
pigeon-hole  in  the  shape  of  a  retaining  fee.  The  dusty  attic 
and  its  peculiar  fittings  are  doubtless  still  there,  as  all  things 
old  and  dusty  have  a  marvellous  gift  of  continuance  in  London. 
Whether  it  ia  still  the  point  of  commerce  betvf  een  the  "  Times  " 
and  its  mysterious  contributor,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

There  are  men  in  England  whom  this  great  Jew  Simon  can- 
not corrupt  with  all  his  gold.  There  is  another  court  In  Fleet 
Street,  in  which  you  may  find  an  office  occupied  by  a  pale,  sal- 
low, lean,  puritanic-looking  man,  the  able  editor  of  a  newspaper 
which  advocates  the  most  extensive  reforms,  both  in  Church 
and  State,  and  is,  at  all  points,  directly  at  war  with  the  policy 
of  Printing-house  Square.  The  Argus  of  the  "  Times,"  detecting 
his  consummate  power  in  bia  sturdy  battling  for  non-conformity 
and  political  reform,  thought  to  add  him  to  the  phalanx  of  its 
scribes,  and  offered  him  a  round  fixed  salary  to  supply  a  single 
leading  article  each  week  ibr  its  columns,  with  the  understand- 
ing, of  course,  that,  while  so  employed,  he  should  stand  on  no 
higher  level  of  moral  integrity  than  its  own  —  in  other  words, 
should  unsay,  with  all  his  might,  at  its  bidding,  in  its  columns, 
the  very  things  which  be  had  just  been  saying  with  all  his  might 
in  his  own  \  He  decided  to  keep  his  conscience  and  dispense 
with  the  glittering  bribe.  As  the  number  of  the  men  is  by  no 
.  means  small  in  England  who  unite  brilliancy  as  writers  with 
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uprightness  aa  moral  agents,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  similar 
instances  of  &)lure  in  its  marketing  are  common  with  that  as- 
tute bnt  miscrupnlous  journal. 

Do  you  inquire  to  what  party  the  "  Times"  belongs?  The  an- 
swer is,  to  none,  either  in  Chorch  or  iu  State.  But  what  does 
the  '*  Times  "  brieve  ?  Nothing  at  all :  simply  and  absolutely, 
nothing  at  all.  What,  then,  is  the  articulate  voice  of  its  loud 
thunder?  What  particular  policy  or  principles  does  it  advo 
cate?  To^y  whatever  it  is  under  the  strongest  inducement 
to  advocate  to^y,  and  to-morrow  whatever  it  shall  be  under 
the  strongest  inducement  to  advocate  to-morrow  —  protection 
or  free  trade,  despotism  or  liberty,  slavery  or  emancipation, 
government  and  order  or  rebellion  and  anarchy,  truth  or  false- 
hood, God  or  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or 
principles.  You  would  greatly  wrong  the  "  Times  "  if  you  sup- 
posed it  had  the  very  smallest  objection  to  be  on  the  side  of 
God  and  truth,  provided  the  inducements  were  greater  on  that 
side  than  on  the  side  of  Satan.  When  Satan  is  poor  and  pitiiiil, 
let  him  go  hang,  for  then,  he  may  depend,  the  "  Times  "  will  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  him,  —  not  it 

Is  it  asked  what  the  proprietors  of  the  *'  Times "  believe  ? 
The  answer  is  explicit  —  they  beUeve  that  it  is  a  capital 
investment  for  thar  fiinds,  and  that  its  "  respectable "  policy 
is  the  best  possible  thing  to  make  it  pay.  So  thought  that 
London  spinster,  doubtless,  who  inherited,  under  her  Other's 
will,  one  column  in  perpetuity  of  an  advertising  page  in  the 
"  Times  "  newspaper,  and  the  same  was  valued  at  thirty 
thousand  ponnds  sterling.  So  also,  donbtless,  think  high 
churchmen  and  low  churchmen,  and  tory  and  radical,  and 
Papist  and  Protestant,  and  Puritan  and  Sadducee,  and  many 
more  beside,  who  are  a  special  "  happy  lamily,"  as  stockholders 
in  this  gigantic  concern.  Solomon  wat  wise,  for  money  an- 
sweretb  all  things.  When  it  is  remembered  how  that  fond 
English  mother  ordered  the  principal  of  the  boarding-school, 
who  hinted  some  deficiency  in  her  daughter's  capacity,  to  fur- 
nish her  with  one  immediately  and  charge  it  in  the  bills,  as  she 
spared  no  expense,  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  "  Times," 
with  its  ample  resources,  puts  in  the  saddle-bags  of  its  "  special 
correspondents"  abroad,  its  Russells  and  all  others,  a  special 
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pair  of  eyes  and  a  special  pair  of  ears,  With  which  it  is  ahso- 
lately  certain  they  will  see  and  hear  exactly  what  it  wants  them 
to,  whether  at  Sevastopol,  Bull  £^un,  or  Mesopotamia  ?  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  circumstance  which  constitutes  them 
"  special." 

Who,  then,  is  a  believer  in  the  "  Times  ? "  In  its  trans- 
cendent genius,  and  sustained,  dazzling  brilliaacy,  every  man, 
In  the  truth  of  many  of  its  utterances,  every  man  ;  but  in  its 
own  truth  and  sincerity,  in  any  one  thing,  no  man.  By  every 
man,  of  every  isect  and  parl^,  it  is,  at  one  time  or  another, 
branded,  reprobated,  execrated  —  with  Ahithophel,  Judas,  Ju- 
lian, Beelzebub, 

Yet  all  England  is,  confessedly,  under  the  fescinalion  of  its 
basalisk  eye ;  for  aU  England  reads  the  "  Times  "  newspap^  — 
aye,  is  more  anxiotts  to  read  it,  if  the  truth  ware  spokeut  than 
any  or  all  other  newspapers  put  together.  You  have  not  a 
distant  approximation  to  a  true  idea  of  the  number  of  &milie« 
by  whom  this  journal  is  daily  read*  when  you  know  that  forty 
thousand  copies  are  daily  sent  fcMrth  from  Printing-houae  Square, 
consuming  five  tons  of  paper,  and  covering  thirty  acres  with  it^ 
compact  letter-press.  These  would  hardly  suffice  for  London 
alone,  if  each  copy  was  read  by  only  a  single  family.  The 
London  merchant>-prince,  instead  of  ordering  his  paper  &om  the 
publishers  for  his  own  exclusive  use,  has  it  sent  to  bis  countang- 
house  in  the  meaning  by  a  news-vender,  at  a  penny  an  hour, 
vbile  the  tradesman  receives  it  later  in  Uie  day,  at  a  lower 
charge.  Many  a  news-vender  will  trfl  you  that  every  one  aS 
his  copies  goes  to  almost  as  many  houses  as  there  are  hours  &om 
eight  in  the  morning  to  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  is 
then  posted  and  sent,  by  the  night  mail,  into  the  country,  at  a 
reduced  price,  where,  on  the  following  day,  it  is  made  to  per- 
form a  similar  circuit ;  besides  all  which,  the  ungle  copy  is  read 
by  scores  in  every  Athensum  and  reading-room,  tlm>ughout 
the  land. 

This  vast  circulation  accounts  for  the  &ct  that  the  **  Times  " 
has  so  long  been  the  sole  medium  of  those  mysterious  adver- 
tisements which  are  found  almost  every  day  at  the  top  of  the 
second  column  of  its  first'page ;  exceedingly  brief —  sometimes 
(mly  a  single  word*  smnetines  single  J^terst  and  wrapped  in 
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impenetrable  mystery,  yet  all  the  more  interesting,  so  esciting 
the  imagination,  and  occasionally  sufficiently  significant  to 
awaken  your  deepest  sympathies,  and  almost  to  make  you  shud- 
der, under  the  vague  apprehension  of  some  spellbound  victim 
of  criminal  passion,  or  some  dark  tragedy,  such  as  is  still  of^ 
perpetrated  in  vast,  all-comprehending  London.  We  remem- 
ber, among  the  shorter  samples,  "No  door-mat  to-night,"  with 
initials,  as  one  that  amused  our  fancy  several  yeai^  ago.  The 
following  is  mach  longer  and  more  explicit  than  the  average : — 
"  William,  thou  wilt  go  to  sea  —  thou  shalt  go,  but  oh,  return, 
and  first  receive  the  blessings  of  a  heart-broken  &ther,  of  a 
heart-broken  mother  1  O,  my  son  William,  my  son,  my  son  ■ 
William  1  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  William,  my 
son,  my  son  I  " 

On  the  moral  influence  of  the  "  Times "  in  London  and 
throughout  England,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell.  To  strike 
the  balance  between  its  good  and  ita  evil  —  its  advocacy  of 
truth  and  ita  equally  able  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  downright, 
ruinous  error  and  Ilea ;  its  patriotism  and  its  treason  ;  its  high- 
sounding  philanthropy  and  its  heartless  cruelty  ;  its  eulogy  of 
the  most  execrable  tyrants  and  butchers  of  mankind,  and  its 
tears  wept  over  the  wrongs  of  poor  governesses  and  starving 
needle-women  —  this  would  be  no  easy  task,  though  the  prepon- 
derance, it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  would  be  greatly  on  the  side 
of  wrong.  As  regards  the  morals  of  its  policy,  there  can  be  no 
diversity  of  judgment,  even  as  tested  by  the  better  pagan  stand- 
ards. Fixed  principles  it  has  none.  It  trims  its  sails  to  the 
wind.  It  does  not  even  attempt  to  correct  and  guide  public 
opinion.  It  swears  I^  the  stronger  party.  It  serves  God  and 
the  devil  with  equal  zeal.  Advocating,  with  consummate  abil- 
ity, one  side  to-day,  and  on  the  morrow,  with  ability  no  less, 
the  very  reverse,  of  a  great  question  in  Church  or  State,  it  is  no 
more  conscious  of  inconsistency  than  is  the  wind,  in  blowing 
first  from  the  north  and  then  from  the  south. 

A  heavy  responsibility  lies  somewhere.  Was  there  ever  an- 
other public  journal  with  such  vast  and  varied  appliances?  —  a 
host  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  all  England  retained  in  ita 
daily  service ;  an  extensive  staff  of  able  correspondents  abroad 
—  in  Paris,  in  Italy,  in  Northern  Germany,  at  Vienna,  at  I^ 
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bon,  at  Madrid  —  with  outSts  and  salaries  like  ambasaadors  at 
foreign  courts,  bewles  others  on  ronng  commissions,  attending 
armies  in  the  field ;  in  addition  to  all  this,  a  regular  organization 
to  fiirnish  advices  in  the  shortest  time  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ;  with  the  people  of  all  £ngland  for  ita  constant  readers. 
Yet  it  is  not  animated  by  one  truthAil  principle,  or  one  lofty 
sentiment.  To  be  preeminent  is  ita  single  aim — the  leviathan 
of  the  daily  press.  And  all  for  what  ?  If  there  is  any  more 
exalted,  ort  indeed  any  otha^  ultimate  end  than  gain,  the  evi- 
dence is  yet  to  be  supplied.  It  is  the  Peter  Bamum  of  En^ 
land,  always  on  the  lookout  for  something  that  will  pay-— ele- 
phant or  monkey,  Tom  Thumb  or  hippopotamus,  peace  or  war, 
Gabriel  or  Lucifer.  Not  Rhadamanthus,  but  Mammon  shall 
decide  what  is  law,  and  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  shall  be, 
either  grand  ambassadors  from  a  glorions  nascent  empire,  or 
"  no  more  than  two  negroes  "  —  as  the  showman  swd  to  the  boya 
who  asked  him  which  was  the  lion  and  which  the  baboon, 
"  Just  as  you  please,  my  little  dears,  yon  pays  your  mcmey,  and 
you  takes  your  choice." 

Our  readers  must  be  heartily  tired  of  looking  at  an  object  so 
ftdl  of  deformity.  Some  compensation  wilt  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, in  perceiving  to  how  small  an  extent—  to  wit,  none  at  alt 
—  the  "  Times"  and  ita  correspondents  represent  the  sound 
and  sober  pubhc  sentiment  of  Englishmen. 

Among  the  chiefest  monum^its  of  London's  moral  greatness 
should  be  its  munificent  charities  and  princely  foundations.  So 
they  are,  and  the  glory  of  them  is  transcendent  —  the  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  almshouses,  numerous  enough  to  make  a  city, 
and  which  relieve  an  untold  amount  of  suffering  every  day  in 
the  year.  Yet  all  these  fall  far  short,  in  total  amount,  of  what 
is  always  being  done  by  the  hving  benevolence  of  the  Great 
Metropolis,  to  ctonfbrt  the  sorrowful,  instruct  the  ignorant, 
and  lift  up  and  save  the  degraded  and  miserable.  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  spot  on  ^e  &C6  of  the  whole  earth,  where 
Christianity  is  more  broadly  felt  in  its  beneficent  influence,  or 
is  achieving  nobler  triumphs,  than  in  London. 

At  the  same  time,  yon  will  not  &il  to  note  bow*  on  this  great 
sea  of  humanity,  through  the  invisible  force  of  some  irreaiatiUe 
law,  all  things  aaem  to  be  ever  &tatipg  toward  the  region  of 
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we*ltb  and  reipectabtli^.  Kot  by  the  strongest  uichors  and 
eaUes  can  anything  be  kept  dsenrhcre  that  is  worth  keeping  at 
all.  The  most  elaborately  drawn  trust^eed,  signed  and  sealed 
by  the  bumbling  hand  of  ezpimg  benevolence,  the  charter  of 
a  king,  and  all  the  statatee  of  the  realm,  can  hardly  prevail  to 
bold,  for  any  lengthened  period,  one  lamp  e^  knowledge,  or  one 
fountain  of  kindness  in  diat  glimmering  end  sorrow^  hadea, 
where  their  presence  would  be  so  much  a  blessing.  Not  thst 
every  instance  of  departure  (com  the  recorded  intentions  of  the 
founder  is  to  be  construed  as  spoliation,  or  wrong-doing.  C<h»- 
nected  with  one  of  the  very  ancient  Londtm  churches  —  the 
same  in  which  Cromwell  was  mariied  and  Miltcm  lies  buried — 
is  a  vested  fimd,  the  interest  of  which  was  devoted,  in  perpa- 
toily,  by  the  pious  giver,  to  the  purchase  of  fegots  for  the  burn- 
ing of  heretics  I  As  the  practice  of  such  burning  has  now,  for 
scnne  time,  passed  away,  the  Protestant  administrators  of  the 
trust,  keeping  sa  near  as  possible  to  the  letter  of  the  beqnest, 
bat  not  being  governed  by  its  spirit,  expend  the  annna]  proceeds 
in  the  purchase  of  coals,  for  warming  the  poor  heretics !  Yet 
there  are  instances  of  misappropriation,  so  fli^rant  and  daring 
that  one  would  think  all  the  brilliant  sophistiy  of  the  "  Times  " 
itself  could  scarcely  suffice  to  keep  the  perpetrators  in  counte- 
nance. There  is  one,  in  particular,  which  stalks,  at  noonday, 
through  the  streets  of  London,  in  a  form  so  peculiar  that  it 
will  be  s&re  to  awaken  your  cariosity.  This  is  a  great  boj,  a 
noble-looking  fellow,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  in 
a  costume  which  will  remind  yon  of  generations  long  ago. 
His  upper  garment  is  of  thick,  and  rather  coarse,  blue  cloth, 
consisting  of  a  short  waist  and  skirt  gathered  on,  reaching 
almost  down  to  the  foet,  and  open  before.  A  narrow  leather 
belt  is  buckled  round  his  waist.  He  wears  Bmalldothes,  or 
breeches,  of  boft  leather,  and  yellow  woollen  stockings,  with 
heavy,  antique  looking  shoes  and  buckles.  A  clean  pair  of 
bands,  of  purest  lawn,  is  upon  his  neck,  his  hair  is  cut  very 
short  —  a  sanitary  provision  —  and  his  head  quite  bare,  as  he 
almost  never  uses  the  littie  blue  woollen  knitted  cap,  in  shape 
something  like  a  saucer,  which  pertains  to  his  com|deted 
outer  moo.  Whether  on  the  hottest  day  of  summer,  or  the 
ooldest  in  wiatw,  hi  ia  altwoad  in  the  same  nnvitried  garb,  az- 
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cept,  perbapa,  a  slight  diilerence  in  the  thickness  of  his  long 
coat.  We  have  seen  him  promenading  the  streets  with  a  hand- 
.  some  lady  on  hia  arm  —  his  mother  or  sbter — beneath  the  most 
rtx>rching  sun  that  London  ever  knows ;  and  we  have  seen  him 
on  a  cold  Fehmaiy  day,  without  overcoat  or  umbrella,  and 
still  bareheaded,  yet  seemingly  reckless  of  the  weather,  in  a 
driving  snow-storm,  which  made  the  portly  citizens  button  their 
warm  coats  ap  to  the  chin. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  perhaps  of  a  noble,  .though  he 
ought  to  be  a  poor  boy.  Of  all  the  nine  hundred,  dwelling  to 
gether  nnder  one  roof  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  there  are 
very  few  who  should  not  he  ashamed  to  be  found  in  a  chari^- 
school.  Yet  when  Edward  VI.  completed  the  arrangements  for 
the  foundation  of  that  magnificent  institution,  only  ten  days  be- 
fore his  early  death,  he  thought  he  had  secured  a  rich  blessing 
in  perpetuity  to  poor  men's  sons,  and  made  its  very  name  — 
"  Christ's  Howpitcd  "  —  an  enduring  record  of  his  benevolent  do 
sign.  Besides  the  nine  hundred  "  Blue-coat  boys,"  as  they  are 
called,  who  are  clothed,  fed,  and  instructed  in  the  vast  estal^ 
lishment  in  Newgate  Street,  there  are  five  hundred  younger 
boys  in  a  preparatory  institution  at  Hertford. 

One  would  think  there  must  be  advantages  of  no  common 
order,  which  can  induce  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  not  only  to 
assume  the  monkish  garb  of  the  *'Blue-coat  school,"  but  to  dine 
always  on  mutton,  sup  on  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  and  retire 
in  winter  at  five  o'clock,  in  their  wholesale  dormitories,  filled 
with  long  rows  of  single  beds.  Yet  Charles  Lamb  teUs  us,  in 
his  most  exquisite  description,  that  these  stripling  aristocrats 
are  actually  proud  of  the  qneer  costume  which  was,  doubtless, 
meant  to  be  an  effectual  bar  to  their  entrance ;  and  so  it  has 
come  about,  that,  of  all  the  fourteen  hundred  boys  enjoying  the 
truly  enviable  advantages  of  "  Christ's  Hospital,"  there  are  com- 
paratively few  standbg  in  so  much  need  of  charity  as  did  "  the 
child  Elia." 

In  days  gone  by,  the  stranger,  as  he  paused  in  Newgate  Street, 
read  in  large  letters,  on  the  front  of  the  principal  building, 
"  This  is  Cheist'b  Hospital,  where  poor  Blue-coat  bot8 
ARE  KBFT  AND  EDUCATED."  But  this  inscription  has  long  ago 
disappeared.    Such  a  truly  noble  institution,  with  literary  ad- 
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vantages  of  the  ver^  highest  order,  and  mdntained  at  an  annual 
expense  of  forty  thoosand  pounds  sterling,  was  a  too  tempting 
prize.  The  rich  men  of  England,  the  gentry  and  clergy,  have 
long  held  full  possession  of  the  Blae-coat  achool ;  and  whether 
to  hlot  out  the  record  of  so  flagrant  and  cruel  a  robbery,  or  from 
a  swellmg  pride,  they  have  wholly  obliterated  that  characteristic 
inscription,  "I%w  it  ChrUt's  Sbtp^,  where  -pow  Blue-coat  boys 
are  kept  and  educated," 

A  lai^r  book  than  you  would  care  to  read  might  be  filled 
with  the  history  of  similar  transactions,  in  London  and  through- 
out England. '  Might  not  th^r  Sydney  Smiths  find  a  fitter  mark 
for,  at  least,  a  portion  of  their  satire,  than  even  Pennsylvania 
repudiation,  in  such  wholesale  and  heartless  spoliation  as  this  — 
spoliation,  not  of  the  strong  man  armed  by  a  stronger  than  he, 
but  of  the  weak  and  defenceless,  poor  boys,  and  orphans,  and 
foundlings  —  by  rich  men,  and  mighty  men,  and  nobles  ?  Will 
you  set  it  down  as  an  instance  of  the  retributive  justice  of 
heaven,  when  many  a  houseless  child,  who  should  find  food 
and  shelter  and  kindly  training  beneath  the  fi-iendly  roof  at 
Ghrist's  Hospital,  but  does  not,  is  added,  in  due  time,  to  the 
black  legion  of  the  Thurtlea,  and  Jack  Shepards,  and  Courvoi- 
siers,  whose  unceasing  presence  in  this  proud  Babylon  would 
make  its  midnight  always  full  of  terrors  without  a  mighty  stand- 
ing army  of  police  ? 

To  say  that  in  a  community  so  vast  as  London  every  day 
witnesses  the  most  frightful  reverses  of  fortune  and  social  posi- 
tion, is  merely  to  assert  what  everybody  knows,  and  what  any- 
body might  guesfl.  That,  however,  which  makes  these  changes 
90  affecting  in  London,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  final  and  hope- 
less. Kot  down  to-day  and  up  again  to-morrow,  the  loss  of  all 
in  exchange  for  experience  and  wisdom,  which,  in  due  time» 
shall  climb  to  a  higher  pinnacle  than  before,  as  we  have  seen 
many  times  in  oar  American  cities.  The  man  in  London  who- 
&lls  from  affluence,  and  the  social  elevation,  from  which,  in 
London  more  than  anywhere  else,  afiiuence  is  inseparable,  &l]a 
like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope  ag^n.  It  ia,  in  some  instances,  by 
a  single  step,  from  the  proud  mansion,  and  all  the  elegance  and 
luxury  of  a  princely  home,  to  penury,  the  workhouse,  a  broken 
heart,  and  the  grave.  And  sttch  a  grave  t  and  reached  in  a 
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plight  from  which  poverty's  self  turns  away  in  unutterable  sad- 
ness —  a  workhouse  coffin  and  pall,  and  a  workhouse  funeral : 
bitter  mockery  of  grief,  the  most  pitiinl  of  all  bnriesqoea  d 
fnnebrial  decency. 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  in  the  fluctuations  and  reverses 
of  the  Great  Metropolis,  that  its  strong  points  of  character  ap- 
pear, as  in  its  fixed  forms  of  social  life  — its  mighty  ranks,  so 
distinct,  yet  so  compacted ;  contributing,  severally  and  mntn- 
ally,  to  the  cconpleteness  and  strength  of  the  great  social  edifice, 
yet  animated  by  a  spirit  of  antagonism,  irreconcilable  and  deadly. 
In  London,  as  in  all  great  cidea,  its  middle  class  are  the  foun- 
tain of  its  moral  Hie,  and  pillars  of  its  atrength.  But  not  in  all 
great  cities  is  there  such  a  glittering  heaven  of  aristocracy,  and 
snch  an  abyss  —  wide  as  deep  —  of  toil-worn,  restless  democ- 
racy. It  is  doubtless  well  for  Belgravia  that  something  more 
than  gutter  is  there.  Small  strength  belongs  to  her  pomp,  and 
pageantry,  and  gewgaw  greatness.  Her  social  and  domestic  life 
b  rottenness  and  infiimy,  but  ill  concealed  behind  the  splendid 
arras  of  heartless  forms.  The  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  her 
habitations.  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  her  secret;  unto 
her  assembly,  mine  hMior,  be  not  thou  united  I 

But  Belgravia  boasts  of  other  elements  than  these— -the 
mighty  man  and  the  man  of  war,  the  prudent  and  the  ancient, 
the  counsellor  and  the  eloquent  orator  are  there.  It  is  the  veri- 
table Acropolis,  not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  the  Empire.  Her 
Areopagites  are  there.  There  are  her  sceptre  and  her  throne  — 
not  alone  the  material  symbols,  but  the  impalpable  realities. 

And  far  below  Belgravia — an  immeasurable  and  impassable 
gulf  lying  between — yoa  find  starving  needle-womeo,  and 
puny,  unwashed  children,  and  Dead  Seas  of  eternal  fever,  and 
pestilence,  and  putrefaction.  Yet  these  are  by  no  means  things 
of  chief  regard,  and  the  sin  of  them  lies  even  more  at  the  door 
of  all-grasping  commercial  cupidity,  than  of  hereditary  grandeur 
and  self-indulgence. 

The  great  &ct  demanding  the  anxious  attention  of  Belgravia, 
is  the  dense  mass  of  the  democracy  o{  London,  embracing  one 
half  of  the  whole  population,  more  than  a  million  of  people,  the 
entire  mighty  host  of  its  working  men ;  the  Ml-fed  and  the 
sturdy,  as  well  as  the  lean  and  nckiy ;  the  Inawny  arms  that 
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make  its  paTonents,  and  baitd  its  hoosea,  and  bear  all  its  heavy 
bordens,  and,  peradventore,  the  very  policemen  who  perambu- 
late ita  streets,  and  the  soldiers  fed  at  its  barracks.  That  they 
are  political  reformers — chartists,  republicans  —  is  not,  necea- 
sarily,  a  circumstance  to  awaken  any  very  special  anxiety.  It 
is  rather  the  spirit  that  animates  them— a  bitter,  rankling  sense 
of  wrong,  a  downright,  deadly  hatred  of  aristocracy  and  mon- 
archy, and,  to  a  fiightful  extent,  of  state-church  and  all  the 
«xtemal  forma  of  Christianity,  a  determined  spirit  of  revela- 
tion. That  great  multitiidea  of  them  live  in  the  femily  state, 
and  have  children  bom  and  grown  np  without  any  marriage 
ceremony,  is  not  becaase  they  are  too  pqor  to  pay  the  clergy- 
man's fee,  or  too  licentious  to  submit  to  restraint,  hut,  either 
from  a  pagan  indiSerence,  or  an  atheistical  contempt  for  the 
symbols  of  Christian  civilization.  It  was  neither  the  needless 
alarm  of  Bdgravian  timidity,  nor  the  blunder  of  a  superannu- 
ated captain,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thonsaad  pounds  sterling  was  expended  on  that  single  day 
of  the  grand  Chartist  uprising,  in  the  military  defence  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  placing 
London,  for  the  time,  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  the  Queen  being  sent 
away,  in  all  haste,  to  Windsor,  and  the  stables  of  the  nobility 
at  die  West  End  filled  with  the  horses  of  dragoons.  Alt  has 
been  quiet  since,  bnt  those  volcanic  fires  are  not  extinguished  ! 

Neither  is  it  wisdom  to  despise  this  gigantic  army  of  working- 
men,  because  they  are  nntaught  and  ignorant.  Untaught  and 
igntnmnt  they  certainly  are,  for  any  exertions  put  ibrth  in  this 
direction  by  the  prond  masters  who  dwell  at  St.  James's.  Yet 
they  read  and  think,  and  discuss  politics  and  religion,  with  an 
earnestness  and  ability  which  might  put  many  a  haughty  peer 
to  the  blush,  and  with  a  ferocious  and  sullen  perverseuess, 
which  should  make  all  men  tremble.  Their  Crossthwaites  and 
Sandy  Mackayes  and  Alton  Lockes  —  not  often,  alas,  the 
Crod-fearing  men  portrayed  in  the  pages  of  a  &scinating  fiction 
—  are  the  first-fruits  of  a  harvest  which  is  growing  with  a  wild 
luxturiance.  Their  newspaper  press,  reeking  with  republicanism 
and  infielily,  is  more  prolific  than  that  of  all  other  classes  put 
together.  They  are  never  found  in  the  house  of  God.  Politics 
and  pleasure  fill  up  their  Sabbath.    Their  Bible  is  Paine's 
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"  Age  of  Reason."     FendftlUm  and  Christiaiu^  are  alike  their 
abhorrence. 

Has  Belgravia  no  concern,  and  is  she  incnrring  no  guilt,  in 
the  combination  of  circumstances  issuing  in  so  appalling  a  re- 
sult as  the  turning  of  the  light  that  is  in  this  vast  aggregate  of 
men  into  darkness  ?  Let  her  reflect,  that  if  she,  in  her  mad- 
ness, pot  out  the  eyes  of  this  mighty  Samson  in  the  day  of  his 
weakness,  there  will  also  come  the  day  of  his  strength,  when 
he  may  bow  himself  upon  the  huge  pillars  of  the  temple,  and 
overwhelm  his  proud  oppressors  end  their  injured  victim  in  one 
common  destruction.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  fiict 
of  the  steady  march  of  this  class  to  the  possession  of  political 
power.  No  combination  of  human  influences  can  successtully 
resist  their  progress.  They  want  no  act  of  Parliament  to  con- 
fer on  them  the  elective  franchise.  The  industry,  and  economy, 
and  self-denial  perchance  —  especially  at  the  beer-shop  —  which 
shall  put  them  in  possession  of  a  forty-shilhng  freehold,  will 
secnre  for  them  an  enfranchisement  worth  infinitely  more  than 
that  which  should  come  to  them  without  any  effiirt  of  their  own. 
The  freehold  hind  scheme  —  the  most  comprehensive  and  preg- 
nant political  movement  of  the  age  —  under  the  auspices  of 
such  men  as  Cobden  and  Bright  and  their  coadjutors,  and  ex- 
tending over  all  England,  is  steadily  and  surely  working  oat 
this  grand  result.  Only  let  that  enterprise  he  resolutely  prose- 
cuted, and  many  years  will  not  hare  passed  away,  when  tlie 
men  who  dwell  at  ease  in  the  palaces  of  Belgravia  will  be  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom  they  now  affect  to  despise. 
It  is  a  thing  greatly  to  he  desired,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and 
humanity,  even  more  than  for  themselves,  that  they  read  cor- 
rectly the  signs  of  the  times.  That  a  heavy  cloud  is  darkening 
their  horizon  is  plain  enough  to  be  seen.  They  may  extract  its 
thunderbolts,  if  they  will,  and  receive  from  it  only  fertilizing 
showers.  Ragged  Schools  and  "  Missing  Links  "  are  demon- 
strating that  the  heart  of  the  aemi-barbarons  and  ferocious  de- 
mocracy of  London  can  be  reached  by  the  voice  of  humanity, 
and  especially  of  the  Grospel.  A  day-apring  of  righteousness 
and  love,  rising  on  all  the  dense  mass  of  callous  poverty, 
of  seething  vice  and  ungodliness,  in  the  Spitalfieldi,  and  St. 
Gileses,  and  Bethnal-greens  of  the  Great  Metropolis,  would  be 
the  harbinger  of  a  glory  such  as  she  Has  not  yet  attained  ;  and 
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wonld  bring  her  a  long  dispensation  from  all  fear  of  chartist 
mol>s  and  revolationaiy  violence.  Alas,  did  such  wisdom,  in 
the  history  of  our  world,  ever  yet  come  until  it  was  too  late  ? 
We  are  no  prophet,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  so 
compHcated  a  subject  as  the  destiny  of  London.  We  wOl  hope 
for  the  best ;  and  there  is  ground  for  hope,  aa  well  as  for  fear. 
With  the  splendor  of  Babylon,  and  the  Inxury  and  towering 
pride  of  Eome,  and  guilt  of  Sodom,  there  are,  also,  the  right- 
eousness of  Lot,  and  the  earnest  feithfulness,  and  burning  appeals, 
and  thundering  denunciations  of  the  old  prophets.  If  Satan's 
seat  is  there,  there,  too,  is  the  tabernacle  of  God,  dwelling  with 
men.  If  every  stale  and  worn-out  lie,  by  wliich  the  past  gen* 
eralionB  liave  been  deceived  to  their  own  ruin,  ii  there  striving 
to  reconstruct  its  demolished  thrMie,  there,  also,  is  the  eternal 
and  immutable  truth,  strong  in  the  £itth  of  Jehovah,  girding 
itself  as  for  the  last  decisive  struggle.  Great,  beyond  all  prece- 
dent, in  present  good  and  evil,  and  still  advancing,  with  ama^ 
ing  rapidity,  in  geographic  extent  and  material  resources,  who 
will  undertake  to  mark  out  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  this  stu- 
pendous Town-Commcm wealth  ?  Has  it  attuned  already  its 
highest  point  of  tragic  and  moral  grandeur,  or  is  its  most  marvel- 
lous page  in  history  yet  to  be  written,  eclipsing  the  Star-Cham- 
ber  and  the  Tower,  and  Whitehall  and  Smithfield  ?  If  the 
process  of  its  decay  should  commence  to-morrow,  and  continae, 
withoat  interruption,  till  London  Bridge  and  the  Strand  were 
as  forsaken  at  noonday  as  are  now  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum 
or  the  streets  of  Palmyra,  it  need  have  little  fear  of  holding  — 
to  the  very  end  of  time  —  any  second  rank  among  the  world's 
great  cities ;  and  when  at  length  the  grand  results  of  all  human 
history  shall  be  manifested,  and  every  shadow  and  fiction  shall 
disappear  forever,  —  when  this  earth  of  ours,  redeemed,  by  the 
parification  of  fire,  fi^om  the  last  vestige  of  man's  inventions, 
shall  be  clad  again  in  the  beauty  and  gladness  of  its  primeval 
birth,  and  the  seed-time  of  the  world  shall  issue  in  the  harvest 
of  eternity,  —  then,  to  one  who  shonid  revisit  the  scene,  to 
muse  upon  the  mystery  of  its  checkered  past,  no  spot  will  be 
found  more  abounding  in  thrilling  memories  ■— '  whether  for 
glory  or  for  shame  —  than  that  which  is  now  the  site  of 
magnifioent,  mighty  LcHidoit. 
18  • 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SHORT  SERMONS. 

"  I  commend  unto  jau  Fbebe  oat  BiBter,  which  u  a  servant  of  the  chorcb 
at  Cenchrea.  Greet  PriscilU  and  Aquila,  my  helpen  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Greet  Mary,  who  bestowed  mucb  labor  on  ug." —  Rom.  Ifl  -.  1,  8,  6. 

Is  the  early  Christian  church  the  piety  of  females  was  a  very  effi- 
dent  piety.  They  were  as  active,  as  successful,  and  as  important  in 
spiritual  labors  as  were  men.  Though  they  labored  in  a  somewhat  dif> 
ferent  sphere,  as  natare  would  dictate,  they  accomplished  not  less  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  were  esteemed  and  honored  not  less  as  Christ's 
friends  and  helpers.  Observe,  it  was  not  the  mere  amiable,  silent, 
negative  piety  which  the  apostle  commends  in  these  three  females. 
Phehe  is  called  a  "tervant "  (a  deaconess,  aa  it  is  in  the  Greek)  "  of 
the  chnrch."  Priscilla  is  called  a  "  helper  in  Christ  Jesus."  Of  Mary 
it  is  said,  she  "  bestowed  much  labor  on  m."  And  there  is  much  similar 
binguage  applied  to  Christian  women  throughout  the  New  Testament 
and  the  history  of  the  chorch  in  the  first  centuries. 

We  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church 
mUitant  the  Saviour  designed  and  expected  that  the  active  pie^  and 
real  usefulness  of  woman  should  fully  equal  if  not  outweigh  that  of 
man.  If  to  man  was  given  the  more  public  duties  and  external  and 
commanding  agendes,  to  woman  was  given  as  a  full  offset  the  greater 
real  influence.  Aa  cultivation  increases,  and  taste  develops  in  the 
world,  the  winning  graces  of  woman  will  prove  an  overmatch  for  man's 
rougher  strength.  Delilah  is  stronger  than  Samson,  uid  Isaac,  though 
religiously  educated,  will  not  be  safe  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Heth 
for  his  wife.  The  mothers  of  heroes  have  generally  made  them 
heroic. 

Moreover,  woman  is  more  susceptible  to  religious  truth  and  attain- 
ment than  man,  both  by  her  nature  and  her  position  in  life.  Heqce 
their  greater  numbers,  and,  shall  we  say,  higher  devotion  in  the 
churches. 

What  an  argument  is  here  presented  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  churches  to  usefulness  and  earnest  Christian  life ! 
What  fields  are  open  in  this  ^e  for  their  peculiar  personal  influence ! 
Shall  Ihey  even  seem  to  live  for  outward  adorning  and  vain  show  i 
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What  has  Dot  Christianity  done  &r  them,  and  who  are  more  indebted 
to  Christ  than  they  ? 


"Therefore  also  I  have  lent  him  to  the  Lord;  ulong  as  heliveth  he  shall 
be  lent  to  the  Lord."  —  1  Sam.  1 :  28. 

Saudel  is  one  of  the  beat  and  greatest  men  presented  to  us  in  his- 
tory. And  what  be  was  is  to  be  attributed,  under  Giod,  to  his  mother's 
wise  piety. 

1.  His  goodness  and  greatness  are  indisputable.  He  was  not  so 
showy  in  character  and  deeds  as  many.  But  he  possessed  that  firm, 
even,  and  uniform  goodness  which  could  not  fail  to  make  him  wooder- 
fblly  great  both  with  Giod  and  men.  Throughout  his  youth  and  his 
long  life  of  respoosibility  and  unceasing,  trying  toil,  be  steadily  grew 
in  favor  with  God,  and  in  restraining  power  over  Israel.  And  this, 
too,  in  a  very  corrupt  age,  and  surrounded  by  the  worst  influences. 
The  people  never  forsook  him.  It  was  only  when  they  saw  that  he 
was  growii^  old,  and  that  his  sons  walked  not  in  his  ways,  that  they 
asked  for  a  king.  While  he  lived,  Saul  was  only  second  to  Samuel  in 
influence  and  esteem.  Surrounding  nations  recognised  his  greataesa. 
It  is  recorded'tfaat  "the  Fhilistines  were  subdued  so  that  they  came  no 
more  into  the  coast  of  Israel ;  and  the  band  of  the  Lord  was  against 
the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Samuel." 

2.  The  goodness  and  greatness  of  Samuel  is  due  instrumentally  to 
the  piety  and  fideli^  of  his  mother.  She  believingly  dedicated  him 
to  God  and  his  service;  she  carefully  educated  and  restrained  him  in 
early  life ;  she  sought  not  an  ambitious  place  of  business  for  him,  but 
separating  him  from  gay  and  wicked  associates,  placed  him  in  the  tab- 
ernacle ;  and  retained  her  pious  influence  over  him,  for  it  is  said,  "  his 
mother  made  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  from  year  to  year 
when  she  came  up  with  her  husband  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice."  In 
these  ways  are  mothers  still  making  and  moulding  ministers,  mission- 
aries, and  able  laborers  for  the  church.  Samuel's  bther  was  a  pray- 
ing man,  but  his  religious  influence  at  home  was  doubtless  neutralized 
by  that  life-mistake  which  he  made  in  marrying  a  second  wife  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  first,  contrary  to  the  original  institution,  bringing 
perpetual  strife  into  the  family,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Isaac 
But  the  sore  trials  thereby  brought  upon  Hannah  were  the  means  of 
developing  the  deepest  piety. 

Let  it  be  asked,  why  may  not  mothers  now  have  the  same  success 
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with  their  cbildna  ?  Huuuiii  bad  Bot  one  Adv An(ag«  or  one  promise 
or  encoaragement  more  than  mothers  at  the  prewnt  dajj  while  it 
be  would  hard  to  find  greater  obstacles  than  she  bad  to  overcome. 

Does  any  mother  reply,  "  Samuel  was  n^urally  good,  and  not  like 
my  boys  ? " 

It  is  a  great  mistake.  Samuel  bad  an  evil  heait  like  all  children, 
and  an  uncommonly  strong  will  and  high  courage  and  mettle.  Wit- 
ness  the  grasp  which  he  so  loug  held  upon  wayward  Israel ;  see  with 
what  severity  he  could  rebuke  Saul ;  and  bow  he  could  hew  Agag  in 
pieces  with  his  own  band. 

What  Haunah  did,  any  wise  and  praying  mother  may  do. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
LITERAET   NOTICES. 


Daift  Bevival  Sermotu.    By  Rbt.  Norbis  Dai.    Vol.  I.    pp.  866. 

Boston :  Bradley,  Dayton  &  Company.     1860. 

We  have  paid  some  attention  to  this  volume,  becaus^  it  is  a  repre- 
sentative book.  Its  title  indicates  its  origin,  ^here,  and  constituency. 
It  has  a  marked  excellence  in  its  simplicity  of  style.  The  dullest 
reader  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  author's  meaning.  This  simplici^ 
is  also  accompanied  with  great  directness  of  expression,  which  amounts 
at  times  to  bluntness  and  even  harshness.  As  thus,  on  the  duty  of 
forgiving  if  we  would  be  forgiven  : 

"  Says  God :  I  will  not  hear  until  you  forgive.  But  what  shall  I  do  ? 
says  one ;  1  caonot  ffve  Dp  pnying,  and  I  cannot  forgive.  You  may  as  well 
give  up  praying  as  to  pray.  God  will  not  baar  you,  and  he  wilt  not  save 
yon,  nnleaa  you  foigive.  Some  seem  to  ihbk  they  can  bring  God  over  by 
tearing  him  for  a  season.  My  brother,  you  mistake  your  Maker.  His  temu 
are  like  himself,  unchangeable.  He  wonid  sooner  let  the  whole  world  go  to 
hell  than  change  them  in  the  least"    p.  195. 

At  the  aame  time  there  is  a  straightforward,  personal,  practical  drift 
that  we  admire,  and  wish  were  more  common  in  the  pulpit.  The  ser, 
mons  lack  finish,  and  grace  of  expression,  which  could  well  be  added 
without  detracting  from  their  power.  A  few  phnues  will  show  this 
point.  After  speaking  of  Ifebuchadnezzar,  Mr.  Day  says :  "  It  would 
probably  be  a  blessing  to  this  nation  if  Grod  should  torn  out  to  grass. 
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not  oul^  Bcreii  jears,  but  during  Gfe,  some  of  ita  lordly  le^slators," 
Ac.  p.  S26.  And  of  God'a  infinite  power :  "  With  one  glance  of  his 
ejB  he  can  look  them  all  into  etunitj'."     p.  S18. 

The  treatment  of  these  great  truths,  and  specially  where  God  is  intro- 
duced, is  much  wanting  in  reverence.  Herein  the  volume  is  charac- 
teristic and  indexical  of  the  class  to  wbieh  the  author  belongs.  We 
dte  an  UlustTatioii  here  and  there.  Speaking  of  the  angel  at  the  tomb 
<^  our  Lord : 

"  He  just  rolls  bsck  the  stone,  takes  his  seat  tipon  it,  barely  casts  a  took 
npon  these  armed  fellows,  and  thej  tall  like  dead  men  at  his  feet"  p.  188. 
"  God  knows  wbat  he  means  by  the  phraseology  he  has  used  to  express  his 
ideas;  and  he  is  competent  to  define  for  himself."  p.  198.  "  God  is  an 
honest  God."  p.  199.  "  Now,  says  God,  lean  npon  and  glorify  the  minis- 
ter, if  yon  will ;  but  the  people  will  go  to  bell,  and  I  will  hold  you  account- 
able." p.  237,  "  Will  he  [God]  neglect  his  duty  to  the  universe  ?  Not 
never  I  He  knows  hb  duty  too  well,"  Sic.  p.  823.  "  Says  one,  I  want  for- 
^veness  at  the  hand  of  my  Maker.  Very  well,  says  God ;  when  ye  stand 
pnying,  /orgioe  them,  and  then  I  will  fbi^ve  you."  p.  193. 
With  the  rough  and  unlearned  such  familiar  aud  colloquial  and  off- 
band  references  to  God  may  have  some  efiect,  but  not  for  reverence 
or  solemnity. 

The  clearness,  frankness  and  boldness  with  which  the  truth  is  stated 
are  to  be  much  commended,  yet  even  these  excellences  are  over- 
wroogbt,  and  the  sermons  show  a  great  lack  of  tenderness,  gentleness, 
and  sympathy.  Here  we  identify  the  ^utbor,  the  preacher,  and  the 
itinerant  school.  There  is  a  coldness  and  a  sternness  toward  the  sin- 
ner, and  almost  an  indifference  to  bis  fate.  Severe  and  frigid  and 
unfeeling  remarks  and  allusions  are  made,  as  if  scolding  were  a  means 
of  grace.    We  quote  but  two  examples : 

God  "  must  not  dispense  his  blesnngs  so  as  to  sanction  our  wickednees, 
and  he  will  not,  if  we  all  go  to  hell."  p.  186.  "  Says  one,  '  I  cannot  for- 
give certain  individuals.'  Very  well,  if  that  is  troe,  your  doom  is  fixed  for 
eternity.  You  are  lost  in  that  case,  irrecoverably  lost  God  declares  he  will 
not  forgive,  unless  yon  foi^ve  others,  and  of  couise  yon  must  go  to  hell." 
p.  19!. 

The  theology  of  the  sermons  is  of  the  Oberlin  and  improved  school- 
It  places  sin  in  action  alone,  and  not  at  all  in  possessing  any  dormant 
passions  and  propensities  to  sin  (p.  274).  It  makes  the  prayer  of  foith 
to  consist  in  the  certainty  of  obtaining  the  very  thing  we  pray  for,  in- 
stead of  faith  or  trust  in  God  to  grant  such  answer  as  be  sees  fit  In 
ridiculing  the  truth,  as  we  think,  our  author  at  the  same  time  thus 
gives  bis  view  of  the  prayer  of  ffuth : 
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"  Well,  if  that  ii  EtU  there  m  to  be  Ken  after  praTing  here  nven  times,  ws 
maj  u  well  give  it  up ;  It  will  not  antoaot  to  muoh.  Thit  undertakiog  4» 
force  thingB,  sajs  he,  [G^jali,]  is  not  the  correct  coune.  I  believe  in  wailing 
God's  time.  What  I  we  undertake  to  get  op  a  storm  aDj  time  we  take  It 
into  our  heads  we  need  nun  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  sucb  things.  God  will 
send  us  r^u  in  his  own  good  time.  Come,  he  remarks  to  his  servant,  let  us 
go  down  and  wait,  and  let  God  manage  this  matter.  Was  this  the  reason- 
ing of  Elijah  7  Not  hy  ioj  means.  He  expected  a  blessing.  He  looked 
for  an  answer  to  his  prajers,  and  he  knew  it  would  come."    p.  £08. 

In  the  same  way  Ute  doctrioe  and  spirit  of  the  volume  deny  diacretiou- 
ary  power  to  God  to  pour  out  the  Spirit,  whan  men  ioaiat  op  "  getting 
up  a  revival." 

Regeneration  is  effected  under  the  motive-power  alone  of  truth. 
Little  depth  or  scope  is  given  to  the  idea  of  a  new  creation.  Conver- 
sion is  mainly  a  resolution  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  reC4^ni(aoD 
of  sovereign  and  efficacious  and  certain  grace,  beyond  the  presenta- 
tion of  truth.  Its  moral  force,  and  not  any  divine  creating  power,  ia 
the  agency.  The  "new  creature"  is  God's  " woi^manship "  more 
than  man's,  only  as  the  Spirit  is  the  more  eSbctual  preacher  in  iii|;iog 
the  tmth.  Where  this  theory  of  conversion  by  resolution  is  preached, 
inefficient  professors  and  the  falling  away  of  converta  should  not  sutv 
prise  us.  The  human  element  is  too  prominent  to  insure  persever- 
ance and  activity  in  the  supposed  new  life.  The  dghth  and  nioth 
sermons,  which  are  oo  man's  moral  agen<7  and  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, show  a  laboring  anxiety  lest  God  should  regenerate  a  man 
against  his  will,  or  make  him  "  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power,"  and 
"  compel "  him  to  come  in.  A  fiur  sermon  on  the  text,  "  Which  were 
bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God,"  is  needed  to  stand  between  these  two,  compelling  their 
adaptation  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  about  regeneration. 

The  sermons  as  a  whole  show  a  want  of  completeness.  Truth  does 
not  fit  to  tmth,  even  where  they  are  free  from  essential  errors.  Nor 
are  they  full-orbed,  like  oceasional  semions.  They  are  fragments  or 
parts.  But  as  they  are,  they  are  tmthfut,  and  so  profitable,  represen- 
tations of  the  labors  of  a  professed  "revivalist."  They  sostain  the 
same  relations  to  the  sermons  of  a  settled  mioister  that  the  work  of  a 
"revivalist"  does  to  the  proper  work  of  the  ministry.  They  want  the 
rt^lations  and  proportions  and  adaptations  of  such  HenaoDa  as  a  good 
pastor  writes,  who  has  the  responsibilities  of  sowing  and  reaping  and 
separating  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  same 
field.  A  reading  of  them  increases  our  doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  suofa 
labors.     The  sermons  lack  a  wholeness  of  Kope  in  the  points  of  which 
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tbej  treat.  This  is  ineritable  where  one  givae  his  entire  Btrength  to 
a  specialty  in  r^i^ous  work,  itnd  seeks  to  make  the  ^atest  possible 
impression  on  isolated  points  in  the  labors  of  one  week  or  six.  Such 
a  theory  of  working  calls  for  the  high-pressure  system  of  labor,  the 
brevity  of  which  is  naturally  and  necessarily  determined  by  ita  in- 
tensity. It  indaces  and .  encourages  spasmodic  rather  than  healthy 
action  in  Uie  spiritual  body.  It  leaves  no  even  pulse  in  the  piety  (rf' 
the  church.  We  can  ea^y  see  how  a  man,  who  has  never  been  a 
pastor,  or  lab(»«d  long  witii  one  people,  as  the  author  has  not,  should 
write  such  sennons ;  and  can  see,  too,  how  greatly  he  would  change 
them  were  he  to  settle  down  into  the  proper  work  t^  a  gospel  minister. 

JKe  PuritOM :  Or,  TTu  Church,  Omrt,  and  Parliament  of  England 
iwing  tht  Reigni  of  Edward  VI.  emd  Queen  EHxahetk.  By 
Sahdki.  Hopkin'S.  In  Three  Volumes.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.    1660-1861. 

Thb  Bnccea  ti  American  writera  in  the  department  of  History 
within  the  laat  twenty  years  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  letters. 
It  is  beeoming  a  matter  d  nationel  disdnotion,  su^estive  of  soma 
•pecial  gativ*  for  this  kind  of  study  in  the  American  type  of  intelleo* 
tual  growth  and  lailtnre.  Three  names  already  adorn  our  literature 
as  hiBlorians  which  are  as  familiar  as  honsehold  words.  Whether 
another  has  a|q>eared  worthy  to  nmk  with  theee  "  first  three "  is  not 
quite  certwn ;  in  iact,  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Hopkins'  warmest  frioids 
will  claim  saoh  ezoelleDCS  ior  his  work.  Tet  it  is  good  enough  to 
make  a  reputation  whkh  should  content  a  high  ambition,  if  not  the 
highest. 

It  is  a  diffleult  question  to  determine  what  constitutes  the  best  his- 
torical style.  AntboTS  who  used  to  give  bw  in  this  realm  would  not 
be  accepted  as  final  aothoritiea  now.  XMlin  will  not  do  for  these 
times,  nor  Gibbon.  But  in  getting  rid  of  stiffiiess  and  stateliness,  we 
do  not  want  the  prose>rQn-mad  liiapaodiefl  of  Carlyle's  "  French  Rev- 
olution," nor  the  hop-ski  p-and-jump  agility  of  some  of  the  Parisian 
chromders.  Mr.  Hopkins  ie  very  vivacious  in  his  handling  of  events 
and  peraooB  —  sometimea  more  so  than  suite  our  taste.  He  often 
takes  liberties  in  this  direction  which  have  been  deemed  the  peculiar 
license  of  the  fldioaHnakerB.  If  history  should  not  be  dull,  (as  it 
Mtot  need  be,)  it  sbould  m»int«in  a  chaste  dignity,  which  these  vol- 
ts do  not  always  observe.  We  ^oold  rather  not  have  the  imaginary 
B  and  coDveraatkms  of  the  old  classic  writers  revived  in  mod-  . 
en  history  t  wt  have  mutt  «f  it  ben  than  tboee  aazly  standards  id 
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the  art  admitted.  This  is  not  necessary  to  the  due  effect  of  tfae  81017. 
It  is  DOt  pleasant  thus  to  be  reminded  that  one  is  perusing  a  blended 
page  of  fact  and  fancy,  where  the  mind  would  rather  rest  in  the  con- 
Tiction  that  the  whole  is  authentic. 

But  the  substantial  meriU  of  this  history  are  undeniably  great  — 
greater  perhaps  than  the  rather  light  and  garish  costume  which  it  is 
made  to  wear  may  at  first  indicate.  If  our  Puritan  fathers  have  to 
step  (o  a  livelier  measure  than  was  their  wont,  still  these  are  the  gen- 
uine worthies  of  that  age  of  trial  and  of  strengtJi,  which  are  here  living 
and  walking  and  woHung  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  day  that  was  of 
no  bland  and  balmy  atmosphere.  The  solid  godliness  cX  that  period 
shiaes  like  the  beaten  gold  of  the  sanctuary  in  these  persistent,  perse* 
cuted  Christians.  The  author  sketches  character  witb  a  free  hand  — 
and  the  canvas  is  a  crowded  one.  Some  of  the  bestt  and  not  a  few  of 
the  worst  hnman  bdngs  that  ever  lived  and  shaped  their  age  are  here 
drawn  in  glory  and  shame  perpetual.  Mary  Stuart  is  spoiled  of  not 
a  little  of  her  tactitioiis  attractions,  and  Elizabeth  is  not  made  a  saint, 
nor  her  prime  councillors  either.  Possibly  she  would  have  coma 
nearer  it  without  the  help  of  some  of  them,  both  clerical  and  lay.  It 
is  humiliating  to  see  how  largely  mere  personal  pique  and  hatreds 
entered  into  these  atrocious  proceedings.  The  dominant  par^  cared 
as  little  as  it  well  could  for  anything  that  deserved  the  name  of  prin- 
ciple, and  allowed  its  pride  and  passion  to  carry  it  through  a  struggle 
for  place,  and  dass-distiuctions)  and  preaoiptions  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  which  would  be  ridiculous  but  that  the  means  used  to  preserve 
them  were  so  cruel.  Mr.  H.  writes  in  warm  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject, politically  and  religiously.  Uis  volumes  abound  with  individual 
sketches  of  persons  in  whom  the  reader  may  be  expected  to  feel  a 
special  interest ;  brief,  bright,  pathetic  moni^raphs  set  in  the  general 
field  of  hia  survey.  The  whole  work  has  much  of  the  fascination  of 
a3\  elaborate  historical  novel ;  but  the  copious  foot-notes  and  refer- 
ences continually  assure  us  that  we  are  mainly  in  the  real  world.  The 
volumes  can  hardly  fail  of  great  popularity. 

S^igio  Mtdici,  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  Ckrittian  Morab,  Vm-Barial, 
and  other  Papers.  By  Sir  Tbohas  Browne,  Kt.,  M.  D.  16mo. 
pp.  4S2.     Boston  :  Hcknor  &  Fields.     1862. 

This  old  Elizabethan  writer  is  one  of  the  few  who  owe  much  of 
their  power  to  what  looks  marvellqpsly  like  a  dash  of  insanity  in  their  ' 
mental  organization.  He  was  an  enthusiast  of  tbe  most  genuine 
water ;  dreamy,  meditative,  lull  of  oddest  conceits,  delving  alike  in 
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antiquarian  lore  and  careering  boundlesalj  amid  the  fantttsiei  of  bis 
magnificent  imagination  —  a  genius  whii^  once  in  nges  rises  on  the 
world  to  make  us  wonder  if  lie  belongs  to  a  race  which  wears  heads 
on  its  shoulders  as  we  do.  It  b  hard  to  class  him,  whether  as  humor- 
ist, phUosopher,  moralist,  or  mystic  Bather  he  is  all  these  in  one. 
Erudite  in  all  common  and  strangest  lore,  ever  on  the  track  of  some 
qownt  allusion,  some  carious  turn  of  thought,  and  coining  the  queer- 
eet  of  these  fancies  out  of  his  own  unique  brain,  he  wearies  you  with 
his  prolixity,  recaptures  you  by  his  goi^^eoua  style  und  endless  versa- 
tility,  puzzles  you  with  his  airiest  of  speculations,  and  makes  you 
laugh  at  his  whimsicality  even  when  talking  so  gravely  about  poor 
human  "  dust  and  ashes."  If  we  can  believe  his  own  account  of  him- 
self, he  was  the  most  unconcerned  of  mortals  about  the  facts  and 
affoirs  of  the  actual  world,  rejoicing  in  one  of  his  own  conjuration, 
which  he  always  seemed  bent  on  draping  with  more  baffling  myste- 
riee,  and  peopling  with  more  inexplicable  enigmas.  He  traverses  this 
eloud-Iand  of  tenuous  and  vanishing  idealism  as  if  it  were  the  pave- 
ment of  a  city,  and  only  feels  sure  of  himself  when  walking  on  the 
thinnest  of  abstractions.  Withal  he  is  a  charming  egotist,  as  garru- 
lous as  such  a  m  gmerit  has  a  natural  rig^t,  if  not  a  constitutional 
necessity  to  be. 

Writers  like  these  can  only  be  known  in  our  day  to  the  many 
thmngh  abbreviated  editions  of  their  works.  This  tasteful  volume 
contains  as  much  of  Sir  Thomas  as  most  readers  can  enjoy.  It  is 
accompanied  with  judicious  annotations,  and  is  introduced  by  one  of 
those  beentiful  manly  heads  of  the  olden  time,  which  at  once  insures 
the  author  the  respect,  if  not  the  admiration,  of  whoever  tunu  hia 
I»ges. 

Spare  Hourt.     By  John  Brovtit,  M.  D.    12mo.     pp.  458.     Boston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.     1862. 

Tbe  Browns  are  not  all  dead  to  whom  oar  English  literature  £» 
indebted  for  costly  additions  to  its  treasures  ;  and  several  of  the  more: 
brilliant  of  them  have  come,  like  this  Edinburgh  physician,  from  tbe- 
medical  profession.  In  this  duodecimo,  the  American  publishers  have 
given  us  selected  portions  of  the  orifpnal  "  Hor«e  Subseciva, "  as 
they  have  also  translated  its  title  into,  the  vernacular  of  their  titl&.- 
page  —  a  very  sensible  change,  as  we  think.  The  substance  of  the 
hook  consists  of  essays  thrown  off  in  a  genial,  discursive,  racy  style, 
showing  a  head  through  which  the  light  shines  like  a  window,  and  a 
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heart  in  the  right  place.  There  is  a  strong  element  of  ont-door,  vigoiv 
oua  life  in  thia  author  —  a  breezy  glow  of  enjoyment  which  makes 
one  think  of  hale  and  hearty  Christopher  North,  and  then  a  touch  (A 
quiet,  funny  hnmor  which  comes  as  near  to  Charles  Iiamb's  vein  as 
any  one  ever  will.  He  loves  dogs,  and  knows  them  as  if  they  were 
hnman  people  who  had  told  him  all  their  feelings,  and  made  a  clean 
breast  to  him  of  all  their  thonghts.  We  like  these  off-hand  books,  not 
meaning  by  this  that  ihey  do  not  demand  much  careful  authorship, 
but  books  which  are  given  the  world  as  "  Recreations"  (the  word  is 
growing  rich)  from  life's  hard  labors,  and  which  are  written  ae  much 
to  refresh  and  relieve  the  maker  <£  them  as  for  any  other  purpose- 
Especially  are  we  pleased  that  this  rare  efflorescence  of  graceful  sen- 
timent grows  so  naturally  and  beautifully  over  the  good  old  founda- 
tions  of  the  Scottish  ancestral  failh.  Dr.  Brown  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  his  wit  upon  the  precious  Etooea  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  pieces  entitled  "  My  Father's  Memoir  "  and  "  Dr. 
Chalmers"  are  especially  redolent  of  the  spirit  of  a  piety  which  does 
not  shrink  to  confess  Christ  before  even  literary  and  fashionable 
men. 

A  Memonal  of  Clottng  Scene*  in  the  life  of  Rev,  Georgt  B.  Little. 
8to.    pp.  171.    Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.    1661. 

The  way  of  Divine  Providence  with  this  recent  and  beloved  pastor 
of  one  of  our  suburtHUi  churches  beautifully  illustrates  the  purifying 
of  the  Christian  nature  through  the  agency  of  atBiction.  A  richly 
cultured  mind,  and  a  winning,  genial  spirit  gave  promise  of  no  com- 
mon QsefulneSB  in  the  ministry.  But  the  few  years  of  its  prosecution 
were  overcast  with  painful  infirmity,  settling  steadily  into  hopeless  dis- 
ease and  inevitable  death.  Under  this  foreshadowing  of  the  end,  our 
brother  punned  his  work,  "  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  The  end 
came  soon  —  only  thirty-nine  years,  and  the  silver  cord  was  loosed. 
Not  much  is  registered  in  these  pages  of  his  earlier  life  ;  but  the  very 
full  and  satisfactory  details  of  the  "closing  scenes"  throw  back  a 
light  upon  those  preparatory  ye.ars,  as  they  so  brightly  illumine  the 
final  struggle.  His  was  such  a  dying  as  God  only  gives  to  his  beloved, 
and  not  to  all  of  those :  a  summer-sunset,  like  some  which  we  bare 
watched,  in  almost  breathless  admiration,  under  our  own  unrivalled 
heavens  — 

"  As  sweet  cahn  days,  in  golden  haze, 
Melt  down  the  amber  gky." 

We  adopt  tiie  words  of  a  contemporaiy :  —  "  Such  scenes  are  mors 
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dun  argument ;  they  are  maoirestation ;  they  are  an  nplifling  of  the 
▼eii"  The  chastely  graceful  Tolume  which  containa  their  delineation 
la  a  belter  "  Memorial "  than  sculptured  marble.  ^  is  another  "  Hymn 
of  Faith  and  Hope,"  the  music  of  which  ia  still  echoing  along  the  life 
to  come. 


Beplt/  to  the  New  Engiand  Con^gatioTwUtm  of  Hon.  Daniel  A. 
While.  By  JoSKPH  -B.  Felt.  pp.  57.  Salem :  Wm.  Irea  A 
Geo.  W.  Peaae,  Printers.     1861. 

JcDOK  Whits  made  some  severe  strictures  in  his  "  Brief  Sketch  " 
on  Dr.  Felt's  "  Ecdestastical  History."  To  these  Dr.  Felt  replied  in 
I806.  A  Tolume  by  Judge  While  renewed  these  strictures  and  added 
to  them,  and  to  these  Dr.  Felt  replies  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 
Uucfa  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  a  diaproval  of  the  assertion  of 
Jodge  White  that  the  First  Churt^  of  Salem,  at  its  formation,  had  no 
arlicleB  of  tailh  separate  from  its  covenant  "  to  which  sub»:ription  or 
aeaent  was  required  in  order  to  church-membership,"  and  that  this  was 
the  general  usage  of  the  churches  in  the  Massachusetts  colonies.  We 
marvel  that  any  one,  presuming  to  write  historioally,  should  take  such 
a  position  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  array  of  facta  that  Dr.  Felt 
marshals  againet  it 

If  tne  New  England  church  fathers  made  anything  preeminent  it 
was  a  creed,  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  chnrch.  This  Dr.  Felt 
shows  roost  abundantly,  both  of  the  Salem  church  of  Mr.  Higginson  in 
particular,  and  of  the  other  churches  generally.  His  style  has  a  quaint, 
puritan,  matter-of-feet  character,  impressing  us  with  the  feeling  that 
one  of  the  fathers  of  two  centuries  ago  is  repelling  the  assertion  of 
diis  modem,  special-pleading,  critic. 

Great  ExpeebUiom.  By  CHARLEa  Dickens,  Author  of  "Pickwick 
Papers,"  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  etc.,  etc.  With  Thirty-four  Illus- 
tnitione,  from  original  deei^a  by  John  McLenan.  Complete  in 
one  volume.     Philadelphia :  T.  B.  PetersoD  &  Brothers. 

We  have  read  &ts  bo(A  through,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  have 
scanned  with  care  its  thirty-four  illustrations.  If  anybody  else  has 
done  the  same  thing,  he  will  admit  that  we  have  accomplished  a  feaL 
The  fact  requires  explanation.  The  explanation  is,  we  underslood 
that  the  book  was  written  by  Charles  Dickens,  anthor  of  "  Pickwick," 
"Oliver  Twist,"  &c.,  and  we  had  a  mind  to  write  an  ardcle  on  this 
hikt  of  his  works.     We  shall  not  write  the  article. 
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The  comiiiiinit7  cerlHinlj  had  a  right  to  entertain  "great  expecta- 
tions" of  this  book  —  written  b^  a  man  of  so  great  a  fame,  wntten  afier 
a  season  of  repose,  and  written  at  the  age  when  a  man  reaches  the 
highest  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  should  be  capable  of  doing  )m 
very  best  things  ;  heralded,  moreover,  hy  a  title,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  responsibility,  and  conscious  of 
being  fully  competent  to  meet  it.  If  Mr.  Dickens  were  capable  of 
perpetrating  a  cruel  satire  upon  himself,  we  should  eay  the  title  was 
most  happily  chosen,  inasmuch  as  the  usual  upshot  of  great  expeOar 
tions  is  great  didappointment. 

To  pronounce  "Great  Expectations"  a  running  caricature  od  hu- 
man weaknesses  would  only  be  to  put  it  in  the  same  class  with  most 
of  his  other  writings.  It  is  far  more  than  that,  —  it  is  caricature  gone 
mad  —  a  tissue  of  particularly  disagreeable  impossibilities.  Minerva, 
we  are  told,  sprung,  full-armed,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  we  can 
easily  enough  believe  that  Oliver  Twist,  and  Micholas  Nickleby,  and 
Little  Nell,  and  Fagin,  and  Dick  Swiveller  came  from  the  brwn  of 
Charles  Dickens  much  in  the  same  way.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  believe  that  such  hard  monstrosities  as  Miss  Havisbam,  Mrs.  Grai- 
gery,  Jaggers,  and  Pumblecbook,  could  ever  have  leaped  from  Mr. 
Dickens's  brain,  or  any  other  that  was  not  muddled.  They  are  evi- 
dently  painful  parturitions,  out  of  all  proper  shape  and  proportion. 
Nature  produces  monslerg  enough  and  hideous  enough,  if  any  man 
wants  to  paint  Itiem  ;  Imt  these  are  against  nature.  Think  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  and  passionate  woman,  because  she  is  jiked  and  abau- 
doned  on  the  morning  of  her  wedding-day,  immuring  herself,  for  all 
the  rest  of  her  life,  amid  the  splendid  preparations  for  the  marriage — 
she  clad  in  her  gay  bridal  robes  and  ornaments,  the  cake  untouched 
on  the  table,  and  everything  remaining  precisely  as  arranged  for  the 
ceremony,  for  long  years,  till  she  and  the  rich  tapestries  and  the  wed- 
ding cake  should  decay  all  together,  — yet  not  crazy,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, capable  of  managing  shrewdly  her  affaira  ;  and  capable  of  find- 
ing a  charming  young  girl,  and  lavishing  on  her  every  accomplishment, 
and  training  her  for  the  particular  purpose  of  breaking  men's  hearts, 
and  all  to  be  avenged  on  the  sex,  because  one  man  has,  as  she  says, 
broken  her  heart !  And  think  of  Esiella,  that  young  girl,  simple,  affec 
tionale,  tender,  beautiful  —  not  a  born  Elsie  Venner  —  surrendering 
herself  to  the  plot,  yielding  her  woman's  soul  to  be  thus  blasted  and 
cursed,  while  still  retaining  the  warmth  and  susceptibilities  and  charms 
of  her  youth  1  It  is  utterly  repulsive,  and  forever  impossible.  Me  uno 
ditce  omnti.  There  is  scarcely  the  shadow  of  relief,  from  beginning 
to  end.     The  good-natured  Joe  —  husband  of  the  awful  Mrs.  Gargery 
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—  itnt]  eim pie-hearted,  liiithful  Biddy,  the  eervant-maid,  are,  perhaps, 
more  in  thfl  vein  of  the  Mr.  Dickens  of  twenty  yeare  &^  than  any- 
t!ung  else  in  the  book.  In  "  Trabb's  boy,"  ve  have  the  best  porlrai- 
Mre  we  have  ever  seen  of  English  impadence.  If  there  U  anything 
anywhere  on  this  terrestrial  ball  to  be  oompared  to  English  impu- 
dence, we  have  never  met  with  it  —  whether  on  the  part  of  a  ser- 
vaot-maid  to  her  mistress,  a  I^ndon  bricklayer,  or  ooal-porter,  if  a 
loeU-dreued  individual  has  the  ill-luck  to  offend  him,  the  general  rab- 
blement  on  an  election-day,  when  suboroed  by  one  of  the  contending 
parties  to  hoot  and  insult  the  other  party's  candidate,  or  the  Tim«t. 
newqisper.  There  is  a  grinding  intenseness,  a  ferocious  pertinacity, 
a  deadly  bull-dog  grip  in  it,  by  which  it  stands  clearly  distinguished 
as  a  national  characteristic  Mr.  Dickens  has  admirably  described 
it  in  "Trabb's  boy,"  together  with  the  feelings  it  awakens,  in  pp.  275, 
276. 

In  Trabb  himself,  the  village  tailor,  and  Fumblechook,  Mr.  Dick- 
ens satirizes  severely  the  English  habit  of  fawning  on  anybody  who 
is  getting  up  in  the  world.  Pip — the  object  of  the  fawning,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  great  expectations,"  and  hero  of  the  tale  —  is  one  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  peculiar  pagans,  combining  a  ruinous  weakness  and  selfish- 
ness with  a  most  disinterested  benevolence — a  sort  of  creation  very 
common  with  our  author,  but  very  hard  to  be  found  in  our  actual 
world. 

A  desperate  English  oonvtct  (Provis)  working  like  a  galley-slave 
in  the  place  of  his  exile  to  board  up  gold,  and  sending  it  to  a  boy 
who  had  once  brought  him  something  to  eat  when  he  was  starv- 
ing, and,  at  last,  running  the  risk  of  being  banged  in  order  that  he 
might  see  that  boy  (Pip)  a  gentleman,  is  just  about  as  probable  aa 
Miss  Havisbam  or  Estella. 

The  way  in  which  the  many  queer  characters  are,  at  last,  brought 
ioto  positiens  of  near  relationship  —  making  the  convict  Provis  to  be 
Estella's  father,  and  Mr.  Jaggera'e  strange  housekeeper  her  mother, 
aad,  above  all,  Esldia — first  a  widow —  Pip's  wife,  is  simply  a 
dmnsy  piece  of  oonstruction.  It  lacks  pnduabUiCy ;  but  is  not  abao- 
lutely  impossible,  since  Mr.  Dickens  has  compelled  it  to  be  possible. 

There  is  here  and  there  a  description  in  Mr.  Dickens's  best  style. 
Among  these  is  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind  in  London,  (pp.  345,  346,) 
which  brings  vividly  to  remembrance  days  in  the  Great  Metropolis 
when  we  found  it  utterly  impouible  to  keep  a  fire  at  all,  because  the 
amoke,  laden  with  those  black,  greasy  flakes,  would  insist  on  coming 
aH  out  into  the  room,  instead  of  going  up  the  chimney,  like  houeat 
smoke. 

19* 
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There  is  one  peculiar  excelleace  in  Ihe  book,  of  which  we  must 
speak  in  terms  ol'  bigb  commendation.  Nol  &  single  Christian  is  in- 
troduced at  all,  either  laj  or  clerical.  Is  this  accidental,  or  has  Mr. 
Dickens  learned  at  last  that  the  very  best  thing  in  the  power  of  bis 
baod  to  do  in  regard  to  Ghristiauitj  is,  to  let  it  alone  altogether  P 

•,"  In  b  notice  of  Du  Chaillu'a  book  on  Africa,  Vol.  I^  p.  604, 
we  expressed  a  considerable  degree  of  scepticism  concerning  its  relia- 
bleness as  a  narrative  of  various  novelties  which  the  author  claims  to 
have  discovered  and  professes  to  describe  ;  at  the  same  time  we  inti- 
mated a  possible  return  to  the  subject  for  further  investigation  of  ita 
credibility.  This  would  seem,  however,  to  be  superfluous,  if  the  {<A- 
lowing,  which  we  find  in  the  Bo^on  Journal  for  January  22d,  is  to 
be  depended  upon,  as  we  presume  it  may  be ; 

"  Capt  Yates,  of  the  Ocean  Eagle,  and  Rev.  William  Walker,  an  Amer- 
ican miaaionsry,  have  published  certificates  showing  that  M.  Du  Cbailla  was 
living  at  the  Gaboon  at  the  time  his  '  E^tplorationa '  represent  him  as  mak- 
ing his  great  discoveries  in  Equatorial  Africa.  The  Alherteum  t&ya,  that 
'  all  the  published  testimony  from  the  Gaboon  goes  to  prove  that  a  main  part 
of  M.  Da  Chaillu's  oarrative  cannot  possibly  be  true.'" 


THE  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  Usk  of  Texts.  —  Our  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Jaraes  Galtaber, 
oaed  to  tell  the  story  of  a  preacher  who  took  for  his  text  the  words, 
"Then  the  disciples  looked  on  one  another  doubting ; "  from  which  he 
went  on  to  draw  and  enforce  tliis  doctrine  —  that  "  when  people  dont 
know  what  they  ought  to  do,  ihey  had  better  look  out  lest  they  do 
they  don't  know  what."  Good  advice ;  and  not  so  far-fetched  as  the 
New  Hampshire  preacher's  onslaught  upon  some  peculiarly  incorrigi- 
ble sinners  in  his  neighborhood,  from  the  mention  somewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  of  a  certain  man  "who  lived  hard  —  by  the  syna- 
gogue." Doubtless  there  are  many  such ;  as  also  of  another  class  of 
offenders,  whom  a  friend  of  ours  out  Wetl  once  severely  lectured  from 
the  text,  "Thon  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God." 
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Rather  a  twist  of  the  apostle ;  but  not  quite  bo  violent  aa  Btill  another 
"  acGommodalion "  which  has  come  to  our  eare,  wherein  a  sharp- 
shooter  fired  away  at  the  too  rapid  progreitivei  among  his  young 
people,  from  this  chiuM,  "  That  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to\o\  fatt." 
We  hand  over  these  cunning  "oiastere  of  sentences  "  to  the  Professor 
of  Sermonizing  in  the  New  Theological  Seminary. 

But  a  little  more  seriously  —  there  ia  a  liberty  or  a  negligence  in 
the  USB  of  texta  wliicb  is  hardly  excusable,  where  It  would  be  unjust 
U>  suspect  an  ambition  of  eccentricity.  A  teamed  divine  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  our  theological  schools  has  a  sermon  upon  the  words, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ; " 
in  which  the  whole  stress  is  laid  on  the  first  word  of  the  sentence,  and 
the  plan  of  the  preacher  is  to  show  how  Christ  lAould  be  beheld ;  when 
the  word  in  the  Greek  is  merely  the  exclamalive  —  as  en,  ecce:  "lo  I 
the  Lamb  of  God."  We  heard  another  distinguished  city  pastor  once 
advocate  a  series  of  morning  prayer-meetings  from  the  promise,  "  They 
that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me  ;"  a  use  of  the  passage  which  was  in- 
genious, but  certainly  unlhought  of  by  llie  inspired  writer.  Equally 
so,  we  judge,  was  the  application  given  awhile  ago,  in  one  of  our  asso- 
ciations, lo  the  Psalmist's  verse,  in  an  outline  submitted  for  critidsm: 
—  "A  man  was  famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the 
thick  trees  ; "  where  the  author  made  "  the  thick  trees  "  to  signify  im- 
penitent sinners ;  and  ihe  "  axes,"  the  gospel  doctrines ;  and  the  "  fit- 
mous  man"  the  preacher  who  did  execution  most  masterly  upon  the 
tall  timber.  Who  that  might  bo,  was  left  to  be  inferred  by  the  ap- 
preciative audience.  Accommodating  Scripture  ia  a  delicate  operation. 
It  is  best  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  a  strict  construction.  If  any 
variation  from  the  first  meaning  of  the  text  is  taken,  it  should  be  so 
natural  and  unforced  as,  at  ils  mention,  to  show  its  own  propriety  to 
the  hearers,  though  they  may  never  have  thought  of  it  before. 

The  MEM0R4BILU.  of  Tlteological  Lecture-rooms  would  famish 
material  for  a  rare  volume  of  mental  peculiarities  and  spicy  jeux 
tCetprit.  "Spare  Hours"  give  some  lively  notices  of  their  aulhor'B 
Auher,  who  was  an  Edinburgh  pastor  and  teacher  of  divinity.  "Though 
airtfaurilative  in  bia  class  without  any  effort,  he  was  indulgent  to  every- 
thing but  conceit,  slovenliness  of  mind  and  body,  irreverence,  and, 
above  all,  handling  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully.  On  one  occasion  a 
student  having  delivered  in  the  Hall  a  discourse  tinged  with  Armini- 
anitm,  he  said,  '  That  may  be  the  gospel  according  to  Dr.  Macknight, 
ev  the  gospel  accordii^  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  but  it  not  the  gos- 
pel according  to  the  apostle  Paul ;  and  if  I  thought  the  sentiments 
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expressed  were  his  own,  if  I  had  not  thought  b«  has  taken  faia  thoughts 
from  commentators  without  carefully  considering  them,  I  would  Ihii^  it 
my  dnt;  to  him  and  to  the  church,  to  make  him  no  longer  a  student  of 
divinity  here.'  H«  was  often  unconsciouBty  severe,  from  his  saying, 
exactly  what  he  felt.  On  a  stadetifs  ending  bis  discourse,  his  only 
criddsm  was,  'The  strongest  characteristic  of  this  discourse  is  weak- 
ness;' and  feeling  that  this  was  really  all  he  had  to  say,  he  ended. 
A  young  gentleman,  on  very  good  terms  with  himself,  stood  np  to  pray 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and,  among  other  things,  he  put  op  a  peti- 
ticHi  that  he  might  '  be  delivered  from  the  fear  of  loan,  which  bringeth 
a  snare;'  my  father's  only  remai^  was,  that  'there  was  part  of  his 
prayer  which  seemed  to  be  granted  before  it  was  asked  :'"  a  fulfilling 
of  prophecy  which  (we  fancy)  the  prophet  never  Ibonght  of. 


THE   SINGER. 

She  sits  and  sings  in  the  room  below, 
A  tender  ballad  of  love  and  woe, 
Wedded  to  music  plaintive  and  slow. 

And  who  would  dream  that  her  heart  ia  gay, 
While  she  singeth  so  sad  a  lay  — 
Seeming  to  pour  her  soul  away  ? 

Why  Dot  7     She  doeth  her  heart  no  wrong ; 
Lips  joy-laden  the  whole  day  long 
Well  can  afford  to  sorrow  in  song ! 

So  keep  her.  Heaven  !  nor  let  her  know 
Other  sigbings  than  those  that  flow, 
Rbythmic,  through  ballads  of  love  and  woe. 

Pet  Books.  —  Distlngaished  persons  have  bad  some  very  curiaui 
tastes  ;  and,  among  other  things,  in  selecting  favorite  authors.  It  was 
natural  enough,  perhaps,  for  Bossuet  to  keep  a  copy  of  Homer  upon 
the  table  on  which  he  composed  his  ^tai  sermons  ;  though  one  would 
think  that  he  might  have  found  in  some  other  source  a  more  Christiaii 
iofipiration.  Under  Alexander's  pillow  seems  a  rather  moro  fitti^ 
place  for  the  epic  Grecian  as  a  book  of  the  heart  Napoleon  and  Dr. 
Put  were  not  much  alike,  but  both  were  enamored  of  Ossian.  Would 
any  one  think  that  the  grave  and  "  proper  "  Dr.  Blair  the  seimoiunr 
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made  Hudibras  a  bosom-friend  ?  Robinson  Crusoe  carried  captive 
Johufion,  Scott,  ^halmcrs,  and  the  "  gentle  Elia,"  and  held  them  priS" 
oners  all  their  dajs  ;  besides  a  host  of  others  hardly  less  celebrated. 
Coleridge  never  lodt  his  enthusiasm  for  Bunj'an's  Pilgrim.  Bums' 
first  choice  was  the  Life  of  William  Wallace ;  next,  (hat  of  Hannibal. 
Boiuseau's  Confessions  was  Hazlitt's  vade  meeum ;  Cobbett's  was  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub.  Byroa  revelled  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  i 
so  did  Samuel  Johnson.  In  what  else  were  these  two  men  alike  P 
Charles  Lamb  never  tired  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  the  Urn-BuriaL 
The  elder  Pitt  studied  Barrow's  Discourses  as  a  text-book  of  mental 
discipline  :  Johnson,  again,  made  Don  Quixote  his  unfailing  resource 
for  a  good  laugh.  This  sturdy  old  critic  used  to  say  that  the  only 
books  of  a  merely  human  origin  which  anybody  wished  to  be  longer 
were  —  The  Knight  of  La  Mancba,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress.      Dictionary-makers  are  not  necessarily  Dryasdusts. 

NOT  DEATH,  BUT  LIFE. 

Thoc'st  gone  within  the  vail  Oh  I  death  is  more  divine 

Of  God's  high  mystery.  Than  mortal  life  can  be. 

Farewell,  our  brother  !  Farewell,  our  brother  ! 

Our  thoughts  still  follow  thee  Our  thoughts  still  folktw  thee. 

On  through  the  life  to  come,  All  that  tbou  hadst  to  give 

On  through  that  fairer  land,  Thou  gav'st,  and  passed  us  by. 

Where,  in  the  sjiirit's  home,  God  teach  us  how  to  live, 

God  holds  thy  band.  And  how  to  die  ! 

He  leads  thee  tenderly  Thanks  unto  him  for  faith, 

By  pieasaut  streams,  and  clear.  That  opes  the  eye  to  see 

ThOu  hast  the  light,  and  we  Tbou  hast  the  light  of  death, 

The  shadow  here.  Its  shadow,  we. 

Farewell,  our  brother  !  Farewell,  our  brother ! 

Not  thankless  tears  we  shed ;  Mot  thankless  tears  we  t^tied  ; 

Knowing,  brother,  knowing  Knowing,  brother,  knowing 

Thou  art  not  dead.  Tbou  art  not  dead. 

The  Christian  journey  is  a  teaUi  afoot,  that  he  may  notice  and 
attend  to  the  common  road-side  matters  and  duties  of  life ;  not  a  fast 
drive  nor  a  railway  rush  through  the  world,  with  an  eye  on  nothing 
bnt  the  ienniniu.  So  Jesus  walked  through  Palestine,  never  in  a 
hurry,  never  in  a  torpor;  but,  as  Goethe  has  so  inimitably  given  the 
tboogbt  in  another  connection  — "  Like  a  star,  unhasting  yet  nnrest- 
ing." 
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OoK  English  ConsmB.  —  The  present  would  be  ftgood  time  to 
compile  a  book  to  be  entitled,  "The  Curiosities  of  SngliBh  Jouroal- 
iam  ;  or,  Collet^nea  Jocnlaria."  These  aame  jonmals  have  alwajs 
been  of  a  sufflci^tly  eatertaioing;  character,  whenever  matters  in  the 
United  States  have  been  the  tubject  of  their  iQcttbrationa.  Latterij' 
they  are  so  strongly  provocatiTe  of  merriment  that  we  can  think  of 
no  better  specific  for  dyipeptics  tlian  the  regular  perusal  of  English 
oeiTspapen.  Whether  it  be  our  get^raphy,  our  manners  and  cus- 
toms, our  goTamment  and  constitution,  or  the  war,  their  floundering 
ignorance  is  as  grotesque  as  the  dancing  of  a  man  half  intoucated  ; 
while  the  lofUness  of  their  conceit  and  tbe  coolness  of  their  arro- 
gance remind  us  very  strongly  of  a  nation  that   pronounces  itself 

"  CELESTIAL." 

We  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  sturdy  moral  principle  underlying  all, 
as  there  is  also  a  readiness  to  prove  Ibeir  foundations.  For  example, 
in  Black's  "  General  Atlas,"  published  in  London,  England  and  Wales 
are  made  to  fill  four  folio  pages,  without  including  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land; while  for  the  United  States  two  pages  are  found  quite  sufficient. 
Now,  then,  what  can  be  plainer,  to  English  eyes,  than  that  England 
and  Wales  are  just  twice  as  large,  in  geographical  extent,  as  the 
United  Slates  ? 

We  are  most  amused  just  now,  however,  to  observe  how  much  bet- 
ter they  oomprehend  all  matters  whatsoever  pertaining  to  the  present 
war  than  we  do  ourselves  —  such  as  its  origin,  (he  proper  mode  of 
conducting  it,  what  we  are  fighting  for,  and  what,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  ought  lo  be  fighting  for.  Tbe  "  Thunderer,"  of  course,  lakes  the 
lead,  while  a  motley  assemblage  of  smaller  craft  may  be  seen  follow- 
ing diligently  in  the  rear.  Among  these  is  the  London  "  British 
Standard,"  whose  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Campbell,  serenely  telU 
us  that  he  is  competent  to  understand  ail  the  main  things  connected 
with  our  present  position  much  better  than  we  can  possibly  do,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  is  disinterested  and  we  are  not !  He  proceeds  to 
instruct  us,  accordingly,  that  we  are  fighting,  not  al  all  as  we,  in  our 
poor  ignorance,  imagine,  but  for  "  an  idea  I "  As  to  the  South,  the 
same  wise  man  informed  them  and  the  world  in  general,  some  months 
ago,  that  they  were  fighting  precisely  as  the  ten  tribes  fought  against 
the  wicked  and  oppressive  Rehoboam ;  we,  the  Rehoboam  of  these 
latter  days,  having  oppressed  them  with  taxes,  year  afler  year,  till  tbe 
cruel  injustice  culminated  and  became  absolutely  intolerable  in  the 
Morrill  tariff. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  after  this — however  we  might 
be  if  we  considered  his  Christian  character  and  clerical  profession—' 
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to  find  Dr.  Campbell,  when  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  Ihe  rebel  am- 
btOMdota  reactrad  England,  fulminating  like  Mare  in  the  next  imub  of 
the  "  Standard."  TLe  "Times"  itnelf  was  not  more  furious  in  its  wrath, 
indeed  it  was,  on  the  whole,  calm,  in  otxupsrisoa.  At  the  same  tim« 
that  the  Binneya,  and  Brocks,  and  Newman  Halls,  and  Spurgeons  of 
Ae  Metropolis  —  true  representalives  of  the  great  Christian  communi- 
^  in  England — were  eameBtly  deprecating  war,  speaking  kind  words 
of  America,  extenuating  her  coaduct,  and  endeavoring  to  altay  the 
rising  popular  passion,  the  editor  of  the  ''  Standard  "  nxired,  and  shook 
kis  mane,  and  lashed  his  tail,  as  if  he  bad  been  the  verit^le  British 
lion.  It  happens,  at  about  the  same  time,  that  he  sees  in  some  of  our 
Boston  and  New  York  journals  an  earnest  attempt  to  vindicate  our 
ckura  to  know  something  about  our  own  particular  affiurs,  and  to  cast 
a  little  light  before  the  eyes  of  En^isbmen.  At  this  he  soars  tUmoat 
out  of  sight,  in  stupendous  amazement ;  but,  anon,  oomes  near  enough 
to  our  planet  to  say  what  sounds  very  much  like  most  bitter  satire 
upon  himself,  as  follows :  —  "  AH  that  mind  of  the  flnt  order,  logic 
and  rhetoric  and  polemio  skill  could  do  has  been  done,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. No  power  on  earth  can  alter  our  views."!  He  gravely  admon- 
ishes us,  moreover,  that  since  he  has  always  been  the  friend  and  pa- 
tron of  the  United  States,  it  behooves  us  to  listen  meekly  to  his  coun- 
sels in  our  present  difficulties. 

The  fo)k>wiog  is  another  of  the  precious  things  manifested  in  his 
columns  the  same  day,  (January  3,  1862,)  from  the  pen  of  a  corre- 
spondent ; 

"  I  am  distressed  and  anuzed  at  the  conduct  of  the  Amaricans,  anil  csu- 
not  account  for  it  on  rational  principles.  They  seem  to  be  given  up  to  the 
domiostion  cf  their  proud,  overbearing,  wrathful  psssions,  whicli  have  so  pros- 
trated their  mental  facnlties,  that  they  readily  believe  a  lie,  and  act  the  road- 
man. I  tremble  and  abudder  in  thinking  of  the  future  o!  that  country,  so 
promiung,  and  bo  abundantly  favored  by  the  bountiea  of  Proridence ;  so  rich 
in  natural  advaut^ea,  and  in  educstioDal,  civil,  and  religious  privilegnB. 
Bat,  alas !  wkera  grace  abounded,  no,  crvelty,  and  injustice  did  adll  more 
abound  I  And  now,  it  would  appear,  wrath  is  comiog  upon  them  to  the  utter- 
moat  Nothing  but  blood,  it  seems,  will  quench  their  fiery  spirits ;  and  that 
blood  will  flow  in  torrents  1  Oh  for  Heaven's  mercy  on  that  unhappy  peo- 
plel" 

We  eainestly  hope  that  our  good  brother  may  alight  in  safe^  some- 
where.   We  shall  look  anxiously  to  see  where. 

Si'TTHiQ  IN  Fbater,  and  bo  fobtb.  ^  A  recent  "  Princeton  Re- 
view "  gives  OS  a  bit  of  church  history  which  is  new  to  us,  but  carries 
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internal  evidence  of  its  own  truthfulnesB.  Discussing  "  the  relation 
of  the  body  to  the  doclriae  of  sanctifi cation,"  it  sajs  that,  in  the  region 
of  the  reviewer's  personal  knowledge,  the  present  fashion  of  sitting 
during  public  prayer  was  one  of  the  "new  measures"  of  thirty  years 
ago.  A  preacher  of  that  class  from  weatem  New  York  held  pro- 
tracted meetings  in  churches  where  standing  in  prayer  was  the  general 
habit.  He  requested  the  congregations  to  remnin  seated  and  to  bow 
their  heads  in  prayer.  They  did  so,  and  hare  been  doing  so  ever 
since  —  all  but  the  bowed  head.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
indolent  practice  is  detrimental  to  the  spirit  of  devotion.  It  is  a  lapse 
from  ^ew-propriety  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  great  and  objection- 
lAle  as  for  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  to  array  himself  "in  the  garb 
or  to  assume  the  manners  of  a  eoxcomb,  a  fop,  a  sloven,  or  a  jockey, 
whether  genteel  or  vulgar."  Would  any  of  our  ministers  feel  com- 
plimented in  knowing  that  either  of  these  epithets  was  applied  to 
them  ?  Then  if  some  of  them  had  ears  sharp  enough  to  hear,  they 
would  enjoy  this  very  compliment  at  least  in  one  or  two  of  its  forms, 
from  quarters  entitled  to  respect.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have 
touched  the  extreme  of  nonekaiance,  and  shall  hegia  soon  to  drift 
backwards. 

Rev.  a.  K.  H.  Botd.  —  Our  readers  may  like  a  glimpse  of  the 
"  Country  Parson "  (now  an  Edinburgh  parish  minister)  whose 
**  Recreations  "  are  reviewed  in  this  number.  A  letter-writer  abroad 
describes  him  as  tall,  with  dark  hair  and  whiskers,  a  little  under  forty 
to  appearance,  and  a  fresh  and  attractive  preacher.  ?%if  we  should 
expect,  but  hardly  so  energetic  a  personal  presence,  from  his  easy, 
flowing  pages,  —  any  more  than  the  sounding,  numerous  prose  of  Rus- 
kin  would  suggest  the  slight,  small,  neiTOUS  physique  of  the  great  art- 
critic 

The  hardening  effect  of  excited  emotion,  in  novel-reading  and  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  for  example,  which  produces  no  practical  results, 
is  like  the  dropping  of  moisture  in  a  cavern,  which  turns  Into  rock,  and 
fills  it  with  petrifactions. 

To  leave  God  out  of  history,  Lamartine  has  somewhere  said,  is  to 
paint  a  landscape  without  a  sky. 

RrssiN  has  an  equally  true  thought,  on  another  subject  — that 
greatness  can  only  be  rightly  esdmated,  when  minuteness  is  justly 
reverenced. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  JUSTIFICATION. 

Wk  propose  to  treat  this  subject  in  the  light  of  Christian 
experience,  rather  than  of  philosophy  or  speculation.  We 
take  the  language  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  subject,  in  its 
common  or  popular  sense,  as  we  suppose  language  on  so  im- 
portant a  theme,  addressed  to  all  men,  of  every  age,  clime,  and 
culture,  was  intended  to  be  taken.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
adopt  the  distinctions  of  the  schools,  nor  analyze  and  divide  and 
subdivide,  till  all  religious  interest  and  all  power  of  spiritual 
apprehension  are  dissipated  and  frittered  away  on  abstract  intel- 
lectual processes  ;  but  strive  to  apprehend,  so  iar  as  we  may,  a 
living  doctrine  in  a  living  practical  way. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  it  will 
be  well  for  us  to  endeavor  to  realize  to  onr  minds  the  precise  re- 
lation in  which  the  sinner  stands  to  law. 

The  law  to  which  we  are  amenable  is  not  arbitrary  in  its  re- 
quirements, but  merely  expresses  the  necessary  relations  of  the 
finite  soul  to  God,  the  necessary  conditions  of  holiness,  and, 
consequently,  of  blessedness  —  the  same  siisr  as  before  the  in- 
troducUon  of  sin  into  the  world.  The  law,  the  conditions  of 
holiness,  do  not  change,  because  the  moral  character  of  man 
changes.  The  law  is  no  sliding  scale  to  suit  the  character  of 
men  of  different  ages  or  culture,  their  ability  or  their  inability 
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to  comply  with  its  reqnirementa,  but  in  its  spirit  remains  fois 
ever  the  same,  the  expression  of  infinite  holiness  and  lore. 
With  the  &11  from  holiness  man  lost  his  ability  to  comply 
with  it ;  but  there  was  no  change  in  its  claims  upon  him.  Sin 
brought  discord  into  the  very  centre  of  his  moral  being,  that 
there  should  be  the  consciousness  of  ireedom  and  obligation  to 
a  perfect  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  practical  experience  of 
utter  inability  and  slavery  to  sin  on  the  other.  The  fall  was  a 
fell  of  will,  a  subjection  of  the  rational  soul,  of  the  distinctively 
spiritual  nature  in  man,  to  the  bondage  of  sense  and  sin  ;  not 
an  annihilation  of  our  rational  powers,  nor  any  weakening  of 
them  iarther  than  as  incident  to  a  lack  of  development  or  de- 
basement in  the  menial  service  to  which  they  were  devoted  by 
the  sinful  will.  The  conscience,  the  moral  nature  of  man,  with 
its  approbation  of  the  law  as  holy,  just,  and  good,  remains ; 
and  ever  and  anon,  forces  its  claims  tipon  the  attention  of  the 
man,  thunders  its  solemn  warnings,  or  sighs  under  its  bondage. 
**  The  inward  nature  of  this  moral  law,"  says  Julius  Mueller,* 
*'  as  an  unconditionally  Imperative  mle,  belongs  so  essentially 
to  the  human  consciousness,  that,  where  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing in  an  individual,  we  are  compelled  to  doubt  the  complete- 
ness of  human  nature  in  him.  Yet  it  is  never  altogether  want> 
ing.  It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  original  nobility  of  the  human  soul,  that  even  in  its  deepest 
darkness  because  of  sin,  there  still  shine  forth  some  syllables  of 
the  highest  knowledge,  some  traces  of  ideal  truth."  Hence  the 
possibility  of  redemption.  Hence  the  significance  of  the  terms 
ransom,  redemption,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  regene- 
ration, as  the  restoration  of  the  man  to  himself — his  spiritual 
being  delivered  from  its  bondage  and  again  made  sovereign  by 
the  grace  of  God. 

Ability  and  obligation  are  no  longer  commensurate.  This 
is  to  many  minds  a  logical  contradiction,  though  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  how  it  arises  from  too  great  respect  to  the 
analogies  of  human  law ;  yet  even  as  a  logical  contradiction,  it 
is  no  greater  than  meets  us  everywhere,  when  we  attempt  the 
rationale  of  sin.     Sin  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  so  of  course 

•  "  Di«  L«hn  von  (tar  Sand*,"  EnUr  Bud,  i. ». 
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brings  contnidictians  and  eoofiuioQ  into  our  logical  under- 
standing. 

The  sense  of  gnUt  has  its  gronnd  in  the  ori^al  sense  of 
freedom  and  obligation,  which  has  foiever  remained  an  integral 
part  of  human  consciousness.  Gnilt  is  the  teadmony  of  the 
soul  itself  to  its  own  degradation  and  unworthiness,  in  Gons&- 
qnence  of  its  on^nai  fall  &om  holiness,  and  its  eveivdaring  sense 
of  sin&lness  and  alienation  from  God ;  called  ont,  awakened, 
by  particular  acts,  yet  noTer  dwelling  on  the  acts,  but  on  the 
state  of  heart  out  of  which  they  spring.  "Against  thee,  thee 
only,  have  1  ginned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight."    , 

The  sense  of  inability,  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  grace 
of  God,  is  not  a  matter  of  consciousness  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  our  sense  of  freedom  and  responsibility ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  practical  experience,  a  deduction  from  facts  of  past  conscious- 
ness, and  juat  as  valid  as  any  present  feet  of  conacionsness,  bo- 
cause  felling  wholly  within  our  own  personal  experience. 

We  rest  the  truth  of  these  suggestions  on  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  the  reader,  as  he  recalls  some  instance  of  an  unsuccessful 
stni^le  with  a  bosom  sin,  his  sense  of  freedom  and  duty  at  the 
start,  and  hb  subsequent  sense  of  shame  and  self-degradation. 

The  cJaimi  of  the  law,  the  absolute  necessity  of  obedience  in 
order  to  holiness  and  happiness,  renuun,  and  find  theii  response 
in  the  moral  nature  of  men  ;  but  all  ability  to  fulfil  the  law  in 
its  spirit  is  lost.  The  determining  will  is  already  determined, 
and  sets  in  the  wrong  direction,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sina. 
We  call  the  leaf  separated  from  the  vital  stock  dead,  bat  its 
inward  forces,  that  before  worked  in  harmony  to  maintain  it* 
fonn  and  beauty,  are  active  still,  only  working  in  inverse  order 
to  disintegrate  and  destroy.  So  the  Bonl  alienated  from  God 
and  the  source  of  its  spiritnal  life,  dead  in  sins,  is  active  still. 
Its  freedom,  despite  Its  high  pretenuons,  is,  however,  only  free- 
dom to  sin,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  of  sin  which 
rules  in  its  members.  There  may  be  never  so  much  freedom 
in  the  lower  domains  of  the  soul,  in  regard  to  the  manifold  in- 
terests of  a  merely  earthly  life,  its  science,  or  its  literature ; 
freedom  and  noble  achievement  too,  a  rendering  to  Ciesar  the 
things  tliat  are  Cffisar'g,  but  not  to  God  the  things  of  God ;  a 
large  tether  of  slavery,  bat  none  of  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of 
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God.  In  the  true  spiritual  life,  the  conscioasnesa  of  freedom  b 
forever  rebuffed  by  the  fact  of  ain.  "  When  I  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  me."  And  the  more  earnest  the  struggle 
for  self-deliverance,  the  more  hopeless  the  effort,  till  the  law 
accomplishes  its  work,  and  brings  the  sinner,  humbled,  despaiiv 
ing  of  self-help,  to  accept  the  Divine  method  of  redemption  and 
lighteousness. 

The  word  righteonsness,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  denotes  that  inward  state 
of  character,  in  which  a  man  is  justified  or  declared  righteona 
before  God.  There  are  two  ways  of  attaining  to  this  righteous- 
ness. One  is  by  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  in  the  letter,  the  entire  and  perfect  obedience  of  the 
soul  to  all  the  requirements  of  Uw ;  tiius  securing  the  favor 
and  blessing  of  God  for  obedience,  according  to  the  precept, 
"  The  man  that  doeth  those  things,"  that  is,  all  the  things 
required  by  a  holy  and  perfect  law,  "shall  live  by  them." 
This  language  implies  not  only  acceptance  with  God,  as  the 
conduct  of  one  who  has  done  what  was  required,  but  also  posi- 
tive favor.  "  Shall  live  by  them,"  shall  enter  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  spiritual  blessings,  as  one  who  has  sliown  his  love  and 
loyal  attachment  to  God,  and  so  honestly  and  nobly  won  a 
place  in  his  regards.  Such  a  man  is  accounted  righteous,  holy, 
good,  and  entitled  to  the  blessedness  of  the  children  of  God. 
Observe  tlie  two  points,  acquittal  firom  all  blame,  and  positive 
favor  and  blessing  from  Gwl. 

The  other  way  of  attaining  to  righteousness  is  by  fiiith  in 
Christ,  The  first  method  has  foiled  because  of  sin.  AH  have 
sinned,  all  men  come  into  the  world  with  this  inclination  in 
them,  and  find  themselves  &r  gone  in  sin  and  under  condem- 
nation, with  all  hope  of  self-restoration  to  the  favor  of  Crod 
gone,  upon  the  first  waking  up  of  their  moral  and  religious 
consciousness.  We  are  by  nature,  we  are  by  the  natural  birth, 
children  of  wrath,  and  must  be  bom  again  of  a  spiritual  birth 
ere  we  can  become  the  children  of  God.  The  law,  no  longer 
serving  as  the  actual  rule  of  life,  now  only  awakens  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  reveals  the  infinite  distance  that  separates  us  in  a 
state  of  nature  from  the  holiness  necessary  to  realize  our  true 
character  as  spiritual  beings  and  heirs  to  eternal  life. 
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Instead  now  of  a  lighteoosness  of  our  own,  which  shonld 
come  from  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  its  spirit,  the  goii- 
pel  offers  another  method,  the  righteouaaess  by  faith  on  the 
Son  of  God.  "  Christ  ia  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness 
to  every  one  that  believeth."  This  righteousness,  this  justifica- 
tioD  from  all  the  works  of  the  law  and  acceptance  with  God, 
which  is  by  fiiith,  roost  be  as  complete  in  itself,  and  so  put  man 
in  the  same  relations,  on  the  same  legal  standing  before  God, 
u  if  he  had  actually  fulfilled  the  law.  His  faith  is  accounted 
to  bim  for  righteonsness.  The  believer  then  is  accounted  and 
is  declared  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  It  is  not  umply  par- 
don, therefore,  that  he  has  gained.  Faith  has  not  only  secured 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  so  that  he  is  free  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  but  he  is  changed  in  the  inmost  ground  of 
his  being  from  the  sinner  that  he  was  into  a  righteous  man. 
From  a  sinner,  exposed  to  the  just  displeasure  of  God,  he  has 
become  free  from  that  displeasure,  and  in  love  with  Him  and 
his  boly  requirements.  So  &r  as  relates  to  his  state  of  heart 
and  inclination  towards  God,  he  stands  on  the  same  footing  as 
if  he  had  attained  righteousness  the  other  way.  He  expects  the 
favor  of  God.  The  ground  of  this  expectation  has  been  changed 
from  reliance  on  his  own  merits  to  the  merits  of  Christ  which 
he  has  appropriated  by  faith.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken  here. 
This  is  the  legal  standing  of  the  new  man,  regenerate  and  b^ 
lieving.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  man  is  holy  as  commonly 
understood,  for  that  would  imply  entire  sanctificalion  from  the 
start.  The  i-egenerate  soul  dwells  in  the  old  sinful  body ;  it  ia 
a  graft  upon  an  old  sinful  stock,  not  a  graft  in  the  top  but  at 
the  root,  and  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  stock,  all  the  elements  it 
shall  gather  from  the  earth  and  the  surrounding  air,  are  to  be 
changed  by  the  inworking  principle  of  a  new  life.  The  new 
leaven  of  righteoosness  is  at  the  centre,  and  in  time,  if  it  be  not 
hindered,  will  work  throngh  all  the  conduct  of  the  man.  The 
kingdom  of  Mansonl  has  renounced  its  allegiance  to  the  prince 
of  this  world  in  favor  of  Christ,  but  it  will  be  long  before  all 
the  subordinate  powers  and  forces  Bhal!  be  brought  into  com- 
plete and  willing  submission,  and  the  fair  and  blessed  fruits  of 
his  laws  be  exhibited  throughout  all  its  provinces.  The  sins  of 
believers  are  bat  the  diatorbancea  of  some  of  these  subordinate 
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forces  and  provinces,  still  rebellious  after  the  ruling  power  at 
the  capital  is  at  peace,  though  grieving  over  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  its  subjects.  In  a  word,  sanctifi cation,  or  the  complete  real- 
ization of  the  rule  of  faith,  is  a  question  of  time,  and  follows 
npon  feith  under  the  directing  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ap- 
plying the  word  of  God  as  its  instrument.  We  must  then,  in 
our  examination,  look  simply  at  the  act  of  faith  and  its  result 
upon  the  believing  soul ;  and  that  result  is  righteousness  —  the 
end  of  the  law  secured,  the  sinner  accepted  as  one  righteous,  to 
the  love  and  fiivor  of  God. 

Now,  in  order  to  this  result,  it  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  three  things  are  necessary,  which,  though  contem- 
poraneous, may  yet  he  distinguished  :  first,  the  remission  of 
past  sin  ;  second,  a  radical  change  of  heart  from  a  state  of  sin 
and  enmity  to  holiness  and  love ;  third,  positive  righteousness. 
We  will  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  remission  of  past  sin.  The  sinner,  awakened  to  a  jnst 
sense  of  his  real  character  and  condition  before  God,  finds  him- 
self burdened  with  guilt,  and  exposed  to  the  righteous  displeas~ 
nre  of  God.  His  sense  of  justice  finds  expression  first  m  the 
desire  and  effort  to  make  amends.  He  would  make  atonement 
by  personal  suffering  or  sacrifice,  even  to  offering,  as  among 
heathen  tribes,  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  sonl. 
Repentance  alone  by  no  means  satisfies  the  awakened  sinner ; 
that  mode  of  escape  from  the  di£Bculty  is  an  atter-thought  of 
philosophy.  The  healthy  conscience  knows  of  no  such  method, 
but  imperatively  demands  that  the  eternal  principles  of  justice 
and  truth  be  vindicated  and  honored.  But  in  consequence  <  of 
the  overbearing  sinful  tendencies  of  his  soul,  the  sinner  finds 
that  when  he  would  do  good  evil  is  present  with  him  ;  that  the 
best-directed  efforts  towards  self-deliverance  only  reveal  the 
depths  of  the  evil,  and  tlie  justice  and  holiness  of  the  law 
he  has  violated.  The  burden  only  becomes  the  heavier,  the 
more  sensibly  present,  as  his  thoughts  are  turned  towards  it, 
and  efforts  are  made  to  shake  it  off.  And  if  he  strive  to  forget 
it,  and  to  lose  himself  in  worldliness  and  the  distractions  of 
business  or  of  sinful  amusements,  the  burden  is  still  there,  and 
in  his  thoughtful  hours  is  found  to  have  gained  steadily  in  its 
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crushing  force.  To  the  anxious  inqniiy,  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  7  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  the 
gospel  presents  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketb 
awaj  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  innocent  has  safiered  for  the 
guilty.  The  Son  of  God,  that  the  sacrifice  might  be  infinite 
and  perfectly  adequate  to  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  amplest 
vindication  of  the  law, — in  the  form  of  humanity,  that  he  might 
be  a  sympathizing  Saviour,  and  a  Mediator  between  the  guilty 
and  their  justly  offended  Maker, —  he,  then,  who  was  at  once 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  has  himself  borne  the 
penalty  due  for  our  sins.  "  He  was  wounded  for  onr  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 
"  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  tlie  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  "  Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  taith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  nghteousness  "  —  hia  way  of  justification 
■ —  *'  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past."  "  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

It  is  easj  to  make  captious  objections  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"  penalty  "  as  employed  above,  and  to  such  phrases  as  "  Christ 
bore  the  penalty  for  our  sins."  We  use  the  words  in  the  pop- 
ular sense,  as  conveying  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth. 
We  do  not  mean  that  each  particular  offence  —  the  unkind 
word  of  yesterday,  the  lack  of  reverence  at  morning  prayers 
the  day  before,  or  any  or  all  of  the  thousand  items  of  our  daily 
offences  —  received  ite  exact  equivalent  of  punishment  We 
do  not  look  at  the  matter  in  any  such  outside  mechanical  way. 
And  many  of  the  objections  made  on  this  subject  arise  fi^m 
considering  all  our  religious  life  as  made  up  of  separate  acts  or 
exercises,  —  the  soul  as  an  instrument  of  many  keys,  played  on 
by  outward  influences,  yielding  always  to  the  strongest  mo- 
tive, instead  of  as  a  living  power,  with  the  continuity  of  life, 
and  with  conscious  ability  to  determine  its  own  motives.  Our 
sense  of  guilt  does  not  attach  to  particular  acts  as  such,  but  to 
the  guilty  heart  out  of  which  they  spring.  Christ  made  atone- 
ment for  the  guilty  soul,  that  the  penalty  might  be  remitted 
that  was  due  for  its  wilful  alienation  from  God,  of  which  pai^ 
ticnlar  acl«  are  but  the  outward  expression. 
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The  remisdoQ  of  past  sin  ia  simply  and  only  becaaae  of  tho 
blood  of  Cfairist,  because  of  his  atoning  sacrifice.  And  to  tlua 
OUT  Lord  called  attention  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  and 
of  thia  we  are  solemnly  reminded  as  often  as  we  sit  down 
to  commemorate  his  dying  love.  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  The  believer,  conscious  of  the  burden  and  guilt  of  sin, 
and  his  own  helplessness,  accepta  with  a  glad  heart  the  Divine 
method  of  justification,  and  bows  in  humble  submission  to  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  God  manifested  in  providing  such  a  way  of 
pardon.  The  precious  blood  of  Christ  is  his  hope'  of  deliver- 
uice  at  the  first,  and  all  his  life  long,  till  the  act  of  £iith  is  fully 
realized.  In  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  Christian  life,  in  the 
work  of  sanctiScation,  this  act  of  &itb  is  being  constantly  r^ 
newed,  or  rather  it  is  the  one  continuous  act  stretching  through 
the  lapse  of  time,  tiil  the  soul  is  delivered  from  its  eartldy  tabet^ 
nacle  into  the  glorioos  liberty  of  the  redeemed.  In  this  con- 
tinuous process,  "  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  &om  all  uniighteous- 
nees."     1  John  i.  9.     And  so  we  sing, — 

"  Dear  dyiDg  Lamb,  tlij  precioua  blood 
Shall  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  raDsomed  Church  of  God 
Be  saved,  to  nu  no  more." 

The  second  point  is  —  The  radical  change  of  heart  implied  tn 
the  act  of  &ith  which  is  the  condition  of  the  remission  of  sin. 
The  sinner  is  not  pardoned  while  rcmainmg  a  sinner,  but  when 
he  has  ceased  his  rebellion,  given  up  his  enmity  to  God,  re- 
nounced the  service  of  the  world,  and  chosen  God  and  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Son  in  loyal  love  and  confidence.  This  radical 
change  of  heart,  of  the  ruling,  determining  principle  of  his 
life,  is  as  nrnch  beyond  the  man's  own  power  as  the  securing  of 
pardon  of  sin  by  any  works  of  righteousness  he  migbt  have 
performed.  It  is  primarily  and  substantially  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  yet  a  moral  act,  a  spiritual  process,  such  as  is 
only  possible  for  a  rational  soul,  which  he  must  seek  afler  as 
bis  greatest  need  with  all  the  energy  of  his  being,  and  which, 
though  wi-ought  in  unconsciousness,  as  much  so  as  the  first  nat- 
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oral  birth,  and  subsequetitlj  recognized  in  his  consciona  exp^ 
rience  by  the  new  emotions  of  faith  and  love,  he  finds  himself 
gladly  assenting  to  as  the  gracious  work  of  God  in  him. 

In  consequence  of  this  inward  change,  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  not  only  so,  we  j<^ 
in  God.  Remission  of  past  sin,  were  such  a  thing  possible, 
would  have  been  of  little  avail  withoot  this  inward  change  of 
heart.  Withont  this  we  could  not  be  declared  righteous,  since 
God  can  not  call  anything  righteous  which  is  not  so.  He 
calls  the  believer  in  Christ  righteous,  because  his  sins  have  been 
remitted  on  account  of  his  faith  in  the  appointed  sacri6ce  for 
sin,  and  because  of  a  state  of  heart  in  which  all  possible  right- 
ona  conduct  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  germ.  "  We  are  not 
justified  by  an  inherent  righteonsness,"  says  Cliamock;'  yet 
we  are  not  jostified  without  it :  we  cannot  be  Justified  by  it, 
because  it  is  not  commensurate  to  the  law  by  reason  of  its  inn 
perfection  ;  we  cannot  be  justified  without  it,  for  it  is  not  con- 
gruous to  the  wisdom  and  holiness  of  God  to  count  a  person 
righteous  who  hath  nothing  of  righteousness  in  him,  and  whose 
nature  is  as  corrupt  as  the  worst  of  men.  With  what  respect 
to  God's  honor  can  it  be  expected  that  he  should  pardon  that 
man's  sins  whose  will  is  not  changed,  who  still  hath  the  same 
habit  in  his  will  to  commit  sin,  though  he  doth  not  at  present 
exercise  it  ?  It  is  very  congruous,  in  a  moral  way,  that  the 
person  offending  should  retract  his  sin,  and  return  to  his  former 
aBection.  There  is  a  distinction  between  justification  and  sanc- 
tification,  though  they  are  never  asunder.  Justification  is  relar- 
tive ;  regeneration  internally  real.  Union  with  Christ  is  the 
ground  of  both  ;  Christ  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  both.  The 
Father  pronounceth  the  one ;  the  Spirit  works  the  other ;  it  is 
the  Father's  sentence,  and  the  Spirit's  work.  The  relative  and 
the  real  change  are  both  at  the  same  time  —  *  But  ye  are  sanc- 
tified, but  ye  are  justified,'  1  Cor.  vi.  11  —  both  go  together. 
We  are  not  justified  before  faith,' because  we  are  justified  by 
it,  and  faith  is  the  vital  principle  whereby  we  live."  As  in 
the  natural  so  in  the  spiritual  birth,  the  life  is  ready  to  manifest 
itself  as  soon  as  it  has  opportunity ;  and  it  is  all  the  same  to 
the  eye  of  God,  and  as  related  to  his  holy  law,  whether  any 
•  "  Od  Regmnntloi],"  p.  ST.    Edition  of  Pr«a.  Bo«rd  of  Publication. 
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opportunity  be  allowed  it  or  not ;  whether  a  few  moments  onl^ 
be  allowed  as  to  tho  thief  on  the  cross,  or  a  long  life  of  love 
and  service  as  to  the  Apostle  John.  The  great  work  for  snch 
son)  has  been  accomplished.  "  This  is  the  work  of  G^od,  that 
ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent."  The  eoul  so  believing 
ia  bom  of  God  into  a  new  and  higher  world.  Its  farther  con- 
tinuance in  time  is  for  the  development  of  its  life  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  Christian  character,  that  it  may  not  be  a  babe  in 
Christ,  but  may  grow  up  into  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man. 
And  therefore  liie,  with  its  mingled  discipline  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, of  temptation  and  trial,  is  welcomed  and  cherished  by 
the  believer,  as  offering  him  an  opportmiity  of  doing  some- 
thing for  his  Lord  and  Master.  And  yet  with  all  his  efforts, 
and  however  much  he  may  do  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  still 
recognizes  the  fiict  that  he  is  an  unprofitable  servant,  in  need 
of  the  continued  application  of  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  to 
cleanse  him  from  sin,  and  relying  only  on  the  life  of  Christ 
as  the  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  Cod. 

Our  third  point  is  — '  Positive  righteousness.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  justification,  to  realize  the  end  of  the  law. 
But  this  again  is  beyond  the  ability  even  of  the  renewed  soul. 
Although  it  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening, 
its  actual  attainments  in  righteousness  are  far  from  what  is 
required  to  secure  the  &vor  and  blessing  of  God.  We  Are 
not  saints,  though  believers  in  Christ  and  called  to  be  saints, 
but  regenerate  sinners.  Any  thoughtful  Christian,  looking 
at  bis  own  conduct  and  character,  might  well  despair  if  his 
acceptance  with  God  were  based  on  the  purity  of  his  heart, 
and  the  stead&st,  successfrd  endeavor  to  do  the  will  of  God. 
Christ  is  as  needfiil  to  onr  righteousness  as  he  was  to  secure 
OS  remission  of  sin.  And  in  view  of  this  unsanctified  state 
of  those  wbo  bad  believed  in'  him,  our  Lord,  in  that  last 
prayer  before  his  sacrifice,  uses  the  words,  "  I  pray  for  them  : 
I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast 
given  me ;  for  they  are  thine."  ..."  Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth."  This  work  of  sanctification  and  seeking  after  con- 
formity to  our  Lord  is  but  the  natural  expression  of  the  new 
and  divine  life  b^otten  in  the  sou!.  The  absence  of  this  work, 
an  entire  neglect  of  it,  through  any  &lse  conception  or  abuse 
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of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  may  well  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
a  continued  state  of  gin.  *<  Know  je  not,  that  to  whom  ye 
yield  youraelvea  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom 
ye  obey ;  whether  of  ain  onto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  right- 
eousness ?  "  But  whether  we  attain  to  a  low  or  a  high  degree 
(^  sanctification,  eternal  life  is  still  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  ever 
Christ  Jesus  who  is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
sanctification  and  redemption.  The  wedding  garment  in  which 
we  are  to  sit  down  at  the  marriage  sapper  of  the  Lamb  is  the 
robe  of  Christ's  righteousness.  United  to  him  by  faith,  we 
share  in  his  divine  life  and  his  Father's  loTe.  God  is  not  now 
pleased  with  us  for  what  we  are  in  onraelves,  but  for  what  we 
are  in  Christ.  Xhas  Christ  is  as  much  our  righteousness  as  he 
is  our  redemption.  And  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  he  becomes 
the  end  of  ^e  law  to  the  believer.  The  {Hurdon  alone  of  sin 
would  not  place  us  on  the  same  standing  with  those  who  had 
fiilfilled  the  law,  and  thna  won  a  place  in  the  Divine  love  and 
&vor.  Again,  the  change  of  heart  would  not  have  secured 
that  complacent  regard  which  would  have  been  given  to  the 
laithful,  loving,  obedient  servant.  Bat  this  is  secured  for  us  by 
faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  We  can  appropriate  to 
ourselves  the  rewards  of  tua  holy  life.  They  are  promised  to  us 
as  the  purchased  possession,  as  the  inheritance  reserved  in  heaven. 
Our  life  is  thus  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Through  faith  in 
his  blood,  he  is  made  our  propitiation  for  the  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past;  through  fiiith,  he  is  our  ever-present  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Uiat  his  atoning  work  may  be  consummated 
in  our  complete  deliverance  from  sin.  Crucified  with  him  by 
&ith,  risen  with  him  by  faith,  we  shall  live  with  him  by  faith 
for  evermore.  "  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  &om  the  love  of  God  which 
is  in  Christ  Jeeus  our  Lord." 
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ARTICLE  II. 

FRENCH  WRITERS  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION. 

MstoTTf  of  French  Literature  in  the  Eighteeath  Qentvry.  By 
Alexander  Vimet,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Lausanae. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  James  Bryce.  8vo. 
pp.  495.     Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin. 

In  the  palace  of  Versailles  is  a  spacious  aahn  of  solid  marble, 
beneath,  above,  around,  overlaid  in  panels  and  pilasters  with 
heaviest  gold-embossing  of  the  richest  moulds,  with  a  stairway 
of  the  same  luxurious  workmanship  sweeping  upward  in  regal 
Btateliness.  It  tells  of  the  pomp  and  pride  of  that  "  grand  mon- 
arqae  "  whose  portrait  throws  down  from  the  wall  a  glance  of 
haughty  satisfaction  at  this  magnificent  display  of  his  own 
unlimited  extravagance.  In  another  part  of  this  same  great 
palace  is  the  room,  with  bed  and  toilet-furnishings  left  as  when 
last  used  by  him,  in  which  this  imperial  posture-master,  this 
made-np  bundle  of  superficiality  and  sham,  died  of  the  small- 
pox, in  helplessness  and  fear,  like  any  other  piece  of  earth's 
common  clay.  Wandering  from  one  of  these  apartments  to 
the  other,  through  almost  interminable  exhibitions  of  the  gran- 
deurs and  meannesses  of  the  monarchy  of  France  just  prior  to 
the  first  Revolution,  the  traveller  may  study  the  spirit  of  that 
period  in  these  indications  of  its  seeming  strength  and  real 
weakness ;  and  if  he  does  not  wonder  at  its  capabilities  of  des- 
potism and  sensualism,  neither  will  he  be  surprised  that,  along 
with  these  national  disgraces,  it  should  have  blossomed  out  in 
an  intellectual  fruitage  like  that  which  gave  the  world  the  litei^ 
ature  of  the  age  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif^enth  Louis. 

It  was  a  kind  of  tropical  summer  in  which  plants  of  eveiy 
quality  sprung  and  grew  with  forced  exuberance  —  neither  a 
natural  nor  a  wholesome  productiveness.  One  feels  in  its  atmos- 
phere as  on  entering  a  mammoth  conservatory,  where  splen- 
did exotics  and  natives  are  stretching  themselves  on  artificial 
supports  to  surprising  dimensions,  amidst  the  heavy  pdors  of 
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flowering  shrubs  that  well-nigh  poison  yon  with  their  excessive 
aromas ;  and  all  in  a  stifling  temperature  of  next  to  irrespirable 
heat.  You  most  have  the  fresh  air  again  soon,  or  faint  in  this 
elegant  but  intolerable  glass-honse. 

This  Augustan  age  of  French  literature  differs  from  the 
earlier  development  across  the  channel  which  bears  the  same 
name,  much  as  an  oriental  garden  of  spicery  like  this,  with 
here  and  there  a  stately  cedar  of  Lebanon  interspersed,  would 
differ  from  the  generous,  outKloor  growth  of  an  English  gentle- 
man's park  and  orchard-grounds.  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bonrda- 
loue,  the  ever  illustrious  triumvirate,  were  men  of  strong  native 
powers  and  high  creative  intellect,  trained  hy  scholastic  culture 
into  finished  orators.  But  great  as  even  the  first  of  the  three 
confessedly  was,  none  but  a  Frenchman  could  have  penned  or 
quoted  the  exaggeration,  that  "after  the  Scriptures  which  have 
been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  there  is  nothing  so  great  as 
Bossuet."  B'Aguesseau  and  Montesquieu  have  won  for  them- 
selves an  honorable  place  among  learned  civilians  and  jnriscon- 
snlta.  But  they  had  not  the  exhaustive  erudition  and  the  mass- 
ive weight  of  brain  of  the  first  men  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  immediate  successors.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  all  the  classic 
accomplishment  and  the  sweet  saintliness  of  Fen41an,  and,  in 
addition,  a  versatility  and  grasp  of  thought  —  a  genius  —  to 
which  the  gentle  pietist  of  Cambray  could  lay  no  claim. 
Bacon  sits  peerless  in  philosophy  and  \ega.l  profoundness 
above  the  tavana  of  Paris ;  as  Shakespeare  looks  down  a  long 
difitance  from  the  poetic  Olympus  to  the  ranges  of  Racine  and 
Moliere.  There  is,  besides  the  dissimilarity  of  the  Gallic  and 
the  Saxon  mind,  the  further  disadvantage  to  the  former  of  the 
training  of  both  a  spiritual  and  a  political  absolutism.  The 
Britain  of  Elizabeth  and  James  was  freedom  itself  to  the  mon- 
grel theocracy  of  the  later  Bourbons  of  the  ante-revolutionary 
period. 

Just  here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  yet 
natural  of  historical  reactions.  The  sceptre  which  Bossuet  had 
wielded  with  as  much  kingly  state  in  letters,  as  Louis  himself 
assumed  in  the  political  administration,  after  vibrating  in  a  few 
weaker  hands,  (which  we  shaU  notice  in  their  place,)  settled 
firmly  again  in  ^e  grasp  of  Bossuet's  only  legitimate  successor 
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in  this  literary  autocracy  —  tlie  arch-sc^^c  Voltaire.  This 
slide,  from  an  unchallenged  ecclesiasticism  to  the  very  heyday 
of  intellectual  licentiousness,  is  but  another  illustration,  a  mem- 
orable one  indeed,  of  Livy's  observation  in  his  opening  of  the 
Roman  annals ;  "  deinde  nt  ma^s,  magisque  lapsi  dnt ;  torn 
ire  cceperint  precipites."  Or,  as  Cowper  has  given  the  familiar 
enough  thought: 

"  The  breacb,  though  amatl  at  fint,  soon  opening  mde, 
In  ruehei  Folly  with  &  full-moon  tide, 
Then  welcome  erron  of  whatever  size, 
To  justify  it  by  a  thousand  lies." 

Voltaire  was  a  lad  often  years  when  Bossuet  died — the  for- 
mer having  been  bom  in  1694,  and  the  latter  departing  this  life 
in  1704.  The  one  word  which  would  best  describe  the  literary, 
ethical,  and  religious  regime  which  was  waxing  old  and  ready 
to  vanish  away,  is  its  artificiality.  A  single  &ct,  if  only  com- 
paratively true,  which  Vinet  gives  us,  may  stand  as  the  signifi- 
cant index  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  age  —  that  *'  the  term  cowniry 
does  not  occur  twice  in  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century," 
A  straw  sliows  the  drift  of  the  tide  as  well  as  a  saw-log.  So  it 
was  in  everything  to  a  degree  utterly  incomprehensible  by  tiH. 
Nature  had  been  driven,  like  an  uncouth,  if  not  an  unclean  in- 
truder, from  the  nation.  "  I  am  the  State,"  was  the  working 
creed  of  the  monarch,  carrying  forward  his  political  views  in  the 
mingled  temper  of  a  Caesar  and  a  Solomon,  though  with  the  abil- 
ities of  neither.  The  government  was  a  financial  bubble  and  a 
judicial  falsehood.  The  national  church  was  a  painted,  pictured, 
bedizened  "  House  of  Pryde,"  •  saved  fixjm  utter  reprobacy 
by  the  silent  protests  before  God  of  some  of-  his  hidden  ones  — 
the  salt  which  had  not  lost  its  savor.  Sbciety  was  a  shifting, 
bewildering,  corrupting  masquerade,  a  whirl  of  &shion  and  of 

*Sp«aierdcMrib«aU;  and  ill  tsulreM— Ulna: 

"  So  pnmd  >he  abyned  In  her  priocely  state, 
Looidng  to  HuTSD,  far  Earth  iba  did  diadi^iMi 
And  iltting  hrgb,  for  lowly  aba  did  hate: 
Lo,  nndenisBth  her  scorneral  feeu  wM  layna 
'  A  drMdfDl  dragon  with  a  bldaoDi  tnyne; 

And  In  bar  hand  ahe  held  a  mlrrtaoor  bright, 
Wherehi  her  lace  abe  often  Tie  wed  fayne." 

Tha  fVn^  QMcne,  B.  L  Canto  VIIL 
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folly,  in  which  eotmd  principles  of  human  iatercoorse  floated 
•bout  like  motes  in  the  Bunbeam,  and  vanity  and  vice  divided 
w  rather  shared  the  lordship  of  the  hour.  Thinking  -was 
subsidized  to  the  behests  of  these  reigning  powers.  Morali^ 
was  frittered  away  in  periods  of  most  nnezceptionable  rhetoric. 
Absolute  doctrines  in  governing  men's  souls  and  bodies  were 
promulgated  in  Ciceronian  prose.  Style  was  a  profoundly 
studied  art ;  and  certainly  it  was  brought  to  great  perfection, 
abating  no  little  of  an  over-delicate  mannerism,  as  when  Bon- 
houTs  translating  Demosthenes  makes  the  fiery  old  Greek 
address  the  Athenians  as  '^  Gentlemen."  But  the  mode  of 
saying  things  was  far  better  than  the  sentiments  generally  ex- 
pressed. The  writers  cared  far  less  for  truth  and  virtue  in 
iheir  compositions  than  for  *' I'abondance  et  la  divei'sit^  des 
tours,  I'harmonie  et  la  facility  de  la  periode,"  in  which  one  of 
their  critics  finds  the  fragrant,  intan^ble  quintessence  of  what 
we  call — style.  Here  was  a  temple  of  idols  tempting  as  well  as 
awaiting  the  iron  flail  of  the  iconoclast.  And  the  Goths  wen 
already  on  their  way  to  the  capitoL 

Of  the  brief  transition-stage  fivm  the  sapremacy  of  the 
chnrchmen  in  the  domain  of  letters  to  that  of  the  self-styled 
philosophers,  some  of  the  influential  and  popular  authors  were 
strongly  imbued  with  the  traditional  religious  spirit ;  whUe,  lees 
from  predetermined  pnrpose  than  from  the  steady  setting  of  the  , 
currents  around  and  within  them,  their  pens  often  ran  upon 
damaging  discussions  of  the  prevailing  abuses  of  the  times. 
The  Jansenist  Duke  de  St.  Simon  forcibly  represents  this  class 
of  writeis.  Master  of  a  style  of  quick,  penetrative,  magnetiz- 
ing power,  a  pictorial  narrator,  with  a  rare  art  of  catching 
and  sketching  the  Ukeness  of  distinguished  actors  in  the  scenes 
which  he  describes,  full  of  recollections  and  observations  of  men 
and  things,  he  wrote  the  memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Lonis  XIV. 
from  the  point  of  a  high-toned  aristocrat  and  at  the  same  time 
of  a  good  hater  of  that  monarch's  person,*  policy,  and  family. 
If  he  is  often  more  caustic  than  juat,  more  of  a  partisan  than 
a  judge,  if  he  flays  his  victim  much  in  the  way  of  an  Indian 
warrior  whose  foot  is  upon  his  prostrate  foe,  he  atones  for  this 
severity  by  a  keen  sensibility  to  genuine  goodness,  a  tender 
sympathy  with  suffering,  and  a  genius  for  exciting,  scindllating. 
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copious,  picturesque  word-play  which  our  author  calls  "  a  real 
phenomenon,"  No  one,  aaya  M.  Vinet,  has  darted  across  the 
fields,  on  the  restive  courser  of  the  French  language,  and  so 
broken  it  to  bit  and  spur,  as  St.  Simon.  He  puts  it  to  all  its 
possible  paces,  at  his  own  wayward  will.  His  thoughts  press 
forward,  sway  backward,  cross  each  other  "  like  a  crowd  in 
some  pablic  place."  A  kind  of  coerced  conciseness,  in  the 
melee  of  incidents  and  circumstances,  flashes  these  out  along 
his  page  "like  a  spark."  He  uses  &mihar  words  in  now  and 
remarkable  stretches  of  meaning  which  would  be  condemned  as 
forced  and  unlawful  but  for  a  happy  dexterity  which  jost  keeps 
the  use  from  being  an  abuse.  His  volumes  preserve  a  surpris- 
ing account  of  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  which  we  must 
give  the  briefest  possible  condensation  from  the  work  before  us. 
Monseigoeur  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  of  France,  was 
from  childhood  an  object  of  terror —  a  young  Nero  in  cruelty, 
passion,  rage  ;  fririous  in  pursuit  of  pleasure ;  fond  to  excess  of 
music,  gaming,  hunting ;  the  slave  of  every  appetite ;  savage 
and  bitter  in  his  jeats  and  sports.  With  this  he  joined  a  pro- 
digious mental  force  and  brilliancy ;  a  wit  which  cut  like  a 
&lchion  ;  and  a  grasp  of  abstract  truth  which  was  astonishing. 
A  head  like  an  Apollo ;  eyes  of  peculiar  beauty ;  a  look  '  lively, 
touching,  striking,  admirable  ; '  a  '  lofty,  refined,  and  intellec- 
tual expression ; '  curly,  chesnut-hair,  but  with  a  bad  mouth, 
were  conjoined  with  a  deformed  shape,  which  only  the  more 
distorted  his  malignant  disposition.  Tlie  best  of  tutors,  among 
them  Fenelon,  were  employed  to  train  this  prodigy  of  badness 
and  intellectuality,  but  with  little  of  satis&ction  in  the  results. 
Thus  the  case  stood  until  the  duke  was  about  eighteen,  when, 
says  the  historian,  in  a  str^  of  charming  devoutness : 

"  God,  who  is  master  of  all  hearts,  and  whose  divine  spirit  breathes 

where  He  wills,  performed  on  this  prince  a  work  of  conversion 

From  this  abyss  went  forth  a  prince  afikble,  pleasant,  humane,  mod- 
erate, patient,  modest,  {tenitent,  and,  as  far  as  was  suitable  to  his  con- 
dition, and  even  beyond  it,  humble  and  severe  to  himself.  ....  He 
placed  all  bis  strength  and  all  his  consolation  in  prayer,  and  sought 

his  preservatives  in  the  reading  of  pious  books Being  a 

novice  in  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  apprehensive  of  his  weakness 
in  regard  to  pleasure,  he  was  inclined  at  first  to  seek  solitude 
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How  strange  is  the  world!  It  had  treated  bim  with  abhorrence  ia  his 
first  condition,  and  it  was  tempted  to  despise  the  second. '  The  prince 
felt  it,  bore  it,  and  attached  with  joy  this  species  of  opprobium  to  the 
cross  of  his  Saviour,  that  he  might  feel  ashamed  at  the  bitter  remem- 
brance of  bis  former  pride." 

His  family  joined  the  persecution.  The  king,  a  zealot  in  hia 
own  operatic  devotions,  was  vexed  at  this  puritanic  piety,  espe- 
cially when  his  grandson  refused  to  be  present  at  the  court-ball 
at  Marly.  A  cabal  was  organized  agtunst  him  as  heir  to  the 
throne ;  but  his  irreproachable  life  and  great  sagacity  disarmed 
it  of  mischief.  He  wisely  returned  to  public  scenes  and  a£&irs, 
comprehending,  at  length, 

"  What  it  is  to  leave  God  for  God ;  and  how  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  peculiar  to  the  slate  in  which  God  had  placed  him 
is  the  solid  piety  most  agreeable  to  him." 

The  historian  is  enthusiastic  in  portraying  his  subject ;  his 
pages  take  on  the  hue  of  Christian  biography, 

"A  volume  would  not  sufficiently  describe  the  various  conversa- 
tions between  this  prince  and  me.  What  love  of  virtue !  What  self- 
denial  I  What  researches  I  What  results  1  What  purity  in  tho  end 
proposed  I  and,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  it,  what  reflection  of  the 
divinity  in  that  candid,  simple,  and  brave  soul,  which,  as  &r  as  it  is 
permitted  here  below,  had  preserved  its  image!  ....  With  so- 
many  and  so  great  accomplishments,  this  distinguished  prince  did  not 
&il  to  show  some  remains  of  humanity,  that  is  to  say,  some  defects,  and 
these  occasionally  by  no  means  decent.  ....  I  have  referred  else- 
where to  some  of  his  slight  &ult3,  which  in  spite  of  bis  age  were  still 
the  errors  of  childhood ;  and  which  were  sufflcieutly  corrected  every 
day  to  enable  ns  accurately  to  conjecture  that  they  would  soon  entirely 
disappear." 

This  wonderfully  transfonned  yonng  man  in  a  few  years 
nckened  and  died.  His  friend,  the  dnke,  thus  paints  his  last 
days. 

"  But,  great  God  1  what  a  spectacle  didst  Thou  give  us  in  him.  .  . . 
What  tender,  but  calm  views !  What  lively  transports  of  thanksgiv- 
ings, f>ecanse  he  bad  been  prevented  from  wielding  the  sceptre,  and 
from  the  account  of  it  which  be  must  have  rendered  I  What  submifl- 
aion,  and  how  perfect  I     What  ardent  love  of  God  1     What  an  acnte 
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perception  of  his  own  nothingness  and  sins !  What  a  magnificent 
idea  of  inliDite  mercy !  What  religious  and  bumble  fear !  What 
sober  confidence  1  What  wise  peace  !  What  readings  !  What  con- 
tinual prajers  1  What  an  ardent  desire  for  the  lost  sacraments ! 
What  profound  recollection  I  What  invindble  patience  !  What  gen- 
tleness, and  what  constant  goodness  to  every  one  who  came  near  him  ! 
What  pure  love,  which  urged  him  to  go  to  God !  France  fell  at  length 
under  this  last  punishment.  God  showed  her  a  prince  whom  she  did 
not  deserve.  The  earth  was  not  worthy  of  him  ;  he  was  already  ripe 
for  the  happiness  of  eternity." 

This  IB  an  episode  which  we  should  not  have  expected  to 
meet  in  the  annals  of  such  a  period.  Making  &ir  allowance 
for  personal  affection  and  for  French  vivacity  of  narrative,  it 
bears  internal  proof  of  a  genuine  renewal  of  God's  Spirit. 
What  effect  the  life  and  government  of  such  a  king  would 
have  liad  on  the  nation  ^ven  over  to  retribution,  is  a  vain 
conjecture.  Quite  unlike  the  restive,  impulsive  St.  Simon,  our 
old  friend  Rollin  belongs  to  this  interval,  another  Catholic  of 
the  Jansenist  school.  From  wormwood  to  honey,  says  our 
critic,  is  the  passage  from  the  great  duke  to  the  cutler's  son. 
Kollin's  authority  as  an  historian  is  forever  set  aside  on  numer- 
ous points  by  more  modern  investigators.  But  in  his  day  he 
laid  a  broad  foundation  for  the  hold  which  he  still  keeps  of  our 
book-shelves  —  a  foundation  of  honest,  transparent,  benevolent 
virtue,  running  its  thoughts  and  delineations  into  a  clear,  whole- 
some, mellifluous  style,  moral  enough  for  fashionable  dames, 
and  religious  enough  for  the  tepid  sentiment  of  a  very  mod- 
erate recognition  of  God  in  the  earth.  Young  people  of  a 
studious  turn  love  him  yet,  and  in  truth  they  might  resort  to 
many  a  worse  oracle.  He  gives  advice  like  a  &ther,  and  reads 
homilies  out  of  the  old  Assyrian  and  Carthaginian  imbroglloi^ 
which  ought  to  have  made  the  century  and  a  half  of  hia  easy 
reign  better  tlwn  it  unfortunately  has  been.  To  bis  wretched 
successors  at  home,*he  was  evidently  no  more  than  "  the  very 
lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well 
on  an  instrument ; "  for  though  they  beard  his  words,  tliey  did 
them  not  —  the  &te  of  many  another  prophet  much  more 
Ezekielesqne  than  he. 

A  contemporary  of  this  well-meornDg  historian — the  thougfat- 
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fill,  epigrammatic,  fragmentary  Vauvenargues  —  might  have 
been  one  of  these  to  his  backsliding  generation,  had  he  added 
to  his  really  independent  and  puritanic  intellect  a  hearty  belief 
in  Christianity.  He  has  been  called  the  Pascal  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  points  of  resemblance  between  liim  and 
the  illustrious  Port-Royalist  are  striking.  He,  too,  died  young, 
after  a  life  of  singular  personal  sufferings  ;  and  left  his  observa- 
tions of  men  and  society  in  the  same  broken,  Incompleted 
condidon  in  which  his  prototype's  profoundly  suggestive  and 
weighty  hints  upon  religion  survived  his  early  death  —  rough 
blocks  of  stone,  unhewn  timbers,  to  be  shaped  and  fitted  by 
other  hands  into  the  living  temple  of  knowledge.  "  A  wan- 
dering star  in  tlie  age  in  which  he  was  bom,  Vauvenargues 
was  really  a  being  by  himself."  A  strong  friendship  connected 
him  with  Voltaire  in  the  more  yonthfiil  days  of  the  latter ; 
and  it  has  been  queried  whether,  if  Vauvenargues  had  lived, 
the  career  of  Voltaire  might  not  have  been  greatly  restrained 
from  the  lengths  of  licentiousness  to  which  it  ultimately  de- 
flected. Probably  not.  Both  were  deists ;  with  wide  consti- 
tntional  variations,  amounting  to  an  almost  diametrical  mental 
0|^osition  j  but  the  common  fault  of  a  want  of  spiritual  faith 
mnst  have  been  &tal  to  any  very  decisive  influence  over  the 
"  prince  of  scofiers."     Satan  cannot  cast  oat  Satan. 

Vauvenargues  wrote,  or  rather  talked,  about  virtne  and 
duty,  with  a  kind  of  admiration  which  is  not  unfrequent  among 
contemplative  unbelievers.  "  August  religion  1  Sweet  and 
noble  belief!  how  can  men  live  without  thee?  Is  it  not  quite 
clear  that  something  is  wanting  to  men  when  their  pride  re- 
jects thee  ?  "  Indications  of  this  '  sense  of  beanty  or  feeling 
of  regret '  are  not  evidence  of  a  Christian  heart.  They  weave 
themselves  into  the  stoical  morality  of  another  mach  more  noted 
author  of  this  period  —  Montesquieu,  giving  to  many  of  his 
pages  quite  a  Christian  air ;  yet  it  would  be  more  than  a  Co- 
rinthian charity  to  call  the  writer  of  "  L'Esprit  des  Loix "  a 
soundly  religious  man.  That  be  was  one  of  the  men  who 
widely  shape  the  future  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  "  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  (says  Vinet,)  among  the  great  minds  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  which  I  feel  a  powerful  attraction." 
Bat  fimmoDs,  as  his  recent  biographer  tells  us,  often  tried  to 
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read  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws,"  but  coTild  never  hold  ont ;  p.  73  :  a 
perplexing  discrepancj,  not  only  in  hterary  taate,  bat  in  phil- 
osophical judgment,  between  two  eminent  teachers  of  theolog- 
ical science. 

Self-poised  and  proud  of  himself,  yet  timid  in  intercourse 
with  others  —  with  a  strong  natural  reli^onsness,  yet  never 
getting  beyond  the  porch  of  the  sanctuary  —  the  productions 
of  this  gi^ed  man  exhibit,  with  all  their  clearnei^^  and  elo- 
quence, a  singular  absence  of  thoroughly-settled  principles  con- 
trolling his  convictions  and  inspiring  his  labors.  The  "  Persian 
liCtters  "  brought  him  early  into  public  notice, — a  piquant 
melange  of  lively  satire  and  serious  reflection  upon  human 
a&irs ;  now  running  off  into  pictures  of  lascivious  pleasure 
and  manners,  anon  inculcating  lessons  of  severe  self-control ; 
frivolous  by  purpose,  yet  ever  with  a  shading  into  some  graver 
mood ;  the  whole  thing  is  just  such  a.  medley  as  clever  writers 
love  to  shred  together  out  of  "  metaphysics,  theology,  politics, 
literature,  morality"  and  immorality,  sense  and  nonsense.  The 
style  sparkles  with  ideas,  conceits,  and  splendidly  illumined 
language.  The  temper  of  the  work  is  bold,  almost  to  reckless- 
ness. Writing  these  letters  with  the  fire  of  less  than  thirty 
years,  and  with  a  free  abandon,  Montesquieu's  whole  genius 
gets  a  completer  portraiture  here  than  perhaps  in  any  subse- 
quent effort  of  his  pen. 

The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Borne  was  a  theme  well  suited 
to  captivate  his  highly  ima^native  and  philosophical  mind, 
and  under  this  title  he  wrote  upon  that  subject  in  a  strong, 
dignified,  sententious  style,  worthy  the  argument,  with  graphic 
delineations  of  the  grandeur  and  baseness  of  the  supremacy  of 
that  mistress  of  the  world,  and  unstinted  denunciatioa  of  its 
violations  of  human  nature  and  rights.  This  disquisition,  de- 
signedly or  not,  was  a  demand  for  public  reforms  in  a  state 
crushed  by  almost  another  Boman  tyranny.  Under  the  toga 
of  a  classical  advocate,  a  ke^i  eye  and  firm  hand  are  sharply 
probing  contemporary  abuses  and  diseases  in  the  body  politic 

But  the  fame  of  Montesquieu  mainly  rests  upon  his  *'  Spirit 
of  Laws."  This  undertakes  an  analysis  of  government  in  its 
different  forms,  and  the  life  which  works  through  them.  It 
treats  of  the  shaping  agency  of  external  circumstances  as  affect- 
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iDg  huioan  lawB,  and  their  internal  forces  and  tendencies.  It 
cost  its  author  twenty  years  of  labor.  Though  directly  dis- 
claiming to  write  in  the  interests  of  revolntionary  agitation,  and 
indeed  lukewarm  as  Laodicea  in  comparison  with  later  publi- 
cists, Montesquieu  could  hardly  have  helped  the  increasing  drift 
of  things  around  him  more  effectually  than  hy  issuing,  in  1749, 
this  temperate,  learned,  imposing,  stimulating  treatise.  He  did 
not  particularly  concern  himself  with  any  one  sort  of  adminis- 
trative power,  but  passed  under  his  critical  survey  the  prom- 
inent modes  of  political  institutions  as  the  working  machineiy 
of  civilized  communities.  The  book  b  rich  in  wisdom,  abounds 
in  "  elevated,  useful,  and  practical  truths."  Its  style  is  vigor- 
ous, imaginalive,  often  sublime  in  eloquence ;  hut  occasionally 
the  method  of  the  author  falls  off  into  a  fanciful  freakishness, 
as  where  he  gives  the  reader  whole  chapters  of  only  three  lines, 
and  those  not  remarkably  overweighted  with  thought  —  a  ca- 
price much  worthier  of  Lawrence  Sterne's  eccentric  taste.  A 
graver  defect  is  a  faulty  distribution  of  topics  —  Voltaire  named 
him  "  the  skipping  Montesquieu  "  —  and  a  large  discount  of 
felse  theorizing.  He  could  not  throw  off  the  spell  of  the  sen- 
sual, secularizing,  materializing  sentiments  of  his  day ;  its  poison 
vitiates  the  life-blood  of  his  philosophy,  condemning  him,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  for  "  opening  the  way  to  fatalism,  to  polit- 
ical atheism,  and  to  Machiavelism."  A  caustic  bit  of  irony 
amuses  us  in  a  pretended  search  for  reasons  to  justify  African 
slavery.  Have  the  confederate  Jeroboams  been  studying  back- 
wards the  "  Esprit  des  Loix  ?  " 

"  Were  I  to  vindicate  our  right  to  make  slaves  of  the  negroes,  these 
should  be  my  arguments.  The  Europeans,  having  extirpated  the  - 
Americans,  were  obliged  to  make  slaves  of  the  Africans,  for  clearing 
sncb  vast  tracts  of  land.  Sugar  would  be  too  dear,  if  the  plants  which 
produce  it  were  cultivated  by  any  otLer  than  slaves.  These  creatures 
are  all  over  black,  and  with  such  a  flat  noae,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
pitied.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  God,  who  is  a  wise  Being, 
should  place  a  soul,  espedally  a  good  soul,  in  such  a  black,  ugly  body. 
The  color  of  the  skin  may  be  determined  by  that  of  the  hair,  which, 
among  the  Egyptians  —  the  best  philosophers  in  the  world  —  was  of 
such  importance,  that  they  put  to  death  all  the  red-haired  men  who 
fell  into  their  bauds.    The  negroes  prefer  a  glass  necklace  to  that  of 
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gold,  wbich  polite  nations  so  highly  value ;  can  there  be  a  greater 
proof  of  their  wanting  common  seiiBe  ?  It  ia  impossible  for  ns  to  sup- 
pose these  creatures  to  be  men,  because,  allomng  them  to  be  men,  a 
BUBpicion  would  follow,  that  we  ourselves  are  not  Christiana." 

A  fer  more  tmmerons  class  of  writers  before  the  Revolution 
was  distinctly  aimed  at,  express,  in  their  polite  and  easy  pages, 
the  sneering,  heartless,  polished  scepticism  of  the  liour,  unre- 
lieved by  any  vestiges  of  Christian  or  moral  reverence  save  as 
perchance  for  scnlimental  or  artistic  effect.  Laborious  about 
trifles  and  triflers  in  serious  things,  they  delighted  their  admirers 
with  a  never  wearying  sprightliness,  and  demoralized  them  with 
an  atmosphere,  inhaled  at  every  pore,  of  subtlest,  most  fragrant 
miasm.  Among  these  authors,  Le  Sage  still  finds  readers,  be- 
yond his  own  countrymen,  to  laugh  over  the  whimsical  adven- 
tures of  "  Gil  Bias  "  and  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux."  But,  passing 
Others,  Fontenelle  is  the  chief  of  this  corps  of  liUirateurt ;  in 
nothing  great,  says  Hallam,  though  for  the  most  part  of  a  life 
of  one  hundred  years  enjoying  "  the  full  sunshine  of  Parisian 
literature,  without  care  and  without  disease."  "  We  get  the 
exact  type  of  his  times  in  this  passionless,  &ntastical,  witty, 
semi-serious,  philosophist ;  paradoxical,  good-natured,  egotisti- 
cal, and  always  sure  to  take  care  of  himself.  'His  wisdom 
consisted  in  living  morally  and  intellectually  in  a  moderate 
temperature  ...  a  tepid  existence,  but  pleasant,  like  every- 
thing which  is  lukewarm.'  For  the  last  third  of  his  long 
career  he  devoted  himself  to  scientific  memoirs.  His  own 
spirit  and  that  of  his  age  may  be  seen  in  the  *  coquettish, 
bondoir-air'  prettiness  and  pettyness  with  which  he  opens  a  tre^ 
tise  on  astronomy.     He  brings  in  an  imaginary  interlocutor : 

"  Do  you  not  feel,  said  I  to  her,  that  the  day  even  is  not  so  beautiful 
■B  a  beautiful  night  ?  Yes,  she  answered ;  the  beauty  of  tbe  day  is 
like  a  beauty  with  a  fair  oomplexioQ,  who  baa  more  brilliancy ;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  night  is  a  brunette  who  is  more  striking.  I  agree,  re- 
plied I ;  but  in  return,  a  person  of  &ir  complexirai,  such  as  you,  would 
make  me  enjoy  a  more  pteasaut  dream  than  the  finest  night  in  the 
world,  with  all  its  beauty,  resembling  a  brunette." 

This  was  the  lettered  training  of  a  generation  of  people  for 
*  "  IntrodnctiDii  to  ttas  Llttimtan  of  Enrape,"  VoL  n.  p.  400. 
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that  coming  ruffled  raffianism  which  Fontenellfl  lived  long 
enongh  to  see  the  be^nnings  oi,  and  which  made  him  exclaim, 
in  his  hundredth  year,  *'  I  am  afraid  of  the  horrible  certainty 
which  1  now  meet  with  everywhere."  The  miserable  hypocri- 
sies and  godlessness  of  his  day  were  bringing  forth  their  serpent- 
broods.  But  even  a  French  revolution  could  not  go  forv,-ard 
without  its  sOk-bosed  escort,  though  trailing  along  its  bloody  route 
a  countless  gant  cuhttea  rank  and  file.  We  never  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  perfumed  kerchi^,  even  within  bearing  of  the 
guillotine's  stroke.  **A  sub-delegate  complained  to  the  inten- 
dant  of  Paris  that  his  feelings  were  so  sensitive  he  could  not 
discharge  the  duties  of  bis  office  without  moments  of  poignant 
grief."  *     The  sublime  of  affectation  I 

We  are  &3t  approaching  the  time,  when  (to  quote  again  the 
author  just  referred  to  and  the  same  work}  "the  French  made, 
in  1789,  the  greatest  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
people  to  sever  their  history  into  two  parts,  so  to  speak,  and  to 
tear  open  a  gulf  between  their  past  and  their  future."  To 
accomplish  this,  literary  men  with  no  experience  of  public  ai&irs, 
mere  speculative  thinkers,  had  inaugurated  themselves  as  the 
nation's  political  oracles,  and  inoculated  the  people  with  their 
doctrines,  heralding  a  kind  of  logical  revolution  on  abstract 
ideas,  draped  in  rhetorical  phrases,  but  as  soulless  as  a  statue  of 
snow.  "  When  the  time  came  for  action,  men  dealt  with  polit- 
ical questions  on  literary  principles."  The  Corypheus  of  this 
acceleraUng  movement  was  the  man  whose  name  is  alike  most 
famous  and  most  infamous  in  French  letters. 

Voltaire's  works,  numbering  at  first  a  hundred  volumes,  now 
fill,  in  their  collected  form,  a  library  by  themselves  of  seventy 
volumes.  He  kept  himself  incessantly  before  the  public,  is- 
suing something  almost  every  month  ;  tolerating  no  rival  near 
his  throne ;  "  vengeance,  pride,  liatred,"  bis  chief  inspiratioa. 
He  wrote  every  sort  of  literature  with  the  same  seeming  facil- 
ity, but  always  with  the  special  pleading  of  an  attorney  sharp- 
ening his  log^c  or  bis  rhetoric  to  the  propagandism  of  bis  one 
idea  —  the  constructing  of  a  mere  intellectual  and  materialistic 
civilization,  which  he  tried  hard  to  persuade  himself  and  bis 
clan  was  possible.  What  Voltaire  failed  to  do,  will  Mr.  Buckle 
■  Da  ToeqnaTDle'a  "  Old  B  jglma  and  tha  BeTolattoo,"  p.  Si. 
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succeed  in  accomplishing?  A  poet  without  the  vital  spark, 
his  fluent  versification  was  original  and  impressive  after  the 
insipidities  of  Fontenelle.  But  no  lofty  enthusiasm  fires  his 
muse ;  merely  a  hot  thirst  for  glory.  "  Epic  poems  (says 
Vinet)  are  true  human  bibles  ; "  but  Voltaire  had  not  only  no 
"  religious  heart,"  he  had  not  even  a  "  religious  imagination." 
The  "  Henriade  "  glitters,  but  never  warms.  In  the  drama, 
he  is  a  good  artificer  of  situations,  complications,  and  stage- 
efiects.  Hia  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  sodety 
gave  him  the  masteiy  of  the  popular  ear  and  passion.  But  he 
knew  not'  the  soul  of  man  as  did  Shakespeare  ;  he  had  no  line 
to  sound  its  profoundest  depths,  no  vision  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  the  infinite,  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  a 
spiritual  existence.  He  had  no  self-knowledge,  nor  power  of 
reflection  by  which  to  acquire  it,  and,  through  it,  a  true  concep- 
tion of  humanity.  This  is  fatal  to  dramatic  excellence.  He 
puts  up  grand  bazaars  and  fancy  snmmer-palacca  tecundum  artem, 
but  he  builds  no  grand  cathedrals  in  which  the  spirit  may  feel 
its  own  divineness,  and  adore  its  Maker.  In  prose  composi- 
tion, his  characteristics  are  a  natural  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  expression,  an  unfailing  vivacity,  and  a  surprising  practical 
adaptability  to  the  men  and  the  times  about  him,  —  a  common 
sense  in  pursuing  his  objects  which  is  as  sure  in  him  as  an  ani- 
mal instinct.  But  there  is  no  weight  nor  majesty  of  movement. 
The  philosophy  of  life  is  of  the  lowest  grade,  without  loftiness 
of  aspiration  or  breadth  of  apprehension.  The  man  has  no 
wings,  however  nimble  of  foot.  He  has  the  sharpness  of  short- 
siglited  people  for  very  near  objects,  but  no  eye-glass  to  bring 
distant  prospects  within  reach.  This  describes  his  handling  of 
literary  criticism.  In  history,  he  was  a  tasteful  eulogist  of 
periods  and  persons  that  captivated  his  fency  for  some  exhibi- 
tion of  uncommon  power  or  splendor  —  as  Charles  of  Sweden 
and  liouis  XIV. ;  of  such  he  wrote  with  rare  elegance,  but 
without  r^rd  to  consistency  or  sincerity,  to  truth  or  Justice. 
Without  feith  in  God  or  providence,  without  any  grasp  of  a 
unity  of  causation  or  purpose  thus  derived,  be  gives  us  a  marked 
illustration  of  Lamertine's  landscape  to  which  the  painter  has 
forgotten  to  put  a  sky. 

Voltaire's  emergence  upon  the  stage  of  French  a&ira  was 
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just  at  the  transition-line  between  the  empires  of  hypocrisy  and 
licentiousness.  Respectably  bom,  the  Jesuits  were  his  first 
schoolmasters,  and  he  put  their  well -remembered  lessons  to 
adroit  OSes  in  after  years.  The  youthful  protSge  of  a  Parisian 
woman  of  pleasure,  he  early  saw  behind  the  cui't^n  of  more 
than  a  mock  theatre  ;  he  took  degrees  In  free  living  and  think- 
ing, which  thoroughly  corrupted  his  whole  being  before  his 
boyhood  ended.  Incapable  of  repose  as  quicksilver,  with  which 
his  veins  seemed  to  be  injected,  he  was  always  moving,  stirring, 
hurrying  from  spot  to  spot  —  bold,  reckless,  fearless  of  com- 
ment and  scandal,  the  concentrated  distillation  of  a  revolution- 
ary Frenchman  —  a  bom  destructive.  His  nature  was  a  com- 
pound of  audacity,  vanity,  sensibility,  intellectuality,  frivoli^, 
sensuality.  "  Gorge  yourselves  with  pleasures  (he  wrote  in 
advanced  life)  ;  as  for  me,  I  can  do  no  more.  I  have  finished 
my  time."  Incapable  of  love,  he  never  forgave  an  unfavorable 
cridcism,  even  of  his  allies  in  the  antichristian  crusade.  This 
is  what  he  says  of  Rousseau :  "  I  should  not  have  attributed  to 
Jean-Jacques  genius  and  eloquence.  I  find  in  him  no  genius. 
His  detestable  romance,  'Heloise,'  is  absolutely  devoid  of  k. 
'  Emilius,'  in  like  manner,  and  all  bis  other  works,  are  those 

of  an  empty  declaimer He  thought  that  he  resembled 

Diogenes,  and  he  has  scarcely  the  honor  of  resembling  his 
dog."  He  told  the  truth,  all  but  in  the  "  friendship,"  when  he 
said  once :  "  I  am  of  a  character  which  nothing  can  bend, 
firm  in  fnendship  and  in  feeling,  and  fearing  nothing  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come."  Few  loved  him ;  his 
whole  generation  feared  him.  His  satire  was  like  scalding 
lava,  and  he  poured  it  out  with  a  malignant  luxury  of  delight, 
it  mattered  little  upon  whom,  as  in  that  most  atrocious  of  his 
dramas,  "  La  Pucelle ; "  and  then  most  solemnly  denied  the 
parentage  of  hb  own  wicked  spite.  He  was  a  libertine  in  let- 
ters beyond  all  his  compeers,  acknowledging  no  law  but  his 
own  changeful  mood.  But  strong  as  was  his  destructive  arm,, 
the  havoc  of  hb  onsets  was  largely  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
goodness,  the  universal  lack  of  iaitb,  in  his  day.  He  did  not 
make  his  age ;  it  caught  him  up  on  its  already  swollen  cui^ 
rent,  to  which,  in  turn,  he  gave  a  deeper  and  mpre  rapid  flow. 
He  smote  the  comers  of  a  rotten  house,  like  a  wind  from  the 
VOL.  II.  — NO.  II.  2a 
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desert,  and  its  beams  and  pillars  tumbled  into  a  beap  of  con- 
fusion. 

Voltaire  is  the  human  Mephistopbiles ;  beartlesa,  Bardonic, 
brilliant,  selfisb,  full  of  power  And  inedible  meanness,  the  cal- 
mination  of  scoffing  infidelity.  When  he  is  meny,  "  there  is 
bell  in  that  smile ;  "  a  satanic  mockery  — 

"  That  laughs  alike  at  ruin  and  redemptioD." 

Yet  he  was  opposed  to  persecution,  and  is  said  to  hare  taken 
an  annual  fever  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  When  danger- 
ously sick,  his  courage  &iled  him.  In  a  slighter  illness,  twenty 
years  before,  he  had  taken  the  eucharist  as  a  matter  of  sport, 
for  which  scandalous  comedy  even  D'AIembert  censured  him. 
Now  his  oration  in  Paris,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  million, 
"Long  live  the  author  of  ' La  Pucelle  I '"  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  his  wretched  death  ;  just  before  which  he  agmn  sent 
ibr  a  priest,  and  put  his  name  to  this  confession,  which  alone 
was  wanting  to  change  our  horror  at  his  crimes  into  a  contempt 
of  his  pusOlanimity : 

"  I,  the  QDdersigned,  declare,  that  being  attacked  four  days  since 
with  a  vomiting  of  blood,  at  the  age  of  eighth-four,  as  I  was  unable  to 
crawl  to  churcb,  the  rector  of  SL  Sulpice  ntehed  to  add  to  his  good 
workd  by  sending  to  me  the  Abb6  Gauthier,  a  priest  I  confessed 
myself  to  him,  and  if  I  die,  I  die  in  the  holy  Catholic  reli^on  in  which 
I  was  bom,  hoping  in  the  mercy  of  God  that  he  will  pardoa  all  my 
faults  ;  and  if  I  have  scandaliied  the  churcb,  I  ask  ptinloa  for  it  from 
God  and  from  her." 

M.  Vinet  holds  the  balances  with  a  steady  hand  in  weighing 
the  life  of  this  strange  being.  We  use  some  of  his  terms,  but 
not  with  exact  quotation.  Not  more  wicked  than  some  others, 
his  wickedness  was  more  &eely  developed.  God  and  conscience 
gave  no  law  to  his  conduct ;  he  had  only  instincts,  many  pos- 
itively bad,  othen  not.  There  was  no  harmony  in  bis  nature ; 
be  was  made  up  of  ever-repeating  antitheses,  and  multiplying 
extravagances.  He  is  great,  but  never  sublime.  Bitter  and 
gross  in  his  assaults  upon  Christianity,  he  forged  authorities  for 
bis  statements  .which  had  no  existence.  He  appealed  to  prej- 
udices, and  argued  by  sophisms.     He  was  not  an  atheist,  but 
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his  d&sm  was  noUiing  better.  His  God  had  no  personality  or 
consistent  character.  He  had  an  ideal  of  civilisttioa  and  a 
feeling  of  social  justice ;  he  dealt  with  &ct8  rather  than  with 
principles ;  but  be  was  lame  as  a  reasoner,  and  a  despiser  of 
hamanity  with  all  his  pretended  zeal  for  its  improvement. 
Absolute  as  was  his  swaj  as  an  autocrat  in  the  world  of  lei> 
ters,  it  was  brief  as  it  was  universal.  "  Beyond  the  age  of  the 
Empire,  in  which  he  had  some  imitators  in  satire  and  tragedy, 
Voltaire,  as  a  man  of  literature,  no  longer  exists  in  literary 


The  irony  of  Voltaire  and  the  misanthrophy  of  Rousseau 
were  the  blind  guides  of  that  most  miserable  of  the  ages  into 
"tlie  Uackness  of  darkness."  We  cannot  pause  upon  such 
names  as  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius,  BufFoo ;  nor  long 
upon  this  "  compound  of  mud  and  fire,"  as  the  Edinburgh 
Review  styled  the  Genevese  recluse ;  which  volcanic  combi- 
nation was  habitually  in  a  state  of  active  exploaiveness  or 
sub-base  growling  of  suppressed  wrath.  Different  as  was  con- 
stitutionally  possible  from  Voltaire,  Rousseau  possessed  not  a 
grain  of  common-sense.  Sentiment,  sensibOity,  passionatenesa, 
imaginativeness  running  into  a  dreamy  reverie,  fitted  him  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  class  whom  the  dry,  keen, 
practical  spint  of  VtJtaire  could  never  attract  or  satisfy.  He 
was  the  loadstone  of  the  melancholic  and  romantic  tempera- 
ments of  the  age.  But  he  ousled  and  corrupted  his  admirers 
by  offering  to  their  reHgious  longings  a  worthless,  deathly  food 
—  a  gospel  of  stone,  and  serpent,  and  scorpion,  instead  of  the 
bread  which  their  hunger  craved. 

A  precocious  and  meditative  youth,  left  to  his  own  safe-keep- 
ing, Romsean  says  of  himself;  "  at  twelve,  I  was  a  Roman,  at 
twenty,  a  blackguard."  The  story  of  those  yeara  is  fiuniliar. 
His  nature  had  great  constitutional  excellences  and  defects.  A 
morlud  element  vitiated  it  which  subsequent  experiences  aggra- 
vated into  downright  monomania.  From  the  £nt  there  was  a 
love  of  solitude,  not  only  for  its  liberties,  but  from  an  ori^nal 
sympathy  with  its  isolation  from  other  lives.  His  character 
was  man^  by  an  nttei  destitution  of  moral  firmness,  filling 
his  intercourse  with  society  with  all  manner  of  pettf  deceptions 
and  meannesses.     This  he  was  conscious  of,  and  has  himself 
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minutelj  detailed ; .  yet,  by  an  iiDaccoiintable  contradiction,  he 
was  proud  to  excess  of  himself  as  a  pattern  of  manly  virtue,  not 
hesitating  to  write  to  a  correspondent ;  "  I  .  .  always  believed 
myself  and  .  .  still  believe  myself,  all  things  considered,  the 
beat  of  men."  A  bad  friend,  ungrateful,  untrue,  especially  to 
women,  and  a  father  who,  with  all  his  sensitiveness,  cast  ofT  liis 
oSspring  upon  the  public  charities,  ho  nevertheless  could  make 
tbis  appeal  in  his  "Confessions"  which  he  penned  to  clear  bis 
reputation  with  posterity  ■■ 

"  Let  the  trumpet  of  the  last  jadgment  sooad  wheD  it  mill,  I  go 
with  this  book  in  my  hand  and  present  myself  berore  the  sovereign 
Judge.  I  will  say  aloud,  There  is  what  I  have  done,  what  I  have 
thought,  what  I  have  been.  I  have  shown  Eayselfwbat  I  was  —  con- 
temptible  and  vile  when  I  was  so ;  good,  generous,  and  elevated  when 
I  was  so.  I  have  unveiled  the  inner  man,  such  na  thou,  O  eternal  God, 
hast  seen  him  thyself.  Gather  around  me  the  innumerable  number 
of  my  equals  to  listen  to  my  confesaioas.  .  .  .  Let  each  of  them  in  his 
torn  lay  open  his  heart  at  the  foot  of  thy  throne  with  the  same  sincer- 
i^,  and  then  let  a  single  one  say,  if  he  dare,  I  was  better  than  that 

Libertine  as  he  was,  by  his  own  revelations,  in  heart  and 
practice,  this  astonishing  self-conceit  has  an  explanation  in  the 
consciousness  which  he  felt,  and  has  given  evidence  of  in  his 
productions,  of  a  deep  sense  of  spiritual  beauty  and  justice ;  in 
the  consent  also  of  his  understanding  to  a  high  standard  of  ab- 
■  stract  morality.  No  one  has  discoursed  more  eloquently  and 
tenderly  of  these  things  than  this  impassioned,  poetical  novelist. 
Kor  was  he  sordid  in  his  feelings,  nor  nnrdenting  in  his  hatreds, 
like  Voltaire.  When  he  could  no  longer  love  this  vindictive 
rival,  he  could  address  to  Mm  a  dignified  and  temperate  letter, 
professing  still  an  admiration  for  his  contemporary's  writings 
which  could  no  longer  be  extended  to  his  person, 

Rousseau  was  a  nature-worshipper  of  the  intensest  devout- 
ness.  He  loved  the  still  life  of  her  sequestered  haunts  with  an 
unaffected  enthusiasm.  He  quaffed  the  cup  of  pleasure  which 
she  there  mingled  for  him  with  an  exquisite  zest.  He  under- 
stood the  physical  life  around  him,  and  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 
This  was  one  secret  of  his  popular  power  —  the  magic  wand  of 
an  interpreter  to  duller  souls  of  the  wonders,  beauties,  myste- 
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ries  of  the  material  world.  By  fer  tha  most  suLtile  and  peoe- 
tratJTe  genius  of  his  age,  his  electrical  utterances  vibrated  the 
nation  as  the  rin^ng  of  bells  or  the  clash  of  moaic  undulates 
the  atmosphere.  His  spirit  was  full  of  the  minor  melodies, 
through  which  a  *'  hidden  wail,"  as  in  the  singing  of  the  slave, 
is  always  running.  He  had  the  air  of  a  seriouB,  earnest  man. 
'*  Man  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  remaioe  s  serious  being ; 
whoever  speaks  to  him  in  a  serious  way  has  a  better  chance  of 
being  listened  to  with  attention.  .  .  .  The  people,  when  men 
laugh  with  them,  think  they  laugh  at  them.  The  massee  are 
serious."  He  was  aupersdtioas.  Musing  one  day  in  a  grove 
on  iiitnre  destinies,  he  found  himself  mechanically  throwing 
stones  at  the  trees.     A  thought  struck  him. 

"I  said  to  myaelf,  I  am  going  to  cast  thia  atone  at  the  tree  opposite 
to  me  1  if  I  hit  it,  then  this  is  a  aign  of  salvation ;  if  I  miss  it,  it  is  a 
sign  of  damnation.  Iq  eajing  so,  I  threw  the  stone  with  a  trembling 
hand  and  nilh  a  fearfully  beating  heart,  bnt  so  successfully  that  it 
struck  the  very  middle  of  the  tree,  which  really  was  not  difficult,  for  I 
took  care  to  ohoose  one  very  thick  and  very  near.  From  that  time 
I  DO  longer  doubted  of  my  salvation." 

Singularly  enough,  with  all  his  weaknesses  and  irregularities 
of  mind,  Boussean  possessed  the  reasoning  power  in  a  very  high 
degree.  His  lo^c  was  almost  &ultless  in  its  unstudied  pro- 
cesses, saving  this  —  that  he  was  almost  sure  to  start  from  &lse 
premises.  In  this  he  was  the  most  irreclaimable  of  sophists. 
Bnt  admit  his  postulates  and  his  conclusions  were  inevitable. 
Hence  the  mischief  of  his  influence  upon  the  unsettled  minds 
of  his  countrymen.  His  treatises  on  socie^,  government,  edu- 
cation, manners,  reli^on,  abound  with  noble,  admirable  pas- 
sages as  far  beyond  the  range  of  Voltaire's  conception  as  a  star 
in  heaven  transcends  the  white  phosphorescence  of  decaying 
wood.  Bnt  they  are  fraught  with  error,  delosioQ,  &lsehood, 
which  to  believe  is  to  die.  Yet  his  aim  was  not  destructive, 
bnt  rather  reconstructive,  fatally  as  he  mistodc  the  only  true 
re^neration  of  society.  He  did  eves  more  harm  to  the  world 
than  his  greatest  contemporary,  because  his  grasp  took  hold  of 
its  innermost  heart :  hut  be  was  never  irreverent  like  the  scoffer 
of  Femey,  though  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  neither  in  turn. 
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He  died  two  months  after  Voltaire,  "  in  solitude,  in  abandon- 
ment, and  almost  in  indigence ; "  haunted  for  years  with  the 
phantom  of  his  own  suspicions  that  everybody  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  blast  his  renown  and  destroy  his  peace  —  a  piti- 
able wreck  as  of  a  golden  treasure-ship  on  some  sunken  reef, 
with  thousands  of  other  freighted  argosies  following  in  its  wake, 
going  \o  pieces  upon  the  same  treacherous  coast. 

These  men,  so  gifted  and  so  reprobate,  did  the  work,  as 
others  before  us  have  said,  to  which  they  were  sent.  "  They 
remind  us  of  those  who  ravage  nations,  and  who  receive,  like 
Genseric,  this  word  of  command:  "(7o  to  the  peoples  against 
whom  the  wind  of  QocCa  torath  blowa." 
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8.  The  North  American  Eeviem.  April,  1862.  Art.  IX. 
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4.  The  American  Quarterly  Church  Review  and  Ecclesiastical 
Register.  Janusirj,  1862.  Akt.  II.  The  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  and  the  Oriental  Chorches. 

Is  Christianity  better  than  heathenism  7  Are  the  Gospels 
above  the  Vedas  ?  Is  Christ  more  than  Confucius,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  more  than  the  "  Great  Spirit "  ?  These  questions 
arose  unbidden  as  we  read  the  "  Christian  Examiner's  "  article 
on  the  "  Memorial  Volume  "  of  the  American  Board.  What 
could  the  yolame  be  that  suggested  such  a  review  ?  We  had  not 
yet  opened  it     What  could  be  the  critic's  critical  or  Christian 
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stand-point  to  see  and  saj  such  things  ?  We  at  once  procured 
the  Memorial,  and  read  it  from  pre&ce  to  appendix,  and  then 
again  read  the  "  Examiner."  We  cannot  see  how  it  has  said 
so  mnch,  and  ^et  so  little  abont  the  book,  failed  so  totally  to 
grasp  it  and  the  topics  of  which  it  makes  record,  and  yet  found 
so  many  items  and  phrases  to  set  in  quotation  marks  and  sur- 
round with  unamiable  sayings. 

"  Rev.  Rufiis  Anderson  has  produced  b  cold  and  calculating 
official  report,  —  a  painful  hlue-book."  (Examiner,  p.  273.) 
It  was  not  the  object  of  the  author  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Board.  He  sought  calmly  and  correctly  to  put  on  record  in  a 
memorial,  its  origin,  constitution,  and  relations  ;  and  to  give  an 
intelligent  idea  of  its  meetings,  correspondence,  finances,  agen- 
cies, officers,  missionaries,  churches,  schools,  deputations,  fields 
of  labor,  principles  and  policies  of  working,  and  resultant  liteiy 
ature.  A  versatile  talent  and  style  of  writing,  felicitous  as  it  is 
varied,  has  attained  this  object,  and  we  think  that  a  heart  warm 
with  desire  to  give  the  heathen  nations  to  Christ,  their  Redeemer, 
will  not  find  the  work  a  cold  report. 

The  Teviewer  (and  we  think  it  but  justice  to  a  fair-minded 
and  classic  periodical  to  say  the  reviewer  rather  than  the 
"Christian  Examiner")  speidu  of  "the  odious  elements  of  the 
spirit  of  the  board,"  always  striving  "  to  make  a  fair  show  in 
the  flesh  ; "  but  the  ground  of  such  a  reference  to  so  noble  an 
institution  does  not  appear.  We  class  it  with  expressions  like 
the  following  ;  others  can  perceive  as  well  as  ourselves  the 
ground  and  the  spirit  of  them  :  "  Dr.  Anderson  avoids  his  sub- 
ject under  the  cover  of  a  vigilant  effi)rt  to  be  pious."  "  The 
Board's  Holy  Ghost  is  guaranteed  by  certain  rich  and  blameless 
Pharisees  of  benevolence,  who  like  to  be  hinted  at  in  reports 
and  memorials."  '*  It  would  be  a  carious  problem  to  calculate 
how  much  failure  would  put  an  end  to  this  smooth  culture  of 
corporate  self-conceit."  *'  The  attitude  of  the  hoard  seems  to 
us  to  no  small  extent  an  instance  of  unconscious  false  pretences." 
"  This  '  conversion  '  is  mere  wood,  hay,  and  stubble."  "  It 
would  be  a  noble  enterprise  to  goad  this  eminently  pious  Board 
into  a  vigorous  application  of  common  sense  to  their  operations." 
**The  labored  efforts  to  avoid  the  irftal  topics  of  this  histoiy." 
**  Probably  one  hundred  cents  represents  the  average  desire  of 
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*  a  prof«ssor  t^  godliness '  oat  of  onr  cities  for  the  rescue  of  pa^n 
souls  from  the  certain  (?)  perils  of  hell  I "  "  The  Unitarian 
body,  if  it  does  forever  criticize  itself  before  the  world,  is  at  least 
free  from  this  resolute  contest  with  the  most  ghastly  failure. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  desire  its  organizations  and  ite  members 
to  resolve  themselves  into  a  mutual  admiration  society."  Such 
expressions  declare  their  inspiration  of  what  kind  it  is. 

More  than  half  the  article  in  the  "  Examiner "  is  devoted 
to  the  finances  of  the  board,  and  by  small  criticisms  and  great 
suppressions  it  labors  to  make  its  point  that,  financially,  this 
effort  of  half  a  century  is  an  "  unquestioned  ill  success,"  a 
**most  ghastly  failure."  It  would  seem  that  common  candor 
and  faimeea  could  have  found  room  for  at  least  one  paragraph 
of  fact,  that  the  receipts  of  the  board  have  steadily  increased 
from  one  thousand  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per 
annum  ;  that  during  this  half  century  it  has  collected  and  dis- 
bursed more  than  eight  millions,  witjiout  having  experienced  a 
de&lcatjon  or  suspicion  ;  and  that  its  pap^  has  been  among  the 
best  commercial  paper  of  the  world.  But  this  simply  and  ob- 
viously just  statement  of  facts  that  lie  upon  the  eurfitce  of  the 
history  of  the  board  would  have  spoiled  more  than  half  the 
reviewer's  work.  "  Every  means  has  been  resorted  to  for  col- 
lecting funds,  and  yet  none  can  be  said  to  have  succeeded." 
The  writer  seems  unable  to  discriminate  between  a  **mo8t 
ghastly  fiiilure  "  and  a  variation  or  improvement  in  the  modes 
of  collecting.  But  if  the  trifie  of  eight  millions  is  a  feilure, 
what  is  the  Unitarian  idea  of  success  in  collecting  for  Foreign 
Missions  ?     And  what  is  their  experience  ? 

"  We  had  hoped,"  says  the  writer,  "to  discuss,  in  connection 
with  this  '  Memorial  Volume,'  the  principles  and  working  of 
the  Missions  themselves,  their  int«rior  policy,  and  the  service 
which  they  may  perform,  especially  the  kind  of  agencies  which 
they  should  make  use  of ;  but  we  find  almost  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  matter  in  this  volume."  (p.  282.)  TIus  statement  sur- 
prises us,  unce,  of  the  four  hundred  pages  in  the  body  of  the 
Memorial,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  are  an  expotS  of  this 
very  thing — "the  principles  and  working  of  the  missions." 

But  all  these  &ulta  in  the  review  of  the  Memorial  are  minor 
and  trivial  compared  with  its  vast  omissions  and  suppressions. 
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Its  original  sia  and  depravity  consist  in  "  a  want  of  confbrmily 
onto"  the  great  facts  of  the  volume.  Indeed,  we  snspect  that 
the  theological  status  and  the  religions  and  spiritual  mood  of 
the  critic  did  not  qualify  him  to  do  such  a  work.  The  field 
to  be  reviewed  seems  to  lie  beyond  the  neighborhood  of  his 
thoughts,  and  porspective,  and  grasp.  The  missionary  forces 
pat  into  the  fields  of  the  Board  are  not  stated  and  estimated  in 
any  moral  balances ;  their  Christian  results  are  not  reviewed 
and  summed  up ;  the  principles,  working,  and  interior  policy 
of  missions,  occupying  so  large  a  part  of  the  volume,  are  not 
touched ;  the  educational  fruits  are  not  mentioned  even  in  the 
gross ;  the  broad  field  of  missionary  literature,  a  theme  so  invit- 
ing for  a  Christian  examiner,  receives  no  allusion ;  the  moral 
contrast  wrought  out  under  the  eye  of  the  Board  in  its  fields  of 
labor  between  1810  and  1860  is  not  sketched  or  hinted  at ;  and 
the  Christian  worthies,  who  founded  the  institution  and  who 
have  made  it  illustrious  for  half  a  century,  are  passed  by  with  a 
perfect  and  profound  silence. 

For  us,  therefore,  to  accomplish  our  purpose  in  reaching  the 
Memorial  Volume,  we  must  leave  the  "  Esaminer."  But  before 
taking  leave  we  must  advert  to  the  reviewer's  ideas  on  the  duty 
of  sustaining  missions  to  the  heathen : 

"  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  missions,  as  such,  are  made  obligatory 
by  the  law  of  the  gospel  and  tbe  words  of  Christ."  "A  mission  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  clearly  defined  good  opportunity,  simply  that  we 
may  think  that  we  have  done  our  duty  in  the  matter  of  missions,  is  the 
serious  error  of  many  good  men.  Place  a  given  church  in  the  midst 
of  a  heathen  community,  and  it  must  become,  like  the  early  church,  a 
misuonary  organization.  Not  so  placed,  it  cannot  so  readily  under- 
take the  work  of  missions."  "  Benevolent  organisations,  like  that  of 
tbe  American  Board,  should  confine  their  operations  to  gathering  and 
administering  funds  in  aid  of  those  enterprises  which  can  support  their 
appeal  by  clear  evidence  of  a  good  work  already  begun,  and  sure  to  be 
done  to  some  extent  even  if  no  aid  is  rendered." — pp.  283,  281. 

That  is,  if  we  are  made  comfortable  by  Christianity,  not  be- 
ing "in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  community,"  no  matter  what 
religion  others  have  or  how  they  iare.  The  early  Christians 
were  under  no  obligation  to  send  and  cany  the  gospel  to  our 
pagan  ancestors,  unless  they  saw  a  "  clearly  defined  good  oppoiv 
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tnnitj."  If  Madagascar  ia  towed  in  and  anchored  off  Capo 
Cod  we  are  obligated  by  the  opportunity  to  erangelize  Uie 
island.  Bat  lying  off  aa  it  does  at  God's  moorings  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  our  duty  may  not  extend  to  so  inconvenient  a 
distance. 

We  have  not  so  learned  Christ  in  his  last  command.  Our 
Christian  sympathies  are  not  so  pent  np.  That  "indefinite 
sentiment,"  of  which  the  Board  is  said  to  be  the  organ,  leads 
us  into  the  effort  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
The  '*  good  opportunity "  to  labor  where  there  is  "  clear  evi- 
dence of  a  good  work  already  begun,"  is  said  to  be  the  <Hily 
warrant  for  beginning  a  mission.  So  Paul  confessed  to  a  great 
mistake  when  he  said :  "  So  have  I  itrived  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, not  where  Christ  was  named,  lest  I  should  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation,"  EHot  should  not  have  founded  bis 
Indian  churches.  The  pioneers  of  the  Board  had  no  right  to 
Christianize  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  in  any  place  to  fulfil 
prophecy,  and  make  the  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  The  first  Christians  in  any  ^ven  locality  must  be 
autochthones. 

The  "North  American  Review,"  whose  article  on  the  M^ 
morial  Volume  we  have  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
expresses  our  views  and  feelings  on  the  duty  of  Mis^ons  so 
thoroughly  and  so  admirably,  that  we  in  this  connection  make 
a  quotation.  The  whole  article  is  a  noble  and  worthy  tribute 
to  the  genius,  progress,  and  success  of  this  hal&century  enters 
prise.  The  broad  Christianity,  scholarship,  and  compass  of  the 
Editor,  pressed  by  the  onerous  duties  that  a  painful  providence 
has  suddenly  imposed  on  him,  find  time  to  revel  in  his  theme, 
aod  the  grace  of  his  pen  is  excelled  only  by  the  grace  of  his 
spirit. 

"Hie  qniescence  from  which  the  charches  of  oar  land  were  ronsed 
by  the  formation  of  thia  Board,  was  an  atterly  unchristian  state.  The 
le^timate  gospel  can  have  do  statics,  but  only  dynamics,  so  long  as 
there  remains  a  nation  or  a  soul  not  under  its  influence.  It  is  in  its 
founder's  purpose  an  unresistingly  aggresnve  force.  The  church 
that  makes  of  itself  a  close  corporation,  furnishes  the  means  of  re-  ~ 
ligiotts  nurture  only  to  its  pew-holders,— its  members  bringing  their 
own  shallow  cups  to  the  fountain  of  salvation,  and  never  profieriog  B 
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dnmght  to  a  tbin^  outride  brother,  —  baa  no  title  to  be  regarded  as 
a  (Atircb  of  Oirist.  Th«  prime  law  of  our  reli^on  ib  diffusive  lore; 
love  impnrts  what  it  most  prises  ;  and  he  can  knov  little  of  the  bleas- 
edness  of  Chriation  faith  and  hope  who  yearns  not  to  make  his  fellow* 
men  partaken  of  that  blesBedoesa."  —  p.  466. 

We  cannot  appreciate  these  half-century  records  composing 
the  Memorial  Volame  witfaont  first  admitting  to  our  mind  some 
tolerable  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Christian  world  as  related  to 
missions,  and  of  the  missionary  field,  when  the  Board  com- 
menced its  work. 

On  the  continent  of  Enrope  there  was  very  little  civil  or 
reli^ons  liberty.  Evangelical  religion  had  barely  an  esiatence. 
We  were  just  be^^nning  to  be  known  and  felt  as  a  member  in 
the  Ismily  of  nations,  being  in  our  second  vi^ntal,  and  with 
less  than  a  fourth  of  our  present  population.  We  had  no  rail- 
road, no  telegraph,  and  but  two  or  three  steamers,  coasting  and 
creeping  at  five  miles  an  hour.  A  few  local  Home  Missionary 
and  Bible  Societies  were  doing  something  in  a  small  way,  hut 
national  organizations  to  ^ve  the  gospel  to  the  world  were  not 
thonght  of.  Nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  general  idea  in  the 
American  church  that  this  was  a  Christian  duty,  and  could  be 
discharged.  The  morning  light  was  breaking  in  England,  spe- 
cially among  the  Moravians,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans.  Here 
and  there  conld  be  found  an  English  or  Scotch  missionary  in 
Sierra  Leone,  South  Afiica,  India,  Tahiti,  and  the  West  Indies. 
But  the  American  church  at  this  time  had  no  organization  for 
foreign  labor,  and  no  fordgn  laborer  for  Christ.  His  fnends 
were  ignorant  and  apathetic,  while  his  enemies  derided  such 
an  nndertaking. 

The  missionaiy  field  was  as  vast  and  as  dark  as  the  Iriends 
of  missions  were  few  and  feeble.  The  Moslem  power  was  yet 
a  terror  in  all  the  East.  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and 
all  that  region  where  are  now  onr  most  successAiI  missions,  was 
under  the  pale  light  of  the  crescent,  and  the  guard  of  bloody 
bands.  Sontbeni  Aua,  at  widely  separated  border  spots, 
abowed  a  faint  tinge  of  the  coming  dawn.  But  inland  and 
direct  to  the  arctic,  or  sweeping  aroimd  through  China's  seas, 
with  an  inclosore  of  the  millions  of  the  Celestials  and  Japanese, 
there  was  scarcely  one  oaus.     Trae,  Morrison  bad  planted  a 
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solitary  olive-tree  ovtside  the  walls  of  the  Chinese  empire,  bat 
it  was  so  small  it  coold  ill  spare  a  single  leaf  for  the  inquiring 
dove.  Africa,  dark,  stricken,  hleeding  Afinca,  still  lay  an 
almost  unbroken  offering  to  heathenism,  and  to  the  traffickers 
in  human  flesh.  Two  years  only  before  the  organization  of  the 
Board  our  government  had  forbidden  the  foreign  slave-trade, 
we  leading  the  nations  in  this  crusade  of  mercy.  The  islands, 
from  continental  Australia  to  the  smallest  coral  reef  of  the 
Pacific,  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  unmitigated  and 
unvisited  paganism.  No  comforting  and  saving  words  reached 
them  from  Him  who  "  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos." 
In  our  own  land  the  wigwam  was  still  in  Ohio.  St.  Lonis 
counted  scarcely  her  thousand  residents,  while  from  the  moutha 
to  the  springs  of  the  Mississippi,  in  all  her  tributary  head  waters, 
now  the  homestead  of  fifteen  miUions  of  whites,  the  paddle  of 
the  Indian  was  dipped  without  molestation,  and  almost  without 
a  rival.  Cincinnati  still  numbered  her  inhabitants  by  hundreds, 
and  it  was  not  till  two  years  later,  1812,  that  BuSalo  rose  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  frontier  military  post. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  church  in  the  earth,  and  such 
the  mournful  state  of  the  heathen  world,  when  Milb  proposed 
to  liis  praying  companions  "to  send  the  gospel  to  that  dark  and 
heathen  land,  and  said,  we  could  do  it  if  we  would."  In  con- 
nection with  their  wishes  to  go,  and  their  necessities  in  going, 
the  American  Board  was  formed. 

If  tlie  limits  of  this  paper  would  allow,  it  wonld  he  a  rare 
pleasure,  a  Christian  enjoyment  of  the  highest  kind,  to  name 
and  characterize  the  earlier  members  and  managers  of  this 
Board.  To  begin  to  call  the  catalogue,  with  the  memorial- 
ists for  the  charter,  adding  the  first  body  of  corporate  mem- 
bers, and  then  the  earlier  corresponding  secretaries,  Worcester, 
Evarts,  Cornelius,  Wisner,  stirs  to  new  life  and  vigor  our 
noblest  qualities.  All  the  better  associations  of  our  childhood 
are  linked  in  with  tliis  institution  and  these  men.  We  were 
taught,  by  the  way  in  which  it  was  annually  presented,  received, 
supported,  spoken  of,  and  prayed  for,  to  place  it  next  to  an 
apostolical  institution.  Probably  no  single  manifestation  has 
done  so  much  to  give  us  a  complete  conception  of  the  spirit  and 
scope  of  the  religion  of  Christ.     As  an  educating  power  in  the 
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land,  unfolding  to  the  present  generation  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  shaping  and  stimulating  the  cliurch  to  those  other 
organized  labors  that  lie  outside  of  parish  limits,  its  influence 
has  been  beyond  parallel  or  computation.  These  names  are 
interwoven  with  the  whole.  It  seemed  to  come  of  God  through 
them.  So  but  to  call  over  the  catalogue  of  tliem  is  a  means  of 
grace.  But  time  would  fail  ns.  Partial  portraits  of  some  of 
them  are  beautifully  and  tiobly  dravni  in  the  Memorial.  The 
author  has  shown  a  rare  power  and  grace  in  making  a  few  lines 
portray  so  much,  while  in  the  comprehensive  and  truthful 
shetches  of  the  founders  of  the  Board  we  recognize  the  pen, 
peerless  in  Christian  biography,  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  of 
Albany.  Wiiat  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said  of  the  men  com- 
posing our  missions  in  Western  Asia,  is  eminently  true  of  thia 
noble  roll-call :  *'  They  are  a  marrellons  combination  of  com- 
mon-sense and  piety." 

The  American  Board  is  a  phenomenon  of  fii^y  year^'  growth 
and  standing.  Its  origin,  first  movements,  and  development, 
were  all  voluntary.  It  started  in  no  denominational  spirit,  took, 
impetus,  shape,  and  direction  from  no  ecclesiasticism.  It  was- 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  evangelism  that  inheres  in  all  parts. 
of  the  real  church  of  God.  The  spirit  of  Christ  within  the' 
charcli,  and  the  working  providences  of  God  witliout,  conjoined', 
and  contributed  to  produce  this  institution.  Nearer  to  the 
common  Master  in  spirit  and  in  policy,  it  was  horn  of  no  partic- 
ular cli^rch,  hut  of  the  Church.  Like  Him  it  has  always  beeit 
above  sects  and  denominations.  It  is  the  child  of  doctrine 
and  of  evangelical  experience.  The  "  Examiner  "  says,  "  the 
American  Board  is  very  largely  the  organ  of  an  indefinite  sen- 
timent." On  the  contrary  it  is  practical  exegesis  of  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Lord.  It  is  a  most  legitimate  deduction  from  the' 
New  Testament  and  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  Board,  the  "  Panoplist,"  a  staunch 
Calvinistic  magazine,  was  its  medium  of  communication  with 
the  public.  How  fer  the  "Panoplist"  was  the  medium  of 
"an  inde6nite  sentiment,"  the  Unitarians  of  that  day  could 
probably  better  say  than  this  renewer  in  the  "  Examiner." 
Broad  principles  underlie  it,  making  its  position  steady,  its 
development  uniform,  and  its  proportions  massive.     Its  first 
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annnal  meeting  wa.t  held  in  the  parlor  of  Dr.  Porter,  of  Farm- 
ington,  Connecticut.  The  members  of  the  Board  present  were 
four,  and 'the  audience  was  one  person.  Five  others  of  its  ear- 
lier annual  meetings  were  held  in  parlors  and  boarding-houses. 
Seven  members  were  ia  attendance  at  the  second,  nine  at  th« 
third,  and  twelve  at  the  fourth.  Now  its  annual  meetings  are 
as  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  How  many 
at  the  meeting  in  Hartford,  In  1854,  and  at  the  Jubilee,  were 
reminded  of  "  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,"  when, 
amid  the  thronging  hosts,  *' Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink."  On  several 
occasions  the  multitude  have  filled  and  overflowed  from  tlie  first 
bouse  of  meeting  till  several  of  the  nearer  churches  have  been 
crowded,  as  when  the  poor  widow  did  borrow  vessels  not  a  fi:w 
of  her  neiglibors  to  catch  the  miraculous  overfiow  of  oil, 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  have  shown  the  same  steadily  and 
strongly  rising  progress,  as  if  from  the  growth  of  an  organic 
elemental  power.  The  income  for  the  first  year,  1811,  wanted 
forty-eight  cents  of  being  one  thousand  dollars.  The  average 
for  each  of  the  four  years  ending  with  1859,  was  $345,296, 
while  the  receipts  for  1860  wer«  $129,799.08.  There  is  a 
charm  for  the  Christian  heart  in  that  tabular  column  in  the 
Memorial  that  shows  a  steady  and  almost  uniform  rise  in  the  in- 
come. The  column  stands  as  a  nilometer,  marking  each  annual 
increase  in  the  rise  of  the  waters  that  shall  make  a  broader  belt 
of  desert  to  wave  with  a  harvest  and  glitter  with  sickles.  So 
may  these  fertilizing  waters  of  mercy  continue  to  deepen  and 
overflow  till  they  '  comfort  all  the  waste  places,  and  make  the 
wilderness  like  Eden,  and  the  desert  like  tlie  garden  of  the 
Lord.'  One  marked  feature  in  this  phenomenon  is,  that  while 
all  the  contributions  to  the  Board  are  voluntary,  its  managers 
are  able  to  depend  on  tliem  with  so  much  certainty  that  it  can 
make  all  its  appropriations  in  advance  of  the  receipts.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  credit  of  the  Board,  as  a  business  house,  has 
never  been  brought  into  suspicion,  and  its  paper  is  as  good  in 
any  part  of  the  commercial  world  where  it  is  needed,  as  that 
of  the  best  bankei's.  "Its  bills,"  says  the  Memorial,  are  **as 
good  as  gold  to  its  missionaries  in  every  land."  The  cost  of 
the  agencies,  so  called,  for  collecting  funds  has  been  a  little 
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more  than  three  and  one  third  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  Board  from  tlie  beginning,  a  fact  tliat  should  shed  some  light 
aod  quiet  some  complaints. 

The  accumulation  of  a  debt  at  diSerent  times  has  been 
owing  to  the  fact  tliat  the  increase  of  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
in  the  church,  as  shown  in  ite  contributions,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  dcmaDds  that  God  has  laid  on  the  Board 
by  his  providential  snccesses  and  openings,  which  demands  the 
very  pressures  of  providence  compelled  them  to  meet.  When 
afterward  the  facta  in  the  case  have  been  given  to  this  volun- 
tary constitnency  they  have  promptly  met  and  removed  the 
pressure  on  the  ti'easury.  So  has  God  led  the  way  to  the  acts 
that  the  Memorial  thus  records : 

"  It  is  believdd  (o  be  a  fact,  that  the  great  permanent  advances  in 
the  receipts  of  the  Board  all  stand  in  immediate  oonneclion  wilb  its 
larger  debts,  and  would  seem  to  have  resulted  from  the  effort  to  throw 
themo£E:"     p.  159. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  ainount  of  iunds  contributed  to 
tliis  world-wide  enterprise,  the  iinman  life  and  labor,  the  men- 
tal and  moral  treasure  &r  outweigh  it.  At  the  beginning  four 
men,  from  as  many  different  colleges,  Brown,  Williams,  Har- 
vard, and  Union,  ofifer  themselves  for  foreign  missions.  The 
western  continent  had  no  organization  to  Itear  such  an  ofller. 
Tlie  American  Board  was  organized  with  an  ear,  heart,  and 
hand  to  accept  such  oflers.  In  carrying  ont  its  great  work  the 
Board  has  sent  out,  reckoniiTg  only  up  to  the  Jubilee,  fonr  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  ordained  missionaries,  and  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three  not  ordained  ;  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-eight  in  all. 
Each  of  these  was  a  self-moved,  free-will  offering  to  Chtist  and 
the  church.  Indeed  tme  religion  is  a  power,  and  it  controts 
some  men. 

What  these  men  have  accomplished  can  be  stated  in  our 
compass  for  tltis  article  only  in  summary.  We  know  how 
meagre  a  form  results  are  made  to  take  when  shown  in  figures, 
specially  when  those  results  are  moral  and  religious.  It  is  like 
opening  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  classi^ing  the  bones  of  the 
martyrs,  and  then  showing  them  as  the  heroic  and  martyr  age 
of  Christianity.     Yet  a  summary  is  all  we  can  give,  and  we 
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take  it  from  the  elaborate  Semi-CenteiiDial  Discourse  of  Dr. 
Hopkins,  at  the  Jubilee. 

"  There  have  beea  establbhed  thirtj-nine  ilistinct  missions,  of  which 
twenty-two  novr  remtiin  in  connection  with  the  Board  ;  with  two  hun- 
dred and  eixtj-nine  Stations  and  out-alations,  employing  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  nntive  helpers,  preachers,  and  pastors,  not  imploding 
teachers.  They  have  formed  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  churches, 
have  gathered  at  least  fifly-five  thousand  church  membere,  of  whom 
more  than  twenty  thousand  are  now  in  connection  with  its  churches 
It  has  under  its  care  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  seiDinaries  and 
schools,  and  in  them  more  than  ten  thousand  children.  It  has  printed 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  pages,  in  forty  different  langttages. 
It  has  reduced  eighteen  languages  to  writing,  thus  forming  the  germs 
of  a  new  literature.  It  has  rai^d  a  nation  from  the  lowest  forms  of 
heathenism  to  a  Christian  civilization,  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
its  people  can  read  than  in  New  England.  It  has  done  more  to  ex- 
tend and  to  diffuse  in  this  land  a  knowledge  of  different  countries 
and  people,  than  any  or  alt  other  agencies,  and  the  reaction  upon  the 
churches  of  this  foreign  work  has  been  invaluable."     pp.  16,  17. 

To  see  all  which  in  its  true  estimate  we  must  see  it  in  its 
relations  to  the  heathen  world  and  the  great  future.  It  is 
"  the  handful  of  com  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains." In  the  eyes  of  our  children  and  children's  children 
"  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon."  In  all  this  we 
see  the  three  score  and  ten  thousands  of  Solomon  that  bare 
burdens,  and  the  four  score  thousand  hewers  in  the  mountains, 
and  we  see  the  cedar  trees  and  the  fir  11*603  coming  by  sea  in 
floats  unto  Jerusalem.  Also  herein  we  see  the  great  stones, 
costly  stones,  and  hewed  atones,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
house.  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's  builders,  even  the 
stone-sqnarers,  are  hewing  them.  So  are  they  preparing  tim- 
ber of  tir,  and  timber  of  cedar,  and  stones  to  build  tlie  house. 
The  dedication  hastens.  Blessed  are  the  hands  that  are  setting 
up  the  stones  and  laying  the  beams  in  the  deep  quiet  of  their 
work,  equally  blessed  with  those  that  shall  bring  forth  the 
top-stone.  Beautifully  and  justly  does  the  "  North  American 
Review  "  say  of  these  laborers  and  their  work : 

"  The  missionary  has  no  thought  of  fame ;  his  only  impulse  —  the 
noblest  indeed,  and  the  mightiest  of  all  —  is  the  desire  to  save  his 
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feilow-men  from  spiriloal  death,  and  to  eolai^  (he  empire  of  Him 
wbo^e  are  at)  soolg,  and  to  whom  is  destined  'the  kingdom  and  the 
dominion  nnder  the  whole  heaven.' "  His  work  "  is  the  noblest  con- 
ception which  can  enter  the  human  soul,  the  most  godlike  sorrice 
which  can  be  rendered  by  human  wisdom  and  charity."  "  Such  men 
do  not  lire  or  die  to  themselves.  They  reproduce  something  of  their 
OYTn  likeness,  not  alone  on  the  ai'duous  paths  they  trod,  but  in  unnum- 
bered homes  and  quiet  walks  of  duty,  in  humble  scenes,  in  the  suscep- 
tible hearts  of  children,  in  our  college?,  in  our  rural  parsonages,  and 
wherever  is  a  chord  that  can  vibrate  at  the  touch  of  what  is  most  noble, 
generous,  and  holy."    pp.  481,  472,  468. 

As  much  in  poitit  and  in  force  is  the  testimonial  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaf^bnry  to  the  members  of  our  missions  in  Western  Asia, 
a  testimonial  that,  with  little  variation,  would  applj  to  the  main 
bodjr: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  whole  history  of  missions,  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  history  of  diplomacy,  or  in  the  history  of  any  nego 
tialions  carried  on  between  man  and  man,  we  can  find  anything  to  equal 
the  wisdom,  the  soundness,  and  the  pure  evangelical  truth  of  the  body 
of  men  who  conslilute  the  American  mission.  .  .  .  There  Ihey  stand, 
tested  by  years,  tried  by  their  works,  and  exemplified  by  their  fruits; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  these  American  missionaries  have 
done  more  toward  upholding  the  truth  and  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Christ  in  the  East  than  any  other  body  of  men  in  this  or  any  other 
age." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  appending  here  what  Richard  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  Esq.,  said  of  the  results  of  missionary  labor  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  afler  being  there  two  months  in  1860 : 

"It  is  no  small  thing  to  say  of  tb«  miseionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  that  in  less  than  f<Hly  years  they  have  taught  this  whole 
pe<^le  to  read  and  to  write,  to  dpher  and  to  sew.  They  have  given 
Ihem  an  alphabet,  grammar,  and  dictionary ;  preserved  their  language 
from  extinction ;  given  it  a  literature,  and  translated  into  it  the  Bible 
and  works  of  devotioOf  science  and  entertainment,  &c.,  &c  They 
have  established  schools,  reared  up  native  teachers,  and  so  pressed 
their  work  that  now  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  who  can  read  is 
greater  than  in  New  England.  And  whereas  they  found  these  itiland- 
ers  a  nation  of  half-naked  savages,  livirg  in  the  surf  and  on  the  sand, 
eating  raw  fish,  fighting  among  themselves,  tyrannized  over  by  feu- 
dal chiefs,  and  abandoned  to  sensuality,  they  now  see  them  decently 
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clotlied,  recognizing  ihe  law  of  marriage,  koowing  someihing  or  ac- 
eounis,  going  to  school  and  public  worship  with  more  regularity  than 
the  people  do  at  bomei  and  the  more  elevated  of  them  taking  part  in 
conducting  the  aSkirs  of  the  constitulional  monarchy  under  which 
they  live,  holding  seats  on  the  judicial  bench  aud  in  the  It^islative 
chambers,  and  lilliiig  posts  in  the  local  magistracies."  Memorial, 
p.  S93. 

We  are  aided  in  making  a  just  estimate  of  the  results  of  all 
this  labor  of  the  Ainei'ican  Board,  by  a  survey  of  the  mission- 
ary literature  that  has  been  created  by  the  enterprise.  A  half 
century  ago  the  American  church  was  in  a  deep  and  sinful 
slumber  over  our  duty  to  the  heathen,  and  it  required  no  little 
labor  of  the  press,  as  well  as  of  the  living  voice,  to  produce  a 
scriptural  public  sentimeht.  In  the  protracted  struggle  lor  the 
charter  of  the  Board,  it  was  objected  in  the  Senate  that  it  was 
"designed  to  aSbrd  the  means  of  exporting  religion,  whereas 
tliere  was  none  to  spare  from  among  ourselves."  The  country 
tlien  felt  the  objection  but  did  not  understand  the  philosophy 
and  force  of  the  reply  made  by  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White, 
of  Salem,  that  "  religion  was  a  commodity  of  which  the  more 
we  exported  the  more  we  had  remaining."  In  working  up  a 
proper  religious  belief  and  sentiment  on  the  duty  of  foreign 
missions  and  in  carrying  them  on,  a  new  class  of  literature  was 
produced. 

The  Board  at  first  used  the  "  Panoplist "  as  iw  organ.  For 
a  time  the  "  Missionary  Herald "  was  connected  with  it,  but 
became  a  separate  periodical  in  1819,  and  now  makes  forty 
octa\'o  volumes  of  near  four  hundred  pages  each.  It  is  a  com- 
pend  of  the  observations  and  study  of  hundreds  of  educated 
men  during  forty  years'  travel  and  residence  in  the  most  of  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  world.  It  makes  record  of  nations,  their 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition,  their  habits,  religions, 
education,  government,  and  pursuits.  It  is  a  libraiy  in  itself, 
and  much  sought  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own  by  the 
more  profdund  students  in  geography,  physical  science,  govern- 
ment, commerce,  and  religion.  The  library  of  the  Board  also 
shows  one  hundred  and  thirteen  printed  missionary  sermons, 
forty-seven  of  them  being  its  own  annual  sermons.  They  have 
been  thrown  broadcast  tlu^ugh  the  land,  illustrating  and  en- 
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forcing  this  vork  by  presenting  it  in  all  its  features,  phases, 
and  aspects.  With  these  we  very  properly  mention  about 
sisty  tracts  designed  to  enlighten,  encourage,  and  stimulate 
the  church  in  this  work,  A  large  part  of  these  were  written 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  Boaid.  It  may  interest  the  curious, 
furnish  some  insight  into  the  work  done  at  the  Missionary- 
House,  and  perhaps  give  information  to  any  who  suppose  the 
salaries  of  the  leading  officers  there  are  high  and  their  labors 
light,  to  state  in  this  place  tliat  in  the  archives  of  the  Board  in 
Pembei-toii  Square,  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  heavy 
folio  volumes  in  manuscript  and  letter-press.  These  are  made 
Dp  of  autograph  letters  of  the  secretaries  and  the  treasurer, 
copies  of  letters,  by  pen  and  letter-press,  to  missionaries  and 
others  in  foreign  lands  and  among  the  Indians,  and  instructions 
to  departing  missionaries.  To  such  and  so  extensive  hidden 
authorsliip  are  these  officials  devoted,  this  being  but  one  of  the 
departments  of  their  labors.  We  indicate  a  creation  that  very 
few  minds  can  admit  the  conception  of  when  we  add  that  the 
missionaries  of  the  Board  have  reduced  twenty  pagan  languages 
to  writing,  given  them  type,  and  furnished  them  reasonably 
with  a  printed  literature.  The  Board  have  also  printed  at 
their  own  presses  works  for  the  missions  in  forty-three  different 
languages.  Twenty  of  these  languages  were  spoken  by  mis- 
wonaries  at  the  house  of  the  Senior  Seci-etary  on  the  evening 
following  the  Jubilee  meeting.  But  we  shall  best  show  what 
the  Boai'd  has  done  in  creating  a  foreign  literature  by  gleaning 
&cts  from  the  well-digested  chapter  on  this  subject  in  the 
Memonal  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  D.  D, 

In  tliirty  or  forty  foreign  languages  the  Board  have  prepared 
elementary  schooUbooks.  In  twelve,  they  have  prepared  gi'am- 
mars ;  in  nine,  dictionaiies  and  arithmetics ;  in  three,  algebras  ■ 
and  astronomies  ;  in  ten,  geographies ;  and  in  six,  histories. 
These  text-books  were  published  and  used  by  the  Board  in  the 
various  mission-schools  as  indispensable  or  greatly  aiding  in  the 
teaching  and  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Of  the  Word  of 
God,  new  translations,  entire  or  in  part,  have  been  made  into 
all  those  new  languages  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries. 
In  some  of  the  other  languages  translations  existed,  but  so 
imperfect  as  to  need  much  revision,  and  in  certain  cases  new 
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translations.  Of  the  latter  class  the  Arabic  is  a  prominent 
illustration.  Two  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible  existed  in  it, 
but  want  of  idiomatic  elegance  and  accuracy  of  rendering,  ta 
well  as  the  want  of  taste  and  finish  in  the  letters  and  tj-pct 
made  the  editions  of  the  Bible  quite  unacceptable  and  even 
offensive  to  the  literary  culture  and  refined  taste  of  the  Arabic 
mind.  For  the  Arabs  have  an  extensive,  varied>  and  highly 
cnltivated  literature.  The  language  spoken  by  them  and  read 
by  their  learned  men,  is  the  language  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  mitlions  and  of  their  Koran.  This  thoy  had  never 
allowed  in  type  because  of  the  inelegant  and  nnscholarly  ap- 
pearance of  the  letters.  The  missionaries,  with  great  labor 
and  care,  collected  the  best  specimens  of  Arabic  copy-hand, 
and  from  the  best  characters  in  these  they  prepared  a  font  of 
Arabic  type  to  print  like  the  most  elegant  manuscript.  Then, 
"  beside  the  best  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  other  philological 
helfis  known  in  Europe,  others,  some  of  them  very  extensive, 
the  work  of  Arab  scholars,  still  in  manuscript,  were  collected. 
Native  linguists,  competent,  and  cordially  interested  in  the 
work,  were  engaged  as  assistants.  Afler  years  of  intense  labor 
the  New  Testankent  has  been  translated,  piinted,  and  put  in 
circulation,  and  the  publication  of  the  Old  Testament  is  &r 
advanced."  In  almost  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  ibrty-three  lan- 
gnages  in  which  the  Board  have  had  printing  done,  parts  or  the 
"whole  of  the  Bible  have  been  published.  We  cannot  go  farther 
in  showing  what  the  Board  have  had  printed  in  foreign  lai^ 
guages  than  to  say,  in  brief,  that  their  different  works  amount 
to  about  tvH>  tkoutand.  For  illustration,  there  are  forty-four 
in  Arabic,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  in  Armenian,  forty-three 
ijl  modern  Syriac,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  Mahratta,  three 
hundred  and  seven  in  Tamil,  one  hundred  and  filly  in  Chinese^ 
In  carrying  on  this  vast  work,  in  operating  this  wonderiul 
laboratory  for  creating  light,  the  missions  have  had  in  service 
fifteen  printing  houses,  forty-four  presses,  seventy-eight  fonts  of 
^pe,  nine  type-founderies,  and  nine  book-binderies  —  a  poly^ 
glott  establishment  of  forty-three  tongues.  If  we  return  to  the 
English  language  and  home  publications  of  a  missionary  char- 
acter and  resultant  missionary  literature,  issued  by  the  Board 
and  more  private  publisliing-bousea,  we  find  thirty-one  works 
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in  tlie  department  of  missionary  biography,  "  of  which  there  is 
not  one,"  says  the  N.  A.  Review,  "that  has  not  had  its  divine 
mission  in  rebaking  scepticism,  awakening  conviction,  urging 
Christians  to  a  more  devoted  life,  and  inspiring  new  and  more 
vigorons  endeavors  for  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  world," 
(p.  468),  ten  memoirs  of  native  converts,  ten  historical  works, 
prepared  by  our  missionaries,  twelve  of  missionary  travels, — 
one  of  which,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker's  "  Exploring  Tour 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  in  1885,  "  first  made  known 
a  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific,"  (p.  880),  with  eleven  others  of  a  miscellaneous  origin 
and  character,  but  all  connected  with  the  one  great  work. 
Well  does  Dr.  Tracy  remark,  in  closing  his  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  literature  produced  by  the  Board : 

"This  immense  contribution  to  the  school  lirerature  of  the  world 
has  cost  a  great  amount  of  Isbor ;  but  it  has  been  found  indispensable 
to  the  raising  up  of  intelligent  Christian  populations,  cnpable  of  main- 
taining themselves  permanenllj  at  the  elevation  to  which  missionary 
labors  had  raided  them.  The  aid  thus  rendered  to  the  sciences  of 
comparative  philology  and  ethnography,  though  merely  one  of  the 
incidental  results  of  these  labors,  has  a  value  which  only  scholars  in 
those  departments  can  fully  appreciate."     p.  375, 

Dr.  Hopkins,  in  his  Semi-Centennial  Discourse,  speaking  of 
the  general  labors  of  the  Board  and  their  reflex  influence,  says : 
"It  has  done  more  to  extend  and  to  did'use  in  this  land  a  knowl- 
edge of  different  countries  and  people,  than  any  or  all  other 
agencies." 

The  "  North  American  Review,"  in  the  article  already 
quoted,  takes  a  very  broad  and  scholarly  survey  of  the  "  inci- 
dental aid  to  good  letters  and  valuable  knowledge"  that  has 
been  furnished  by  the  missions  of  the  Board.  We  avail  our- 
selves once  more  of  its  pages  to  express  the  common  conviction 
of  scholars  on  the  services  in  this  respect  that  this  institution 
has  rendered  to  the  republic  of  letters.  This  article  in  the 
"  Noifth  American,"  we  may  add,  is  one  of  the  feirest,  fullest, 
most  appreciative,  and  most  genial  toward  the  cause,  of  any  we 
have  read,  as  covering  this  half  century  of  Christian  work ; 

"  Its  services  to  learning  and  science  merit  especial  commemoration 
in  treating  of  the  missionary  enterprise.     In  philology,  and  in  descrip- 
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tive  nnd  physical  geography,  more  has  been  eSei^ted  within  the  lael 
half  centar;  by  this  agency  than  by  all  others,  and  in  our  own  country 
Uie  contributions  of  the  missioDariet  of  the  American  Board  to  theae 
branches  of  knowledge  have  boras  to  other  rssearcbes  and  discot'eriea  a 
proportion  wbicb  it  would  be  imposMble  to  estimate,  and  which,  could 
it  be  stated  in  figures,  would  seem  almost  mythical.''  .  .  .  "As  regards 
geography,  in  every  region  that  bas  been  opened  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
present  generation,  if  we  except  the  region  of  the  Atnoor,  missionaries 
[ours  and  others]  have  been  ihe  pioneer  explorers.  They  have  pene- 
trated Afi-ica  in  every  direction,  and  iheir  carefully  written  and  ably 
illustrated  volumes,  filled  with  what  they  have  seen  and  experienced, 
and  vivified  by  the  humane  sentiment  which  pervades  them  throughout, 
stand  in  strong  contrast  with  the  jejune,  Rpiriiless  sketches  of  some 
ascular  lourisls,  and  the  exciting  myths  and  exaggerations  of  others." 
.  .  .  "We  ought  not  to  omit  emphatic  mention  of  the  'MissionaTj 
Herald,'  a  periodical  containing  reports  from  all  the  missionary  sta- 
tions, with  accurate  statistics  embracing  every  department  of  knowK 
edge  on  which  the  researches  of  its  contributors  can  throw  light  If 
we  were  lo  leave  out  of  thought  its  prime  purpose  of  enkindling  and 
sustaining  zmI  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  and  to 
regard  it  solely  as  a  journal  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
the  advancement  of  learning,  it  would  easily  hold  the  first  place  among 
the  periodicals  of  the  age."    pp.  47S,  479,  481. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  Memorial  Volume  js  devoted  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  unfolds  the  consU- 
ttttion  and  origin  of  a  mission,  its  development,  laws  of  growth 
and  completion,  the  relation  of  preacliing,  the  press,  and  schools 
to  the  missionary  work,  the  formation  and  culture  of  native 
churches,  and  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  the  Board,  the  ini&- 
Btonaiies  and  the  native  churches  as  related  to  each  other. 
The  whole  is  set  forth  in  the  clear,  candid,  and  succinct  style 
of  Dr.  Anderson.  He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  combining 
principles  and  experiments,  facts,  arguments,  illustrations,  and 
interrogatories  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

An  extensive  reading  of  it  would  much  enlighten  and  har- 
monize the  church  on  her  great  work  (rf  obeying  ouf  Lord's  last 
command.  Our  apace  contracts,  but  we  must,  though  briefly, 
state  some  of  the  principles,  interior  policy,  and  practical  work- 
ing of  the  system  of  the  Board. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Board  has  been  a  series  of  ox- 
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perimentB  and  improvements  as  to  iU  methods.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  best  methods  would  be  discovered  first ; 
or  that  any  one  conld  be  adopted  as  the  best  at  one  time,  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  an  improving  change  at  a  later  time. 
The  school  system  of  the  Boanl  has  gone  throngh  these  exper- 
iments and  improvements,  and  is  as  yet  far  from  being  settled. 
There  is  still  needed  an  induction  from  a  more  extensive  accu- 
mulation of  &cts  than  the  missions  have  so  (or  lurnished,  and, 
even  then,  each  mission  must  probably  be  determined  in  its 
school  policy  by  peculiarities  of  its  own. 

In  1830,  '31,  '3^,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  was,  respectively,  89,000,  45,000,  68,000. 
The  number  of  teachers,  natives,  was,  lu  18S1,  about  dOO,  of 
whom  not  more  than  a  dozen  received  compensation  from  the 
mission.  Their  qualifications  were  extremely  moderate,  and  so 
the  schools  soon  declined ;  in  1837,  to  a  little  more  than  2000 
pnpils.  Then  schools  fijr  the  education  of  teachers  were  estab- 
lislied  and  the  common  schools  revived,  when,  in  1847,  the 
Hawaiian  government  assumed  their  entire  management  and 
expense. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  free  schools  of  the  Mahratta, 
Ceylon,  and  Madura  missions  from  the  beginning  to  1860  was 
about  70,000,  undef  the  instruction  mostly  of  heathen  teacli^a. 
Of  the  spiritual  results  within  its  own  limits,  the  Maliratta  mi»- 
sion  reported  in  1854  :  "  We  cannot  point  to  a  single  case  of 
convei'sion  from  among  all  this  number.  .  .  .  The  result  seema 
to  show,  that  these  schools  have  foiled  of  accom]>lishing,  except 
to  B  very  slight  extent,  what  was  hoped  from  their  establishment, 
in  the  way  of  influencing  the  people,  and  gaining  them  over  to 
the  truth.  From  this  result  follows,  as  a  general  rule,  the  in- 
expediency of  employing  heathen  teachers  in  common  schools. 
The  main  ground  upon  which  such  schools  are  urged  at  present 
is,  that  they  are  a  means  of  communicating  with  the  people,  c£ 
forming  some  kind  of  connection  with  them,  of  getting  a  con- 
gregation. It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
missionary  can  secure  a  hearing  for  his  message  witliout  the 
aid  of  such  schools."  (pp.  306,  307.)  The  Ceylon  mission 
reported  about  thirty  conversions  in  its  schools,  and  that  a  few 
erf  the  heathen  teachers  became  hopefully  pious,  but  that  the 
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pupils  were  too  young  to  receive  much  spiritual  benefit.  The 
Madura  schools  were  not  more  prosperous. 

In  1855,  the  employment  of  heathen  teachers  by  these  mis- 
sions had  nearly  ceased.  Their  services  had  been  overesti- 
mated, and  these  schools  had  had  a  delusive  appearance  in 
value.     A  change  was  needed. 

These  three  missions  had  also  higher  or  boarding-schools, 
the  pupils  being  mostly  heathen  children.  The  object  was  to 
secure  the  conversion  of  the  pupils  and  gain  efficient  native 
helpers.  They  were  designed  to  be  training  institutions  for 
schoolmasters,  catechists,  preachers,  and  pastors.  The  English 
and  the  vernacular  were  taught  in  these  schools,  and,  till  1843, 
the  board  and  tuition  were  gratuitous.  Afterwurd,  those  who 
could  were  required  to  make  remuneration.  But  unexpectedly 
there  came  in  '*a  class  of  students  ft'om  wealthy  families,  whose 
sole  object  was  to  fit  themselves  for  government  service,  or 
some  lucrative  post  in  agriculture  or  commerce."  A  passion 
for  English  became  excessive  among  the  natives.  A  change 
was  needed. 

An  expensive  "  Misdon  InstitnlJon "  was  founded  by  the 
brethren  at  Bombay,  in  1854,  though  not  adopted  by  the 
Board,  which  those  brethren  afterward  discontinued,  .for  the 
reasons  that  English  was  made  too  prominent  a  study  and  too 
much  the  medium  of  instruction,  that  to  make  it  successful  it 
must  be  very  expensive,  and  that  the  effects  of  it  must  be  unfor- 
tunate on  other  missions.  On  more  careful  examination,  they 
found  that  "the  experiment  had  been  tried  elsewhere,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  the  results,  if  not  actually 
disastrous,  have  at  least  proved  unsatisfactoiy.  The  system 
seems  to  be  a  forced,  artificial  one,  and  produces  artificial 
fruits." 

The  Syrian  mission  commenced  a  high  school  for  training 
native  helpers,  in  1836,  in  which  English  was  taught,  but 
closed  it  in  1842.  When  English  forces  there  engaged  in  the 
war  with  Mohammed  Ali  the  officers  drew  off  tliese  pupils  for 
dragomans,  and  so  they  were  demoralized,  and  lost,  mostly,  to 
the  missionary  cause.  Another  seminary  was  opened  at  Abeih, 
in  1846,  on  the  basis  of  excluding  the  English,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  presen'ing  among  the  pupils  oriental  manners  and 
customs.     This  school  still  continues. 
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"Nowhere  have  the  higher  schools  been  more  signallj'  blessed  with 
hopeful  coDTersions  than  among  the  NeBtorians.  Tliat  for  males  was 
oommenced  in  1836,  and  the  one  for  females  in  1838.  Two  thirds  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  (he  male  seminary  give  hopeful  evi- 
dence of  pietj.  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  equal  portion  educated 
at  the  female  seminary.  A.  large  portion  of  the  educated  young  men 
ire  preachers  of  tlie  gospel,  or  teachers  in  the  schools ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  pious  graduates  of  the  female  seminary  have  become  wives 
of  these  missionary  lielpers.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  been 
signally  favored  with  revivals  of  religion.  The  instruction  has  been 
almost  wholly  in  the  native  tongue."    p.  320. 

As  a  general  result  of  the  educational  efforts  among  the 
American  Indians,  it  is  said  that  had  they  "  been  sufficiently 
isolated  to  hare  retained  the  use  of  their  own  language,  and 
to  have  used  none  but  the  vernacular  in  the  schools,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  their  moral  and  religious  interests.  With 
few  exceptions,  those  who  acquired  most  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  were  furthest  from  embracing  the  gospel." 
p.   321. 

To  remedy  some  of  the  evils  now  mentioned  In  the  mission 
boarding-schools,  changes  were  made  "  requiring  more  age  for 
admission,  a  shorter  residence,  a  Christian  parentage,  (if  not 
actual  piety,)  and  a  more  religious  course  of  study."  As  to 
the  use  of  tlie  English  language  in  the  higher  schools,  the 
Mahratta  missions  agreed  that  "  ttiey  should  be  strictlj  ver- 
nacular schools."  The  Madura  mission  thought  that  those 
preparing  to  be  school -masters,  catechists,  and  in  some  cases 
pastors,  "  should  be  restincted  to  purely  Tamil  studies ;  but 
that  a  part  of  the  higher  class  should  study  English  for  mental 
discipline  and  to  have  access  to  English  literature.  But  as  a 
medium  of  instruction,  the  English  should  be  excluded  when 
proper  text-books  in  Tamil  can  be  obtained."  The  Ceylon 
mission  declared  it  inexpedient  to  continue  the  study  or  use 
of  English  in  the  higher  schools.  The  effects  on  the  pupils, 
as  welt  as  the  missionaries  who  taught,  were  variously  unfor- 
tonate.  After  a  survey  of  all  the  facta  concerning  education 
and  mission-schools,  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  only  we  have 
been  able  to  indicate,  the  Board  have  for  the  present  settled. 
down  on  these  principles  of  action  : 

VOL.  II.  —  KO.  IX.  24 
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"  In  the  preseat  advanced  state  of  most  of  its  missions,  it  &Dda  a 
more  profitable  use  for  ita  funds  than  ia  the  support  of  heathen  school- 
Nor  does  past  experience  encourage  &bj  great  outlay  for 
a  schools,  composed  of  very  young  heathen  children,  even  with 
Christian  masters." 

"The  Board  has  been  obliged,  in  the  progress  of  its  woi^,  to  de- 
cline connection  with  expensive  educational  institutions  for  general 
education,  to  prepare  young  men  for  secular  and  worldly  pursuits." 
"  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  exclude  the  English  language,  in 
great  measure,  from  the  training  schools  for  educating  village  teach- 
ers, preachers,  and  pastore."  "  What  the  schools  most  need  is  better 
teachers,  and  to  derive  more  of  their  support  from  the  parents  of  the 
pupils.  The  self-supporting  principle  among  native  Christians,  in  all 
its  application,  needs  an  unsleeping  guardiansbip  and  culture."  pp. 
825,  326. 

The  Christian  world,  however,  is  in  a.  Sa'ir  way  to  know 
whether  larger  expenditures  for  education,  a  higher  grade  of 
schools,  studies  with  immediate  reference  to  secular  life,  and 
a  prominent  place  in  them  for  the  English  language,  will  bet- 
ter promote  the  object  of  foreign  missions  than  the  policy  in- 
dicated by  the  American  Board.  For  the  Scotch  Missionary 
Boards  are  giving  preeminence  to  the  educational  system  as  a 
leading  branch  of  missionary  labor,  wliile  the  English  Boards 
have  either  adopted  tlie  American  basb,  on  the  points  in  ques- 
tion, or  are  rapidly  approaching  it 

The  "  Church  Review,"  whose  article  on  the  Board  we 
have  indicated  at  the  opening  of  this  article,  while  laboring 
under  what  ia  probably  a  reporter's  deficiency,  degenerates  into 
severity,  and  shows  itself  very  naturally  as  extremely  Episco- 
pal.    The  Review  thus  speaks : 

"A  statement  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Bedell,  at  the  late  meeting  <^ 
our  Board,  at  Piiiladelphia,  astounds  us.  .  In  the  debate  on  the  Greek 
missions,  he  said,  'that  three  days  ago  he  met  the  venerable  and  noble 
Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  asked  him  what  —  after  all 
his  long  experience  —  was  his  opinion  of  the  conciliatory  principle  in 
regard  to  missions  in  Greece  and  among  any  decayed  churches.  He 
said  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the  only  possible  principle 
for  such  a  work,  was  the  conciliatory  principle,  in  opposition  to  any- 
thing aggressive  or  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  distinct  cliurob.' 
And  yet  a  principle  directly  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  settled  policy  of 
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the  A  B.  C  F.  M.,  and  is  Bteadily  pursued  in  their  operations  among 
tbe  Orieatat  charches."    p.  419. 

The  "  Review  "  fiirther  declares  that  the  Board  has  a  "  de- 
structive policy,"  and  a  "  destructive  principle,"  and  shows  its 
ecclesiastical  tendency  and  design  by  publishing  in  Armenian 
the  *'  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  with  Prooft,"  "  Church 
Member's  Guide,"  "  Rule  of  Faith,"  ftc,  and  that  native 
teachers  have  been  "  ordained,"  and  "  converts,  notwithstand- 
ing their  immaturity,  were  called  on  to  lead  in  extemporan&- 
0119  prayers,  and  in  these  devotions,  prayers  were  offered  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Bishops."  A  few  words 
can  and  should  set  the  American  Board  right  historically, 
whether  Dr.  Anderson  said  more  or  less  than  the  above  quo- 
tation, and  whether  the  reporter  of  Bishop  Bedell  recorded 
more  or  less  than  what  he  said. 

The  actual  policy  and  aim  of  tlie  Board,  in  the  Greek,  Aiv 
nienian,  and  Nestorian  missions,  as  stated  in  the  Memorial, 
have  been  to  revive  pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  those  an- 
cient churches.  Provided  the  reformation  were  brought  about, 
the  Board  cared  little  for  the  ecclesiastical  form  it  might  take. 
But  while  it  seemed  undesirable  to  make  unnecessary  changes 
in  the  forms  of  those  old  communities,  to  which  the  people  had 
been  long  accustomed,  the  Board  did  not  esteem  them  so 
highly  as  to  be  willing  to  risk  much  for  their  preser^'ation, 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  the  main  object.  So  when  the  Greek 
church  rejected  its  aid,  and  when  the  Armenian  church  cast 
out  its  converts  and  made  them  outlaws,  the  Board  found  no 
more  use  or  place  for  the  '  conciliatory  principle.'  It  was  not 
till  these  converts  were  excommunicated  from  the  old  church, 
for  not  conforming  to  ita  idolatrous  practices,  that  the  Evan- 
gelical Armenian  churches  were  organized.  The  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  government  in  the  old  church  could  no  longer 
be  regarded,  and  the  great  commanding  spiritual  object  of  the 
mission  was  kept  in  view,  in  a  comparative  disregard  of  mini^ 
things.  The  Board  really  has  had  very  little  solicitude  what 
form  the  Armenian  church  might  receive  when  evangelically 
reformed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  actual  policy 
of  the  missions  of  tlie  Board  is  aggressive  toward  the  Arme- 
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nian  church.  How  conid  it  be  otherwise  since  the  "  Review  " 
even  confesses  to  *'  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  many  of  th^ 
clergy,  the  superatitious  and  doctrinal  errors  which  liave  been 
the  accretion  of  centuries,"  and  that  "  the  spirit  of  a  cold,  ob- 
jective formalism  hung  over  them,  with  its  icy  atmosphere, 
chilling  tlieir  hearts  and  withering  the  germ  of  spiritual  life." 
p.  420. 

Is  it  so  surprising  that  a  warm-hearted  young  convert  should 
pray  "  extemporaneously"  for  such  a  clergy  and  church? 

Toward  the  Nestorians  the  policy  has  been  different  They 
are  a  peculiar  people,  and  so  have  received  peculiar  treatment. 
While  it  cannot  bo  said  that  even  among  them  the  Board  has 
acted  on  the  "  conciliatory  principle,"  it  cannot  be  said,  after 
thirty  years,  that  it  is  "  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
tinct church."  It  still  is  hopeful  that  it  may  see  that  ancient 
missionary  church  reformed,  as  such,  with  her  Episcojial  consti- 
tution substantially  remaining  to  her.  A  thorough  spiritual 
reform  is  what  the  Board  is  aiming  at,  in  dependence  on  the 
ever  blessed  Spirit ;  and  so  fiir  as  the  government  of  the  church 
and  its  prescribed  worship  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  it  is  not 
aggressive.  With  the  Nestorian  clergy  its  course  from  the  first 
has  been  conciliatory,  and  as  far  as  now  appears,  may  continue 
to  be  so.  The  Board  would  do  no  unnecessary  violence  to  the 
prejudices  and  habits  of  those  ancient  churches,  the  Greek,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  Nestorian.  It  would  show  Jesus  unto  them, 
who  is  more  tlian  ecclesiastical  government  and  forms,  "  as  he 
who  hath  bnilded  a  house  hath  more  honor  than  the  house." 

The  instructions  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  delivered  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  to  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  when  about  to  em- 
bark on  his  Turkish  mission,  in  1839,  declare  the  entire  and 
constant  policy  of  the  Board  with  reference  to  those  Oriental 
churches.  We  close  this  topic,  viewed  in  so  unfortunate  a  light 
by  the  *' Church  Review,"  with  a  few  passages  from  those  in- 
structions. 

"These  churches  must  be  reformed.  Lights  must  be  made  to  bum 
once  more  upon  those  candlesticks  Chat  remain.  The  fire  of  a  pure 
Chriijlianity  must  be  rekindled  upon  those  Christian  altars."  "  It  is 
indeed  certain  that  they  will  one  day  be  renovated.  The  elements  of 
reform  are  already  among  cbem."     "  Those  churches  have  sunk  too 
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low  to  rise  speedily  wilhoot  sBsistance.  They  need  aa  impulse  from 
without.  They  oeed  help  from  their  Christian  brethren."  "Our  ob- 
ject is  Dot  to  subvert  tbem  ;  not  to  pull  down  and  build  up  anew.  It 
is  to  reform  them ;  to  revive  among  tbem,  as  has  been  said,  the  knowl- 
edge and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is  no  part  of  our  object  to  introduce 
Congregationalism,  or  Fresbyteriaoism,  among  them.  .  .  .  We  are 
content  tliat  their  present  ecclesiastical  organization  should  remain, 
provided  ihe  knowledn;e  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  can  be  revived  under 
iL"     Miss.  Herald,  1839,  pp.  39-44. 

But  the  revived  and  quickened  members  in  these  churches 
were  excommnnicated,  exiled,  and  ouUawed,  and  bo  the  Board 
had  no  alternative  left,  if  it  would  provide  at  all  for  thtm  epir- 
itaally,  hut  to  have  them  organized  into  new  churches.  So  the 
Evangelical  Annenian  Churches  are  the  fruit  of  necessity,  and 
not  of  the  poliay  or  original  choice  of  the  Board. 

In  the  examination  of  thU  Memorial  volume  and  other  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  Board,  few  things  have  interested  us 
more  than  the  studied  and  well  arranged  policy  throughout,  and 
a  constant  tendency  and  pressure  to  develop  and  employ  the 
native  forces  on  the  missionary  ground  to  establish  Christianity. 

In  the  outset  the  Board  assumes  no  ecclesiastical  connection 
with  or  control  over  its  missionaries.  They  ai-e  left  to  manage 
in  their  church  relations  and  ecclesiastical  polity  as  they  please. 
As  to  churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  springing  up  among  the 
converts,  they  are  earnestly  advised  not  to  connect  themselves 
as  members  with  tbem. 

Here  our  system  of  missions  divides  radically  from  that  of 
our  Episcopal  brethren.  Their  missions  are  an  extension  of 
their  church,  and  tbey  consider  themselves  obligated  to  organize 
church  government  and  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  control  over 
all  their  missionary  agents.  But  the  Board  regards  its  func- 
tions as  exhausted  when  it  has  selected  its  agents  and  furnished 
tbem  with  pecuniary  means  and  with  counsels  for  bringing  tbe 
heatlien  to  Christ.  It  feels  that  it  must  leave  them  on  the  mis- 
uon  field  to  their  independent  judgment  and  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  church  order  and  government.  The  design  is  to  slide 
responsibility  along  to  tbe  prospective  Christian  churches  and 
communities  that  are  to  be  formed  on  heathen  ground.  Adopb- 
ing  this  idea,  the  missions  theoretically  and  practically  assume 
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that  thej  are  not  colonies,  or  settlements,  but  moYable,  migra- 
tory bodies.  So  soon  as  they  can  plant  Christian  institutions 
in  a  place  and  feel  that  they  will  be  safe  under  native  manage- 
ment and  support,  they  are  to  leave  for  another  field.  The 
personal  work  of  the  missionary  is  temporary.  So  soon  as 
the  new  Christian  material  can  wisely  be  organized  into 
churches,  this  is  to  be  done,  and  witli  the  expectation  that 
aa  soon  as  possible  those  churches  become  self-managed 
and  self-supported.  Looking  to  this  end  of  fais  work,  that  he 
may  depart  for  a  new  field  to  conquer,  he  is  empowered  and 
instructed  to  raise  up  native  helpers,  —  the  catechist,  school- 
master,* preacher,  and  pastor.  As  he  is  to  leave  only  native 
churches  and  forces  behind  him,  he  does  not  become  a  member 
or  pastor  of  one  of  them.  It  is  in  the  theory  that  the  foreign 
and  native  Christian  are  to  separate  so  soon  as  it  is  safe  for  the 
latter.  Then  it  is  good  for  him  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth, 
hy  being  from  the  first  and  organically  separate  from  the  other. 
The  pastor  should  be  of  the  same  race,  social  condition,  sym- 
pathy, and  style  of  living  with  his  church.  Hence  it  has  been 
necessary,  in  the  education  of  a  native  ministry,  to  guard  moat 
carefully  against  elevating  them  above  the  people  with  whom 
they  are  to  dwell,  or  making  their  manners  and  customs  unlike 
those  that  are  national  to  their  future  flocks. 

This  general  theory  and  practice  of  the  Board  and  of  its 
mission  being  foreknown,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  trace 
in  this  Memorial,  and  in  the  reports  and  ofGcial  papers  of  the 
Board,  a  purpose  and  spirit  permeating  the  whole,  to  raise  up 
an  able  and  independent  Christian  community  around  every 
mission,  and  then,  as  soon  as  safe,  remove  the  mission  as  a  for^ 
dgn  and  temporary  substance,  as  the  mould  is  removed  from 
the  casting. 

So  we  find  the  Board  constantly  working  on  the  unsettled 
problem  how  and  when  a  mission  may  safely  withdraw  —  the 
spiritual,  intellectual,  and  social  difficulties  being  overcome.  A 
conclusion  is  reached  "  that  a  less  number  of  foreign  mission^ 
ariea  is  needful  for  the  work  in  a  heathen  country  than  waa 
once  supposed,"  and  that  native  pastors  should  be  ordained  aa 
fiiat  aa  suitable  men  can  be  found.  The  native  church  is  to 
be  urged  to  support  its  native  pastor  as  lar  as  it  has  abili^. 
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and  to  manage  its  own  internal  aSaira  as  best  it  can,  looking 
for  nothing  more  autlioritative  than  Christian  advice  from  the 
missioiiarj.  The  Committee  submit  to  the  prayerful  consid- 
eration of  their  brethren  the  expediency  of  ordaining  a  native 
pastor  over  each  of  the  churches,  as  well  at  the  stations  as  at 
the  out-stations,  being  satisfied  that  the  early  and  complete 
organization  of  native  churches  under  native  pastors  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  early,  liealthy,  vigorous  development  of  the  re- 
ligions life  in  native  communities.  In  all  this  difficulties  must 
be  expected,  but  met,  as  the  price  of  a  free,  responsible,  self- 
sustaining  church.  They  recommend  this  course,  that  the 
missionaries  may  be  able  to  disperse,  invading,  conquering, 
organizing,  and  superintending,  in  "  regions  beyond."  In  the 
settlement  and  dismission  of  pastors  they  encourage  the  usual 
ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  American  churches.  Having  this 
policy  of  native  pastors  in  view  and  force,  the  Board  feel  that 
they  have  now  nearly  or  quite  the  requisite  number  of  mission- 
aries among  the  Armenians,  and  so  see  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  planting  the  gospel  among  them.  In  addresdng  the 
Hawaiian  brethren,  they  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  fur- 
nish all  the  native  churches  with  naUve  pastors  at  an  early  day. 
While  the  Board,  in  addressing  the  missions,  speak  of  educa- 
tion, they  urge  that  all  native  laborers  must  be  educated  in 
their  own  land,  that  they  may  be  as  little  changed  as  possible  in 
national  characteristics  and  the  innocent  tastes  and  habits  of 
their  own  people.  Otherwise  the  future  pastor  may  feel  above 
his  people,  or  he  diverse  from  them  in  manner,  dress,  style  of 
living,  and  domestic  and  social  habits,  and  so  offend  them,  or 
be  nnable  himself  comfortably  to  adapt  himself  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  calling  and  condition.  The  education  should  also 
be  as  &r  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  natives  themselves, 
because  of  the  reflex  advantages  of  such  efforts  on  their  part, 
and  it  should  ever  have  in  view  the  main  end  of  missions  — 
the  evangelization  of  the  people.  The  education  and  even  the 
evangelization  of  the  masses  by  foreign  aid  is  not  to  be  atr 
tempted  or  expected.  A  few  self-sustaining  centres  are  to  be 
established,  and  then  the  ^ork  thrown  on  the  native' Christian 
communities.  Perfect  trust  is  felt  in  the  interior  and  essential 
&rce  of  Christianity  to  work  its  own  way  under  iair  auspices. 
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In  the  religioD  of  our  Saviour  it  is  preemirentlj  true  that  sam- 
ples are  powers.  How  far  the  American  Board  has  been  able 
to  carry  out  its  policy,  as  to  native  forces,  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
&ct  that  it  now  has  two  hundred  and  fitly  native  preachers, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  native  churches,  and  thirty  native 
pastors. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
ENGLISH  COUNTKT  AMD  COUNTBT-FOLK. 

A  GREAT  city,  in  a  commercial  conntrj,  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  a  law  unto  itself.  Its  image  and  superscription  are  in 
only  a  small  degree  received  from  the  peculiar  type  of  national 
institutions,  political  or  ecclesiastical.  In  its  main  elements  it 
exhibits  &r  more  of  power  to  assimilate  than  of  susceptibiUty 
to  be  assimilated.  The  possession  of  capital  or  of  commercial 
enterprise  is  necessarily  a  chief  condition  of  strength  and  in- 
fluence. Its  meixrhantmen  are  its  ruling  princes.  Its  working 
classes  are  always  characterized  by  a  high  comparative  intel- 
ligence, whether  the  State  has  provided  schools  for  tliem  or 
not.  A  great  city  is  in  itself  a  scliool,  difiusing  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  knowledge  by  the  inevitable  contact  of  men  congr^ 
gated  in  large  masses  —  not  only  stimulating  and  shaqjening 
the  intellect,  but  making  the  mental  stores  of  each  one  the 
property  of  all. 

The  disposition  of  the  common  people  to  flock  to  great  cities 
will  always  keep  the  supply  of  labor  considerably  above  the 
demand.  The  sure  result  of  this  will  be,  the  continual  pres- 
ence, to  a  certain  extent,  of  idleness  and  destitution,  with  the 
usual  consequences,  vice  and  crime.  The  spirit  of  compe- 
tition, which,  in  all  places  alike,  is  reckless  of  everything  but 
gain,  must  necessarily  aggravate  these  results.  And  then  the 
feverish  excitement  of  the  passions,  and  the  multiplication  of 
temptations,  the  easy  isolation  of  individuals  where  men  con- 
gregate in  masses,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  social  re- 
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Btraint,  make  every  great  city  a  vortex  of  sensual  indulgence, 
and  a  terrible  whirlpool  of  destruction. 

Hence  all  great  cities  in  commercial  countries  are  essentially 
similar.  You  will  be  far  more  impressed  witb  the  likonesa  of 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  than  with  any  unjikeness.  Even  in 
London,  old  town-commonwealth  of  the  middle  ages  though 
it  is,  and  proudly  retaining  institutions  and  usages  which  were 
brought,  so  many  centuries  ago,  from  the  meadows  of  Jutland, 
its  every-day  life  exhibits  the  immutable  law  of  great  cities 
scarcelj'  less  than  New  York  or  Boston. 

Not  so  much,  therefore,  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  England, 
will  you  expect  to  find  the  full  development  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  English  institutions,  as  in  the  country.  The 
entire  structure  of  society  in  the  rural  districts  savors  strongly, 
not  only  of  the  presence  and  influence  of  a  hereditary  nobility, 
but  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  feudal  laws.  The  very  aspect  of 
the  country,  by  the  exceeding  richness  of  the  soil  and  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  will  remind  you  that  the  broad  acres  are 
the  envied  jiossession  of  a  multitude  of  petty  kings.  The 
haughty  barons  of  the  olden  time  were  scarcely  farther  removed, 
in  their  position  and  sympathies,  from  the  common  people,  than 
are  the  hereditary  lords  of  modem  days.  Nor  would  it  be  easy 
to  decide  whether  of  the  twain  more  nearly  resembled  the  un- 
tamed savages  of  the  forest  in  their  contempt  of  all  useful  arts, 
their  love  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  eager  devotion  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  chase.  So  wide  is  the  contrast  between  these  men 
and  the  poor  peasantry  who  tHl  their  fields,  in  physical  and 
mental  characteristics,  that  the  intervention  of  a  very  lengthened 
period  and  powerfully  modifying  influences  must  be  admitted 
to  reduce  them  to  a  common  tap-root.  Neither  among  the 
classes  which  fill  up  the  broad  space  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes do  you  find  all  that  personal  independence  and  true 
manliness  of  bearing  which  a  republican  would  expect  to  see 
if  the  influence  of  feudalism  had  passed  wholly  away. 

In  a  plain  talk  about  the  country  and  country-folk  in  Eng- 
land we  propose  mainly  the  development  of  one  idea,  to  wit :  the 
high  position  and  commanding  influence  of  the  English  land- 
holder. You  will  not  be  long  in  discovering  the  importance 
which  every  Englishman  attaches  to  the  proprietorship  of  the 
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soil.  The  idea  is  indisaolubly  associated  witb  the  largest  re- 
spectability, and  the  very  highest  social  position.  To  be  the 
master  of  broad  acres  is  the  fondest  day-dream  of  the  wealthy 
merchant,  the  successful  lawyer  and  physician,  and  even  of  the 
poet  and  man  of  genius.  The  proudest  Manchester  cotton-lord 
is  not  fully  made  until  he  becomes  a.  land-lord.  We  remember 
an  Englishman  of  finished  scholarship  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments—  having  completed  his  edncation  by  a  protracted  resi- 
dence in  Italy  —  a  man  of  high  professional  reputation,  and  an 
associate  of  nobility  and  gentry,  who  was  so  much  enamored  of 
the  idea  of  possessing  a  thousand  acres  of  the  rich  prairie  lands 
and  fine  oak  openings  of  Wisconsin,  that  he  was  strongly 
tempted  to  sell  his  handsome  carriages  and  abandon  his  pro- 
fession for  a  home  in  the  far  west  of  the  United  States. 

This  universal  passion  is  the  result,  in  part,  of  the  feet  that 
the  proudest  men  in  England  —  barons,  earls,  and  dukes  —  are 
large  land-owners.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  soil  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  gentle-folk  and  nobles.  The  park  enclosures  around 
innumerable  mansions  and  palaces  cover  an  immense  aggregate 
breadth  of  territory —  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chat»- 
worth,  embracing  three  thousand  acres,  within  a  circumference 
of  not  less  than  ten  miles.  Moreover,  the  propriety  of  the 
occupants  of  these  mansions  and  palaces  extends,  in  most  cases, 
far  beyond  their  parks,  including,  not  unfrequently,  ferm  attev 
farm  of  rare  extent  and  beauty.  Partly  for  embellishment,  bat 
a  great  deal  more  for  his  own  profit,  it  is  the  resolute  policy  of 
the  lordly  English  landholder  to  have  very  few  small  farms. 
Two  hundred  acres  in  the  best  agricultural  counties  is  consid- 
ered quite  too  small.  Six,  eight,  and  ten  hundred  are  preferred, 
while  now  and  then  you  may  find  a  single  farm  half  as  large  as 
the  park  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  arrangement  ex- 
cludes, of  course,  all  hut  men  of  ample  means  from  the  occu- 
pation of  farming.  To  exclude  all  but  rich  men  is  the  veiy 
purpose  and  design  of  the  arrangement.  The  rich  tenant  is 
sure  and  punctual  in  the  payment  of  his  rent,  and,  besides,  is 
very  likely  to  make  improvements  which  will  be  amply  remu- 
nerative to  himself  before  his  long  lease  expires,  and  then  will 
rem^n  to  add  permanently  both  to  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
&rm.     Thus  the  Englishman's  passion  fur  land  is  owing,  in 
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part,  also  to  the  &ct  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  property, 
as  well  B8  the  most  beautiful  to  look  at.  It  yields  a  large  profit 
both  to  landlord  and  tenant.  The  poor  peasant  who  performs 
all  the  labor  comes  less  into  the  account  than  would  seem  to  be 
demanded  bj  a  wise  self-interest,  according  to  the  rule  which 
requires  you  to  feed  your  cattle  well  if  you  expect  the  largest 
amount  of  profit  from  their  work.  For  the  matter  of  continued 
dependence  and  strict  subserviency,  the  thing  may  be  adjusted 
very  admirably  as  it  is.  You  will  by  all  means  seem  to  be  kind 
to  your  servant,  but  you  do  not  want  him  to  wax  fat  and  kick. 
It  was  Alexander,  not  the  Russian  nobles,  who  moved  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs ;  and  not  earlier  than  the  millennium, 
certainly,  will  every  generation  of  masters,  whether  of  white 
or  black,  be  seen  to  volunteer  for  diminishing  materially  the 
distance  which  separates  them  from  those  who  constitute  the 
base  of  their  mountain  -—  the  pedestal  of  their  power  and 
pride. 

There  is  yet  another  strong  reason  why  every  Englishman 
should  covet  earnestly  to  be  a  landholder.  It  is  the  kind  of 
possession  which  ministers  most  largely  to  the  pride  of  a  family 
name — a  pride  especially  cliaracteriatic  of  Englishmen.  It 
constitutes  the  only  entailed  estate.  The  ample  farms  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  or  the  fanners'  residences,  have  oftentimes 
their  particular  designations,  in  imitation  of  park  and  castle  of 
the  nobility;  as  "  Herringswell  Hall,"  "Wellick,"  "Mock- 
beggar's  Hall,"  and  "Paradise."  These  places,  moreover, 
have  sometimes  a  history  of  their  own  which  helps  mightily  in 
the  same  direction.  '*  Wellick,"  now  the  homestead  of  a  very 
wealthy  fermer  at  Wendour,  Bucks,  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  infamous  Judge  Jeffiies. 

The  statutes  of  the  realm  are  singularly  in  keeping  with  the 
universal  sentiment  we  are  endeavoring  to  illustrate.  If  you 
are  a  foreigner  in  EngUnd,  you  may  become  the  possessor  of 
unbounded  riches  in  perionat  estate.  You  may  have  shares 
without  number  in  railroads;  and  mines,  and  gas  companies, 
and  make  the  government  your  debtor  to  any  amount,  by  the 
purchase  of  stocks.  But  you  cannot  be  the  owner  of  one  square 
yard  of  England's  soil  without  a  special  act  of  parliament  passed 
by  lords  and  commons  for  your  particular  behoof,  with  all  the 
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cnmbroas  complicationa  of  English  legislation,  making  yon  a 
British  citizen,  and  a  sworn  and  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen,  at 
an  expense  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  subject  of  the 
naturalization  laws  was  brought  under  parliamentary  discipline 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  appointed, 
of  which  Lord  Brougham  was  a  very  active  member.  The 
whole  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated,  and  a  voluminous 
report  presented,  which  argued  with  much  earnestness  the  hard- 
ships and  injustice  suffered  by  foreign  residents  under  the  exist- 
ing statute,  with  the  citation  of  cases  running  back  through  a 
long  period,  and  strongly  urged  an  extensive  revision  for  their 
relief.  Tiie  upshot  was  the  passing  of  an  act  permitting  a  for- 
eigner to  take  out  "letters  of  denization,"  at  an  expense  of 
thirty  pounds  sterling,  which  would  confer  the  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  parliament,  with  other  trifling  privileges.  There 
the  matter  rests,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  and  there,  in  all  like- 
lihood, it  will  rest,  for  at  least  another  hundred  years.  Being 
a  foreigner,  you  cannot  be  a  landholder  without  the  costlier 
parchments.  Though  the  &ther  of  your  wife  should  bequeath 
real  estate  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  daughter  and  her 
children,  it  would  not  be  yours,  but,  without  a  special  parlia- 
mentary interposition,  setting  aside  the  statute  in  your  case,  it 
must  escheat  to  the  Queen. 

In  a  study  of  the  great  social  edifice  as  It  exists  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  fittherland,  our  attention  will  naturally  first  be 
directed  to  the  proud  capital  —  the  hereditary  nobility.  Their 
easy,  almost  familiar,  bearing  towards  those  below  them,  is 
no  more  than  an  indication  of  their  conscious  impregnable 
supremacy  over  the  broad  gulf  which  lies  between.  They 
would  be  as  much  amazed  at  the  very  slightest  manifestation 
of  a  disposition  to  reciprocate  the  ^miliarity  as  Jupiter  would 
to  see  mortals  leaping  up  to  share  his  throne.  A  single 
word  or  look  or  gesture  would  instantly  dash  all  such  insolent 
pretensions  to  pitiful  confusion.  The  expression  of  mnte  won- 
der and  astonishment  with  which  a  peasant  gazes  after  a  lord 
as  be  rolls  post  in  his  glittering  equipage  is  natural  enough,  no 
doubt,  although  it  may  strike  you  as  ludicrous.  All  earthly 
dignities,  hereditary  or  acquired,  have  their  claims  for  def- 
ereuce,  and   it  would  be  neither  good  philosophy  nor  good 
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miuineTS  in  ns,  pifun  republicans,  to  be  oveivcritical  in  scanning 
the  habits  of  those  who  have  grown  up  nnder  the  shadow  of 
aristocratic  institutions.  We  must,  nevertheless,  protest  our 
inability-  to  appreciate  the  eager  obsequiousness  of  middle-class 
Englishmen  toward  all  above  them  —  whether  the  superiority  be 
in  titles,  or  riches,  or  power,  or  any  other  thing  on  which  poor 
human  pride  can  fix  a  little  comer-atone  of  caste.  It  can  hardly 
be  set  down  to  the  score  of  financial  policy,  for,  if  the  aristoc- 
rat^  are  great  customers,  they  are,  by  all  accounts,  very  small 
paymasters.  How  many  times  have  we  been  told  by  trades- 
men in  different  commodities,  that  there  is  no  class  from  whom 
they  find  it  more  difficult  to  collect  their  bills.  If  an  edict 
were  issued  to-day,  to  prohibit  the  wearing,  to-morrow,  in  all 
England,  of  any  coat  or  bat  that  had  not  been  paid  for,  many  a 
proud  lord  wonld  be  seen  bareheaded  and  in  his  shirt^sleeves. 
And  if  the  same  edict  forbade  the  lighting  of  fires  in  all  houses 
whose  masters  had  not  settled  with  the  coal-merchant  within 
the  last  two  years,  a  great  multitude  of  the  same  class  could  not 
have^ven  a  mutton-chop  cooked  for  their  dinner.  A  country 
tailor,  in  the  centre  of  a  region  abounding  in  mansions  of  the 
aristocracy,  most  of  whose  backs  were  covered  with  coats  from 
his  shop,  told  us  that  he  had  outstanding  accounts  for  clothes 
supplied  to  regular  customers  amounting  to  four  thousand 
pounds  at  one  time.  The  same  man  stated  in  our  hearing 
that  he  had  spent  an  entire  morning  in  going  to  ask  the  occn- 
pant  of  a  lordly  house  for  an  instalment  of  an  account  which 
had  been  running  more  than  two  years,  and  was  refused.  Yet 
the  same  nobleman  should  alight  from  his  carriage  before  the 
door  of  that  tailor  the  very  next  day,  and  his  entrance  should 
be  the  signal  for  the  profoundest  bows ;  and  a  new  order  for 
clothes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds  should  be  received  with 
warmest  professions  of  gratitude.  If  you  expressed  surprise 
after  his  lordship  had  departed,  the  tailor  would  assure  you  that 
this  was  his  only  hope  of  ever  getting  his  account  settled  at  all. 
A  coal-merchant,  in  the  same  place,  expressed  great  satisfaction. 
on  hearing  that  a  newly-projected  railroad  was  to  pass  over  the 
land  of  a  baronet  in  the  neighborhood,  as  he  hoped  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  received  in  compensation  might  go  to  the 
payment  of  a  bill  which  for  years  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  to 
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collect,  either  wholly  or  m  part.  We  Temember  an  eccentric 
old  YorkEhireman,  for  many  years  a  tobacco-manufacturer  in 
London,  into  whose  warehooae  a  dainty  nobleman  entered  one 
day  and  ordered  a  rather  large  parcel  of  high-priced  cigars  to 
be  made  up  for  him.  The  thing  was  done  accordingly ;  bat 
when  my  Ich^,  with  infinite  condescension,  wa»  beginning  to 
act  the  porter  of  hia  own  parcel,  he  was  quietly  informed  that 
he  coold  not  take  it  away  until  paid  for.  As  he  happened  not 
to  be  in  funds  at  the  moment,  the  cigars  were  left  behind. 
Similar  things  may  occur  every  day  for  aught  we  know,  bat 
this  was  talked  of,  and  the  courage  of  the  old  Yorkshireouui 
much  applauded. 

Ope  meets  occasionally,  in  the  rural  districts  of  England, 
with  very  refreshing  exceptions  to  this  obsequious  temper. 
There  is  no  man,  after  all,  who  has  a  larger  share  of  genuine* 
pluck  than  an  Englishman,  albeit  it  does  not  always  show  itself 
where  we,  with  our  republican  notions  and  feelings,  might  like 
to  see  it.  Hardwicke  Heath  is  the  name  of  a  beautiful  park 
near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  which  is  situated  the  antique  manr 
sion,  occupied,  till  his  recent  death,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cullum, 
the  wealttuest  man  in  all  the  region  ronod  about,  and  whoaa 
pride  was  a  counterpart  to  his  riches.  Now  it  happened,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  Sir  Thomas,  that  diere  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  a  public  footpath  through  Hardwicke  Heath,  pass- 
ing very  near  to  his  mansion.  This  footpath  is  not  only  a 
favorite  summer  evening's  walk  to  all  the  people  residing  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  a  frequent  and  mnch  frequented  thorough- 
fare for  the  poor  peasantry  and  every  description  of  laboring 
people.  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king  if  she  can  get  a  chance,  but 
here  the  cat's  poor  master  may  stroll,  at  will,  every  day  in  the 
ye&r,  through  the  most  beautiful  section  of  a  proud  baronet's 
park,  and  gaze  almost  into  his  windows  as  he  passes  within  a 
stone's  throw.  A  few  years  ago.  Sir  Thomas  resolved  to  haa- 
ard  a  game,  the  odds  being  between  his  aristocratic  self  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  sturdy  common  people  —  backed  by  old  Eng- 
lish law  —  on  the  other.  The  handsome  iron  gates,  which 
had  so  long  swung  easily  on  their  hinges  at  the  points  of  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  well-worn  thorough&re,  were  removed,  and, 
instead  there<^,  barriers  of  decidedly  prohibitory  dimensions 
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and  aspect  were  erected.  The  parties  intereeted  watched  with 
a  suppressed  satisfaction  till  all  was  nic^y  finished,  and  then, 
assembling  in  a  strong  body,  before  breakfast,  they  demolished 
both  barriera  in  mach  less  time  than  it  had  taken  to  put  them 
np.  An  Englishman  does  know  when  he  is  beaten.  Napoleon 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  handsome  iron  gates 
were  restored,  and  the  common  people  resamed  llidr  ancient 
privileges,  which  they  still  maintain,  and  will  leave  to  thar 
bein. 

The  most  strennons  advocate  of  a  hereditary  pen«ge  will 
hardly  allege  its  moral  influence  as  chief  amtxig  its  benefits. 
The  iscts  are  mach  too  broadly  in  the  other  direction.  Excep- 
tions there  will  he  of  course.  Such  names  as  Shaftesbury  and 
Carlisle  make  ns  feel  how  brilliant  a  lustre  good  character  can 
'  reflect  on  the  highest  earthly  station.  Ko  men  in  all  England 
devote  themselves  with  a  more  simple  and  unostentatioas  Chris- 
tian zeal  to  whatever  is  fitted  to  devate  and  redeem  humanity 
—  schools  for  poor  children,  mechanics'  institutes.  Christian 
associations  for  young  men,  ragged  schools,  shoe-black  brigades, 
and  ^lecial  Sabbath  services  ior  the  ignorant  and  d^raded 
masses.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  laborious  and  nsefiil  teachers 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  visitors  at  the  cottages  of  the  peaa- 
aittry,  are  the  daughters  of  wealthy  nobles.  We  have  seen  a 
young  earl  —  heir  to  one  of  the  proudest  marquisates  in  Eng- 
land—  accompuiying  his  beautiful  countess  in  her  visits  c^ 
mercy  among  the  bumble  cottagers  of  the  village  near  their 
country-seat,  till  every  poor  child  knew  their  voice  and  hedrd 
it  with  jc^,  as  the  harbinger  of  some  substantial  and  seasonable 
kindness.  And  when  in  those  humble  ministriGs  the  young 
husband  can^t  the  small-pox,  and  his  noble  wi&,  who  in  her 
beaotifiil  devotion  insisted  on  acting  as  nurse  at  his  sick-bed, 
fell  undra  the  same  dreadfiil  disease  and  died,  sacrificing  her 
own  life  in  saving  one  that  was  dearer,  the  grief  of  the  poor 
people  was  like  the  moarning  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
threshing^ow  of  Atad. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  nobility  as  this  is  the  very  rare 
exception.  The  rule,  unhappily,  is  of  a  widely  dlfierent  com- 
plexion. Id  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  their  life  that 
should  be  for  a  lamentation,  rather  than  their  death.     The 
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lordly  pride  which  looks  down  with  ind&ble  disdain  on  men 
of  lower  rank  is  their  most  venial  tknlt.  It  were  well  for  the 
good  morals  of  England,  and  for  the  purity  and  peace  of  even 
its  humble  homes,  if  a  coronet  always  raised  him  who  wore  it 
above  every  species  of  interconrse  with  the  common  people. 
The  utter  remorseleasness  with  which  haughty  barons  and 
dukes  violate  the  sanctity  of  domestic  life  among  the  lower 
classes,  and  lay  waste  the  purity  and  happiness  which  they 
should  feel  bound  by  all  law  human  and  divine  to  watch  over 
and  defend,  is  a  startling  and  painful  illustration  of  the  incred- 
ible baseness  and  rank  in&my  which  so  often  lie  hid  beneath 
the  outward  show  of  honor  and  chivalrous  noliility.  We  must 
not,  in  these  pages,  describe  in  detail  the  things  which  are  but 
thinly  covered  by  the  broad  shadow  of  aristocratic  assunnption 
and  pride — the  strange  intermingling  of  castes,  and  queerly 
tangled  pedigrees,  where  no  modification  of  complexion  or  fea- 
tures tells  the  tale,  and  helps  a  child  to  bunt  up  his  own  fether. 
We  do  not  care  to  describe  these  things.  To  remember  them 
b  enough,  and  makes  one  blush  for  those  who  occupy  the  high 
places  of  modem  civilization.  If  our  readers  should  forget,  and 
imagine  that  we  are  describing  the  am.  tUsant  nobility  of  our 
own  southern  states,  we  should  not  wonder.  The  picture  is 
marvellously  like,  we  must  confess,  and  may  help  to  explain 
that  mutual  interchange  of  sympathies  across  the  water  of  late, 
which  to  some  has  appeared  strange  and  unaccountable. 

"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  tu  woudrouB  kind." 

The  peers  temporal  of  Great  Britain  are  about  feur  hundred, 
mostly  hereditary  —  dukes,  earls,  marquises,  viscounts,  barons. 
These  men  are  bom  statesmen  and  legislators.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  highly  educated  as  graduates  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  studious,  dignified  and  grave,  in  all  respects  well 
qualified  to  look  after  the  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world.  Yet  how  many  of  them 
are  ever  found  taking  any  part  in  parliamentary  debate  ?  How 
many  of  them  could  by  possibility  make  a  decent  speech  if  they 
tried  ?  A  little  child  might  count  them.  How  many  of  all 
the  four  hundred  are  found  on  a  division  in  ordmary  legislative 
business  ?     Let  any  one  of  our  readers  take  pencil  and  paper 
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•ml  writa  down  ereiy  Bridsh  lord  lie  cmn  think  of  as  baving 
impressed  bit  aame  on  his  nKmor;  bj  axtjikang  he  bos  said 
or  done  dnnng  the  last  twenty-five  years :  —  Brongham,  Wd- 
lingten,  Lyndhnnt,  Campbell,  Falmenton,  Bnaeell,  Derby, 
Carlisle,  Shaftesbury,  Fitzwilliam,  Eldon,  Radsor,  Ashborton, 
Newcastle,  Elgin,  Durham,  Ellesmere,  Deronsbire,  and  a  few 
more.  Bet  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?  And  where  ore 
the  great  majori^,  and  what  are  their  lorilly  exploits  ?  Here 
and  there  a  son  cS  Nimahi  gains  edat  as  a  '*wbip,"  in  other 
words,  by  his  skill  with  fbur>-in-haiid  -~  a  &ir  match  for  ao 
EngUsh  stage-driver.  Or  a  Marquis  of  Waterford  rises  into 
&me  hj  his  sleight  of  hand  in  wrenching  <:&  knockers,  or  his 
noble  daring  in  making  a  snuislMip  among  the  crockray  spread 
ont  OB  the  pavement  on  a  nutrket-day.  These,  however,  ue 
dignified  in  eompariaon  with  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  great 
mass,  whose  oaaes  the  world  sever  heard  of,  and  aever  will  ;— 
banting,  fishing,  the  race-conrae,  the  gsmbling-saloon,  eatii^ 
drinking,  smokiog,  swearing,  idleness  which  wonld  drive  an 
intelligent  mechanic  mad,  and  all  iha  ontold  "misehjef  stall " 
which  "  Satan  finds  for  idle  hands  to  do :  "  —  all  this,  witb  aa 
imprincipled  recklessness  of  ezpenditore  which  encumbers  hc^>^ 
lesdy  their  estates,  and  general  habits  of  shameless  pro^ga<7, 
which  no  p<arlieas  of  St.  Giles  or  mTsteriee  of  Paris  can  sur- 
pass. 

As  we  descend  in  the  social  scale  we  shall  find  that  every 
other  class  is  formed  as  much  as  possible  after  the  model  of  the 
nobility.  This  is  especially  tme  of  those  who  take  the  denom- 
ination of  "  gentry."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  in  this 
class,  as  among  the  nobility,  axe  found  many  mm  of  the  high- 
est distinction  and  infloenoe,  blessiDg  all  around  them  by  a  life 
in  which  intellectual  strength  and  briUiaot  aocompli^menta 
are  beantifiilly  blended  with  the  severest  moral  and  Christian 
▼irtoes.  The  gentry  also  includes  all  the  Sir  Barts.  and  Sir 
£ts.,  untitled  and  unendowed  scioas  of  noble  &iniliea,  without 
even  the  shadowy  hope  of  "  heir  presumptive,"  an  oddly  assorted 
yet  jealously  guarded  selection  of  honoraries,  and  a  cumbrous 
multitude,  whose  claim  to  any  social  position  whatever  would 
asem  to  be  found,  certunly  not  in  any  intellectual  or  moral 
ijaalities  fitted  to  awaken  respect,  bat  in  the  &ct  that  they 
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live  in  atter  idleness,  on  the  barest  competency  which  is  not  a 
competency  —  being  immeaBurably  and  inextricably  in  debt  to 
everybody  that  will  trust  them  —  as  couBumers,  very  great,  but 
as  producers,  the  tbrlornest  of  ciphers.  Their  haughtiness  is 
immense,  as  you  would  expect,  tar  surpassing  that  of  the  nobil- 
ity, being  of  the  modi-cavalier,  or  strutting  hida^o  descriptiou. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  th^  social  domain  lies  on  the 
very  border-land  of  gentility,  and  is  not  very  clearly  defined, 
demanding  the  eternal  vigilance  of  pickets  all  along  the  line  to 
prevent  encroachments.  The  richest  brewer  in  London,  a  man 
of  vast  wealth,  was  refbsed  admission  to  a  fiishionable  country 
ball,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis,  because  he  was  a 
"  tradesmaoy"  while  many  of  the  "  gentry  "  who  were  present 
were  poor,  as  the  London  brewer  bitterly  reminded  them,  tell- 
ing them  —  if  we  may  quote  his  classic  and  elegant  phrase  — 
that  "  Uie  hoops  on  his  empty  old  beer  barrels  would  buy  up 
the  whole  kit  of  them." 

Their  respectability  was  largely  of  that  peculiar  type,  so 
much  aboimding  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  which  de- 
pends on  -some  family  reUtionship,  more  or  less  remote,  to  the 
lords  of  the  soil.  They  shine  with  borrowed  light.  They 
are  Jupiter's  satellites.  They  establbh  one  leading  idea.  Yoa 
shall  still  find  that  a  man's  position  and  influence  are  deter- 
jnined,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  Iraigth  of  his  rent-roll  —  in 
other  words,  by  the  number  of  broad  acres  of  which  be  is 
master.  His  mansion,  and  park,  and  horses,  and  dogs,  and 
eqnipage,  and  manner  of  life,  all  denote  the  noble  of  inferior 
degree.  If  he  lacks  the  hereditary  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  is,  in  consequence,  mach  distressed  to 
fill  up  all  his  precious  time,  even  with  the  help  of  hunting,  and 
fishing,  and  the  race-course,  the  expenditure  of  ten  or  twenty 
thousnnd  pounds  sterling  in  a  popular  election  will  bribe  a  con- 
stituency into  making  him  its  representative  in  the  Housd  of 
Commons.  And  now  the  measure  of  his  glory  is  full,  and 
his  constitnents,  whatever  may  become  of  their  iTUerestg,  have 
the  honor  to  be  repres^ited  by  a  "  real  gentleman,"  a  matter 
about  which .  Englishmen  are  particularly  sensitive,  insomuch 
that  you  shall  sometimes  find  non-conformist  electors  recording 
th^r  votes  by  hundreds  for  a  flashing  Sir  Somebody,  to  the 
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ntter  discomfitnre  of  plun  Mr.  Smith,  the  puritan,  a  man  of 
the  highest  intelligence,  and  a  champion  in  their  own  ranks. 
He  is  entitled  to  add  those  high-sounding  initials  M.  P.  to  the 
end  of  his  name.  He  is  numbered  among  his  country's  grave 
legislators,  and  finds  himself  therdn  only  a  single  grade  below 
those  whom  Heaven  made  great  at  their  very  birth. 

There  is  yet  another  rank  of  kings  below  the  gentry,  and 
that,  in  some  sense,  the  most  important  of  all.  These  are  the 
fBrmers.  Th^r  wealth  and  position,  their  character  and  influ- 
ence, enter  largely  into  any  complete  survey  of  country  life  in 
England.  In  the  beat  agricultural  sections  of  the  land  they 
take  very  decided  precedence  of  the  merchantmen  of  the  cities. 
The  seller  of  purple  and  fins  linen  looks  with  envy  on  the 
farmer,  as  occupying  a  higher  and  more  independent  position 
among  his  countrymen.  We  have  seen  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low of  this  description,  well  educated,  of  good  character,  good 
property,  and  good  social  position,  going  with  hia  fine  phaeton 
and  pair  to  make  suit  to  a  neighboring  farmer's  daugliter,  but 
my  proud  lady  said  him  nay,  preferring  to  wait  for  the  pidner, 
but  more  Substantial  yomig  farmer,  who,  she  hoped,  would 
come  on  a  subsequent  day.  The  father  of  the  damsel  was  a 
gray-headed  man  of  very  plain  appearance  and  dress,  simple 
and  unassuming  in  bis  matmers,  living  in  a  quiet  village  in  a 
section  of  the  country  from  which  many  of  the  pijgrim  fathers 
came,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  one  of  tbe  most  charming 
townships  of  Massachusetts.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  highly 
accomplished,  and  would  bring,  in  due  time,  to  the  young  farmer 
of  whom  she  dreamed,  although  she  bad  never  yet  seen  him,  a 
dower  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  provided  the  paternal  estate 
was  shared  equally  by  herself,  her  only  sister,  and  their  three 
brothers. 

We  mention  this,  not  as  a  case  to  be  found  occasionally  in 
the  &thei>land,  but  as  a  &ir  sample  of  what  may  be  met  with 
every  day  in  most  parts  of  England.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  wealth  and  social  position  of  the  English  farmer. 
This  man  was  probably  richer  than  most  of  his  neighbors. 
Yet  we  suppose  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  many  richer 
than  he.  In  another  coun^,  and  not  far  from  the  house  in 
which  the  great  John  Hampden  once  lived,  there  were  farmers 
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at  that  time  of  whom  commoD  report  said  that  they  woold 
leave  to  their  daughters  a  hundred  thousacd  pounds  apiece. 

It  muBt  be  long  before  the  &rmen  in  the  United  States  can 
hope  to  equal  the  English  fannexB  in  wealth ;  but  there  appean 
no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  even  surpass  them  in  all 
which  constitntes  the  chief  value  of  Bgricaltnral  pnrsoits,  aa 
they  do,  nnquestionably,  excel  them  already  in  intelligaice,  and 
public  spirit,  and  true  enlargem^it  o£  heart. 

Of  the  [KCtnresque  beauty  of  English  &rmB  it  ia  hardly  poa- 
sible  to  speak  in  terms  too  glowing.  At  a  distance  they  present 
the  appearance  of  innumerable  parks.  As  you  roam  over  a 
particular  farm  you  are  struck  with  the  number,  size,  and  vaii- 
ety  {^  the  trees.  The  elm,  some  specimens  of  which  we  nnrse 
and  guard  with  so  much  care  on  onr  Common,  grows  in  its 
native  soil  to  a  snrpriaiag  magnitude,  and  is  covered  with  a 
foliage  of  exceeding  luxuriance.  The  walnut,  whose  fruit  we 
import,  is  also  a  tree  of  immense  size.  We  remember  one  in 
a  brickyard  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  amid  the  fc^age  of  which  a 
lai^  house  might  be  entirely  hid  in  leafy  June.  This  partio- 
nlar  tree  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  Europe.  The 
magnificent  horse-chestnnt  is  found  everywhere,  of  wide-spread 
and  towering  dimensions.  When  yon  first  see  it  in  fiiU  foliage, 
laden  to  the  uppermost  twig  with  its  rich  conical  clusters  of 
blossom,  you  are  filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 
There  is  also  a  spedes  of  poplar  which  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  dsewhere,  equalling  the  chestnut  in  siae 
and  beauty  of  form,  vrith  stately  tmok,  Dumerous  slender  and 
graceful  branches,  and  such  a  superabundance  of  brilliant  foli* 
age  that  you  might  imagine  it  had  borrowed  of  its  neighbors 
for  a  special  occasion.  A  single  tree  of  this  description  is  not 
unfrequently  the  principal  feature  in  a  landscape-picture,  wtnv 
thy  of  the  pencil  of  old  Crome  himself.  Of  the  English  oak  — 
princeps  inter  nobiles  —  we  shall  say  nothing,  because  every- 
body is  fomiliar  with  it,  except  that  in  uze,  beauty,  and  v^mo^ 
able  appearance,  it  is  all  that  you  ever  imagined  it  to  be. 

The  trees  on  an  English  farm  are  of  so  much  value  for  tim- 
ber that  a  lease  is  nevw  executed  without  the  insertion  of  a 
very  particular  clause  in  relation  to  them.  But  they  are  cult^ 
vated  almost  as  much  for  omamrait  and  ^lade,  and  tliose  most 
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valuable  for  timber  are  seldom  cut  down  in  such  a.  way  as  to 
impair  perceptibly  the  pictorial  character  of  a  farm. 

Doabtless  a  country  whose  entire  sm^e  exhibits  only  one 
acre  in  eight  of  waste  land,  and  where  the  mildness  and  mois- 
ture of  the  climate  secure  a  perennial  greenness  of  the  richest 
shade,  and  the  almost  uniTersal  absence  of  stones  compels  the 
use  of  the  beautiful  hawthome  hedge  for  a  fence,  must  be  ad- 
cutted  to  possess  peculiar  natural  advantages  for  agricultural 
pursuits.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  exceeding  beauty  of  an 
English  farm  is  owing  quite  as  much  to  what  is  entirely  within 
the  reach  of  the  farmers  of  New  England,  to  wit,  scientific  and 
high  cultivation.  One  of  the  finest  wheat-fields  we  ever  saw  in 
England  had  been  reclaimed  only  a  short  time  before  from  an 
unsightly  and  worthless  bog,  at  an  expense  of  ten  pounds  per 
acre,  by  carting  chalk  &om  anoUier  part  of  the  farm  ;  and  the 
farmer  who  had  made  this  outlay,  though  only  a  tenant,  assured 
us  that  lie  should  get  back  the  entii'e  amount,  with  ample  inter- 
est, befiire  the  termination  of  his  lease. 

The  division  of  Ubor  —  whether  in  town  or  country,  in  the 
shop  or  on  the  farm  —  is  carried  to  an  extent  which  we  do  not 
easily  conceive  of.  One  man  does  one  thing,  and  he  never 
thinks  of  doing  any  other  thing,  almost  as  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  or,  at  least,  of  proprie^.  It  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  honor  of  bis  craft  to  ask  him.  Even  a  chimney- 
sweep would  think  it  an  msult  to  his  professional  dignity  to  be 
asked  to  rake  hay.  And  any  other  than  a  trained  agiicultural 
laborer  would  be  regarded  and  treated  as  an  intruder  by  the 
laborers  themselves.  His  awkwardness  in  handling  the  rake  or 
the  hoe  would  speedily  betray  him,  and  so  &r  from  receiving 
any  assistance  in  the  way  of  instruction,  he  would  be  so  un- 
mercifully set  upon  and  ridiculed  by  men,  women,  and  boys, 
that  he  would  he  glad  to  make  hb  escape,  and  would  not  be  in 
a  harry  to  try  hb  hand  again  at  any  work  out  of  his  own  par- 
ticular line  of  things.  We  have  spoken  of  women  among  farm 
laborers ;  they  are  employed  in  the  lighter  agricultural  proc- 
esses in  many  parts  of  England.  We  have  seen  them  wheeling 
stones  in  a  barrow,  but  such  a  case  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Hoeing  up  weeds  among  the  wheat  is  a  common  employment 
for  tjiem  in  some  localities.     Onr  readers  are  probably  familiar 
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with  the  English  method  of  sowing  wheat.  The  grotind  is 
thrown  up  into  round,  broad  ridges,  strai^t,  even,  and  smootli, 
as  the  flower-beds  in  a  garden.  On  these  the  wheat  is  sowed 
in  drills,  as  straight  as  a  line,  and  between  the  drills,  when  the 
wheat  is  two  or  three  inches  high,  all  the  weeds  are  carefullj 
cut  up  with  a  long  narrow  hoe.  It  is  no  onpleasant  spectacle 
to  see  ten  or  fifteen  women  and  boys  stretched  out  in  a  line, 
side  by  side,  and  moving  over  a  magnificent  wheat-field  in  this 
comparatively  light  work  on  a  balmy  spring  day,  when  the  lariu 
are  singing  most  deliciously  over  Uieir  heads,  and  the  thnuh 
and  blackbird  are  poariog  oat  their  varied  and  rich  notes  alt 
around. 

The  principle  of  which  we  have  spoken  —  the  division  of 
labor  —  is  applied  to  the  difierent  processes  of  agriculture. 
That  man  whom  you  see  sauntering  listlessly  about,  or  sitting 
under  a  hedge  knitting  coarse  gray  stockings,  not  far  from  a 
large  fiock  of  sheep,  is  the  shepherd,  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  look  after  the  sheep.  On  the  broad  a^n  pasture  lands  of 
Salisbury  Plain  we  have  frequently  noticed  flocks  which  could 
not  have  contained  less  than  a  thonsuid  animals,  so  large  and 
plnmp  as  to  remind  one  of  the  fine,  juicy  legs  of  mutton  so  com- 
mon on  every  English  dinner-table.  We  regret  to  say,  that 
while  shepherds  on  Salisbury  Plain  are  as  numerous  as  ever, 
a  *'  Shepherd  (^  Salisbury  Plain,"  is  still  not  oftener  found  than 
in  the  days  of  Hannah  More.  The  man  who  takes  care  of  the 
borses,  which  take  the  place  of  oxen  in  English  farming,  is 
quite  as  much  confined  to  that  one  thing ;  and  the  time  and 
pains  bestowed  every  day  on  their  horses,  in  stabling,  groom- 
ing, and  feeding,  would  hardly  be  believed  among  ourselves, 
where  horses  of  eveiy  description  are  shamefully  neglected, 
greatly  to  the  lots  of  their  owners,  beyond  a  question. 

You  will  soon  perceive  that  English  fiumiog  exhibits  pre- 
cisely the  results  which  might  be  expected  from  the  combined 
influence  of  the  division  of  labor  and  the  absence  of  haste  — 
one  man  doing  one  thing,  and  having  ample  time  to  do  that 
one  thing  well.  The  whole  appearance  of  an  English  fium 
is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  a  thousand  acres  frequently  without 
one  square  yard  of  barrenness.  No  rough  borders,  overgrown 
with  weeds ;  no  atuightly  comers,  abandoned  to  scraggy  bushes, 
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and  stones,  and  snakes.  All  is  even,  smrvnth,  and  prodactire, 
like  the  lawn  and  flower-beds  of  a  gentleman's  garden. 

The  dwelling-hoose  of  the  English  farmer  ia  in  good  keeping 
with  the  pictare  we  have  drawn.  Not  nnfrequently  it  stands 
Mnhowered  among  thick  shading  trees  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  road,  like  a  little  pdaee,  with  sweet  flower-garden,  and  ver- 
dant lawn,  and  hawthome  enclosnre.  It  is  handsomelj  and  Inx- 
oriously  furnished,  with  el^ant  editions  of  the  choicest  English 
literature  on  the  centre-table  of  the  drawing-room.  The  fiir- 
mer's  wife  is  a  ladj,  of  genuine  reflnement  and  intelligence, 
fend  has  always  a  sufficient  number  of  serranta  to  save  her  from 
all  danger,  whether  to  her  health  or  personal  charms,  from 
homehold  cares  and  toils.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  thoroughly 
dcHuestic  in  her  haUts,  understands  perfectly  whatever  belong 
to  good  management  in  a  &rm-house,  keeping  all  things  trim 
and  thrifty  aboat  her,  and  shows,  i^entimea,  an  interest  in  mat- 
ters out  of  doors,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them,  which  would 
fill  most  American  ladies  wiA  unfeigned  astonishment.  The 
sons  continue  in  their  Other's  line  nS  things,  or  go  to  college, 
and  enter  the  varions  professions.  The  daughters  are  well  edu- 
cated and  accomphshed,  full  of  health  and  broad  common  sense, 
and  form,  as  we  have  seen,  good  matrimonial  alliances. 

The  English  &rmerB  are  luxurious  livers  where  the  prevail- 
tng  style  of  living  is  much  more  simple  thai)  with  us ;  and  they 
exercise  a  noble  hosjwtality.  As  their  dwellings  are  amid  the 
verdant  scenery  and  ainging-birda  of  the  country,  nsually  stand- 
ing alone  on  their  pleasant  fltrms,  it  ia  %  rich  treat  to  get  away 
from  the  noise  and  dust  of  a  crowded  English  town  to  the  de- 
Ijghtfhl  freshness  and  repose  of  an  English  farm-house.  One 
snch  we  especially  remember,  where  the  fiirmer  was  a  portly, 
handsome  man  of  sixty,  his  wife  was  an  el^ant  woman,  ireah 
and  &ir  and  plump  at  6ffy,  as  English  women  are  apt  to  be, 
and  needed  not  the  presence  of  her  beautifiil  daughters  to  con- 
vince you  ^at  she  most  have  been  exceedingly  attractive  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  children  —  partly  hers  and  partly  those  of 
a  former  wife  —  were  more  than  a  dozen.  Most  of  them  were 
married  and  away.  A  reunion  of  that  household  was  a  beanti- 
fiil  picture.  The  long  table,  so  amply  ftimiahed,  with  sire  and 
mistress  presiding  at  ^ther  end,  and  the  extended  sides  filled 
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with  children  and  grandchildren,  all  overflowing  with  mirth 
and  fond  affection,  made  one  think  of  the  patriarchs  of  former 
days.  As  the  farm  comprised  some  hundred  acres,  it  was  a 
pleasant  morning's  employment  to  spring  into  a  saddle  and  gal- 
lop over  it  with  your  host,  observing  its  varioiw  operations,  and 
listening  to  the  directions  given  to  the  men. 

You  will  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farmers  do  not 
till  the  soil  and  make  butter  and  cheese  with  their  own  hands. 
English  farmers  are  rich  men  and  gentlemen.  They  consti- 
tute a  kind  of  gentry  on  a  smaller  scale ;  dwelling  in  little  man- 
sions —  "  Wellick,"  "  Mock-beggar's  Hall,"  or  "  Paradise," 
—  on  elegant  estates ;  keeping  fine  horses  and  carriages,  lux- 
nrioos,  if  not  splendid;  and  surrounded  by 'dependants,  who 
occupy  tlieir  cott^es  and  till  their  broad  lands.  In  the  better 
portions  of  the  agricnltural  districts  of  England  only  men  of 
ample  substance  can  be  farmers.  The  man  who  is  only  the 
tenant  of  a  &rm  of  five  hundred  acres  in  Norfolk,  England, 
mnst  be  richer  than  the  owner  of  the  same  number  of  acres, 
with  a  good  family  residence,  in  Norfolk,  Massachusetts.  We 
knew  a  &rmer  in  Suffolk,  which  ranks  aa  the  second  agricultu- 
ral county  in  England  —  Norfolk  being  the  first  —  who  rented 
two  hundred  acres,  having  two  thousand  pounds  of  his  own ; 
and  he  was  a  poor  man  among  English  ^rmers,  and  had  to 
borrow  an  additional  two  thousand  at  five  per  cent,  in  order  to 
cultivate  that  number  of  acres  properly,  and  get  a  return  for 
his  own  money.  This  is  a  fair  aven^  in  the  eastern  counties. 
For  every  acre  that  a  man  cultivates  with  advantage  he  must 
have  twenty  pounds  sterling  of  private  capital.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  the  best  counties  two  hundred  acres  is  reck- 
oned a  small  &rm,  while  an  extent  of  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen 
hundred  acres  is  not  at  all  oncommon,  it  is  plain  that  the  farmers 
of  England  must  be  men  of  wealth,  although  not  one  of  a  thou- 
sand is  owner  of  the  land  which  he  occupies.  The  beautifiil 
county  of  Devon  is  an  exception  to  what  we  have  been  saying. 
The  farms  are  small  in  comparison,  the  dwellings  are  inferior, 
and  the  &rmers  and  their  sons  labor  with  their  own  hands. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  counties  and  sections  of  counties,  to 
the  estimated  extent  of  about  one  half  of  all  the  ^rmers  of  Eng- 
land, but  very  much  less,  of  course,  than  one  half  the  aggregate 
breadth  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  farms. 
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It  might  reasonably  bo  expected  that  sucli  a  class  of  men 
as  we  have  described  wonld  be  somewhat  characterized  by  in- 
telligeDce,  and  public  spirit,  and  general  influence  in  society. 
It  is  BO  here  and  there,  but  such  cases  are  the  exception. 
One  instance,  however,  is  worthy  to  be  particularly  noted. 
The  English  dissenters  are  remarkable,  in  town  and  country, 
for  the  nnmbers  and  efficiency  of  their  lay  preachers.  In  the 
rural  districts  farmers  often  occupy  a  prominent  place  among 
these.  The  patriarch,  whose  family  reunion  we  have  glanced 
at,  was  a  lay  preacher  among  the  Baptists,  and  regularly  ad- 
dressed his  little  congregation  of  peasants  on  Sabbath  evenings. 
It  is  no  very  oncommon  case  for  such  a  man  to  devote  his  Sab- 
baths entirely  to  his  very  rustic  and  most  interesting  charge. 
In  addition  to  preaching  once  or  twice  each  Sabbath,  he  will 
have  an  efficient  Sunday-school  to  which  several  hours  are  de- 
voted, and  in  which  reading  and  spelling  are  taught,  as  well  as 
scriptural  lessons,  this  being,  in  many  instances,  the  only  oppor- 
tunity which  the  poor  children  have  for  such  instruction. 

As  a  class,  however,  the  English  jarmers  take  no  high  rank 
for  general  intellectual  culture,  political  intelligence,  or  true 
expansion  of  soul.  The  formers  of  New  Bngland  are  decidedly 
superior  to  them  in  eveiy  one  of  these  particulars.  They  read 
little,  think  little,  and  know  little,  except  what  pertains  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  &rms.  Very  guiltless  are  they  of  meddling 
with  the  literature  which  Ues  on  the  centre-tables  of  their  draw- 
ing-rooms. The  provincial  newspaper,  which  is  hardly  more 
than  the  echo  of  their  own  prejudices  and  narrowness,  iumishes. 
their  principal  reading.  For  all  theoretical  knowledge  they 
affect  supreme  contempt,  and  honestly  believe  that,  being  men 
of  experience,  they  understand  more  of  political  economy  than 
Ricardo,  Adam  Smith,  and  McCulloch  put  together.  They 
are  never  sent  to  parliament,  or  chosen  to  any  office  more  im*- 
portant  than  that  of  poor-law  guardian,  parish  church-warden, 
or  justice  of  the  peace.  They  are  distinguished  for  a  keen 
appreciation  of  whatever  pertains  to  the  good  condition  of  th» 
body.  No  tables  in  all  England  except  those  of  the  nobility — 
if,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  excepted  —  groan  beneath  the  burdea 
of  such  rich  and  substantial  viands.  They  attend  one  market 
at  least  every  week  —  acnuetimes  two  or  three  —  whether  or 
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not  they  have  anything  to  dbpose  of,  talk  with  one  another 
about  the  price  of  wheat  and  (at  lambs,  eat  a  anrnptnons  market- 
dinner  at  the  "  White  Horse,"  or  "  Bull  and  Mouth,"  always 
washing  it  down  with  plenty  of  strong  beer  and  old  port ;  ii^ 
dalge  in  conversation  too  often  characterized  by  coarseness  and 
Tolgarity ;  and  then,  seating  themselves  once  more  in  their  hand- 
some gigs,  polished  like  a  mirror,  and  drawn  by  sleek  horses* 
they  drive  home,  with  faces  round  and  red,  like  the  sun  seen 
through  a  fog,  being  more  than  ever  convinced  that  they  are  the 
mfUD  pillars  of  the  commonwealth.  We  have  seen  them  under 
sach  circumstances,  handsome,  proud-looking  men,  their  eyes 
glistening  with  other  fires  than  those  of  genius,  reaching  forth 
unto  tlie  things  which  were  before  with  such  a  very  peculiar 
ainglenesB  of  aim,  that  child  or  lady  happening  to  be  in  their 
way,  would  inevitably  have  been  run  down  but  for  a  sudden 
spring  to  the  sidewalk.  The  rudest  and  most  disagreeaUe 
people  with  whom  we  ever  travelled  during  a  residence  of  more 
than  ten  years  in  England  were  ^rmers  returning  from  a  fair, 
their  hands  coveted  with  dainty  kid  gloves,  and  their  brains 
reeling  with  the  fumes  of  alcohol ;  and  the  most  disgraceful 
riot  which  occnired  in  the  country  in  the  same  period,  was  a 
riot  of  wealthy  and  well-dressed  &rmers,  at  a  public  meeting 
respecting  the  com  laws,  in  the  episcopal  city  of  Lincoln,  the 
butt-ends  of  their  heavy  whips  being  the  weapons  with  which 
they  freely  dealt  their  sturdy  blows.  Our  curious  readers  may 
find  an  account  of  that  remarkable  gathering  of  the  "  nobili^, 
gentry,  farmers,  merchants,  and  others,"  with  wood-engraved 
illustrations,  on  pp.  71,  72  of  the  16th  volume  ot  the  **  Illus- 
trated London  News." 

The  farmers  are  ruled  in  most  things  by  the  laudltmls ;  who 
are  of  the  aristocracy.  Especially  do  the  landlords  make  t^eir 
politics  for  them,  and,  as  the  politics  of  all  aristocracies  are 
mainly  to  let  things  be  as  they  are,  the  farmers  are  chiefy 
tones.  Yet  they  are  little  kings,  and  believe  themselves  to  be 
preeminently  the  glory  of  their  country  and  its  best  hope,  be- 
cause the  landlords  assure  them  they  are  so  as  often  as  they 
pay  punctually  their  ample  rents,  or  when  they  meet  them  at 
an  agricoltoEal  dimier,  and  toast  them  in  a  bumper  of  wine. 
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THE  VOTART. 

Tht  heart  is  love ;  —  bat  hast  thoa  nought 

To  offer  to  thy  King  ? 
No  jewel,  through  the  wide  world  sought 

Before  his  throne  to  fling  ? 

Hast  thou  no  gold  —  no  rich  attire  ? 

No  power  thine  arm  has  won  7 
No  title  in  the  stars  of  heaven, 

Or  the  bright  setting  ann  ? 

Haat  tboa  not  formed  one  soft-hued  flower  F 

One  leaf  upon  the  tree  ? 
Or  given  the  songster  of  the  bower 

One  note  of  minstrelsy  ? 

Then  bring  a  wave  of  yfrndar  M«, 

A  breath  of  fickle  wind, 
A  ray  of  light — whatever  be 

The  o&pring  of  thj  mind. 

What  1  hast  tbon  nought  ?  art  thou  so  poor  ? 

And  wilt  thou  dare  to  cry 
For  mercy,  at  the  lofly  throne 

Of  His  infinity  ? 

Poor  am  I,  naked,  weak  ;  yet  this 

Shall  ray  best  offering  be : 
I  seek  the  gifls  that  have  no  price 

He  doth  extend  to  me. 

And  though  I  come  in  poverty, 
Yet  hath  my  heart  such  love  — 

Fain  would  I  give  the  world  below, 
The  glorious  heaven  above  ! 

Though  all  were  mine,  my  heart  woald  lay 
Its  glory  at  Hb  feet ; 
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And  mid  the  lowest  of  his  saints 
His  look  of  pardon  meet. 

This  is  bis  choice,  a  humble  heart, 

A  love  that  cannot  end  ; 
Who  hath  it,  owns  the  universe, 

And  calls  its  King  his  friend. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
OUE  SABBATH-SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 

Wb  -wish  the  churches  would  pass  a  decree  that  our  Salv 
bath-school  literature  should  be  drawn  and  quartered.  Let 
one  quarter  be  thrown  on  the  burning  pile  with  those  books  of 
the  "vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  which  used  curious  arts,"  in 
Ephesns.  For  this  class  of  instrumentalities,  like  "  the  seven 
sons  of  Sceva,"  call  in  vain  "  over  them  which  have  evil  spirits, 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  The  defiant  reply  will  continue 
to  come  back,  "  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know ;  but  who  are 
ye  ?  "  A  second  quarter  might  be  placed  in  some  cheap  week- 
day library,  where  the  people  are  specially  partial  to  union 
hooks,  which,  while  they  aim  at  no  particular  truth  or  good, 
yet  manage  either  to  communicate  considerable  general  inform 
mation,  or  to  adbrd  much  exciting  semi-tragic  or  dramatic 
entertainment.  The  third  quarter  might,  perhaps,  be  profit- 
ably assigned  to  some  of  the  modern  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded youth.  While  the  fourth  could  be  returned  uneclipsed 
to  the  schools  to  do,  as  in  the  past,  their  noble  work  of  opening 
the  way  to  heaven's  great  luminary,  the  Bible ;  attractively 
unfolding  Christian  experience  and  life ;  and  strengthening  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  all  those  who  are  laboring  to  feed  Christ's 
sheep  and  lambs ;  thus  blessing  our  children,  our  churches,  and 
the  world,  to  all  coming  time. 

And  of  whom  might  the  churches  require  the  execution  of 
their  decree  so  appropriately  as  of  the  publishing  society  whidi 
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thej  have  called  into  being,  sDBtained  by  their  contributions, 
and  made  their  depository  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  the  society  U 
nnable  to  resist  the  call  for  exciting  and  amusing  stories,  and 
must  compete  with  general  publishers  in  supplying  books  that 
will  sell  ?  Then  why  do  we  longer  need  the  society  ?  But 
might  not  the  churches  enable  the  society  to  resist  the  tide  and 
establish  a  correct  and  wholesome  taste  for  reading  by  purchas- 
ing only  such  books  as  could  be  fully  ^idorsed  by  the  most 
efficient,  carefol,  and  rigid  board  of  managers  ?  la  the  piety  <tf 
the  present  day  so  weak  in  resistance  as  to  afford  no  Iiope  that 
the  chnrches,  cooperating  with  the  society,  would  be  able  to  lift 
up  an  efficient  standard  against  the  prevailing  evil  ?  We  do 
not  believe  it.  The  great  rebellion  against  constitutional  troth 
must  and  ahall  be  broken.  What  we  need  is,  that  attention  be 
roused  and  fixed  on  the  subject ;  and  that  both  the  dangers  and 
the  remedy  be  clearly  pointed  out.  As  with  the  officers  of  as 
army,  who  most  give  place  to  others  if  they  &il  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  their  position,  so  in  Sabbath-school  literature,  {iulure 
is  &tal,  and  success  is  of  more  consequence  infinitely  than  that 
our  boards  be  filled  with  timid,  harmless,  popular  men,  eren 
though  they  may  have  large  Bocieties  and  patronage  to  bring 
with  them.  Such  men  may  answer  well  enough  in  times  of 
peace  and  safety ;  but  when  danger  comes,  the  salvation  of  the 
cause  demands  self-sacrificing  courage  and  efficiency. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  &ult  may  belong  to  both  the  society 
and  Uie  churches.  In  most  cooperative  efiferts,  wrong,  when  it 
exists,  is  mutual.  "  Like  people,  like  priest."  Here  is  a  large 
Cfmgr^ation  with  an  nnnsually  large  proportion  of  yomig  peo- 
ple. With  great  liberality  the  church  determines  to  secure  tb« 
purest,  most  religiously  useful,  and  attractive  Sabbath-whool 
library  that  is  possible.  They  do  not  believe  in  the  dignity 
f£  dnlness,  and  so  their  committee  exclude  most  that  is  dry, 
heavy,  and  prolix,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  most  that  is 
flashy  and  fictitious  on  the  other.  After  large  outlay  of  means, 
and  great  pains  and  care  in  selecting  with  reference  to  the  wants 
of  both  scholars  and  teachers,  it  is  found,  in  a  little  time,  that 
the  library  is  not  generally  used.  The  best  books  stand  on  tlM 
shelves  from  week  to  week  unread.  What  now  is  to  be  d<Hi«  ? 
Let  IIS  suppose  that  instead  of  setting  themselves  diligent^  te 
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the  task  of  correcting  the  dangerooa  taste,  and  Etimulating  in- 
terest in  those  books  which  are  of  greatest  value,  thus  nipping 
the  evil  in  the  bud,  the  church  yield  to  the  notion  that  their 
library  must  he  changed  for  one  that  ia  written  more  in  the 
spicy  and  extravagant  style  of  modem  light  literature,  that  will 
be  read,  will  carry  its  own  weight,  and  also  prove  a  decided 
attraction  to  the  school.  Say  the  committee,  our  children  and 
youth  will  not  eat  plain  and  wholesome  food,  therefore  we  will 
liimish  them  highly  seasoned  and  stimulating  viands.  If  we 
do  not  remove  the  plain  loaf  altogether,  we  will  place  hy  the 
side  of  it  the  attractive  confectionery,  and  let  our  children  take 
their  choice.  Often  the  committee  have  not  the  time  or  the 
patience  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  merits  of  each 
and  all  the  books  to  be  purchased.  So  they  pack  up  their  care- 
fiilly  and  consdentiouslr  selected  library  and  return  with  it  to 
the  depository,  requesting  that  it  be  exchanged  for  books  that 
will  be  read.  They  add,  we  must  have  as  attractive  a  library 
as  our  neighboring  churches,  or  we  shall  lose  our  scholars  and 
our  congr^ation. 

Now  comes  the  temptation  to  the  society :  shall  they  be  firm 
and  exert  just  the  conservative  influence  which  is  needed,  and 
for  which  they  are  appointed  ?  Or  will  they  fiill  back  upon 
rum-sellers'  plea ;  tliey  will  have  these  books,  somebody  will 
sell  tliem,  and  we  can  best  guard  against  abuses  ?  It  is  an  age 
(^  compliance  and  compromises.  Puritan  firmness  and  strict- 
ness is  at  a  discount.  Let  ns  suppose  that  instead  of  answer- 
ing, we  cannot  comply  with  your  demand.  This  is  just  the 
object  for  which  we  have  our  organization  and  our  bold  on  the 
churches  for  support,  to  secure  that  only  unexceptionable  and 
positively  good  books  shall  be  read  by  our  schools.  The  &nlt 
is  with  the  parents  and  teachers  of  your  congregation.  You 
have  a  great  work  to  do  at  home  and  in  connection  with  just 
such  books  as  these,  and  if  you  &il  to  do  it  you  will  drift  out 
upon  a  stormy  sea,  as  sure  as  effect  follows  cause  or  darkness 
the  setting  sun.  Instead  of  saying  this,  we  will  suppose  the 
officers  of  the  society  make  a  compromise.  They  propose  to 
Open  the  door  (and  when  once  open,  even  a  little,  it  will  prove 
like  the  rat-bole  in  the  Holland  dikes)  to  religious  stories,  or 
romances,  with  various  caveats,  apologies,  and  protestations  of 
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tratlifulness.  Or  -what  is  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  they  will 
weave  the  desired  fiction  around  a  basis  of  &cta  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  cannot  tell  when  they  are  reading  &ct  and 
when  fiction.  Like  the  ancient  oracles,  it  will  be  equivocal, 
and  the  children  may  call  it  romance  and  the  parents  call  it 
truth,  and  so  both  be  reconciled  to  it.  Even  the  plainest  mat- 
ters of  fact  shall  be  shrouded  in  mystery,  or  bedizened  with 
highly-wrought  pictures.  It  shall  open  with  a  new  grave  in  a 
strange,  dark  forest.  It  shall  weave  in  plenty  of  mystery  and 
moonlight,  it  shall  borrow  modestly  the  drapery  of  the  theatre, 

■  and  hint  of  love  and  marriage,  as  in  the  fashionable  novel. 
And  as  for  the  other  desired  books  which  they  clearly  cannot 
publish,  they  will  send  out  for  them  to  all  the  irresponsible  pub- 
lishers, and  thus  return  to  the  conunittee  a  large  variety  from 
which  to  select,  adding  the  hope  that  tlie  reading  of  a  few  of 
their  best  books  may  possibly  be  secured. 

Look  now  at  the  wrong  and  injury  done  by  and  to  both  par- 
ties. The  churches  will  soon  come  to  say,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  the  books  of  the  society  and  those  of  other 
publishers.  At  least  there  is  no  safety  in  trusting  to  their  selec- 
tion, for  they  send  us  as  many  kinds  as  the  animals,  "clean  and 
unclean,"  that  entered  the  ark.  We  might  as  well  buy  at  one 
place  as  another,  and  if  we  are  to  have  novels  let  us  have  the 
genuine.  While  the  church  committee,  carrying  home  their 
miscellaneous  and  attractive  library,  find  it  sufficiently  sought 
after  indeed ;  but  they  also  soon  find  that  they  have  made  every 
other  religious  instrumentality  dull  to  the  younger  portion  of  their 
congregation.  The  Bible  is  a  very  tame  book.  The  plain  and 
honest  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  insipid  and  tedious.  Family 
catechetical  and  biblical  instruction  is  no  longer  tolerable.  The 
children,  one  here  and  another  there,  are  absorbed  in  devouring 
the  last  and  most  stirring  reli^ons  tales  that  the  weary  super- 
intendent in  his  weekly  search  could  obtain.  And,  in  no  long 
^me,  the  young  people  of  the  congregation  who  have  now  fully 

^  taken  the  reins  and  whip  into  their  own  hands,  rise  up  and  de- 
mand a  style  of  preaching,  of  concerts,  prayeivmeetings,  and 
all  things,  to  correspond  with  their  new  and  brilliant  Sab- 
batb^cbool  literature.  It  will  also  be  found,  as  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  tiiat  the  exciting  element  must  be  gradually 
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increased  until  the  insatiable  appetite  is  formed  for  the  whole 
intoxicating  flood  of  demoralimng  romance. 

When  we  consider  who  the  readers  of  onr  Sabbath-school 
hteratore  are,  we  cannot  easily  exaggerate  the  evils  ond^ 
which  we  are  laboring.  They  are  the  dependence  of  all  onr 
missionary  and  benevolent  organizations  for  the  next  generar 
tion,  a  generation  on  which  are  to  fall  the  responsibilities  <£ 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  critical  period  of  the  world's 
existence.  And  it  is  because  we  appreciate  the  good  and  great 
work  which  Sabbath-«chools  are  to  accomplish,  that  we  ane  so 
jealous  of  this  incoming  tide  of  evil.  These  readers  are  now 
in  the  impressible  and  formative  period  of  character.  "  Jnst 
as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  Says  Archbishop 
Whately,  '*As  hardly  anything  can  accidentally  touch  the  soft 
clay  without  stamping  its  mark  on  it,  so,  hardly  any  reading  can 
interest  a  child  without  contributing  in  some  degree,  though  the 
book  itself  be  afterwards  totally  forgotten,  to  form  the  char- 
acter ;  and  the  parents,  therefore,  who,  merely  requiring  bcfsa 
him  a  certain  course  of  ttudy,  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  story- 
books, are  educating  him  they  know  not  how,"  And  in  an- 
other place  the  same  distinguished  author  adds:  **It  is  very 
important  to  warn  all  readers  of  the  influence  likely  to  be 
exercised  in  the  formation  of  their  opinioos,  iiidirectly,  and  by 
works  not  professedly  argumentative,  such  as  poems  and  tales. 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  said  he  would  let  any  one  have  the  mak- 
ing of  the  laws  of  a  country,  if  he  might  have  the  making  of 
their  ballads."  As  in  the  four  seasons  there  is  but  one  sow- 
ing time,  so  life's  spring-time  is  to  decide  what  shall  be  the 
sommer  growth,  the  autumn  harvest,  and  the  winter  experi- 
ence. Preaching  to  adults,  fearful  as  is  the  responsibility,  may 
be  of  less  consequence  than  the  moral  instruction  and  guidance 
of  the  young.  We  were  told  of  a  sceptical  leader  of  a  choir 
who  boasted  that  with  the  tune  after  sermon  he  could  neutralize 
the  beet  discourse.  Beyond  question  a  perverted  taste  for  read- 
ing formed  in  youth  is  likely  to  prove  a  &tal  mistake,  rendering 
all  after  efibrta  of  parents  and  ministen  iutile.  Worthless  and 
bad  hooks  are  ftiUy  as  pernicious  as  are  worthless  and  bad  com- 
panions for  our  children. 

Shall,  then,  the  pubhcation  of  oar  Sabbath-school  literatore 
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be  left  to  irresponsible  and  speculating  book-traders  ?  Shall 
tlie  men  or  the  societies  of  surpassing  advertising  abilities,  that 
can  fill  their  shelves  with  the  most  salable  and  highly-wrought 
tales  and  pictures,  snpplj  the  books  for  our  Sabbath-schools? 
Shall  the  writers  of  our  Sabbath-scbool  books  be  in  any  cases 
those  who  could  write  nothing  else,  or  who  think  the  great 
object  is  to  dilute  the  gospel  and  artfully  conceal  two  grains  of 
wheat  in  three  bushels  of  chaff  ?  After  all  our  boasted  advance 
in  general  education,  shall  we  treat  oar  Sabbath-school  children 
and  youth  as  if  they  were  mere  babies  that  could  understand  or 
would  be  interested  in  little  but  prattle  and  twattle  ?  Shall  a 
prime  object  of  the  library  be  to  excite  attention  and  compete 
with  promiscuous  town  libraries  for  readers,  just  as  some  noisy 
superintendents  seem  to  think  the  great  object  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  concert  of  prayer  is  to  gather  a  crowd  and  have  a  grand 
time  ?  Shall  we  allow  our  question-books  to  be  prepared  by 
goodish  men  with  high  pretensions  founded  on  bigher-Hfe  views, 
or  men  with  large  professions  of  charity  based  upon  "nnion" 
and  "  liberal "  tendencies  ?  Shall  onr  hymn  and  tunc  books 
be  compiled  by  the  person  who  can  give  the  best  dramatic  effect 
to  an  entertainment  ? 

We  are  not  to  suppose  the  managers  of  Sabbath-schools  to 
be  always  fully  competent  to  select  only  the  good  fi-om  a  mass 
of  doggerel  and  rubbish  placed  in  their  hands.  Think  of  the 
tremendous  spiritual  effect  when,  of  a  sudden,  the  ain^ng  comes 
to  a  dead  pause  while  a  feint  strain  of  voices  is  beard  from  some 
ante-room  or  from  the  horse-shed,  sometimes  called  the  "  stove- 
pipe echo" ;  everybody  begins  to  wonder  who,  where,  and  what 
it  ig.  Is  it  really  angels  coming  over  the  place  as  once  over 
Bethlehem  ?  But  the  more  they  think  of  it  the  better  they 
become  satisiied  that  the  occasion  does  not  call  for  it  and  it 
is  not ;  and  soon  their  expression  of  breathless  amazement  is 
turned  into  sardonic  smiles  of  disgust  at  being  trifled  with.  If 
any  one  has  come  to  that  school  or  meeting  with  the  purpose 
of  presenting  serious  truth,  he  now  makes  up  his  mind  that 
he  will  not  be  heard  unless  he  can  sugar-coat  and  season  after 
the  highest  French  method  ;  and  so  the  sweetening  and  spicing 
goes  on  increasing  in  each  exercise  to  the  end  of  the  service. 
At  four  or  five  successive  Sabbath-ecbool  concerts  we  have 
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heard  the  hymn  (if  we  must  call  it  a  hjrmn)  snng  with  great 
enthusiasm,  commencing,  "  We  love  to  sing  leather."  The 
tune  is  even  more  silly  tban  the  words,  which  is  saying  much. 
In  each  stanza,  the  words  "  we  love,"  are  repeated  ten  timea, 
almost  in  succession.  First  the  girls  sing,  then  the  boys  and 
girls ;  then  again  Uie  girls,  and  aiW  tbem  the  boys  and  girls,  then 
follows  the  tiill  chorus.  The  grand,  climacteric,  concluding 
stanza  closes,  on  a  high  key,  with,  '*  We  love,  we  love,  we  love, 
we  love,  we  love  to  be  together  ;  we  love,  we  love,  we  love, 
we  love,  we  love  to  be  together."  Uodoubtedly  th^  do.  And 
the  hearers  have  had  ample  time  and  hints  to  think  of  varioos 
things  which  they  love.  No  one  can  hear  the  performance 
witboat  being  reminded  of  the  deacon  who  repeatedly  under- 
took to  "  raise  the  tone,"  but  each  time  could  get  on  no  farther 
than,  "  I  love  to  steal,"  Here  is  another  taken  from  the  verjf 
popular  " Sabbatb-Scbool  Bell": 

"  Will  you  come  to  onr  Sondaj^-fcbool  ? 

I  reallf  wish  yon  would ; 
O  come  and  join  our  Bibte-claai, 

And  learn  bow  to  be  good. 
Will  you,  will  yoii,  will  yon,  will  yon 
Join  our  Sundsy-Bchool  ?  ' 

Let  the  reader  think  how  such  "  Mother  Goose "  melodies 
compare  with  the  simple  and  significant  songs  of  Watts,  which 
never  yet  failed  to  interest  and  impress  children.  Several  years 
ago  we  were  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  hardened  old  man  who 
was  about  to  die.  We  tried  in  vain  to  interest  him  in  religious 
subjects  until,  at  last,  we  asked  him  if  he  had  received  an  early 
religious  education.  In  a  moment  bis  countenance  changed, 
and  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes  as  he  replied,  "  O  yes,  I  had  a 
pious  mother  who  taught  me  to  repeat  the  hymn, 

"  fiebold  the  wretch,  whose  Inst  and  wine 
Have  wasted  his  estate  I 
He  b^  a  ibare  antong  the  swine. 
To  tute  the  husks  they  eat." 

We  are  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  we  are  not  overstating 
the  evils  of  our  Sabbatli-scbool  literature  by  the  reports  which 
are  beginning  to  come  to  us  from  the  most  discerning  end  e&T- 
nest  Christian  workers  in  the  churches.     Many  are  waking  to 
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tbe  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  cast  out  Sabbath- 
Bchool  libraries  altogether.  For  who  wbhes  to  give  his  money 
at  the  annual  collection  for  the  purchase  of  many  of  the  very 
books  which  he  is  striving  to  keep  out  of  his  l^mily  ?  Some 
parents  utterly  forbid  their  children  to  bring  home  books  from 
the  library.  There  are  cheap  religions  novels  enough  lying 
around  and  creeping  in  everywhere,  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt. 
We  have  heard  of  one  superintendent  who  always  accompanies 
Hie  giving  out  of  books  with  an  exhortation  not  to  read  them 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  not  thinking,  perhaps,  that  their  week-day 
reading  might  spoil  their  taste  for  proper  Sabbath-day  reading. 
A  highly  accomplbhed  Christian  mother  told  us  with  deep 
Borrow  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  interesting  her  children  in 
Bible  instructions  in  her  room  on  the  Sabbath  until  these  mis- 
erable stcny-books  were  introduced  into  the  schools.  Our  own 
attention  was  called  to  this  subject  by  incidentally  finding  the 
strangest  Sabbath-school  books  in  the  hands  of  oar  children. 
They  have  come  again  an^  again  with  their  doubts  about  tbe 
propriety  of  their  reading  such  hooks.  For  a  long  time  we 
could  not  believe  that  other  schools  were  as  unfortunate  as 
our  own.  A  wider  investigation  filled  us  with  amazement  and 
grief.  In  the  denre  to  interest  and  please  some  books  had  been 
pnrchased  which  covertly  taught  the  peculiar  tenets  of  other  d^ 
nominations.  Others  were  written  without  the  least  effort  to 
inculcate  religions  truth  or  produce  spiritual  impression,  except, 
p^haps,  a  page  or  two  of  forced  scripture  quotation,  or  a  dry, 
mechanical  religious  homily  thrown  in  somewhere  as  a  hard 
necessity,  and  which  we  were  assured  the  children,  in  their 
eagerness  to  pursue  the  thrilling  story,  instinctively  skip  over 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  greyhound  scales  the  dry  log  in  his 
engrossing  pursuit  of  the  artfiil  fox.  In  some  of  these  books 
objectionable  sentiments,  unworthy  aims  of  lik,  and  vulgar 
conversation  were  freely  introduced,  and  not  very  manifestly, 
if  at  all,  censured  or  condemned.  Some  teachers  find  the 
minds  of  thdr  pupib  so  weakened  and  their  tastes  so  per- 
verted by  the  reading  which  is  allowed  them,  that  tbe  only 
way  they  can  engage  and  fix  the  attention  of  their  classes  is  to 
resort  to  similar  stories,  and  throughout  the  week  their  minds 
are  on  the  rack  to  find  exciting  anecdotes  or  extravagant  pic- 
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ttires  and  illustrations  with  which  to  entertain  tbeir  scholars. 
The  result  is  that  whole  schools,  if  you  question  them  about  the 
leading  trutlis  and  saving  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  are  almost 
as  indefinite  and  bewildered  in  their  answers  as  are  some  of 
our  literary  theological  students  on  examination  for  licensure 
and  ordination. 

We  have  found  it  to  bo  a  very  significant  &ct  that  all  the 
Sabbath-school  publishing  societies  and  houses,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  have  entered,  either  openly  and  fully 
or  in  some  modified  form,  upon  this  course  of  story-printing 
and  semi-religious,  fiction.  Even  the  New  York  Tract  Society, 
GO  stanch  in  some  things,  has  been  tampered  with,  and  a  little 
seduced.  None  seem  wholly  able  to  resist  the  clamor  of  the 
age  for  the  pleasing  and  fanciful.  Perhaps  we  may  find  here 
the  chief  and  germinal  evil  iu  Sabbath-School  literature.  Fic- 
tion once  introduced,  has,  like  gaming,  a  bewitching  charm  for 
the  young,  and  is,  like  water,  of  such  a  facile  nature  that  it  is 
difficult  to  limit  and  restrain  it.  Hence  the  flood-gates  will 
open  to  all  that  is  deficient,  superficial,  and  flippant,  aa  well 
as  positively  erratic  and  injurious.  It  seems  to  be  the  danger 
of  the  times  to  lose  confidence  iu  simple  gospel  truth  and  the 
divinely  appointed  means  of  grace,  and  to  go  abroad  to  the 
devices  of  the  world  for  instrumentalities  that  are  broader  end 
better  adapted  to  meet  the  tastes  and  move  the  sensibilities  of 
all  classes.  We  have  heard  a  pastor  confess  his  opinion  that 
the  plain  scripture  truth  on  which  the  earlier  preachers  relied 
would  not  do  for  our  day ;  the  people  would  not  he  satisfied 
with  it.  And  so  we  must  resort  to  the  attractions  of  literature 
to  help  out  the  tame  gospel.  We  must  bring  the  forces  of  his- 
tory, the  charms  of  poetry,  and  enter  the  boundless  domain  of 
the  imaginative,  if  we  would  draw  and  save  the  people.  Is  it 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  "Lay  Element,"  about  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  certain  quarters  of  late,  should  have  caught  the 
same  spirit,  and,  with  the  bold  ignorance  of  the  fabled  Icarus, 
entered  upon  the  work  of  sticking  waxen  wings  upon  our  Sab- 
bath-school literature  ?  "  Is  it  not  because  there  is  no  God  in 
Israel,  that  ye  have  sent  to  inquire  of  Baalzebab,  the  god  c^ 
Ekron?" 

Why  is  this  resort  to  the  style  of  romance  and  fiction,  unless 
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it  be  to  gratify  a  craving  for  pleasurable  emotion  ?  If  a  sonnd 
and  wholesonie  taste  were  sought  to  be  met  and  cultivated, 
interesting  and  important  troth,  written  in  a  clear  and  lively 
manner,  would  amply  sniHce.  And  we  would  advocate  no  stu- 
pid, tnrgid,  cold,  formal  style ;  no  platitudes  and  commonplace 
statements  ;  no  dry,  lineal  ai^uments,  most  assuredly.  Nor  is 
there  need  of  it.  There  is  a  broad  field  of  stirring  fact,  strictly 
truthful  narrative,  poetic  sentiment,  instructive  reasoning,  and 
persuasive  ailment  and  appeal,  open  to  the  writers  of  positively 
religious  books  for  children.  What  a  rich  and  exhanstless  vari- 
ety the  Psalmist  points  out  when  he  says,  "  They  shall  speak 
of  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power ;  to  make 
known  to  the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious 
majesty  of  his  kingdom."  Only  let  the  authors  be  the  wisest, 
ablest,  and  most  fervent  that  the  church  affords,  and  a  deep  and 
permanent  interest  will  be  secured  which  shall  merit  the  entire 
confidence  of  ministers  and  parents,  who  have  a  right  to  be 
solicitous  that  their  efforts  to  guard  and  save  the  children  be 
not  defeated.  Dr.  Alexander  has  well  said,  in  the  introduction 
to  one  of  his  little  volumes,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  all  the  Sabbath-school  books  should  be  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  children.  The  adult  members  of  a  congregatioa 
should  be  invited  to  the  school,  and  the  exercises  and  library  be 
such  as  to  interest  and  prefit  old  and  young.  But  to  gather 
there  tlie  various  classes  of  professional  and  business  men,  the 
intelligent  and  thonghtfiil  women,  and  then  ofier  them  story- 
books to  read,  such  as  "Aunt  Judy's  Tales,"  with  "Cook  Sto- 
ries," "  Rabbits'  Tails,"  &c.,  and  invite  all  to  rise  and  join  in 
singing  "  Willie  and  I,  Willie  and  I,"  borders  on  the  comic  and 
satiric.  That  we  have  many  excellent  children's  hymns  and 
books  which  all  older  persons  can  join  in  singing  and  reading 
with  profit  and  delight,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny.  But  this  only 
sets  the  ridiculous  ones  which  are  often  most  selected  from  cer- 
tain politic  considerations,  in  greater  contrast.  If  we  must,  let 
there  he  fewer  books,  and  they  better  read ;  or  let  there  be  no 
books  at  all  rather  than  that  the  silly,  the  extravagant,  and  the 
cormpting  should  weaken  and  pervert  the  taste  Sx  all  that  is 
good  and  substantial. 

But  in  the  preparation  of  books  strictly  for  children,  the- 
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argnments  for  reeorting  to  petty  tales  and  the  style  of  r 
are  weak  and  ^ladoua.  It  ia  astonishing  that  among  Christian 
men  the  great  argument  should  be,  that  the  snbatantial  and 
good  hooks  will  not  he  much  read  and  cannot  so  readily  be 
sold.  This,  if  it  were  true,  wonld  be  no  valid  reason.  No  donbt 
if  the  two  classes  he  placed  ti^ether,  both  in  seamen's  and  chil- 
dren's libraries,  the  former  will  bear  the  marks  of  nae,  while  the 
latter  will  return  mostly  with  the  leaves  clean  and  uncnt.  The 
same  would  often  prove  true,  undoubtedly,  if  the  first  were 
&x  worse  than  they  are,  even  positively  and  directly  vicious. 
Wholesome  food  and  drinks  would,  many  times,  return  un- 
touched, if  the  savory  and  stimulating  were  freely  placed  with 
them  in  the  storehouse.  Only  remove  altogether  from  the 
table  your  daJnty  preserves,  your  painted  candies  and  spai^ling 
wines,  and  appetite  for  the  wholesome  &nits  of  Nature  will  re- 
turn, and  with  it  strength,  beaming  health,  and  joyfid  activity. 
We  have  lately  seen  the  experiment  tried  in  one  Sabbath- 
school  with  the  happiest  resolts.  One  of  our  ablest  and  best 
superintendents,  after  much  examination  and  thought,  became 
disgusted  with  the  large  majority  of  the  common  Sabbath-school 
books,  and  swept  them  from  his  shelves.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  pastor  and  a  committee  of  the  church,  who  were  fully  in 
sympathy  with  him,  and  after  the  most  patient  care  and  toil 
in  gleaning,  a  library  was  gathered  ccmsisting  of  the  truest  and 
best  religious  books  which  could  be  found,  written  and  printed 
with  ability  and  good  taste.  In  their  wide  search,  they  were 
told,  over  and  over  again,  that  ,their  books  would  not  be  read, 
and  their  library  would  prove  a  failure.  When  the  task  was 
accomplished,  the  attention  both  of  parents  and  scholars  was 
particularly  called  to  the  great  value  gf  profitable  and  safe 
reading  in  contrast  with  the  superficial  and  enervating,  and 
effort  was  made  to  interest  all  in  the  thorough  perusal  of  the 
volumes  which  had  been  so  carefiiUy  selected.  Parents  and 
teachers  began  to  reflect  th&t  in  securing  the  reading  of  these 
books  real  and  great  good  would  certainly  be  accomplished. 
Discouragement  was  thus  thrown  upon  all  miscellaneous  and 
novel  reading.  In  a  few  months  the  minister  and  teacheia 
began  to  see  a  difference  in  the  attention  and  interest  of  those 
whom  they  addressed,  and  a  precious  revival  of  religion  was 
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experienced  in  the  school.  Doobtlees  otber  agencies  were  im- 
portant ;  bat  without  this  purification  of  the  libraiy  they  might 
all  have  been  neutralized.  Never  were  the  Sabbath-school 
books  more  generally  drawn  and  read  both  by  youth  and 
adults.  One  of  the  deacons  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the 
library  was  never  before  so  efficient,  and  that  he  was  reading 
these  books  from  week  to  week  with  the  greatest  profit.  We 
hare  taken  pains  to  inquire  of  the  children,  and  without  excep- 
tion they  have  said.  We  never  liked  the  books  so  well.  And  all 
this  b  perfectly  natural  and  Intimate.  For  there  is  always  an 
unpleasant  reaction  after  finishing  an.  exciting  or  unauthorized 
and  questionable  fiction,  as  there  is  always  a  loss  of  self-respect 
after  the  indnlgence  of  passioii  or  any  groundless  excitement. 
Indeed  the  first  impression  of  many  religious  novels  may  be 
good,  like  the  first  warming  and  cheering  efllect  of  brandy.  A 
parent  may  report  to  a  publishing-honse.  My  child  went  right 
to  her  room  to  pray  after  reading  your  last  story-book ;  but 
evea  this  should  not  be  received  as  decisive  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  book.  The  same  effect  might  be  produced  on  a 
child  thoroughly  educated  in  the  Gkispel,  by  some  touching  pas- 
sages in  the  writings  of  Dickens,  who  has  never  yet,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  recognized  the  Christian  system.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  have  been  drawn  to  the  "  anxious  seat "  by 
the  heated  harangues  of  an  ardent  but  superficial  preacher  or 
"exhorter,"  only  to  become  more  hardened  and  sceptical  in 
aft^er-life ;  and  we  have  long  observed  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Julian  the  apostate,  it  is  &om  this  class  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  leaders  and  champions  of  credulous  infidels  and  bitter 
liberals  are  drawn.  The  cause  is  plain.  There  is  not  a  relig- 
ions basis  of  doctrinal  truth  in  such  harangues  sufficient  to  make 
the  sudden  interest  rational,  salutary,  and  permanent.  It  r^ 
quires  much  more  than  the  rousing  of  the  iympathies  and  better 
feelings  of  the  soul  to  change  the  character  of  man.  "  Sanctify 
them  throngh  thy  truth ;  thy  word  is  truth." 

This  craving  for  unnatural  stimulants  in  Sabbath-«chool  read- 
ing is  the  evidence  of  a  diseased  state  of  mind.  Furnishing 
stimolants  but  increases  the  rising  fever,  and  if  persisted  m  will 
bring  on  delirium.  It  is  a  law  of  mind  that  whatever  is  sought 
aod  indulged  for  pleasurable  excitement  as  an  end,  shall  not 
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only  aggravate  the  reetleas  and  insatiable  craving,  demanding  a 
steady  increase  of  the  exciting  element,  bnt  also  react  upon  the 
mind  to  demoralize  it  permanently.  The  same  inevitable  rule 
applies  to  sdmulating  reading  aa  to  smoking,  drinking,  gaming, 
and  the  theatrical  passion.  The  grosser  indulgences  are  not 
reached  at  a  bound.  At  first  they  are  not  relished.  A  begin- 
ning must  be  made  with  the  mild  wines,  the  sweetened  brandy, 
in  the  most  respectable  company  and  place,  and  with  the  tem- 
porary refreshing  and  pleasing  results.  "  At  the  last  it  biteth 
like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

Bat  we  think  we  have  been  considering  an  extreme  case, 
which  we  could  afford  to  yield  in  the  argument.  It  is  surely 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  later  issues  of  Sabbatli-school  story- 
books of  which  it  could  be  said  that  they  induced  any  child  or 
youth  to  go  alone  and  pray.  Certainly  many  of  them  tend  to 
dissipate  the  mind,  and  unfit  and  disincline  it  either  to  pray  or 
to  study  the  Bible,  and  even  to  read  books  of  science  and  his- 
tory. We  have  heard  Christian  parents  soirowially  say  that 
their  children  were  already  be^nning  to  ask  for  a  class  of  novels 
which  cannot  be  found  even  at  Sahbath-school  depositories. 
In  a  neighboring  village  a  town  library  was  recently  called  for 
and  liberally  supplied.  The  librarian  soon  found  that  almost 
the  only  books  drawn  are  the  flashy  and  inflammatory  novels 
(generally  written  by  sceptics  who  have  little  else  to  do  but  gain 
a  livelihood,)  which  so  rapidly  succeed  each  other,  like  the  foamy 
bubbles  of  the  agitated  sea.  And  we  think  the  clamor  for  this 
town  library,  and  the  quality  of  the  books  demanded,  can  be 
traced  back  quite  directly  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
Sabbath-school  books  of  half  a  dozen  rival  societies  in  the  place. 
And  now,  aAer  the  churches,  with  their  "  wide-awake  super- 
intendents "  and  their  "  lively  Sabbath-schools,"  have  greatly 
stimulated,  if  not  created  this  morbid  passion  for  the  trivolous 
and  unreal,  we  are  gravely  told  by  certain  apologists  that  there 
is  a  natural  taste  in  the  young  for  the  imaginative  and  the  fic- 
titious, which  we  must  use  and  control  for  good.  If  such  an 
argument  were  allowed  to  the  mm-seller  as  valid,  the  cause  of 
temperance  reform  might  forever  despair.  Perhaps  it  is  a  new 
theological  "taste  scheme,"  specially  diluted  and  adapted  to 
children,  and  will  surely  have  the  great  merit  of  being  popular 
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both  with  the  chQdren  and  their  confectioiien.  We  lappooe 
premature  senility  must  be  gcarded  against  in  the  leltgioua  as 
in  the  natural  life.  A  very  good,  caatious,  hut  rather  politic 
and  narrow  sfAnt,  is  in  danger  of  meekly  submitting  to  all  kinds 
of  monl  comproioise«  of  good  and  bad,  and  of  allowing  pnn 
dMice  and  charity  to  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  chronic  timidity 
or  indolent  hopefdlness.  The  <Kily  preyentive  is  a  larger  mix- 
tore  of  the  old,  mgged,  Paritanic  and  apostolic  element  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

By  a  peculiarly  snccessfal  device  of  Satan,  the  town  library 
allnded  to  (and  perhaps  it  is  the  common  practice)  is  open 
chiefly  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  as  the  sermons  of 
certain  popular  and  rattle-headed  ministers  and  the  serial  *'love 
and  murder "  stories  are  printed  in  the  Saturday  papers,  that 
as  many  as  possible  may  be  kept  from,  or  be  unfitted  for,  the 
bouse  of  God  by  this  spawn  of  ruinous  reading.  No  storm  will 
prevent  these  victims  of  attiactire  literature,  who  were  but 
lately,  if  they  are  not  now,  members  of  Sabbath-echools  and 
readers  of  their  small  fictions,  from  drawing  their  full  quota 
of  Saturday  books.  And  late  into  the  night,  and  into  early 
dawn  of  Sabbath,  or  perhaps  through  the  sanctuary  hours,  they 
may  be  ibund  excitedly  poring  over  the  wonderful  tales.  If 
they  attend  the  public  worship,  or  the  Sal^th^chool  service, 
they  are  in  a  condition  not  much  more  hcqpeful  of  benefit  by 
the  sermons  and  prayers  than  is  the  drot^ing,  'racant-minded 
inebriate  after  his  night  of  dissipation.  Many  a  minister  won- 
ders why  he  has  eo  feeble  a  hold  upon  his  younger  hearers  in 
the  sermon  ;  wonders  why  the  little  cloud  of  spiritual  promise 
which  now  and  then  rises  in  the  horizon  so  uniformly  vanishes 
rainless  away.  If  at  any  time  an  impression  is  manifesdy  made 
upon  any  soul,  there  is  some  unaccountable  influence  which 
never  fiuls  to  scatter  and  dissolve  it.  But  let  him  search  dil^ 
g^idy,  and  he  will  find  in  many  a  home  and  under  many  a 
pillow  the  stimulating  novel,  which  proves  as  effectual  in  the 
diss^Ation  of  conviction  and  soul-trouble  as  was  the  "  brown 
jog  "  to  the  oft-convicted  &rmer  of  whom  Dr.  Spenser  tells  us 
in  his  Sketches. 

There  is  one  other  argument  by  which,  as  a  last  resort,  relig- 
ious novels  for  Sabbath-schools  are  sought  to  be  justified ;  and 
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it  is  that  which  almost  every  bad  catue  in  turn  has  attempted 
to  make  available.  It  is  said  the  Bible  employs  ficUon,  as  in  its 
parahles,  types,  and  allegories ;  and  that  it  contains  stories  with- 
out much  reli^ons  truth  or  spiritnal  impression,  as  in  its  books 
of  Rnth  and  Esther.  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  for  any 
one  to  reason  thus  who  had  ever  studied,  or  even  carefully  read 
these  great  inspired  productions.  Do  these  books  bear  any  re- 
semblance to  the  modern  stoiy-books  ?  Are  they  saii^j  founded 
on  fact  ?  Is  any  liberty  taken  in  filling  out  the  pictures,  or  even  in 
supplying  fictitious  names  ?  Or  do  they  not  more  nearly  resem- 
ble memoirs  and  narratives  of  unadorned  &cts,  such  as  it  is  said 
our  Sabbath-school  children  will  not  read  ?  We  do  not  know 
where  to  find  books  more  direct  and  simple,  and  yet  more  fall 
of  the  great  truths  and  practical  lessons  of  religion.  We  should 
like  to  light  upon  a  few  each  volumes  among  our  modem  pub- 
lications for  Sabbath-schools.  We  have  a  few  older  ones  that 
have  taken  unchallenged  rank  among  our  best  Christian  liter- 
ature. So  fiist  as  such  works  as  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and 
some  of  Hannah  More's,  such  as  "Farley,  the  Porter,"  and 
the  "  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,"  shall  appear,  we  will  wel- 
come them  to  our  homes  and  schools.  That  a  very  few  such 
may  have  lately  been  published  we  will  not  deny.  But  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  very  ones  that  are  set  aside  as  tame 
and  uninteresting,  and  their  places  supplied  with  **  Tabby's 
Travels,"  "  Jenny  and  the  Birds,"  "  How  I  rose  in  the  World," 
"  The  Old  Red  House,"  &c. 

As  to  the  parables  and  allegories  of  the  Bible,  they  are  the 
teachings  of  Inspiration,  and  therefore  absolutely  true  and  safe 
in  their  teachings  and  impressions.  But  this  afibrds  no  reason 
for  confiding  such  precious  interests  to  every  writer  who  may 
attempt  to  mingle  fiction  and  &ct  for  our  children.  It  is  so 
much  "easier  to  misrepresent  than  to  tell  the  exact  truth. 
There  is  hut  one  truth  in  regard  to  a  fact,  bnt  there  may  be 
innumerable  &Isehoods."  We  by  no  means  object  to  the  use 
of  the  ima^nation  by  an  author  in  stating,  illustrating,  and  im- 
pressing religious  truth.  But  we  want  to  be  secure  from  the 
thousand  exaggerations  and  false  colorings  which  are  so  immi- 
nent to  those  who  venture,  unguided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  into 
the  boundless  and  trackless  realm  of  possibilities.    We  want  the 
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very  wisest,  matarest,  and  beet  minds  to  gnide  as  and  oar  dear 
ones,  if  we  are  to  be  led  across  the  bounds  of  the  known  and 
real.  We  want  to  be  sadsfied  that  the  writers  are  not  seeking 
chiefly  to'  please,  not  making  the  excitement  of  pleasant  feeling 
and  of  curiosity  an  end,  so  that  they  may  find  nnmerous  read- 
ers and  buyers.     Says  the  late  Professor  Dr.  Clement  Long : 

"  The  BO-called  religious  novels  have,  for  the  most  part,  made  relig- 
ion but  a  poor  apology  for  the  excitement  of  a  morbid  sengibilitj.  ■  ■  . 
An  author  of  merit  will  go  before  his  age.  He  will  not  be  contented 
.  to  reflect  only  the  spirit  of  bis  time,  conforming  himself  to  its  pr^n< 
dices  and  feelings.  He  will  have  ideas  and  sentiments  in  advance  of 
his  contemporaries,  belonging  to  himself,  and  inatead  of  going  back  to 
them,  he  endeavors  to  bring  them  forward  to  his  own  position.  And 
if  his  views  should  not  be  agreeable  to  their  taste,  he  will  not,  for  such 
a  reason,  suppress  them,  because  he  cares  more  for  truth  than  for  men. 
But  the  popular  writer,  whose  sole  object  is  to  gratify  his  readers, 
communicates  nothing  of  bis  own  to  them,  but  studies  their  views  and 
feelings,  and  reproduces  themselves,  thus  humoring  their  tastes  and 
exciting  their  self-complacency.  He  thus  exaggerates  instead  of  re- 
forming their  defects. 

"When  I  speak  of  the  wrong  and  the  inexpediency  of  reading  works 
whose  eud  it  is  to  please,  I  do  not  allude  only  to  such  as  stimulate 
virions  passions,  or  inculcate  wrong  principles.  They  may  be  per- 
fectly free  from  all  positive  immorality,  but  if  their  end  is  the  produo- 
tiou  of  agreeable  feeling,  they  are  neither  worthy  nor  proper  to  be 
read.  And  the  prindple  I  lay  down  is  that  excitement  is  not,  in  its 
nature,  an  end.  The  feeling  of  pity  for  a  feUow-crealure  in  distress, 
for  example,  is  not  prodaced  for  the  sake  of  the  exutement  We  do 
not  feel  because  we  wish  to  feel,  hut  because  we  forget  ourselves  and 
oor  feelings,  and  the  object  of  pity  seizes  our  minds  with  power.  To 
throw  the  object  into  the  background,  and  direct  the  interest  to  the 
feeling,  is  perfectly  unnataral.  And  this  is  what  those  writers  do 
whose  ultimate  purpose  it  is  to  arouse  the  feelings  of  their  readers. 
This  is  what  those  readers  do  who  read  for  excitement.  Such  writers 
and  readers  are  ImmoraL  And  at  the  same  time  they  neither  con- 
fer  nor  receive  intellectual  benefit.  These  authors  are  intellectually 
wrong ;  and  the  principle  of  their  authorship  is  of  the  lowest  kind." 

It  is  of  jnst  this  manifest  aim  to  meet  the  popular  taste  that 
we  complain.  It  is  against  the  gross  exaggerations  and  multi- 
form antinthfdlness,  as  well  as  lack  of  religions  soul  and  spirit- 
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tial  power  in  our  modem  Sabbaih-scliool  books,  that  we  enter 
oor  earnest  protest.  Here  is  a  volnme  wliich  opeos  in  this  ex- 
cited and  estraTagant  manaco: : 

"Lttlle  AntoiDette,  come  hither  I  Antoinette,  my  babe,  my  bless- 
ing,  1117  gloiy  I  come  bade  to  me  from  the  grave's  dark  portals.  Stand 
in  this  summer  light,  the  sunahine  resting  on  that  dear,  golden  hair. 
Stand  with  that  white  hand  npllfied,  those  hiAj  eyes  beaming  with  the 
serene  love  of  Christ-like  childhood,  that  graceful  bend  of  bodj  and 
poise  of  foot,  as  thou  wert  wont  to  spring  to  my  knee. 

"Antoinette,  my  blameless  one,  my  loTe,  my  darling!  Laying  on 
my  heart  so,  as  in  the  olden  time,  thy  lips  to  mine  —  those  lips  that 
never  said  an  unkind  word  ;  oh,  the  fragrance  of  those  little,  crimson 
portab  !  Tell  me,  my  child-aogel,  tell  me,  ^  sinless  one,  what  than 
hast  seen  in  heaven." 

Just  now,  we  hare  been  having  the  so-popular  "  Tim,  the 
Scissors-grinder."  Where  was  there  ever,  in  reality,  such  a 
wonda-  of  success  as  Tim,  and  when  was  the  world  so  easy 
to  reform  and  change  ?  If  such  a  body  ever  really  existed, 
there  would  have  been  felt  no  need  of  his  wearing  any  veil  of 
concealment  and  fiction.  Foe '  the  truth  would  be  strange 
enough  even  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  day,  and  he  would 
be  a  living  miracle  to  whom  the  whole  world  would  be  drawn 
out  into  the  wilderness  "  for  to  see."  He  has  more  than  the 
enchanting  spell  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  With  a  sweet  smile, 
and  a  word  or  two,  he  can  bring  anybody  right  to  the  feet  of 
Christ,  and  very  soou  on  to  the  mountains  of  Beulah.  Harhin 
Page  sinks  into  insignificance  in  the  comparison.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  charm  about  the  other  characters  of  the  book  enough 
to  give  it  a  wide  sale,  they  tarn  out  so  prosperously  and  desir> 
ably.  We  do  not  wonder  that  a  shrewd  and  excellent  mimar> 
ried  lady  came  to  the  book-store,  and  with  an  air  of  earnestness 
inqtiired  for  the  town  in  which  Tim  lived,  remarking  that  she 
should  like  to  live  there,  for  all  the  young  ladies  in  that  town 
were  certain  to  find  good  husbands. 

There  is  a  sure  remedy  for  the  evil  tendencies  of  our  Sab- 
bath-school literature.  Let  pastors  and  parents  examine  the 
books  of  their  library.  We  are  convinced  they  do  not  generally 
know  the  character  of  the  books  which,  by  various  devices, 
find  their  way  there.     The  ccoueqaences  to  our  churches  are 
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BO  momentous  that  the  time  and  pains  required  cannot  be  better 
employed.  Let  the  churches  and  ministers  also  demand  that 
there  be  at  least  one  depository  where  only  good  and  safe  books, 
and  books  of  real  and  permanent  value,  shall  be  kept  or  coun- 
tenanced. And  then  let  tbem  patronize  and  sustain  that  depos- 
itory, at  whatever  trouble  and  cost.  Is  it  of  little  consequence 
to  make  sure  of  one  place  where  unpoisoned,  and  positively 
nutritious  food  can  be  obtained  for  your  families  and  societies  ? 
And  above  all,  higher  and  more  spiritual  views  must  be  taken 
of  the  Sabbath-school  work.  Christians  must  be  made  to  feel 
the  tremendous  responsibility  of  preparing  and  selecting. reading 
for  children  and  youth.  It  must  not  be  left  to  the  superficial, 
the  bold,  and  the  sel^interested,  however  ardent  they  may  be. 
The  Sabbath-school  must  be  kept  to  its  legitimate  aim  of  aid- 
ing, not  leading  the  church  and  ministry.  Its  use  is  a  subor- 
dinate one,  that  of  rendering  the  di^ely  appointed  means  of 
grace  more  effectual,  not  of  superseding  and  destroying  confi- 
dence in  them. 

The  tastes  of  children  and  youth  should  be  preserved  pure 
and  natural,  so  that  the  divine  and  beautilhl  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  may  not  lose  its  charms  for  them  ;  so  that  the  work  of 
parents  in  guarding  their  reading  and  education  may  not  be 
rendered  more  difficult,  nor  the  addresses  of  pastors  on  the  sav- 
ing themes  of  religion  be  despoiled  of  tiieir  power.  The  concert 
should  not  be  an  exhibition,  but  a  meeting  for  prayer,  and  for 
the  interest  and  profit  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  of 
children.  And  if  the  children  of  Christian  parents  are  con- 
verted while  in  the  Sabbath-school,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  would  probably  be  converted  if  there  were  no  Sab- 
bath-school. 

We  love  the  Sabbath-school,  and  yield  to  none  in  our  desire 
to  see  it  made  the  most  useiiil  and  efficient  instrumentality  in 
the  caose  of  our  Redeemer  that  is  possible.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  are  our  real  ftiends  who  snatch  us  from 
peril,  and  lift  us  up  to  higher  and  firmer  positions  of  effort ; 
not  those  who  say  pleasant  things  of  us,  while  they  leave  ns  the 
more  satisfied  to  grope  on  in  the  mire,  or  to  fioat  on  the  easy 
corrent  over  the  cataract. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

SHORT  SERMONS. 

"  Forgetting  tboie  tlungs  which  sra  beUnd." — PhUtppiaiuS:  13. 

Not  literally.  Memorj  has  a  proper  work  to  do  ia  recalling  past 
incidents  :  meditation  may  also  profitably  linger  around  them,  to  drav 
from  them  lessons  of  Yorioua  wisdom. 

Tet  the  habit  of  excessive  retrospection  is  bad.  It  enfeebles,  oon- 
fiises,  discourages,  hbders.  The  organs  of  vision  were  put  in  the  front 
of  our  heads  for  a  purpose.  Tlie  Christian  is  not  a  waterman,  looking 
backward  while  pulling  forward ;  but  a  traveller,  with  eye  and  foot 
both  turned  in  the  same  direction. 

Forsaking  or  letting  go  the  things  which  are  behind,  is  the  idea. 
IVbat  things  ? 

(a)  The  extravagant  hopes  of  early  years.  These  are  natural 
enough  to  the  period  which  produces  them.  But  they  are  largely  un- 
founded in  good  sense ;  are  fanciful,  foolish,  and  wholly  unsuited  to 
maturer  life.     "  When  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things." 

(6)  Undertakings  for  which  experience  has  proved  our  nnfitness. 
It  is  useless  to  go  on  repeating  old  failures  in  any  line  of  eObrt,  cansed 
by  our  incompetency.  Probably  there  is  something,  which  everybody 
may  do  well,  that  will  benefit  the  community.  If  there  were  less  pride 
and  ambition  in  the  world,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  discover  what 
that  thing  is,  either  for  ourselves  or  our  children. 

(e)  All  h&bits  which  are  hurtful  to  ourselves  or  others.  They  may 
be  mental,  spiritual,  physical ;  private,  domestic,  public.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  —  are  they  pleasant,  gainful,  or  hard  to  give  np  ?  Bat, 
are  they  evil  ? 

(d)  Quarrels  and  difflcnlties  with  others.  These  should  be  recon- 
ciled and  forgotten  oftener  than  retnming  communion-seasons.  They 
should  never  survive  a  sunset.  (Eph.  iv.  26.)  Keeping  up  old 
grudges  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  wicked.  It  makes  a  dyspeptic  stomach, 
and  a  miserably  lean  and  graceless  soul. 

(«)  Sins  which  we  have  repented  of.  If  this  has  been  sincerely 
done,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  Our  Surety  has  taken 
charge  of  that  accoimt,  and  settled  it.  We  may  remember  them  for 
caution  and  humiliation ;  but  not  with  aniiety  nor  discomforL  Faith 
in  Christ  forbids  it  as  a  sinful  distrust  of  bis  promise  of  a  full  absolu- 
tion to  the  genuine  penitent 
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Cut  the  tracea  of  all  these  draga,  and  leave  them  as  near  the  bottom 
d  the  hill  as  possible. 


"  I  prew  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calliog  of  God  in  Christ 
JeiuSi" —  PhilippiattM  S  :  14. 

What  mark  ?  Not  a  prize  of  earthly  ambition  in  any  of  the  counts 
less  Torms  of  this  world's  alluring  toys  or  treasures.  Paul  was  in  pur- 
suit of  such  a  mark  when  he  was  reading  law  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ; 
and  when  be  was  pushing  on  to  Damascus,  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
policy  to  harry  the  Christiana.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  find  that 
God's  high  calling  ie  higher  than  these  objects.     It  includes  — 

(a)  A  true  culture  of  our  individual  natures.  This  demands  per- 
sonal religion.  All  self-culture  which  omits  the  training  of  our  souls 
to  holiness,  is  &Ise.  Ood's  spirit  is  the  only  sufficient  educator  of  a 
human  spirit.  Be  our  other  atttunments  however  complete,  they  are 
fatally  deficient,  if  they  have  a  less  purpose  than  to  "  be  holy,  and 
without  blame  before  Him  in  love." 

{h)  A  higher  measure  of  Christian  activity.  How  much  of  this  we 
should  exercise  is  to  be  determiaed  by  our  capadties,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  influence.  Whatever  the  best  attainable  cultare  of  gifts  and 
graces  can  prepare  us  to  accomplish  for  God  and  man,  may  be  set 
down  as  the  extent  of  our  duty.  Doing  good  to  others  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  getting  good  to  ourselves.  This  glorifles  God,  whose  spirit- 
ual activity  we  should  emulate,  so  far  as  our  finite  being  will  allow. 

(c)  The  state  of  heavenly  blessedness.  This  crowns  the  final 
victor.  It  is  the  end  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  perseverance.  The 
Christian's  grandest  prize  is  the  inheritance  undefiled,  indestructible, 
that  iadeth  not  away.  It  is  the  last  mountain-top  which  \itta  its  sunlit 
summit  far  into  the  warm  sky ; 

"  Where  we  shall  walk  in  soft  white  light 
With  kings  and  priests  abroad ; 
And  we  ihatl  Bumnier  high  in  btiss, 
Upoa  the  hills  of  God." 
Two  further  thoughts.    To  reach  this  mark  requires  a  steady,  ear- 
nest, unfainting  struggle.     "I  press."     There  is  a  world  of  determin- 
ation and  striving  in  that  word.   It  is  all  necessary. — Success  in  '  this 
pressing  toward'  lies  entirely  in  the  belp,  the  presence,  the  gift  of 
JeeuB  Christ     There  is  no  high  calling  of  God  out  of  ChrisL     There 
is  DO  gaining  the  prize  of  life  and  glory  save  in  and  through  bis 
redemption. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Spirit  of  Bthrne  Poetry.  By  Isaac  Tatloe.  With  a  Bio- 
gr&phical  Introduction.  By  William  AdamB,  D,  D.  8yo.  pp.  S86. 
New  TorL     1862. 

Writers,  whose  thoughts  have  powerfully  moulded  our  mental 
charactera,  hold  us  not  only  by  an  admiration  of  their  abilities  but  by 
an  affection  for  their  persons,  and  even  names.  We  were  collegians 
when  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  strong  and  imaginative  author  began 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reading  public  ;  and  now,  at  the  i^  of 
almost  fourscore  years,  the  eye  of  this  veteran  in  lettera  is  not  dim, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated.  Hie  papers  of  his  "Saturday  Evening" 
were  almost  a  text-book  with  us  for  a  decade,  and  hie  "Natural  Histoiy 
of  Enthusiasm  "  has  left  nothing  more  Co  be  supplied  on  that  difficult 
theme.  In  the  present  volume,  the  ingenious,  penetrating,  apprecia- 
tive analysts,  which  gave  us  the  inner  life  of  Methodism  and  of  Jesuit- 
ism, has  opened  to  view  the  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poems,  not  so  much 
as  compositioDS  of  high  creative  genius  from  a  human  point  of  criti- 
cism, as  being  the  medium  of  the  conununication  of  the  Divine  thought 
and  emotion  to  men.  The  investigation  thus  assumes,  to  some  extent, 
the  apolc^ecic  form,  and  defends,  against  recent  as  well  as  earlier  cavil- 
lers, the  reality  of  an  iaspiratioo  from  God  in  these  ancient  odes  and 
lyrics.  These  points  are  ably  handled,  and  with  every  indication  of 
thoroughly  matured  reflection.  With  this  important  inqutiy,  various 
other  matters  are  fittingly  interspersed ;  as,  a  landscape-painting  of 
the  old  patriarchal  home  of  the  sacred  muse,  around  which  the  writer 
throws  a  charm  not  inferior  to  that  which  veils  in  beauty  the  i«les  and 
shores  of  Hellas  ;  also  we  have  an  historical  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  Hebrew  literature  ;  and  other  disquisitions  upon  separate  topics  of 
bibUcal  criticism  —  the  books  of  Job,  Fsalms,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
earlier  and  later  prophets ;  and  some  concluding  observations  concern- 
ing the  continuance  of  Hebrew  poetry  and  prophecy,  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Artistically,  we  question  the  contrivance  which  converts  a  com- 
mon 12mo.  into  a  seeming  8vo.  volume,  by  encircling  the  page  with  a 
black  line  that  offends  the  eye  as  a  mecbanicai  impertinence,  and  need- 
lessly increases  the  price.     But  this  is  not  the  author's  fault.     With 
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some  tangential  tendendes  at  here  and  there  a  ctirve  of  his  track,  we 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  thinkerx  of  hia  day.  He  nevtr 
weariea  with  a  wordy  dulneu.  Earnest,  indepeadeot,  devoullj  Chris- 
tian in  hia  own  soul,  he  puts  life  and  power  into  other  spirits.  His 
long-lived  vitality  is  surprising.  In  one  of  his  early  books  be  says, 
"that  the  imagination  is  tha  cbrysanthemom  of  the  intellectual  gar- 
den." How  beautifully  this  fall-flower  is  still  blooming  in  his  well- 
kept  parterre.     May  it  blossom  far  into  the  winter  I 

Texl-Book  of  Okureh  Hutory,  By  Db.  John  Hbnbt  Kurtz,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  Ac,  &c.  2  vols. 
8vo.    Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blackiston.     1862. 

When  we  began  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  Moshdm  and  Milner  were  our  only  accessible  guides.  ' 
What  additional  furnishing  of  this  department  has  since  been  supplied 
to  American .  scholars  may  he  suggested  by  the  names  of  Neaiider, 
Mtlman,  Guericke,  Gieseler,  Hagenbach,  Schaff,  Kurtz,  to  say  noth- 
ing  <^  authors  in  this  fruitful  field  who  have  not  as  yet  been  habited 
in  ao  English  dress.  We  read  a  century  in  Mosheim  to  get  the  skele- 
ton, sinews,  muscles  of  the  age ;  and  then  the  same  century  in  Milner 
to  get  its  soul  of  piety  and  true  Christian  life.  Of  nothing  is  the 
Apostle's  word  truer  than  of  Church  History,  that  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead  ;  we  think  the  deadett  of  all  things  "  plui^ed  up  by  the 
roots  "  and  laid  out  to  dry.  We  liked  Milner  best,  for  the  unction 
which  everywhere  run  down  his  skirts  like  Aaron's  holy  oil.  And  | 
for  this  reason,  among  aU  the  later  masters  in  this  department  of  sacred 
letters,  Keander  is  our  favorite.  We  cannot  say  (with  one  of  our 
brother  clet^men)  that  he  is  admirable  for  "  light-reading ; "  but  we 
have  read  his  nutssive  volumes  from  beginning  to  end,  foot-notes  and 
all,  with  a  richer  sense  of  subetandal  remuneration  than  ordinarily 
has  been  our  experience  among  the  doctors  in  the  schools  of  tbo 
prophets.  His  sents  of  the  presence  of  a  devout  heart  in  the  Individ- 
nals  who  require  his  attention,  is  wonderfully  quick  and  accurate.  Hia 
sympathy  with  Christ  works  like  a  magnet  to  draw  towards  him  what- 
ever really  gracions  afiecti(Hi  is  aronnd  him,  though  feeble  and  sadly 
buried  beneath  contemporary  erron  and  follies.  Neither  is  he  free 
fi-om  these  in  forms  of  grave  deflection  from  what  we  believe  to  he  the 
"  good  old  way ;"  but,  while  we  should  not  accept  him  as  a  safe  guide 
in  sacred  criticism  at  all  points,  and  object  to  not  a  little  of  his  reason- 
ings upon  specif  facts,  preferring  to  draw  our  own  philosophical  con- 
clusioos  sometimes,  he  is  our  primm  ittter  prineiptt  as  a  narrator  oC    ! 
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I  the  grand  and  gloriona  fbrtnnes  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  tbna  fiir 
among  men. 

We  woald  earnestly  advise  our  minUten  to  take  time  snffldent  to 
read  and  digest  that  princely  work.  It  will  give  them  sennons  like 
an  inspiration.  Bat  for  purposes  of  seminaiy  instrnctioa  it  ie  too 
rolumhtooa.  Condser  and  more  elementary  treabnents  of  the  sobject 
are  fonnd  in  sereral  of  the  authors  whose  names  we  have  grouped 
above.  The  Andorer  and  New  York  cbairs  of  this  department  of 
instruction  have  each  sent  out  excellent  manuals  translated  and  anno- 
tated from  Gnericke  and  CHeseler.  And  now  we  have  another  of 
these  text-books,  in  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  which 
worthily  ranks  with  thorn  just  mentioned,  as  it  quite  closely  reaemblei 
them,  in  cerlun  points,  yet  with  spedfic  differenoee.  It  gives  the 
main  thread  of  events  in  a  succinct  narration,  with  copious  references 
to  standard  authorities,  to  assist  the  student  in  separato  and  further 
research.  This  makes  the  subject  look  rather  storile  and  uninviting ; 
hut  it  is  unavoidable  in  a  class-book.  The  professor  must  fill  in  the 
color  and  shadiTig,  if  he  is  fitted  for  this  difficult  service.  We  know 
of  bnt  tew  positions  which  demand  an  abler  incumbent  than  these 
historical  profeseorships.  The  chair  of  didactic  theok^  is  scarcely 
more  important.  Dr.  Kurti  devotes  a  considerable  share  of  attentkm 
to  modem  developments  on  the  continent  of  Europe  —  Fapal  and  Pro- 
testant—  and  is  rich  in  criticism  of  his  own  national  authors.  His 
sympathies  are  nndisgnisedly  with  the  ovangelioal  party  of  his  coiratEy, 
though  a  Lutheran  in  poUty.  His  book  ia  a  valuable  introduction  to 
the  general  range  of  Church  History;  but  merely  to  read  such  a  rsnoni 
without  Ihrther  and  far  more  extended  exploratitms,  is  to  grasp  but  a 

'  very  small  fraction  of  the  treasure  which  lies  hidden  in  that  field.  We 
love  our  good  Neander's  five-volumed  prolixity  and  minuteness,  just 
as  we  prefer  a  qaiat  journey  afoot  or  in  the  saddle  through  a  land  of 
wonders  and  of  bewity  to  the  fast  driving  of  a  rail^au:. 

A  Tkxt-Bock  of  iMe  BtUory  of  Doetrinet.  By  Dh.  K.  E.  Haanr- 
BACH,  Professor  of  Theology  in  die  Univeraity  of  Basle.  The 
Edinburgh  translation  of  C  W.  Bi70h,  revised,  with  large  additions 
from  the  fourth  German  edition  and  other  sources.  By  Hehbt  B. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theokjgical  Seminary  of  the 
City  of  New  Toik.     2  vols.     Svo.     Sheldon  &  Co.     1862. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church  rqn  through  the  historic 
events  amidst  which  they  were  devek^ted,  as  the  sinews  and  tendons 
9f  the  biiman  frame  Ue  embedded  in  the  muscular  tissues  of  the  body ; 
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the^  consequently  need  these  full  hisloricat  elucidations  in  order  to  a 
thorough  compreheoBion.  This  is  another  of  the  excellences  of  Neon- 
dGr,_who  gives  ns  the  growth  of  doctrinal  ChriBtionitj  just  as  it  came 
forward  from  the  earlj  ages,  with  all  the  Tatyiug  aspects  and  workings 
of  the  sharply  contested  oonflicts  which  opposed  and  perverted,  or 
shaped  and  confirmed,  the  fidtb  transmitted  bj  the  apostles.  We  not 
only  have  the  Bequence,.in  time,  of  the  flrat  age  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Nature  and  Person  ;  then,  of  Sin  and  Redemption  ;  then,  of 
Eecleaiastioisin  j  then,  of  -Soholaatioism ;  then,  of  the  Reformation  of 
Doetrine  and  Polity,  and  so  on :  but  we  have  the  living  genesis  of  oU 
this  re-c»ati<Hi  in  its  order  of  the  dawa  and  the  meridian  of  each 
new  day.  Yet  here,  again,  the  whole  is  loo  much  for  elementary 
teaching.  It  is  necessary  to  dissect  oat  the  complex  o^ans  and  show 
die  anatomy  of  the  struoture  in  separate  parts.  Dr.  Hogenboch  ha« 
flood  at  the  head  of  autboritieB,  in  this  department  in  our  schools, 
since  his  able  work  was  introduced  to  English  readers  in  1850, 
throogh  the  Edinburgh  translation. 

He  divides  the  whole  Christian  age  thus  far  into  ^m  periods,  tlins : 
(1).  The  age  of  Apologetics,  a.,  d.  80-Sd^  (2).  Polemics,  254- 
780.  (8).  Systematio  Theology,  780-1517.  (4).  Polemico-ecclesi- 
osdcal  Symbotik,  1517-1720.  (5).  Criticism,  speculation— the  antitb- 
eeis  between  Uth  and  knowledge,  philosophy  and  Oiristianity,  reason 
and  revelatioo,  1720  and  onward.  Under  these  sections,  the  learned 
author  collects  and  arranges  a  rich  digest  id  fnvcesses  imd  results  in 
the  field  of  dt^malic  inquiry  and  oootroversy,  with  ample  reforenoea 
to  original  and  collateral  authorities. 

Like  many  other  transotlon^  wo^s  of  the  higfaeet  erudition,  this 
History  of  Doctrines  has  largely  gained  by  passing  through  the  hands 
of  an  American  editor.  Our  scholars  show  an  admirable  talent  &a 
this  kind  of  labor — a  oommon-sense  idea  of  just  what  is  needed  in  a 
given  department  of  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  supply  it  when  not 
adequately  done  by  the  learned  men  abroad.  Prof.  'Smith  has  greatly 
enhanoed  the  valne  of  his  aotlior  by  these  judicioas  and  scholarly  emeo- 
dalimiB  and  addittons.  The  translatitm  of  Mr.  Carl  Bneh  has  been 
nvised,  and  several  new'secdons  on  British  and  American  theologi- 
cal history  have  been  supplied,  without  wbidi  the  work  was  seriooa^ 
deficient  As  it  now  stands,  we  see  not  why  this  important  segment 
of  historical  science  is  not  as  neariy  perfected  as  we  can  expect  Still, 
we  never  know  what  new  suns  may  be  coming  up  towards  the  horizon 
Id  pale  the  great  li|^  which  now  rale  the  day.  W»  also  believe  that 
all  ^  knowledge  is  always  progressive  "  which  does  t»t  rest  in  on  an- 
tboritotiTe  •npamatural  revelation. 
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A  Commentary  on  Sceletiattts.  By  Mobes  Stdakt,  etc  Edited 
and  Roviaod  by  R.  D.  C.  Robbina,  Professor  in  Middlebury  Col- 
lege.   12mo.    pp.  346,    Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.     1862. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiaates  is,  substantially,  a  dialogue  on  practical 
philosophy.  The  reasoniogs  and  deductions  are  based  on  experience, 
and  a  general  unity  pervadee  the  whole.  It  is  not  a  book  of  miacel- 
lanieB,  as  the  superficial  reader  may  think.  It  has  a  theme,  with 
opening,  progress,  and  conclasion,  and  this  theme  is  asserted  a  eoore  of 
times  in  the  book.  Different  speakers  argue  for  and  against  it,  and 
were  their  positions,  objections,  arguments,  and  rejoinders  freely  set 
off,  as  in  a  modern  vork,  with  the  names  of  persons  speaking,  and  with 
quotation-marks  and  dashes,  much  of  the  mystery  hanging  over  the 
volume  would  be  cleared  up.  A.  liberal  use  of  inverted  commas  alone 
would  be  a  good  oommentary  on  the  Book  of  £ccle8iastes. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  the  otter  vanity  of  all  merely  worldly 
good.  The  digressioiM  of  the  writer  from  his  topic  are  only  appar- 
ent; they  are  but  illuatratkinB,  and  so  the  work  is  no  scrap-book. 
What  seem  to  us  as  the  untenable  positions  and  objeclioos  of  inter- 
locutors, introduced  to  carry  forward  the  discussions.  Prof.  Stuart  re- 
gards as  the  different  mental  experience  through  which  the  author 
passed  in  going  from  a  sceptical  to  a  sonnd  philosophy  of  life. 

"  The  most  natural  account  of  the  plan  of  the  book  seems  to  be  this, 
viz. :  that  the  writer  baa  given  a  pictnre  of  the  struggle  and  c<Hilest 
through  which  his  own  mind  had  passed,  when  he  set  out  on  the  road 
of  philosophical  inquiry."  We  think  fancy  aids  to  such  a  view.  But 
be  the  theory  of  the  plan  of  the  book  as  it  may,  the  sceptical  d^bts 
and  arguments  are  not  to  be  quoted  as  among  the  "  proofs  of  holy  wriL" 

All  antiquity  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Solomon,  and  almost  ail 
modern  critics  dissent  from  this  view.  The  dissent  is  Ijaaed  mainly  on 
these  three  points :  The  writer  represents  Solomon  as  speaking  only 
occasionally  i  the  state  and  condition  of  things  when  the  book  was 
written,  as  shown  by  the  book  itself,  mai^  a  Inter  age  than  Solomon's ; 
and  the  style  of  tlw  book  itself  is  foreign  to  bis  style,  as  seen  in 
.  Proverbs,  and  later  than  his  age.  Idioms  in  it  indicate  later  timea. 
Who  the  author  was  Prof.  Stnart  does  not  pretend  to  know,  but  thinks 
it  evident  that,  wlioever  he  was,  be  introdnoes  Solomon  in  the  bode  as 
saying  and  suggesting  many  tbii^  in  it  The  time  of  the  composition 
he  thinks  must  liave  been  between  the  return  from  the  captivity,  696 
B.  C,  and  Uie  time  of  Esra,  ^Kiut  eighty  years  afterward. 

These  views  of  the  Book  of  Eodesiaates  and  its  autlior,  Prof.  Stnart 
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has  set  fbrth  to  soms  extent  ia  hia  able,  though  somewhat  kreguhur, 
introduction  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pages.  With  them  he  has  inters 
woven  other  views  irom  which  we  distinetlf  distent  Tlie  Commentary 
casta  much  light  aa  this  difficult  portion  of  God's  word. 

T^  Si^ematwal  in  rdation  to  the  Natural.  By  the  Bet.  Jamss 
HcCosH,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  "  The  Method  of  the  IMviae  GroveriH 
men^''&c.    I2mo.    pp.369.    New  York :  Carters.    1862. 

Ths  fluny  prodoced  in  the  theological  world  hj  the  issuing  i^  the 
ill-starred  "  Essays  and  Beviews,"  has  hurried  this  Tolame  to  its  pub- 
lication in  a  less  thorough  and  completed  form  than  a  more  leisurely 
treatment  would  probably  have  given  it.  It  iS)  in  fact,  but  the  first 
instalment  of  the  discussion  projected  under  this  title.  The  book  is 
interesting,  and  in  many  places  shows  the  band  of  a  master  in  philc^ 
sophical  analysis  and  reasoning.  It  locks  compactness  and  equal 
strength,  and  discovers  much  less  menial  toil  in  its  elaboration  than  the 
brilliaot  and  somewhat  erratic  work  of  Bushnell  on  the  same  general 
subject.  We  do  not  think  it  so  able  a  treatise  as  the  "  IHnne  GoTero- 
ment,"  whkli  at  once  placed  the  Bel&st  tfaeolc^ian  in  the  front  rank 
of  contemporary  defenders  of  the  &ith.  Possibly  its  defects  may  givs 
it  a  more  popular  drculadon.  TSo  writer  deals  with  abstruse  subjects 
in  a  more  common^sense  and  comprehensible  way.  His  mental  habits 
keep  bis  lines  of  argument  and  illustration  within  the  ranges  of  the 
bring  and  moving  world.  This  gives  freshness  and  practical  grasp  to 
bis  pages.  We  shall  loc^  with  much  expectation  for  the  remainder  of 
this  inrestigation. 

Lnntn  Hourt  *n  Tbwn.  By  the  Author  oi  "  The  Becreati<Hts  of  a 
Country  Parson."  12mo.  pp.  4d7.  Boston :  TicknOT  &  Fields. 
1862. 

Ws  gave  our  views  of  this  popnlar  essayist's  qnalities,  at  length,  in 
our  last  nnmber.  This  volume  of  similar  Busoellaoies  includes  one,  at 
least,  ot  the  papers  noticed  in  that  review,  as  then  gt»ng  through  the 
Ma^^nes.  The  Faraon  has  a  very  proliAc  tkd,  and  does  not  imbi 
to  be  in  speoial  danger  of  exhausting  it ;  yet  we  hope  he  will  not  feel 
it  to  be  Becessary  to  fill  a  new  vtrfume  odener  than  the  shower  of 
manna  ootnes  freshly  mid  fively.  Fecundity  is  dangeowu  even  to  th« 
itnmgest  mental  consdtudons.  If  he  knows  when  to  shut  down  tha 
gate  and  let  his  grist  fill  np,  he  will  show  more  wiadom  than  some  of 
0«r  ever^going  mills  which  mo  an  emp^  bopper  ufttoer  than  a  fiilL 
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We  did  not  anticipate  just  euch  a  portrait  of  oar  clever  friend ;  bat, 
on  a  secood  ingpectioo,  it  matcheE  veiy  well  with  hia  ahrewd,  commiHi- 
senie,  and  genial  way  of  looking  at  men  and  animals. 

Tract's  JESttory  of  lAa  Ameriean  Board  of  Foreign  Mittumt. 

This  work  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  Tears,  until  latel;  about 
fifty  copies  were  found  in  sbeeta,  vrbicb  have  been  bound,  and  are  now 
for  Bala  bj'  Crocker  &  Brewster.  These  are  the  last  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  woi4  will  ever  be  reprinted  in  fuS.  It  will  either  be 
abridged  and  published  with  a  continuation,  or  superseded  by  a  new 
work  which  will  give  the  history  of  the  first  thirty  years  much  less  com- 
pletely. This  is,  therefore,  the  last  opportunity  to  obtain  so  complete 
a  hbtory  of  the  Board  and  its  Missions  during  the  first  generation  of 
ila  existence.  This  narrative  is  thoroughly  prepared,  and  a  standard 
authority  upon  the  subject  which  it  treats.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
other  history  of  this  institatioD  is  contemplated  at  present. 

•»•  We  have  received  from  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.,  Boston,  "  Recent 
Inquiries  in  Theok^,"  and  "  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People."  Also, 
from  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  "Aids  to  Faith";  to  which  volumes 
we  wish  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  (particularly  the  last  two) 
than  our  space  will  at  present  permit.  Several  other  important  works 
on  our  table  await  futnie  attention. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 


Thb  Was.  —  What  now  are  its  omens  ?  The  wisest  can  only 
ooigecture.  It  looks,  at  times,  very  like  a  reorganiiation  of  sodeiy. 
Ti  has  some  features  that  remind  us  of  the  descent  of  the  Nmhem 
tribes  apon  the  enfeebled  and  eS^le  Roman  emjnre,  which  iofhsed  a 
new  blood  and  vigor  into  those  Southern  r^ons.  Life  sprang  foilh 
from  that  terrible  dying  of  a  wom-oot  nati<»iality.  Half  a  condnent 
underwent  a  reconstruction  of  its  social  instituticxig.  Old  oppressions 
gave  place  to  new  liberties.  Thousands  and  myriads  of  people,  too 
corrupt  to  be  of  any  use  whatsoever,  went  down  before  the  hosts  of  a 
fresher  race,  making  nxim  for  them  to  tiy  their  hand  at  the  founding 
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of  a  better  order  of  things.  God  tfaiu  sets  ande  those  cumberera  of 
the  ground  who  have  demonstrated  their  morat  worthlessneas  in  this 
world,  and  gives  to  others  a  chance  to  do  what  has  been  leil  undone. 
War  is  the  usual  agent  of  these  national  re-creatioos. 

Oar  civil  conflict  seems  to  be  aaauming  these  proportions,  to  be 
pointing  to  these  issues.  Once  more  the  North  is  moving  downward 
upon  the  softer  civilization  of  the  South,  not,  as  we  begin  to  forecast, 
merely  to  inflict  some  severe  and  well-merited  chastisement  upon  it 
for  its  cruelties  and  its  crimes,  but  to  make  a  permanent  occupation  of 
its  soil,  forfeited  hy  secession  and  treason  ;  and  to  repopulate  at  least 
important  sections  of  it,  as  the  caotres  of  a  far  better  and  rapidly  diffu- 
sive stale  of  society.  A  year  gone  by  has  done  much  to  prove  what 
many  suspected,  that  southern  Ufe  has  become  too  essentially  vitiated 
in  its  ruling  sentiments  and  policies  to  be  saved  ^m  self-destruction. 
If  this  be  so,  it  had  better  die  soon  by  some  external  compress,  than 
eat  itself  up  like  a  cancerous  body.  If  too  iar  diseased  for  successful 
medication,  it  had  better  go  the  way  of  all  defunct  'flesh,  that  a  living 
birth  and  growth  may  come  after  it,  to  increase,  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth  in  a  more  Christian  fiishion. 

If  this  be  the  will  of  Providence,  we  shall  be  resigned  to  the 
dispensation.  We  regard  our  army  not  only  as  an  immense  fighting 
corps,  hat  as  an  eventual  coloaization  society.  Young,  and  full  <^ 
enterprise,  ingenuity,  intelligence,  and  industry  as  are  our  soldiers 
generally,  they  have  just  the  training  requisite  for  the  resettling  of 
that  wretchedly  abused,  but  magnificent  territory.  If  they  follow  all 
great  historic  precedents,  multitudes  of  them  wOl  find  a  home  amidst 
those  inviting  r^ons.  They  are  likely  to  see  enough  of  the  brutaUty 
of  the  slave-system,  not  to  desire  its  re-iustallation  in  its  former  abodes. 
If  the  South  had  wished  to  disgust  the  entire  rational  creation  witli 
that  caudal  appendage  of  its  domestic  life,  it  could  not  have  taken  a 
man  effective  way  to  do  it  than  its  insaoe  foUy  has  invented.  It  has 
contrived  to  destroy  the  most  of  whatever  sympathy  used  to  be  felt 
for  its  complaiots  at  the  North.  Hiat  sympathy  will  never  be  revived 
in  people  who  have  even  a  very  small  modicum  of  commoD-seosa. 
Our  soldiers  have  a  large  measure  of  this  serviceable  commodity. 
We  will  trust  tham  againat  the  wiles  of  this  &ded,  and  shrmiken,  and 
foul  Delilah. 

We  watch  our  struggle  from  month  to  month  with  more  than  the 
gratitude  and  triumph  of  a  victorious  and  righteous  crusade  \  with  the 
profoundly  solemn  emotions  of  those  who  are  witnessing  one  of  Qod's 
Bublimest  restorations  of  nation&l  honor  and  integrity  from  amidst  the 
overthrow  of  gigantic  evils  no  longer  endurable.    The  days  of  creation 
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have  coins  i^ain,  vith  the  evening  and  the  moniingB  of  a  new  en  of 
prospective  proaperity,  liberty,  righteousneea—-K>  we  hope,  and  almost 
dare  to  prophesy.  If  a  North  that  ia  worthj  this  name,  can  stretch 
itself  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  hb  a  permanent  pr^rietiH',  than  we  caa 
■ee  how  ilavery  will  soon  oease  to  trouble  the  land.  If  it  oan  any- 
where  nearly  approximate  this,  then  also  the  baokbtwe  of  negro  opprea- 
sioa  is  irreparably  broken. 

ARABELLA  JOHNSON. 


Lilt  of  England,  pure  and  bir  I  we  bless 

The  charm  of  thy  pale  beauty,  'mid  that  band 

Of  stem,  devoted  heroes,  who  their  land 

Forsook  for  Freedom's  shore.    Thy  loveliness 

Gilded  the  shadows  of  that  fateful  hour. 

Dear  Farilan  1  with  thy  soft,  patient  smile 

Still  shining  through  the  dark,  thou  did'st  beguile 

To  tenderness  the  souls,  not  wont  to  oower 

Beneath  a  despot's  frown.    Meanwhile,  for  thee 

A  martyr's  crown  was  waiting.     Yes,  I  know 

Tis  said,  thy  brave  oompeera  trod  moodily 

The  soil  of  liberty.    It  may  be  so. 

How  could  they  smile  and  deck  their  brows  with  light, 

Watching  bright  stars,  Ukc  thine,  fade  fiom  their  o^t  ? 

Uhoohscioiib  iHrLDCNOB. —  Some  of  the  beet  moral  essaya  we 
have  ever  read  were  on  the  aoconaciona  influences  of  a  worthy  life. 
There  are  other  unconacious  influences  that  men  exert,  not  yet,  to  oor 
knowledge,  woven  into  any  essay —  waiting,  probably,  toi  the  pen  of 
a  devout  Lamb.  Some  hints  for  tJie  same  have  accamnlated  on  oor 
Table.  We  make  a  donation  of  them  to  any  one  who  wilt  give  us  a 
copy  of  hia  essay. 

He  is  exeitiug  an  unconscious  influence  who,  on  the  examination 
of  candidates  before  eodesiastieal  couniab,  makes  his  own  qaeations 
declaratory  and  argnmentative  for  his  own  peculiar  dieology,  and  so 
succeeds  better  in  showing  bis  own  opinions  and  abilities  than  in  elic- 
iting those  of  the  candidate. 

That  man  who,  in  conventions,  is  always  seen  on  the  platform  and 
near  the  preudent,  though  himself  neither  viee^resident  nor  secretary, 
and  when  ocmunittees  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  choir,  or  sevenl  rise 
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at  the  same  time  to  address  the  meetiag,  has  something  importaot  to 
whisper  to  the  chair,  ie  exertiog  an  uncooscioas  iuflaeDce. 

The  pastor,  who  is  freqaeDtly  obliged,  unexpectedly,  to  be  absent  (mi 
the  Sabbath  when  one  or  two  of  his  brother  miniaterB  are  at  liberty 
and  can  be  pressed  into  service  for  him,  is  unconscious  of  the  influence 
he  is  exerting,  speciallj  when  it  is  known  that  he  receives  handsome 
compensation  for  service  elsewhere  on  thoae  days  of  unexpected  ab- 
sence. 

The  man  who  says  he  is  called  of  Providence  to  a  wider  field  of 
ministerial  labor,  but  confesses  he  made  a  mistake  when  he  discovers 
that  the  change  was  not  a  good  finandal  movement,  is  exerting  an  un- 
conacious  influence,  not  very  creditable  to  him  or  to  his  ofi9ce. 

When  a  pastor  frequently  advertises  his  Sabbath  services,  and  un- 
der quaint  texts  and  on  queer  topics  for  a  pulpit  and  the  Lord's  day, 
he  is  exerting  an  unconscious  influence.  And  be  will  best  see  his  own 
policy,  and  standing,  and  influence  if  he  will  once  advertise  himself 
thus  :  '  The  Bev.  N.  N.  of  Christ's  Church,  will  endeavor  to  preach  the 
gospel  as  usual  to-morrow,  at  the  usual  place  and  times.  All  those 
who  prefer  the  gospel  to  anything  secular  or  odd  are  invited  to  attend.' 

When  a  minister  advertises  his  regular  services,  the  impression  is 
that  he  has  concluded  to  sta^  with  his  people  another  Sabbath,  for  we 
have  noticed  that  those  who  practice  much  on  this  newspaper  notoriety 
do  not  stop  long  with  any  one  church. 

Hebraishb.  —  The  infancy  of  language  is  always  marked  by  an 
extreme  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  expression.  Its  forms  of  speech 
take  direct  hold  of  ideas  as  sensible  objects,  and  make  everything  a 
picture.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  most  ancient  parta  of  the  Bible. 
We  give  a  few  specimens  taken  at  random,  mostly  from  the  book  of 
Job ;  setting  the  common  version  and  the  orifpnal  phrases  side  by  side. 


OUR  TEBSIOM. 

"  Let  it  not  be  j<uoed  to  the  da 
of  the  year." 
"  Ute  dawning  of  the  day" 
"  The  spai^B  that  fly  upward." 
"  The  power  of  the  sword." 
"  Weakeneth  the  strength." 
*■  Ueels  of  my  feet." 
"  Vain  words." 
"  Strength  of  his  skin." 
"  To  be  affrighted." 
"  Apple  of  the  eye." 


THB  UTBBAL  rORU. 

Let  it  not  r^jmce  among  the  days 
of  the  year. 
The  eyelids  of  the  morning. 
The  sons  of  the  burning  cosL 
The  haodg  of  the  sword. 
Loosetb  the  girdle  of  the  strong. 
Boots  of  my  feet. 
Words  of  wind. 
Bars  of  his  skin. 
To  lay  hold  on  horror. 
Hie  little  man  of  the  eye. 
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ThttB  forms  of  language  are  not  in  harmony  with  oar  more  ideal 
and  philosophical  modes  of  expression ;  but  had  onr  traoBlators  ro- 
toined  them  gen^^j^,  tbaj  wonid  have  easily  vindicatad  their  propri- 
ety to  the  oommon  reader,  and  have  made  of  the  Scriptures  the  most 
pictorial  and  liriag  bot^  in  its  merely  literaij  drees,  ever  writtsa. 


A  HTMN. 

I  HEARD,  and  disobeyed  I 
Thy  judgment-hand,  0  God, 

Uplifted,  smote  me  to  the  earA 
In  the  dark  way  I  trod. 

Low-lying  in  the  dust, 

Broken  by  Thy  reproof, 
I  said,  "  His  mercy  I  have  lost ; 

Wrath  holdeth  Love  aloo£" 

Humbly  I  wept  and  prayed— 

No  more  by  sin  enticed ; 
Then,  lifling  up  my  streaming  eyes. 

Beheld  the  wounded  Christ 

Lo !  in  His  bleeding  hands 
Love's  richest  pledge  I  see ; 

And  mercy's  sweetest  message  (alls 
From  His  dear  lips  for  me. 

0  just  and  holy  God  1 
Thy  wrath  I  read  amiss : 

The  love  that  follows  Thy  rebuke — 
Was  ever  love  like  this  P 


FODBDINa  THS  SoBIPTtlBBS,  AMD  ExPOUNDmO  THBH.  —  <0,  but 

nnoo  gifted  was  Donald  McGregor.  We've  not  had  the  like  o'  him 
sin'  the  day.  He  was  nae  wi'  us  a  twelve-month,  yet  he  kicked  twa 
pulpits  to  pieces,  and  denged  the  in'ards  out  o'  three  Bibles.  He  was 
unco  gifted,  and  mighty  ia  holy  writ,  one  of  the  Lord's  strong  ones.' 
And  the  good  Scotch  woman  spoke  for  many  hearers  when  she  said 
that  of  Donald.  Founding  the  Scriptures  is  a  popular  pulpit  exerdse, 
and  many  prefer  it  to  expounding.     For  ourselves,  we  have  observed 
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that  it  baa  a  man  Immediate  and  imin«6siTe  affect  od  not  a  few.  It 
is  much  as  a  nian  is  edacated.  Some  have  learned  to  locate  power  in 
the  amu,  and  others  in  the  head  and  heart. ' 


Tbe  I>octo8S  Differ: — the  Ktenny  onee  we  mean,  jtut  now. 
It  baa,  for  iuBtance,  grown  into  a  mle  with  tbe  critics,  that  two  third* 
of  the  success  of  a  book  or  an  article  depends  upon  its  first  yery  few 
sentences.  So  we  are  incHned  to  think,  especial];  as  to  conbribadons 
to  periodicals.  A  neat  and  taking  portico  is  a  great  recommendatioa 
to  a  bonse.  Bnt  tbe  snccessful  essayist  of  tbe  "  Concemings"  expends 
some  of  bis  mild  wit  upon  'the  in  experienced  writers  who  radt  their 
braius  for  something  to  set  ont  with ' ;  being  over  '  anxions  to  make  a 
good  impression  at  first.'  He  considers  this  well,  if  not  qaite  india- 
pensable,  in  a  sermon,  but  that  a  good  piece  of  writing  for  the  printer 
can  easily  get  over  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  start — witness  (he  says) 
"  Adam  Bede."  Still  it  is  better,  ooe  would  judge,  to  avoid  the  bad 
start ;  tboagh  a  ment^  as  well  as  a  material  rail-car  may  not  be  able 
to  run  its  fiist  mile  as  quickly  as  its  fortieth.  In  spite  of  tbe  ■'par- 
son's" thecHj,  however,  we  observe  that  his  oommencements  are 
generally  cardnl  and  catching. 

Tbe  writer  of  a  "  Letter  to  a  Toang  Contribute-,"  in  the  "Atlantic" 
for  ^ril,  is  decidedly  oat  agunst  those  choice  scraps  which  scholarly 
Uttfratewt  find  it  so  natural  and  agreeable  to  slip  into  their  English 
particularly  from  tbe  classic  tongues.  "Deal  cautiously  in  Latin." 
Certainly  we  do  not  want  the  mongrel  dialects  of  the  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy  "  restored  to  our  current  authorship ;  and  possibly  "  Hone 
Snbeedvn  "  carries  this  antique  fashion  too  far.  But  we  must  let  the 
gentle  medico  of  "  Spare  Hours  "  speak  a  word  for  himself,  and  iae  ua 
too  just  here ; 

"  With  regard  to  qnota^ons — and  the  much  Latin  and  scone  Greek,  tbe 
worid  of  men,  and  especiall;  of  womeii,  is  dead  against  me.  I  am  sorry 
jbr  it  As  be  said,  who  was  reminded  in  an  atgament  that  the  &cts  were 
a^nst  htm,  '  So  mnch  the  wotse  for  them,*  and  I  may  add,  for  me.  Latin 
and  Greek  are  not  dead — in  one  sense  they  are  happily  immmtal ;  hut  the 
present  age  is  d<Hiig  its  wont  to  kill  them,  and  mnch  tA  their  own  best  good 
and  pleaBare." 

The  letter-writer  aforesaid  gives  excellent  advice  to  those  whose 
pens  run  too  easily  into  exclamation  points,  italics,  and  the  like  ways 
of  intensifying  tbe  thought  or  making  up  for  the  want  of  it.  We  wish 
tbe  whole  tribe,  also,  of  capital  letters,  dashes,  and  parentheses  could 
be  reduced  in  as  heavy  a  ratio  as  that  by  which  Gideon  sent  home  his 
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soldiers.  They  are  naisances  as  now  scattered  over  printed  pages  aa 
if  from  a  dredging-tx)x.  We  like  the  ostracism  also  of  foot-notes  as 
far  as  possible,  though  "  Biddy  "  might  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  work 
into  this  "  bread-pan  "  aU  "  the  outlying  bits  of  dough  till  she  has  one 
round  and  comely  mass."  We  have  had  some  of  this  kneading-over 
to  do,  and  the  loaf  has  been  invariably  the  gainer  by  it.  Yet,  as  in 
tbe  matter  of  quotations,  too  stringent  &  rule  is  the  next  bad  thing 
to  no  rule  at  all.  A  foot-note  that  has  in  it  some  good  corroborative, 
elucidating,  ncherehi  reference,  relieves  the  moDOtony  of  the  solid 
text.  So,  in  a  reasonable  variety,  we  stand  up  for  the  inverted  com- 
mas with  our  friend  John  Brown  —  not  the  one  whose  "soul  is  march- 
ing on."  Mosaics  are  rich  and  beautiful  if  well  executed.  And  out 
of  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  onr  own  and  other  literatures  to  select, 
here  and  there,  a  genuine  piece  of  pietra  dura  and  set  it  in  a  good 
place  to  be  looked  at  and  enjoyed,  is  a  Uberly  and  a  luxury,  to  forego 
which  is  asking  quite  too  mucL 

Among  the  many  commendations  which  our  Review  receives,  none 
please  us  more  then  those  which  educated  and  intelligent  laymen  give 
it.  Od  them  chiefly  rests  the  responsibility  of  guiding  our  churches, 
deciding  in  our  councils,  and  sustaining  our  benevolent  institutions ; 
and  it  is  an  omen  of  good  that  they  find  a  theological  and  Uteraiy  Re- 
view "  thoroughly  readable,"  as  well  as  "  adapted  to  meet  the  press- 
ing wants  of  the  times."  They  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  be  drawn 
into  the  shallow  tide  of  eclecticism.  This  is  a  charlataory  which  we 
detest  both  in  medicine  and  theology.  We  once  saw  a  Presbyterian 
minister  called  to  account  for  allowing  a  TJniversalist  preacher  to 
occupy  bis  pulpit.  He  replied  that  he  thought  it  well  for  his  people 
to  hear  all  sides.  The  Presbytery  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  but  decided  that  it  was  neither  right  nor  politic  to  admit  even, 
an  Arminian  to  present  his  peculiar  errors  in  their  pulpits,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  ollen  "  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines,"  and, 
moreover,  that  if  we  let  in  the  little  ones  we  must  expect  to  find  big 
ones  there  after  a  while. 

QuOTiNS  from  memory  is  a  little  uncertain  {vide  our  last  number, 
p.  189) ;  but  if  Shakespeare's  preference  could  be  consulted,  we  fan^ 
he  would  as  soon  that  his  laurels  should  be  worn  by  the  "gentle  Elia" 
as  by  any  other. 
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REGENERATION  NOT  BT  RESOLUTION. 

Regeneration  is  the  restoration  in  the  heart  of  what  was 
lost  from  the  heart  hj  the  apostasy.  It  is  a  restoration  incipi- 
ent, not  total.  The  heart  is  not  by  the  act  made  at  once  as- 
holy  as  was  Adam's  before  the  fall,  but  a  be^nning  is  made, 
and  a  complete  repossession  is  made  certain.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven,  tlie  grain  of  mustard-seed,  is  implanted,  the  germina- 
ting, growth,  and  maturity  of  which,  are  made  sure  by  the 
gracious  power  that  implants.  The  regenerating  act  is  the 
formal  transfer  of  the  subject  of  it  from  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness and  doom  to  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.  So  regen- 
eration draws  a  line  distinct  and  thoroughly  separating,  dividing 
men  into  two  classes,  those  for  and  those  against  God.  A  par- 
ticular, special  act,  draws  the  line.  It  is  not  done  by  a  variety 
of  processes.  As  this  one  act  constitutes  one  a  Christian,  sa 
the  act  of  constitution  is  alike  with  all. 

Much  of  tiie  blindness,  confusion,  and  error  clustering  about 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  arises  from  mixing  it  up  with  other 
things  that  in  reality  are  totally  distinct  from  it.  Superficial 
views  have  grouped  together  several  distinct  acts,  some  of  them 
God's,  and  some  man's,  and  the  sum  total  has  been  called 
regeneration.  This  unscholarly  process  has  ^pven  a  loose  the- 
ology.   Regeneration  ia  a  single,  isolated,  m^tiUtaneoos  act. 

VOL.  ri.— NO.  I.  28  '    '.   ': 
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Ordinarily  certain  things  precede  it,  and  certain  follow  it ;  but 
they  are  not  a  part  of  it.  The  act  has  fruits ;  but  they  are  not 
the  tree  itself. 

We  shall  best  be  able  to  see  what  this  kernel  of  holiness  is, 
that  is  implanted  by  regeneration,  and  wliether  it  is  human  or 
divine,  and  whether  a  human  or  divine  hand  implants  it  in  the 
earth  and  dust  of  our  humanity,  if  we  inquire  in  what  departs 
ment  of  the  soul  the  regenerating  act  takes  place. 

The  human  soul,  about  to  be  regenerated,  presents  itself  un- 
der three  manifestations.  There  is  the  soul  in  its  substance  or 
attributes,  the  soul  in  its  moral  disposition,  taste  or  propensity, 
the  soul  in  its  exercises.  The  first  is  the  soul  as  constituted  of 
God,  with  all  the  elements,  iaculties,  and  powers  necessaiy  to 
make  a  person  intellectual,  moral,  emotional,  and  immortal. 
The  second  view  contemplates  this  soul  as  having  a  moral  taste, 
principle,  propensity  or  disposition,  lying  back  of  the  moral  acts 
and  exercises  of  the  man,  and  giving  chamcter  to  them  as  holy 
or  sinful.  The  third  is  this  soul  in  exercise,  filling  the  offices 
and  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  an  agent  or  person.  We 
have  reference  to  this  second  manifestation  of  tlie  soul  when  we 
say  of  man,  that  he  lias  a  selfish  disposition,  a  benevolent  heart, 
a  relish  for  spiritual  things,  a  principle  of  hostility  to  God,  a 
taste  for  holiness.  This  manifestation  is  distinct  from  the  sub- 
stance and  essential  attributes  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  also  from  its 
acts  and  exercises.  Properly  it  holds  a  place  between  the  soul 
fa  an  organism  and  the  soul  as  an  actor,  and  gives  a  moral  qual- 
ity to  all  its  acts  that  are  susceptible  of  it.  President  Edwards 
says  that  a  good  choice  proceeds  from  an  antecedent  good  dis- 
position, temper  or  affection  of  the  mind.  "  This  is  the  general 
notion,  not  that  principles  derive  their  goodness  from  actions, 
but  that  actons  derive  their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence 
tliey  proceed,  and  so  that  the  act  of  choosing  that  which  is  good 
is  DO  further  virtuous  than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle,  or 
virtuous  disposition  of  mind ;  which  supposes  that  a  virtuous 
disposition  of  mind  may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice." 
Original  Sin,  Part  II.,  chap.  1,  sect.  1.  President  Dwight  is 
equally  clear  and  explicit  on  the  same  point : 

"When  God  (seated  Adam,  there  wfas  a  period  in  his  existence 
after  he  begtfii'-  h  be,  antecedent  to  tliat  in  which  he  exercised  the 
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first  volition.  Every  man,  nho  believes  tLe  mind  to  be  something 
besides  ideas  and  exercises,  and  who  does  not  admit  the  doctrine  ^ 
casualty,  will  acknowledge,  that  in  this  period  the  mind  of  Adam 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  be  jwas  propense  (o  the  exercise  of  virtuous 
volitions  rather  than  of  sinful  ones.  This  stale  of  mind  has  been 
commonly  styled  disposition,  temper,  inclination,  hexrt,  &c.  In  the 
scriptures  it  usually  bears  the  last  of  these  names.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  call  it  disposition.  This  disposition  in  Adam  was  the  cause, 
whence  his  virtuous  volitions  proceeded ;  the  reason  why  they  were 
virtuous  and  not  sinful."     Theology,  II.,  419. 

So  Dr.  Dwight  tanght  that  every  child  of  Adam  has  this  dis- 
position, antecedent  to  choice  and  actioo. 

Bellamy  presents  the  same  views  most  clearly  and  abundantly 
of  a  moral  disposition  in  man  antecedent  to  choice.  He  6rst 
shows,  that  by  "  the  image  of  God  "  in  which  man  was  created, 
is  meant  the  moral  image.  So  originally  man  '*  had  a  perfect 
moral  rectitude  of  heart ;  a  perfectly  right  temper  of  mind,  and 
so  was  perfectly  disposed  to  love  God  with  all  hia  heart."  This 
disposition  was  lost  in  the  apostasy,  so  that  now  we  — 

"are  bom  into  the  world  not  only  destitute  of  a  conformity  to  the 
law,  but  we  are  natively  diametrically  opposed  to  it  in  the  temper  of 
onr  hearts."  "  These  are  the  earliest  dispositions  that  are  discovered 
in  our  nature ;  and  although  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  concreated 
by  God  together  with  the  essence  of  our  souls,  yet  they  seem  to  be 
the  ver;  first  propensities  of  the  new-made  soul.  So  that  they  are,  in 
a  sense,  connatural ;  our  whole  hearts  are  perfectly  and  entirely  bent 
this  way,  from  their  very  first  motion."  "  Hence  it  is  become  cus- 
tomary to  call  them  natural,  and  to  say  that  it  is  our  very  nature  to 
be  so  inclined  ;  and  to  say  that  these  propenaitiea  are  natural,  would, 
to  common  people,  be  the  most  apt  way  of  expressing  the  thing." 
"  This  disposition,  which  is  thus  evidently  natural  to  all  mankind,  is 
directly  contraiy  1o  God's  holy  law,  is  exceedingly  sinfiil,  and  is  the 
root  of  all  wickedness."  Works,  L,  135-142,  (Edition  of  the  Cong. 
Board.) 

This  disposition,  or  propensity,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not  an 
attribute  of  the  soul.  It  is  no  essence  or  entity,  but  a  quality, 
and  so  variable.  It  is  not  necessarily  active,  still  the  man  has 
it,  as  a  man  may  have  an  irritable  disposition,  or  a  taste  for 
music,  even  when  he  is  asleep  or  in  a  swoon.    All  the  old-fiish- 
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ioned  Calvinist  divines  held  and  taught  this  view,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  such  men  as  Arminius,  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  and  the 
Arminians  generally. 

It  is  in  this  disposition,  propensity,  or  taste  that  motives  receive 
their  character  as  good  or  had.  These  motives  prompt  to  the 
moral  exercises,  and  make  them  holy  or  unholy.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  the  man  it  was  that  depravity  took  effect.  It  alienated 
the  heart  from  God  and  holiness,  and  so  perverted  the  disposition 
of  the  soul  for  divine  things.  The  substance  and  attributes 
of  the  soul  were  not  destroyed  by  the  fall,  but  its  rectitude 
was  lost.  The  department  of  the  motives,  that  wherein  moral 
character  Js  affixed  to  the  moral  actions,  was  totally  corrupted, 
vitiatfid,  subverted,  and  tamed  away  from  God  and  holiness 
and  turned  over  to  sin.  Chamock,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Kegen- 
eration,"  well  states  this  point,  and  his  words  may  be  taken  as 
a  feir  e:(ponent  of  the  old  theology  on  the  subject,  and  as  a  refii- 
tation,  too,  of  the  charge,  that  the  old  school  hold  to  physical 
depravity  and  physical  regeneration  : 

"It  [sin]  is  not  a  removal  or  taking  awaj  of  t)ie  old  substance  or 
facalties  of  the  soul.  Some  thought  that  the  substance  of  Adam's 
soul  was  corrupted  when  be  sinned,  and  therefore  suppose  the  sub- 
stance of  his  aoul  to  be  altered  when  he  is  renewed.  Sin  took  not 
away  the  essence,  but  the  rectitude ;  the  new  creation,  therefore,  gives 
not  a  new  facultj',  but  a  new  quality."  ..."  The  essence  and  the 
faculties  remain  the  same." 

With  this  view  of  the  three  manifestations  or  departments  of 
the  soul,  as  substance,  disposition,  and  action,  we  see  where  de- 
pravity has  its  seat.  The  apostasy  took  effect  in  destroying  the 
rectitude  of  the  soul,  in  alienating  it  from  holiness,  and  in  turn- 
ing it  to  sin.  So  thoroughly  was  this  done,  that  it  rendered  it 
absolutely  certain  that  all  moral  acts  of  a  soul  performed  after- 
wards would  be  totally  sinful. 

Thus  we  see  where  in  man  regeneration  must  take  effect  — 
precisely  where  the  apostasy  took  effect.  The  substance  and 
attributes  of  the  soul  require  no  intervention,  since  sin  did  not 
destroy  or  render  them  inoperative.  To  speak  of  working  an 
organic  change  in  the  substance  of  the  soul,  giving  a  new  attri- 
bute demanded  by  the  presence  of  sin,  or  taking  one  away  that 
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sin  had  alienated  to  evil  beyond  recovery,  or  reconstructing  the 
bodI  out  of  ruined  attrihutes,  is  abenrd.  There  is  no  need  of  it, 
nor  yet  theory  for  it.  No  one  pretends  to  this,  though  in  cer- 
tain traditional  phrases  each  a  theory  of  physical  regeneration 
is  charged  on  ^e  old  tbeo1<^.*  By  a  vast  assumption,  a 
depraved  disposition  antecedent  to  moral  choices  is  denied. 
This  arrogance  drives  the  Edwardean  theology  to  the  wall  of 
absurdity  in  a  physical  regeneration,  or  compels  it  to  go  over 
with  the  Arminians  to  a  regeneration  of  mere  acts.  It  is  not 
in  the  essence  of  the  soul  nor  among  its  Acuities  and  attributes, 
that  the  reqewing  power  works.  They  need  it  not.  The  acts 
and  exercises  of  the  sonl  are  not  to  be  touched.  It  is  an  agent, 
not  an  exercise,  or  a  series  of  them,  that  is  to  become  a  new 
creature.  Persons  are  regenerated,  and  so  their  acts  made  sure 
for  God  and  holiness.  Undoing  what  the  fall  did  in  the  soul, 
its  moral  life  is  made  sure  for  God,  as  was  Adam's  in  that  sup- 
posable  moment  after  he  was  created  and  before  he  acted  mor- 
ally. Regeneration  has  to  do  with  the  corrupted,  vitiated, 
and  subverted  disposition.! 

It  has  been  objected  by  some,  that  a  moral  disposition,  up- 
right or  vitiated,  cannot  be  given  to  man  or  possessed  by  him 
anterior  to  moral  acts.  They  assume  that  when  Adam  came 
tcota  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  and  before  voluntary  action,  he 
had  no  such  disposition,  and  was  complete  without  it,  and  did 
not  have  it  till  he  made  it  for  himself.  Then  he  must  have 
been  pronounced  "good"  by  bis  Creator  before  he  possessed 
any  moral  goodness,  and  was  not  indeed  finished  as  a  man. 
Thus  Adam  was  left  to  finish  himself.  He  had  no  excellencies 
above  an  animal,  of  a  moral  kind,  but  only  aptitudes.     The 


*  "  Same  will  t«1I  n>  a  cav  heert  In  *  ch»ng«  In  the  very  nattire  of  the  mind  —  la 
the  -nrj  stmcture  or  noiutitaCJaii  of  the  Hinl  Iteelfj  or,  In  plniner  lutgnege,  Qod  baa 
made  the  uiil  wroog,  and  he  miut  make  It  right.  .  .  .  Well,  Chen,  let  God,  I  say,  bs 
raipODtible  Tor  hli  own  work.  If  ha  has  made  men  »inDen,  it  belonge  to  him  to  nn- 
mdce  them.  To  talk  of  a  work  wliloh  God  only  performs,  aa  idj  dDtjr,  la  oat  of  the 
qneitlon."    Praotlcta  Sermon),  by  N.  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.    p.  SBB. 

t  Vor  convenience  and  cleameu,  we  moke  a  dietinctioa  between  regeneration  and 
cooTenion.  Begeneratlon  takei  effect  In  the  dlspotltlon,  convenlDn  in  the  acts  nf  the 
man.  The  fbrmar  i>  God's  work,  the  latter  is  man's;  the  one  ia  initantaneom,  the 
other  eontlnuouB.  The  two  are  sncceailTe  in  the  ordM  of  uatnre  and  of  time,  and  an 
related  to  each  other  as  oaose  and  affect. 
29  » 
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antagonism  of  such  a  view  to  the  Scriptares,  is  thus  clearly  put 
by  Bellamy : 

"  Holiness,  as  it  originally  took  place  in  fanman  nature,  had  God 
for  its  author ;  and  it  was  produced  by  a  creatiog  power.  '  In  the  , 
image  of  God  created  he  him.' "  .  .  .  "  To  eey  that  the  doctrine  of 
created  holiness  is  absurd,  is  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word  of 
God  ;  for  this  ia  one  of  the  first  doctrines  taught  in  that  book.  '  In 
the  image  of  God  created  he  him.' "  .  .  .  "  From  these  words  we 
have  just  the  same  reason  to  believe  that  Adam  was  created  in  the 
moral,  as  that  he  was  in  the  natural  image  of  God.  .  .  .  The  moral, 
as  well  as  the  natural  perfections  of  God,  are  equally  contained  in  his 
image.  .  .  .  Now,  the  moral  image  of  God  does  radically  consist  In  a 
temper  of  mind  or  frame  of  heart  perfectly  answerable  to  the  moral 
law  ;  the  mora)  law  being,  as  it  were,  a  .transcript  of  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God.  So  that,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of 
the  moral  perfections  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  moral  law,  we 
may  learn  wherein  consisted  that  moral  image  of  God  in  which  Adam 
was  created.  He  had  a  perfect  moral  rectitude  of  heart,  a  perfectly 
right  temper  of  mind,  and  so  was  perfectly  disposed  to  love  God,"  &c. 
Works,  Vol  II.,  636 :  Vol.  L,  135. 

This  assumption  that  denies,  as  absurd,  a  disposition  to  holi- 
ness in  Adam,  before  action,  and  tbnt  made  it  certain  he  would 
act  right,  also  denies,  as  equally  absurd,  that  any  child  of  Adam 
has  such  a  disposition  perverted  to  sin,  before  action,  making  it 
certain  that  he  will  sin.  These  theorists  deny  that  such  a  dis- 
position is  creatable,  and  so  they  throw  out  of  man,  as  an  im- 
possible part,  that  in  which,  according  to  the  old  theology, 
regeneration  takes  effect.  As  Adam  had  ori^nally  no  such 
disposition  to  lose  in  the  apostasy,  regeneration  does  not  restore 
any  such.  It  is  assumed  not  to  he  a  subject  of  creating  power, 
and  that  man  has  no  place  for  the  reception  of  it,  even  if  created 
for  him.  It  is  said  to  be  something  else  *'  which  aft«r  God  (or 
in  his  image)  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 
Of  course,  according  to  this  view,  tliere  can  he  only  depravity 
from  circumstances,  and  not  of  nature,  and  even  then  never 
total. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  what  regeneration  is.  Yesterday 
a  man  did  not  repent,  love  God,  believe  in  him  and  submit  to 
him,  but  to-day  he  does.     His  feelings  and  conduct  toward 
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God  are  changed.  Why  ?  Because  his  heart  is  changed. 
Now  the  commoD  notion  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  scriptures, 
mark  a  distinction  between  the  change  in  the  man's  feelings 
toward  God,  and  some  other  change  that  leads  him  to  feel  dif- 
ferently. Here  it  must  be  affirmed  emphatically  that  the  fruit 
produced  is  not  the  kernel  that  was  planted.  In  the  spiritual 
as  in  the  natural  world  seed  sowing  and  harvesting  are  distinct 
processes.  Repentance,  love,  faith,  and  submission  to  God,  are 
not  regeneration,  but  evidence  and  fruit  of  it.  They  are  the 
results  of  some  act,  the  consequences  of  some  change  in  the 
heart.  Kepeatance  is  an  act,  but  it  is  not  an  actor.  The  great 
change  wrought  in  regeneration  ia  in  an  agent  or  doer,  and  the 
evid^ce  or  fruits  of  the  change  are  the  Christian  graces.  Obvi- 
ously, manifestly,  the  two  things,  the  change  and  the  results  of 
it,  are  distinct.  Hence  the  aptness  of  those  illustrations  of  our 
Saviour ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
and  as  leaven.  As  the  sprouting  and  branching  mustard-tree 
is  not  the  seed,  and  as  the  rising  of  the  loaf  is  not  the  leaven, 
so  holy  exercises  are  not  regeneration.  The  Apostle  well  calls 
them  "  the  &uits  of  the  Spirit."  He  says  a  man  is  "  created," 
regenerated,  "  unto  good  works,"  that  is,  that  he  may  perform 
them.  Here  preparation  for  holy  work,  and  the  work  itself, 
are  made  as  distinct  as  language  can  well  do  it. 

Failing  to  distinguish  between  regeneration  and  its  fruits, 
and,  indeed,  making  the  two  things  one,  some  have  confused 
and  corrupted,  and  even  subverted  this  cardinal  doctrine.  Thus 
Dr.  John  Taylor,  whom  Edwards  encountered  in  his  treatise  on 
"  Original  Sin,"  says ; 

"  It  is  as  much  every  man's  duty  to  be  bom  again,  as  it  is  to  be  a 
good  and  virtoons  man,  or  a  tme  Christian.  For,  as  I  take  it,  to  be 
bom  again,  or  of  God,  is  no  other  than  to  attain  those  habits  of  virtue 
and  religion  nhich  give  us  the  real  cbaracter  of  the  children  of  God. 
...  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  we  cannot  be  holy  without  our  own 
choice  and  endeavor." 

In  this  extract  we  notice  that  regeneration  is  made  one  and 
the  same  thing  with  forming  habits  of  religion,  and  the  first 
holiness  in  the  heart  is  of  the  man's  choice  and  endeavor.  So 
did  the  Arminianism  of  a  century  ago  frankly  discard  the  Spirit 
as  the  special  agent  in  regenraating,  and  make  the  act  and  froit 
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the  same,  and  the  man  to  r^enerate  himself.  A  confiuitm 
strikingly  similar  is  made  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor.  He  makes 
regeneration,  repentance,  and  the  making  of  a  new  heart,  one 
and  the  same  act,  and  that  the  man's : 

"God  commands  sinners  to  make  themselves  a  new  heart."  "The 
command  to  repent,  so  oflen  repeated,  and  so  strongly  pressed  upon 
this  sinful  world,  is  precisely  of  the  same  import."  "  The  want  of 
regeneration,  or  a  change  of  heart,  is  no  obstacle  [to  God's  bestowing 
salvation.]  The  willing  mind  is  the  change  of  heart  itself."  "The 
change  in  regeneration  is  the  unner's  own  .act.  '  Ye  have  pnrified 
your  souls.'  Could  it  be  said  in  plainer  terms,  ye  have  done  it?" 
"  If  there  be  a  remaining  doubt  on  this  point,  one  text  will  remove  it ; 
'  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which, 
after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.'  It  is  a  crea- 
tion in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  And  not  only  so,  but  Chris- 
tians are  said  to  put  on  the  new  man ;  t.  e.,  to  do  the  thing  which  is 
said  to  be  created.  The  thing  produced  by  the  power  of  God  is  their 
own  act  —  the  act  of  putting  on  the  new  man."  Practical  Sermons, 
pp.  401,  S20,  and  Revealed  Theokigy. 

So  are  regeneration  and  its  fruits  confounded,  as  if  one  and 
the  same  thing,  and  so  is  this  great  doctrine  in  its  act  and  agent 
much  obsciu^.  Here  is  an  error  grave  and  wide  spread,  and 
we  illustrate  it  from  these  two  eminent  divines,  because  they  are 
representative  men,  and  because  of  the  striking  coincidence  in 
their  views  on  this  point  and  points  affiliated.  .  And  one  of  the 
immediate  and  grievous,  yet  very  lo^cal  evils  of  this  view  of 
TegeneratioD  by  the  man  himself,  is  the  exclusion  of  the  spetdal 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  is 
giving  his  views  of  the  nature  of  regeneration,  as  already  quoted, 
he  seems  conscious  of  having  dispensed  with  a  divine  efficiency 
therein,  as  taught  in  the  old  theology,  and  so  says : 

"  However,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  overlook  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit's  assiBtance,  I  shall  briefly  ohserve,  that  although,  when  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  the  gifls  of  the  Spirit,  are  mentioned  in  the  epistolary 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  most  commonly  thereby  the  extraordinary 
effusion  and  miraculous  gifts  peculiar  to  the  apostolic  age  are  intended ; 
yet  I  make  no  doubt,  the  communication  and  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  in  all  ages,  to  assist  our  sincere  endeavors  after  wisdom,  and  the 
habits  of  virtue,  is  a  blessing  spoken  of,  and  pnnnised  in  the  Gospel, 
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but  never  aa  supposing  anj  natural  corraption,  of  innate  pravit^  of 
onr  minds.  The  influence  of  the  divine  power  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
dnction  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  without  which  our  induslrj',  or  any 
other  cBDse,  can  have  no  effect.  ...  In  like  manner  the  aids  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  can  work  upon  our  minds,"  &c 

That  is,  the  sinner  has  the  same  aid  from  God  in  obtaining 
"  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  that  the  farmer  has  in  obtaining  the 
iroits  of  the  gronnd.  Such  an  agency,  so  slight,  so  ordinary, 
does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  a  heart  totally  alienated  from 
God,  as  the  earth  is  not,  nor  does  it  answer  the  exegetical  de- 
mands of  those  texts  that  speak  of  God  as  begetting,  creating, 
making  alive,  and  raising  from  the  dead.  The  farmer  does  not 
own  the  aid  of  God  in  such  terms. 

Now  that  any  act,  as  repentance,  believing  in  Christ,  or 
solemnly  resolving  to  be  a  Christian,  is  not  a  regenerating  act, 
and  does  not  make  one  or  cause  one  to  be^  to  be  a  Christian, 
is  evident  from  this :  The  act  is  either  a  holy  or  an  unholy  act. 
If  holy,  it  cannot  be  a  regenerating  act,  since  the  heart  has 
afready  put  it  forth  as  a  holy  act,  and  so  is  itself  regenerated. 
If  unholy,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can  react  on  the  heaii: 
that  produced  it,  and  make  that  heart  holy.  For  how  can  Sa- 
tan cast  out  Satan  ?  Or,  to  state  it  otherveise :  This  act  is  the 
act  of  an  agent.  Now  it  either  produces  a  holy  heart,  or  is  pro- 
duced by  one.  If  the  act  makes  the  heart  holy  by  regenerating 
it,  what  made  the  act  holy,  which  is  but  an  act  of  that  same  un- 
holy heart  ?  As  a  holy  act  can  spring  only  from  a  holy  motive, 
how  can  an  anregenerate  heart  put  forth  a  holy  act,  and  that, 
too,  the  very  important  one  that  is  to  constitute  its  regener- 
ation ?  Or  again,  suppose  you  say  that  the  first  act  of  true 
repentance  is  the  regenerating  act  that  takes  a  man  over  to  the 
side  of  God  and  makes  him  a  Christian.  How  does  the  second 
act  of  repentance  differ  from  the  first,  either  in  natnre  or  efiect  ? 
If  repentance  is  the  regenerating  act,  then  the  man  regenerates 
himself,  since  repentance  can  be  only  his  act,  and  so  he  regen- 
erates himself  as  often  as  he  repents.  To  such  follies  are  we 
driven,  hf  assuming  that  the  act  and  the  fruits  of  regeneration 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  An  act  of  repentance,  love,  faith, 
or  submission,  is  the  same  in  nature  in  the  first  instance  that 
it  is  in  the  tenth  or  ten  thousandth.     No .  ultimate  analysis  has 
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ever  been  able  to  detect  an  essentia]  difference.  Why,  then, 
should  the  tirst  act  be  exalted  to  the  doing  of  a  work  that  passes 
under  the  term  of  a  new  creation,  while  the  second  and  all  sub- 
sequent acts  of  the  kind  fell  away  into  the  level  of  common 
Christian  exercises  ? 

Here  we  come  round  again  to  that  great  stone  of  stumbling, 
one  of  the  comer  stones  of  Arminianism,  and  bj  some  supposed 
to  be  a  new  and  improved  stone  in  Zion's  foundations,  that  a 
principle  and  its  exercise  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  would 
seem  to  need  no  profound  scholarship  to  mark  a  distinction. 
Common  sense  men  in  every-day  life  never  fail  to  do  it  A 
man  sees  you  drop  your  purse.  He  picks  it  up  and  gives  it  to 
you,  when  he  might  have  concealed  and  kept  it.  The  act  is 
an  honest  act.  But  always  and  everywhere  tliat  man  is  thus 
"providing  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men."  Men  not  in 
the  schools  of  theology,  and  even  they,  when  off  the  duty  of 
picket-guard  around  some  strategical  point,  say  it  is  his  nature, 
his  disposition,  his  principle,  his  ruling  propensity,  to  do  such 
things.  Thus  they  distinguish  between  the  volition  and  the 
state  of  the  heart,  between  the  actor  and  the  act.  If  in  theo- 
logical and  doctrinal  matters  we  would  observe  this  common- 
sense  distinction  between  a  holy  disposition  and  holy  action, 
and  between  a  sinful  disposition  and  sinful  action,  we  should 
keep  from  some  deep  delusions  on  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

But  it  is  time  we  were  done  with  the  question,  in  what  re- 
generation consists.  These  speculations  of  philosophers  have 
detained  us  too  long. 

Calvin  eays  that  the  end  of  regeneration  is  "  the  restoration 
of  the  divine  image  within  us,  which  was  defaced  and  almost 
obliterated  by  the  transgi-ession  of  Adam."  .  .  .  *'In  this  r^ 
generation  we  are  restored  by  the  grace  of  Christ  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  from  which  we  fell  in  Adam."  Chamock 
testifies  to  the  same  thing :  "  The  new  creation  gives  not  a  new 
faculty,  but  &  new  quality."  Bellamy  is  quite  explicit :  "  As 
Adam  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  to  prepare  him  for  holy 
acts  and  exercises  of  heart,  so  the  same  image  of  God  is  restored 
in  regeneration,  to  prepare  us  for  the  first  holy  act.  As  there 
was  a  holy  principle  in  Adam  before  the  first  holy  act,  so  there 
is  a  holy  principle  in  the  regenerate  sinner  before  the  first  holy 
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act."  Vol.  II.,  634.  The  teaching  of  Dr.  Dwight  is  to  the 
same  point :  "  In  regeneration,  the  veiy  same  thing  is  done 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  for  the  soul  which  was  done  for  Adam  by 
the  same  divine  agent  at  his  creation.  The  soul  of  Adam  was 
created  witli  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects.  The  soul  of  every 
man  who  becomes  a  Christian,  is  renewed  by  the  commanica- 
tion  of  the  same  relish.  In  Adam  this  disposition  produced 
virtuous  volitions.  In  every  child  of  Adam,  who  becomes  the 
subject  of  virtue,  it  produces  the  same  effects."  Theol<^,  II., 
419. 

Bat  what  Edwards  says  on  the  nature  of  regeneration  is 
clearest,  tullest,  and  best.  The  regenerating  act  is  the  impart- 
ing of  "a  new  spiritual  sense,"  on  which  he  remarks  : 

"  This  new  spirilual  sense,  and  the  new  dispoeilions  that  attend  it, 
are  no  new  Acuities,  but  are  new  principles  of  nature.  I  use  the 
word  prindples,  for  want  of  a  word  of  a  more  determinate  signification. 
By  a  principle  of  nature,  in  this  place,  I  mean  that  foundation  which 
is  laid  in  nature,  either  old  or  new,  for  any  parUcular  manner  or  kind 
of  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  bouI  ;  or  a  natural  habit  or  founda- 
tion for  action,  giving  a  personal  ability  and  disposition  to  exert  the 
Acuities  in  exercises  of  such  a  certain  kind  ;  so  that  to  exert  the  Ac- 
uities in  that  kind  of  exercises  may  be  said  to  be  his  nature.  So  this 
new  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  understanding,  but  it  is  a 
new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind  of  exer- 
dses  of  the  same  l«culty  of  understanding.  So  that  new  holy  disposi- 
tion of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense  is  not  a  new  bculty  of  will, 
bat  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind  of  exer- 
cise of  the  same  faculty  of  nill."     Works,  III.,  71,  72. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  regeneration  is  the  relaying  of 
the  holy  foundation  in  man  that  was  destroyed  in  the  apostasy, 
while  holy  actions  are  the  building  up  thereon.  It  is  the  plant- 
ing of  a  holy  seed  ;  holy  acts  are  the  fruit. 

Some  interpose  the  difficulty  here,  that,  in  this  view,  man 
has  this  alienation  from  God  and  holiness  by  nature,  and  so 
must  be  quit  of  responsibility  for  having  it.  The  difficulty  is 
more  theoretical  than  practical,  and  it  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  an  invention  than  of  a  discovery.  Man  before 
regeneration  does  not  differ  morally  from  Adun  in  the  garden, 
except  that  lie  has  a  hostility  to  God  and  holiness  and  a  propen- 
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sitj  to  sin.  His  constittition,  attribates,  and  powers,  in  all  the 
essentials  of  a  man,  are  the  same.  Being  in  possession  of  this 
disposition,  indorsing  it,  loving  it,  using  it,  and  refusing  to  part 
wirfi  it,  constitute  his  sin  and  guilt.  What  ofifends  and  renders 
him  punishable,  and  necessitates  r^eneration,  is  a  voluntary 
state  of  heart.  It  ia  no  essential  in  his  being,  as  memory,  or 
immutable  thing,  as  blue  eyes,  that  makes  him  offensive  to  God 
and  responsible.  It  is  what  comes  nearest  to  personal  and  pri- 
vate property  in  character.  The  man  calls  it  emphatically  hia 
own,  and  never  would  deny  responsibility  for  having  and  using 
it,  even  as  he  never  feels  irresponsible  for  it,  were  not  the  plea 
made  for  him  and  the  language  put  in  his  lips.  It  is  a  difficulty 
of  the  schools  rather  than  of  the  congregations.  To  the  schools 
it  may  be  replied,  that  voluntary  possession  imposes  responsibil- 
ity, and  to  the  congregations  it  should  be  said,  you  feel  guilty 
for  having  and  exercblng  such  a  disposition  toward  God  and 
holy  things,  and  should,  at  once,  totally  and  forever  put  it 
avFay. 

The  question  now  arises.  Who  works  this  change  that  ia 
called  regeneration  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  act  of  admis- 
sion into  the  family  and  kingdom  of  God.  As  an  authoritative, 
binding,  and  perpetual  act,  who  performs  it  ?  We  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  act,  whenever  and  by  whomsoever 
performed,  lies  so  far  within  the  region  of  the  extraordinary,  as 
to  make  revelation  the  only  competent  authority  to  answer  this 
question.  The  act  being  of  such  a  nature,  and  the  doctrine 
one  purely  of  revelation,  we  submit  that  no  previous  theory  in 
psychology,  or  mental  or  moral  philosophy,  should  interpose  at 
the  court  of  Scripture,  and  assume  to  dictate  or  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  divine  tribunal.  This  would  be  too  much  like 
assuming  what  is  consistent  or  possible,  were  the  creation  of 
Adam  in  the  image  of  God  to  be  preannounced  to  one,  or  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  to  be  foretold. 

Four  authors  of  regeneration,  as  supposable  in  the  minds  of 
men,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Three  of  these  it  denies, 
and  one  it  affirms : 

"  Which  were  bom,  not  of  blood."  Men  do  not  become 
"  the  sons  of  God  "  by  family  descent.  Holiness  of  heart  does 
not  run  in  the  line  of  &mily  genealogies,  because  parents  or 
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ancestors  were  God's  children,  it  mnst  not  be  sssumed  that 
tbor  children  will  be.     One  ma^  be  Abel,  and  another  Cain. 

"Nor  of  the  will  of  man."  One  man  cannot  regenerate 
another  man.  Active  piety  is  a  power  in  bringing  men  to  be- 
come Christians,  and  God  owns  and  blesses  it.  The  Ratings, 
prayers,  watchings,  and  personal  labors  of  God's  dear  children 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  he  is  pleased  to  accept  and  crown  with 
success.  The  holy,  working  church,  the  earnest,  devoted,  and 
&ithful  pastor  and  Sabbath-school  teacher,  Qod  does  not  leave 
without  his  witness  and  seal.  They  are  Pan!  planting  and 
Apollos  watering  in  the  field  where  God  ^ves  increase.  They 
mahs  those  preparations  and  bring  into  service  those  instrmnen- 
tolities  that  God  ordinarily  requires  and  uses  when  he  begets 
Chriatians  "with  the  word  of  truth."  They  are  as  the  advisers, 
clerks,  messengers,  and  copyists  of  the  chief  magistrate.  They 
do  much  aaxiliary  and  preparatory  work,  but  the  signature 
making  a  document  a  State  paper  and  of  authority  is  not  for 
their  band.  So,  however  much  man  may  aid  in  preparing  man 
for  regeneration,  the  act  itself  cannot  be  by  "  the  will  of  man." 
The  constituting  act,  like  the  signature,  is  not  for  any  godly 
parent  or  saintly  laborer.  We  can  instruct,  enlighten,  interest, 
and  arouse  men,  and  we  can  bring  them  to  resdutions,  purposes, 
and  promises,  but  these  are  not  regeneration,  while  they  mark 
the  limit  of  our  power  and  the  end  of  onr  work. 

"Norofthe  will  of  the  flesh."  The  term  "  flesh  "  is  a  common 
one  in  the  Scriptures  for  our  human,  carnal,  sinftil  nature ;  as, 
*^  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  The  clause  now  under  consideration 
asaores  ua,  that  by  no  will,  act,  or  choice  of  this  carnal  nature, 
does  one  constitute  himself  a  child  of  God.  The  regenerating 
act,  the  being  bom,  is  not  a  result  accomplished  by  the  labor  of 
such  a  being.  The  clause  denies  that  depraved  man  ever  does 
this  thing.  Man  has  a  will,  but,  in  his  unregenerate  state,  it 
does  never  act  in  this  direction.  The  very  difficulty  necessitating 
regMieration,  and  sought  to  be  removed  by  it,  is,  that  this  will, 
in  aQ  its  moral  acts,  is  totally  averse  to  holiness.  It  not  <»ily 
does  not  incline  that  way,  but  it  will  not  be  tempted  or  swerv^ 
that  way.  To  all  commands,  o%n,  and  persuasions,  it  returns 
ao   unwavering,   concantrated,   energetic   "  will  not."     This 
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cl&nse  makes  record  of  this  as  being  a  principle  in  the  carnal 
man,  and  a  ftct  as  to  all  his  history.  No  man  ever  did  of  him- 
self go  over  to  the  side  of  Christ,  With  one  consent  the  chit 
dren  of  God  confess  that  he  wrought  in  them  to  will  and  to  do. 
And  to  each  and  all  of  those  who  have  been  savingly  changed, 
God  says,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you," 

The  reason  why  the  man  himself  never  makes  this  instanta- 
neous, radical,  and  regenerating  change,  is  obvious.  Prior  to  re- 
generation the  heart  is  fully  set  to  do  evil.  What  ia  there,  then, 
within  itself,  that  will  move  it  to  a  holy  act  ?  Ixiving  supremely 
just  the  heart  he  has,  intensely  and  totally  selfish,  wholly  hos- 
tile to  God,  and  all  his  moral  disposition  and  propensities  set  in 
the  way  of  the  apostasy,  how  shall  the  man  of  himself  be^n  to 
be  a  Christian  ?  How  may  he  give  a  cordial  and  holy  consent 
to  become  one  ?  The  very  idea  of  a  proper  desire  to  be  one 
implies  that  he  is  one.  That  desire  never  arises  but  in  a  regen- 
erate heart : 

''It  is  a  doctrine  mightily  ia  vogue,  that  God  has  promised  his  sav- 
ing grace  to  men's  sincere  endeavors  in  praying  for  it,  and  using  proper 
means  to  obtain  it ;  and  so  that  it  is  not  God's  mere  will  that  deter- 
mines the  matter,  whether  ne  shall  have  saving  grace  or  not ;  but 
that  the  matter  is  left  with  us  to  be  determined  by  the  sincerity  of  our 
endeavors.  But  there  is  vast  confusion  in  all  talk  of  this  kind,  for 
want  of  its  being  well  explained  what  is  meant  by  sincerity  of  endeavor, 
and  through  men's  deceiving  themselves  by  using  words  without  mean- 
ing. I  think  the  Scripture  knows  of  but  one  sort  of  sincerity  in  relig- 
ion, and  that  is  a  truly  pious  or  holy  sincerity."  President  Edwards' 
Works,  U.,  553. 

We  can  readily  see  bow  an  earnest  resolution  or  solemn  pur- 
pose to  be  a  Christian  may  start  a  man  off  in  a  religions  life, 
with  the  ordinary  aid  of  God,  if  the  Arminian  theory  be  true, 
that  every  man  has  naturally  some  holy  capital,  or  holy  seed, 
with  which  to  be^n.  He  needs  only  to  go  to  work  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  a  Christian  life.  Regeneration  by  human 
purpose  and  resolution  is  perfectly  consbtent  with  such  a  theol- 
ogj.  Throwing  out,  as  this  system  does,  native  depravi^,  a 
man  may  regenerate  himself.  But  on  the  evangelical  and  Cal- 
vinistjc  basis  the  thing  is  absurd.  For  a  totally  sinfiil  heart  to 
resdve  itself  into  a  holy  heart,  is  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  without  the  grain  of  mustard-seed.  If  we  can  secure 
the  first  holy  choice,  purpose,  or  act,  we  gain  a  stand  on  the 
side  of  God.  That  act  shows  that  we  are  already  there.  But 
with  a  heart  only  and  wholly  sinful,  and  fully  purposed  to  con- 
tinue so,  how  shall  this  first  act  he  secured  ?  It  is  not  "  of  the 
win  of  the  flesh  "  to  perform  it.  The  idea  of  constituting  one's- 
self  a  Christian  by  a  resolution  or  act  of  will,  can  be  defended 
only  by  first  denying  native  depravity.  This  was  the  position 
of  Arminianism  taken  by  John  Taylor,  and  so  stoutly  com- 
bated and  refuted  by  Edwards  in  his  treatise  on  "  Original  Sin." 
And  whatever  soft  and  gentle  names  we  may  get  for  it,  it  is 
still  Arminianism,  and  between  it  and  Calvinism  there  is  no 
middle  ground.  The  man  who  can  constitute  himself  a  Chris- 
tian by  a  purpose  or  reaolution  to  be  one,  must  have  something 
better  than  a  natively  and  totally  depraved  heart.  The  clause 
of  Scripture  that  we  have  been  considering  denies  that  a  man 
ever  does  this.  And  how  useless,  inapt,  and  untrue  the  figure 
employed,  if  the  regenerating  work  is  man's.  Then  is  he  self- 
begotten,  and  self-bom.  As  well  might  we  say  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  had  a  human  father,  though  the  angel  said  of  his  mother, 
"  that  which  is  begotten  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  same  force  pertains  to  those  passages  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  said  to  be  "  created  "  and  "  quickened  " :  as,  "  The  new 
man  which  afler  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 
ness." "  You  hatii  he  quickened,  [brought  to  life,]  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  What  choice  or  cooperation  has 
the  thing  created  in  its  own  creation  ?  What  consent  or  aid 
unto  returning  life  does  he  give  who  is  dead  ?  Allow  all  that 
you  will  for  figurative  language  in  such  passages,  and  reduce 
the  truth  in  them  to  the  plainest  statement,  while  you  carefully 
retain  its  substance,  and  then  can  the  man  be  allowed  any  place 
as  an  agent  in  the  instantaneous  act  of  regeneration  ?  "  The 
figure  used  in  these  expressions  tends  to  mislead,  unless  the  ac- 
tion marked  by  them  implies  an  exertion  of  power,  the  effect  of 
which  is  independent  of  any  cooperation  or  any  resistance  in  the 
subject  of  the  action."  ■  He  is  wrought  upon,  and  hence  the 
passive  form  and  tenor  of  the  verbs  expressing  the  change ; 
were  begotten,  were  bom,  were  created,  were  quickened,  were 
•  Leetm-a  m  Dmmls,  by  G«arge  HUl,  D.  D.,  p.  UB. 
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renewed.  Then  the  efficnent  power,  the  agent  of  regeneration, 
is  outside  and  independent  of  the  man  regenerated. 

"  Which  were  bom  ...  of  God."  Uclesa  we  throw  away 
wholly  the  figure  and  leave  the  passage  without  a  substance, 
what  can  this  mean  but  that  the  spiritual  child  has  his  spiritnal 
origin  in  God,  derives  his  moral  likeness  to  God  from  him  as 
a  father,  and  has  all  his  joyous  relations  to  the  &milj  of  God 
by  the  purpose,  working,  and  consummation  of  God  himself? 
Human  language  has  not  a  more  expressive  statement  for  a  de- 
pendent, derived  origin.  The  begetting  of  God  is  the  banning 
of  the  Christian,  and  the  act  of  being  bom  is  as  much  ante- 
cedent to  personal  choice,  as  the  first  birth  is  antecedent  to 
any  act,  proving  or  approving  it.  In  the  matter  of  becoming 
a  Christian,  man's  resolving  and  God's  begetting  are  as  wide 
asunder  in  nature  and  power  as  heaven  and  earth. 

We  find  the  same  preeminence  and  excluaiveness  given  to 
God's  sole  agency  in  consUtnting  a  Christian,  if  we  take  the 
word  "create,"  in  its  various  forms,  as  used  to  express  this 
initial  fact  in  a  holy  life.  No  word,  in  any  language,  expresses 
more  absolute  and  unaided  power  and  more  solitariness  in  ac- 
tion. It  expresses  such  action  on  inorganic  and  chaotic  matter 
as  produces  order,  organic  things,  living  beings  in  all  their 
uses,  beauty,  and  glory.  We  can  have  no  higher  conceptioa 
of  power.  The  being  or  thing  ho  produced  we  look  on  as  com- 
ing into  existence  simply  because  God  willed  it.  Yet  this  word 
"create,"  in  its  varied  fomis,  is  probably  the  most  common 
word  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  change  of  which  we 
speak.  Paul  uses  these  words :  *^  The  new  man,  which,  after 
God,  [in  likeness  to  God,]  is  created  in  righteousness  and  tme 
holiness."  He  is  made  over  into  the  moral  likeness  of  Cbd,  so 
as  to  possess,  as  soon  as  the  re-creating  act  is  performed,  moi-al 
uprightness,  rectitude,  real  holiness.  In  the  making  over,  he  is 
made  to  have  in  posssesaion  this  holiness,  luid  before  he  proceeds 
to  act,  just  as  Adam  had  it  in  the  moment  afl»r  his  creation 
and  before  his  voluntary  action.  To  express  this  mysterious 
work  and  change  in  the  man,  Grod  is  said  to  create  him  anew. 
It  is  not  a  mild,  loose,  commonplace  word  when  applied  to  God. 
It  makes  us  think  of  another  expression :  "  In  the  be^nning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."     And  of  another: 
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"  God  created  man  in  his  own  image."  It  is  tinder  the  shadow 
of  these  passages,  and  in  view  of  the  chaotic  state  of  that  heart 
in  which  there  is  none  of  the  order,  or  organization,  or  fruit  of 
holiness,  that  we  catch  the  outline  of  Paul's  meaning  when  he 
says :  "  We,"  the  children  of  God,  "  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesos  unto  good  works." 

When  we  have  allowed  all  we  can  or  dare  for  any  fignrative 
cast  in  these  passages,  and  all  that  is  possible  for  the  agonizing 
purpose  of  the  sinner  just  now  being  regenerated,  have  we 
done  anything  toward  exhausting  .the  import  of  the  expressions, 
"created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  "bis  workman- 
ship "  ?  There  is  a  depth  of  meaning  here  that  human  thought 
cannot  &thom,  because  human  power  does  not  perform  the  act 
stated,  and  human  consciousness  does  not  reach  it,  except  in  the 
discovery  of  it  as  an  act  done.  Aa  over  all  God's  creating 
works  there  hangs  an  impenetrable  mysteiy,  so  here  in  the 
regenerating  work  by  which  one  is  "created  anew,"  or  over 
again.  "  The  wind  bloweth,"  and  tlie  Spirit  worketh  by  mys- 
terious processes.  Into  the  workshop  of  Deity,  where  creating 
agencies  and  energies  are  making  new  worlds  and  new  men, 
curious  human  eyes  may  not  go  exploring  and  criticising. 
Enough  that  we  see  the  finished  work  as  >t  presents  itself,  and 
hear  the  "  new  creatures  "  say,  "  We  are  his  workmanship." 

The  objection  may  here  arise  in  some  minds,  that  if  we  thus 
ascribe  the  entire  work  of  regeneration  to  G^,  the  sinner  may 
feel  excused  for  not  exercising  those  feelings,  and  performing 
those  acts,  that  are  said  to  be  invariably  the  fruit  of  regener- 
ation. But  we  must  assign  the  work  to  him  who  does  it,  be 
the  consequence  what  it  may.  To  state  things  as  they  are,  and 
are  revealed,  is  the  highest  expediency.  And  aa  matter  of  fact, 
has  ever  a  man  made  himself  a  Christian  ?  May  we  suppose 
that  one  ever  will  ?  Is  it  not  absolutely  certain  that  no  one 
ever  will  ?  Is  it  then  wise  and  safe  to  pot  a  responsibility  on 
a  man,  that  no  one  ever  met  or  ever  will  ?  Will  this  sense  of 
responsibility  carry  the  sinner  &rther  than  the  attempt  to  do 
what  no  man  ever  did,  and  so  ma|ke  a  failure  ?  If  we  assure 
him  that  all  the  resources  for  doing  this  woi^  are  with  him, 
and  that  if  he  ever  enters  the  kingdom  of  Ciod  he  will  do  it  by 
a  self-determination,  will  he  not  feel  inde^tendent  of  the  Spirit, 
80  • 
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think  he  can  do  the  work  when  he  pleases,  and  flatter  himself 
that  he  ia  perfectly  solvent,  and  not  bankrupt  at  all  ? 

Is  it  sud  that  if  we  ascribe  this  regenerating  act  wholly  to 
Ood,  the  sinner  will  excuse  himself  and  stand  excused  from  holy 
acts  till  God  perform  it  ?  But  this  extra  and  gracious  act  of 
God  is  made  indispensable  only  by  the  sinful  stubbornness  of 
the  man.  And  because  the  child  is  so  stubborn  he  cannot  be 
made  to  obey  withont  the  rod,  shall  he  say  he  can  do  nothing 
in  the  way  of  obedience  till  he  is  whipped  1 

Bnt  to  all  such  objections,  it  is  enon^  to  ask,  Who  ia  reali^ 
regenerates  a  sinner  ?  The  &ct  must  stand  as  reply  to  the  ob- 
jection. Truth  is  better  than  all  expedients  in  bringing  men 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  question  is  sometimes  put,  aa  one  oi  great  ngoificance, 
whether  the  sinner  is  active  or  passive  in  regeneration.  The 
question  is  important  mainly  from  its  ambiguity.  The  sonl, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  always  active  when  in  a  conscious  state, 
as  it  is  presumed  to  be  in  Tegeneration.  If  the  point  dl  the 
question  be,  whether  the  soul  is  active  or  passive  as  to  the 
change  wrought,  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  actively  protests 
against  regeneration  till  it  is  performed,  and  actively  ass^ita 
to  it  afterward.  As  to  aid  or  opposition,  it  intentionally  affords 
only  opposition.  To  suppose  it  intentionally  to  aid  the  work, 
is  to  suppose  a  holy  act,  which  cannot  occur  till  after  the  soul 
is  regenerate.  In  the  struggles  to  prevent  submission  to  God, 
the  sinner  exhausts  himself,  and  becomes  broken  down,  often, 
and  wasted,  like  a  rebellion  nearly  crushed.  Thus  he  uninten- 
tionally hastens  himself  into  that  state  which  God  usually  sees 
fit  to  bring  about  before  he  regenerates  a  man. 

Of  comrse  diiQculties  pertain  to  the  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion, and  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  remove  them  all.  He  who 
handles  the  two  great  themes  of  hnman  histoiy,  apostasy  and 
redemption,  and  proposes  to  make  all  plain,  must  be  a  very  bold 
man.  The  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  here  presented,  has 
the  advantage,  as  we  hope,  of  clearing  up  many  of  these  diffi- 
cnltiee.  In  the  views  here  given  we  have  also  the  solution  of 
two  paioAil  facts  in  the  Chnrch. 

It  is  a  singular  ipiritnal  phenomenon,  and  has  been  much 
commented  on  in  the  way  of  explanation,  that  iu  later  years. 
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conversions,  bo  called,  have  been  marked  with  but  little  convic- 
tion and  struggle  and  agony  of  mind,  compared  with  those 
taking  place  formerly,  and  nnder  an  older  theology. 

The  theory  of  conversion  by  self-determination  and  resoln- 
tion,  and  which  is  said  to  be  pressed  that  the  sinner  may  feel 
bis  responubili^,  leaves  the  thing  very  mnch  in  his  own  hands. 
He  is  taught  that  he  will  become  a  Christian  at  his  own  pleas- 
ure, and  when  his  self-determiniog  will  takes  that  tarn.  He  is 
not,  then,  in  a  very  hard  cose.  He  is  not  so  near  *'  dead  "  in 
sin  as  to  feel  quite  helpless.  The  apostasy  has  not  wrought 
a  terrible  work  in  him.  Under  such  a  theory,  advocated  and 
urged  that  the  sinner  may  feel  bis  responsibility,  be  is  quite 
inclined  to  take  the  responsibility.  Of  course  the  agonies  of 
conviction,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  soul,  as  in  despair,  do 
not  come  on  that  man,  and  when  he  is  said  to  turn  to  God,  he 
comes  "  easily  and  gracefully  into  the  kingdom." 

The  theory  of  regeneration  by  resolution,  that  we  have  dis- 
canled,  also  shows  us  why  we  have  so  many  inefficient  and 
worldly  professors  of  religion  in  the  Church.  In  many  of  these 
cases  they  are  probably  converts  by  a  sel^etermination.  A 
solemn,  prayerful  purpose  started  them,  as  they  thought,  in 
the  Chriatian  way.  While  feeling  was  ardent  around  them, 
they  run  well,  hke  Paul's  Galatian  converts,  but  they  mn  only 
under  human  forces.  Ifow  their  resolution  does  not  bear  them 
up  and  cany  them  on.  The  Church  is  cambered  by  them. 
Yet  have  they  practised  what  they  were  taught,  that  Uie  reao- 
lution  and  the  dedication  are  regeneration.  They  have  nm  »a 
long  and  gone  as  &r  as  this  theory  allows.  Their  appar^it 
piety  is  periodic,  and  shows  itself  only  under  special  means  and 
measures.  We  stand  in  doubt  of  them.  We  fear  that  they 
wei-e  bom  "  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,"  and  feel  that  they  must 
be  bom  "  of  Qod," 
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ARTICLE  II. 

MOTLEY'S   DUTCH   REPUBLIC  AND  UNITED 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  Rixe  of  the  Dut<A  Xepablic.  A  Hittory.  By  John  Lo- 
THKOP  Motley.  3  vols.  8vo.  1865.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

MstOTjf  of  the  United  Netherhndt,  from  the  Death  of  Wiiliam 
the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  DoH,  wnth  a  full  View  of  the  Eng- 
UshrDutch  Struggle  again«t  Spain,  and  of  (he  Origin  and 
])e«truction  of  the  Spanith  Armada.  By  Johh  Lothrop 
MoTLET,  D.  C.  L.  2  Tola.  8vo.  1861.  New  Tork :  Haiv 
per  &  Brothers. 

The  brilliant  reputation  achieved  by  Mr.  Motley,  almost 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  his  former  volumes,  is  in 
no  danger  of  diminution  &om  the  present  instalment  of  his  new 
work.  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  man  who  could 
tell  the  stoiy  of  the  great  Netherland  struggle  in  any  appre- 
hensible form,  would  find  plenty  of  hearers.  The  subject  itself 
is  one,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  more  at  length  by 
and  by,  in  which  every  supporter  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  especially  every  friend  of  religious  liberty,  feels  an 
almost  direct  personal  interest.  Yet  our  interest  in  the  subject 
will  scarcely  exceed  our  gratitude  to  the  author  when  we  reflect 
on  the  hardly  accessible  sources  from  which  his  materials  have 
been  gathered,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  have  been  di- 
gested into  not  only  a.  consistent  history,  but  an  entertaining 
and  exciting  narrative.  We  occasionally  bear  something  about 
a  "learned  leisure,"  and  are  apt  to  get  the  impression  from 
certain  sources,  that  a  historian  needs  only  to  be  a  man  (^  tol- 
erable information  and  have  nothing  else  to  do,  whereupon  the 
muse  Clio  will  use  him  as  a  first-class  "  writing  medium,"  and 
through  him  communicate  her  revelations  of  the  past  to  the 
generations  of  the  present  and  the  future.  If  this  were  so, 
Mr.  Motley  would  have  strangely  mistaken  bis  calling.     One 
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is  almost  appalled  at  the  toilsome  drudgery  to  which  he  must 
have  devoted  himaelf  in  prepaiution  for  his  task.  It  was  some- 
thing to  carefullj  studj^  "  all  the  leading  contemporaiy  chroni- 
cles and  pamphlets  of  Holland,  Flanders,  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  England;"  yet  the  testimony  iiimished  here, 
important  as  some  of  it  is,  is  in  great  part  &lse  and  all  of  it 
imperfect.  The  actors  in  the  scenes,  or  rather  behind  the 
scenes,  here  described,  were  quite  as  anxious  as  otherwise  that 
the  contemporary  public  should  understand  them  to  say  what 
for  the  most  part  they  did  not  mean. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  materials  from  which  the  contents 
uf  these  volamee  have  been  arranged,  were  unpublished  ones. 
Through  many  wearisome  days  most  the  student  have  searched 
in  snndiy  state-paper  offices,  and  in  manuscript  departments  of 
various  literary  museums,  dedphering  the  most  private  letters, 
reports,  and  instructions,  not  only  in  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, bat  also  in  unscholarly  Dutch,  in  barbarous  medisaval 
Latin,  and  in  Spanish,  which  was  certainly  not  superior  te  that 
of  Cervantes.  The  vast  piles  of  manoscripta  to  be  examined, 
the  many  pages  of  words  to  a  single  valuable  thought,  the  sick- 
ening details  of  lying  diplomacy,  might  have  discouraged  any 
but  the  most  enthnsiastic  seeker  after  historic  fact.  Yet  with- 
out the  evidence  recorded  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Philip  and  his  private  secretaries,  and  in  the 
secret  papers  filed  away  in  various  depositaries  at  London, 
Paris,  The  Hague,  and  elsewhere,  the  true  history  of  those 
times  could  not  have  been  fairly  set  forth. 

"  To  him  who  has  patience  and  industry  many  mysteries  are  thus 
revealed  which  no  political  sagacity  or  critical  acumen  could  have 
divined.  He  leans  over  the  shoulder  of  Philip  the  Second  at  his  writ- 
ing-table, as  the  king  spells  patiently  oat,  with  cipher-key  in  hsnd, 
the  most  concealed  hieroglyphics  of  Parma  or  Gaiee  or  Mendosa.  He 
reads  the  secret  thoughts  <^  Fabioa,*  ai  that  cunctative  Roman  scrawls 
his  marghtal  aposdUee  on  each  despatch ;  be  pries  into  all  the  strata- 
gems of  Camillus,  Hortecuns,  Mucius,  Julius,  Tullius,  and  the  rest 
of  tboM  ancient  heroes  who  lent  their  names  to  the  diplomatic  mas- 
queraders  <£  the  16th  centary ;  be  enters  the  cabinet  of  the  deeply- 
pfudering  Burgbley,  and  takes  from  the  moat  private  drawer  the 

■  Tlw  naiiw  ain>ll7  Milgntd  to  Philip  In  tli*  Hont  eorrMp<nideiic«. 
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memoranda  which  record  that  minister's  unutterable  doublings;  he 
pulls  from  the  dtessmg-gown  folds  of  the  stealthy,  eoflly-gliding  Wal- 
singham  the  last  secret  which  be  has  picked  from  the  Emperor's 
pigeon-holes,  or  the  Pope's  pocket,  and  which  not  HatCon,  nor  Buck- 
hurst,  nor  tieicester,  nor  the  Lord  Treasurer,  is  to  see ;  notiody  but 
Elizabeth  herself;  he  sits  invisible  at  the  most  secret  councils  of  the 
Nassaus  and  Bameveldt  and  Bujs,  or  pores  with  Famese  over  coming 
victories  and  schemes  of  uniTersal  conquest ;  he  reads  the  latest  bit 
of  scandal,  the  minutest  characteristic  of  king  or  minister,  chronicled 
bf  the  gossiping  Venetians  for  the  edification  of  the  Forty;  and  after 
all  this  prying  and  eaves-dropping,  having  seen  the  cross-purposes,  the 
bribings,  the  windings,  the  fencings  in  the  dark,  he  is  not  surprised, 
if  those  who  were  systematically  deceived  did  not  always  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions."  —  U.  N.  Vol.  I.  pp.  54,  bb. 

The  diaaimulatioD  to  which  all  the  diplomatists  of  the  dmes 
devoted  themselves,  the  Bjatematic  deception  and  felsehood 
everjTvhere  cultivated,  from  the  highest  majesty  to  the  lowest 
court  agent,  qiut«  throws  into  the  shade  the  puny,  pnerile,  and 
transparent  mendacity  of  our  modem  politics ;  the  fonner  had 
the  dignity,  at  least,  of  a  comprehensive  science.  To  be  sure, 
these  persona  were  wise  enough  always  to  discredit  one  another's 
most  solemn  asseverations ;  but  if  they  knew  what  to  doubt 
they  did  not  always  know  what  to  believe.  We  can  conceive 
of  only  one  more  puzzling  element  possible  to  their  correspond- 
ence, A  single  plain  truth  would  have  put  them  more  to  th«r 
wit's  end  than  whole  reams  of  the  most  ingenious  prevarication. 
This  perplexity,  however,  they  never  experienced. 

Yet  we  find  no  evidence  on  the  pages  of  these  volumes  of 
any  snch  weariness  as  we  might  suppose  would  come  of  this 
toilsome  study.  On  the  contrary  there  is  an  elasticity,  a  vigor, 
and  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  betokening  that  the  author  is  heartily 
in  love  with  his  work,  and  that  he  has  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
cause  whose  varied  ibrtunes  he  describes.  Mr.  Motley's  style 
is  an  imitation  of  no  master  or  predecessor :  indeed  we  might 
almost  say  it  is  unlike  itself;  so  versatile  and  unequal  is  it.  He 
is  perhaps  inferior  to  Bancroft  in  philosophic  acuteness  and  in 
the  majestic  movement  of  his  narrative  ;  less  uniformly  elegant 
than  Prescott ;  less  genial  and  immediately  attractive  than  Irv- 
ing ;  yet  in  his  qualities  as  a  whole  not  much  inferior  to  either 
of  them.     His  wine  does  not  alvrays  sparkle  and  exhilarate  like 
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that  of  Macanlay,  but  it  la  more  pnrelj  from  the  grape,  more 
wholesome  and  inrigorating.  ^acanlay  gives  us  splendid  pic- 
taree  in  the  highest  s^le  of  art ;  Motley  makes  us  look  at  the 
men  and  things  themselves  in  their  natural  character.  The 
former  works  up  his  matsrial  in  such  manner  as  to  put  his  own 
stamp  on  it,  always  transmuting  it  into  his  own  thought.  The 
latter  invents  no  speeches  or  conversations  for  the  parties  in  his 
histories,  nor  does  he  undertake  to  modernize  or  popularize  thdr 
communications ;  they  appear  in  the  ipnitima  verba  of  authen- 
tic documents.  He  is  wonderfiilly  natural  and  easy  —  some- 
times, to  be  sore,  there  is  a  looseness  and  inelegance  of  state- 
ment which  is  not  so  attractive ;  then  again  he  is  sententious 
and  epigrammatic ;  now  plain,  dear,  and  practical,  and  now 
with  a  grand,  inspiring  eloquence  which  quite  captivates  the 
reader.  -His  indignation  is  occasionally  intense  —  more  so  than 
is  needful  perhaps  —  yet  we  hardly  wonder  at  it  in  one  who 
was  to  describe  the  atrocities  of  some  of  Philip's  agents,  the 
sanguinary  excesses  of  the  Spaniards,  the  hlack  treachery  by 
which  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  characterized,  and  the 
parsimony,  selfishness,  and  infatuation  which  mingled  them- 
selves with  nobler  elements  in  the  character  of  Elimbeth. 
There  is  withal  a  sprightliness,  a  ready  wit  and  qniet  htimor, 
more  luminous  than  ornamental,  indigenoos  to  the  style,  and 
which  always  bring  us  into  familiar  contact  with  the  events 
described. 

In  the  volumes  comprising  the  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,' 
Mr.  Motley  has  given  ns  the  course  of  events  in  complete  de- 
tail from  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Second  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  William  the  Silent.  It  vrill  be  requisite  to  recapitulate 
briefly  some  of  these  events.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Nether- 
lands were  a  part  of  the  dominions  under  the  magnificent  sway 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  as  such  fell  to  the  possession  of  Philip 
the  Second  on  t^e  abdication  of  his  ftth^.  The  latter  pro 
ceeded  to  settle  the  government  on  an  absolute  basis.  But  the 
struggle  of  the  free  spirit,  native  to  the  people  from  the  days 
of  Julius  Csesar,  with  the  despotic  assumptions  of  various  mlers, 
had  not  3ret  subsided,  nor  did  it  manifest  much  disposition  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  Philip.  The  doctrines  of  the  Referma- 
tioD,  too,  had  just  at  this  time  been  eagerly  accepted  by  mnlti- 
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tudes  of  the  people.  They  had  recaiyed  tbese  doctrines  from 
the  side  of  FniDce  rather  than  of  Germany ;  and  they  were, 
of  course,  of  the  strong  Calvinistic  type  which  has  the  least 
possible  a£Bnity  with  despotic  govemmenta.  This  religions  el^ 
ment  tended  in  several  ways  to  complicate  the  relation  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  On  the  one  hand,  it  quickened 
and  intensi6ed  the  desire  to  preserve  the  nghts  of  the  people 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  monarch,  and  irrevocably  fixed 
the  disposition  to  cease  to  be  rather  than  to  be  slaves.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  served  as  an  occasion  to  the  royal  bigot  and  fan- 
atic to  inaugurate  more  cmelty  stringent  measures  for  the  sap* 
pression  of  popular  privileges,  and  at  the  same  time  inflamed 
his  zeal  for  the  exterminatiou  of  religious  non-conformity 
Thus  the  fiercest  conflict,  and  one  the  longest  the  world  ever 
witnessed,  '*  orifpnated  in  the  opposition  of  the  rational  ele- 
ments of  human  natnre  to  sacerdotal  dogmatism  and  persecu- 
tion —  in  the  courageous  resistance  of  historical  and  chartered 
liberty  to  foreign  de^tism."  In  defiance  of  most  SfJemn 
promises  confirmed  by  oaths,  id  violation  of  ancient  charters 
and  sacredly  guaranteed  privileges,  Philip  planned,  and  his 
agents  diligently  strove  to  execute  his  plans,  for  the  extinction 
of  every  element  oS  individual  and  natioual  freedom  in  the 
whole  land.  In  pursuance  of  these  projects,  he  introduced  the 
Inquisition  ;  multipUed  the  ecclesiasticaJ  functionaries  and  en- 
larged their  powers ;  enforced  the  most  cruel  edicts,  not  only 
reviving  those  that  by  their  very  badness  had  become  obsolete, 
bnt  making  new  ones  still  more  intolerable ;  and  was  gradually 
sappressing  all  the  agency  of  the  people  and  of  the  national 
assemblies  in  the  management  of  their  civil  affairs.  The  re- 
ligious persecutions  of  this  period  furnish  a  history,  which,  for 
intense  fierceness,  can  hardly  be  paralleled  by  that  of  any  other 
time.  One  grows  incredulous  at  the  accounts  of  our  mthor 
touching  these  matters.  Yet  he  himself  intimates,  and  bis 
manner  of  writing  confirms  the  intimation,  that  much  of  the 
cmelty  authentically  certified  he  hardly  dares  to  pnblish.  The 
burning  alive  of  thousands  of  people,  the  penalty  now  and  then, 
in  peculiarly  venial  instances  being  "  mercifully  "  modified  to 
burying  alive,  or  to  strangling  b^re  bnming,  or  some  other 
such  mockery  of  alleviation ;  and  this  persisted  in  year  after 
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jeax,  with  a  resolnte  determination  nerer  to  cease  till  the  last 
heretic  should  disappear,  is  certainly  an  appalling  passage  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

It  wa$  not  strange  that  a  people  thm  treated  should  hav» 
levolted  against  the  government.  Tet  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive the  gigantic  obstacles  to  this  action.  The  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  though  rajndly  spreading,  were  by  no  means 
universal.  In  some  of  the  provinces,  Romanism  was  still  the 
almost  nnanimoos  chwce  of  the  people ;  while  in  all  there  was 
but  a  partial  adoption  of  Protestantism.  Tme,  whether  Prot- 
estant or  Catholic,  there  was  nearly  universal  dissatistaction 
with  the  political  measures  adopted,  and  especially  the  absolute 
authority  clumed  by  the  government.  Yet  there  were  immense 
disadvantages  on  the  side  of  the  provinces.  There  was  a 
small  territory,  much  of  it  conquered  from  the  sea  and  with 
difiBcuIty  retained,  crowded  with  inhabitants  devoted  to  indus- 
trial parsuits,  wonderfully  prosperous  in  times  of  peace,  bat 
to  whose  prosperity  any  such  disturbance  might  prove  &tal  as 
was  likely  to  come  in  an  insurrection  against  the  then  dom- 
inant power.  Then  too  an  almost  inconceivable  variety  of 
interests  existed,  many  of  them  clashing  with  one  another, 
while  by  the  constitution  of  society  unity  of  action  seemed 
nearly  impossible.  On  the  other  side  was  a  monarchy  scarcely 
less  extensive  and  powerful  than  the  greatest  the  world  had 
ever  known,  unbracing  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  America.  Its  revenues  were  ample,  and  its  resources 
almost  exhaustlesa.  At  its  command  were  the  gold  of  Mexico 
and  Pern,  the  infantry  of  Spain,  the  science  and  genius  of 
Italy,  and  the  then  potent  sanction  of  the  Papal  hierarchy. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  monarch's  dealings  with 
the  provinces  were  characterized  by  what  Guizot  calls  a  "  con- 
scientious duplicity."  The  people  were  always  given  to  expect 
some  immediate  and  &vorable  change.  It  was  only  when  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  with  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined  Spanish 
army,  appeared  aoumg  them,  and  began  his  terrible  mission  of 
burning,  hanging,  burying  alive,  breaking  on  the  wheel,  and, 
by  other  infernally-invented  torments,  destroying  thousands  on 
thousands  of  those  who  remained  from  the  persecution  of  bis 
[AiedeceBsoia,  that  t^  people  saw  clearly  that  their  utter  sub- 
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jecljon  to  both  despotism  and  the  Papacy  were  determined. 
Apparently  it  was  too  late  to  resist.  The  first  captain  of  the 
age,  with  the  best  soldiers  of  Europe,  was  on  the  ground  and 
was  master  of  the  situation. 

Overawed  and  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  terrible  apparition, 
the  people  were  long  in  adopting  any  practical  measures  for 
their  own  relief.  There  was  mutual  distrust,  and  it  was  ha^ 
ardous  for  any  one  to  communicate  even  with  his  neighbor  on 
what  most  intimately  concerned  all.  Happily  there  was  one 
man  equal  to  the  emergency,  to  whom  the  great  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  could  turn  with  confidence.  Yet  even  the  consum- 
mate genius,  the  deep  sinceritv,  the  whole-hearted  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  to  contend  with  the  most  stubborn 
obstacles,  in Hunnoun table  to  almost  any  other  man  of  any  age. 
Hopeless  as  the  task  seemed,  William  the  Silent  undertook  it. 
Devoting  his  regal  fortone  to  the  cause,  setting  himself  to 
work  with  almost  tireless  energy  in  a  ^'ariety  of  characters, 
informing  himself  by  the  most  subtle  agencies  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Spanish  court,  using  all  his  great  diplomatic  ability  in 
securing  aid  from  friendly  powers,  be  succeeded  in  raising  an 
army  and  arranging  a  plan  of  operations  against  Alva  and  bis 
subordinates,  which,  though  fiir  from  victorious,  did  much  to 
ba£Be  that  general  and  to  retard  the  progress  of  his  terrible 
enterprise.  But  with  slight  occasional  success,  the  Prince  was 
doomed  to  experience  many  defeats,  and  much  disappointment 
from  those  on  whom  he  relied.  Now  France,  which  has  prom- 
ised her  aid,  deserts  him ;  now  some  of  the  German  States  turn 
a  cold  shoulder  to  their  suffering  neighbors,  either  deeming  the. 
struggle  a  hopeless  one,  or  looking  suspiciously  on  the  type 
of  Protestantism  exhibiting  itself  in  the  Netherlands  as  some- 
thing alien  to  the  Lutheran  Reformation  ;  and  again  the  great 
leader  has  to  contend  with  the  despondency  or  the  parsimony 
of  the  States,  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  provinces,  or  the 
flagitious  treachery  of  influential  personages.  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  almost  unparalleled  impediments,  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  patriots  under  their  leader  slowly  and  painfully  secured 
some  foothold  and  obtained  some  slight  advantage. 

Meantime  the  fierce  cruelties  never  for  a  moment  relaxed. 
Martyrs  were  multiplied,  and  political  derelictions  were  ovei- 
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taken  with  the  surest  and  swiftest  vengeance.  "  The  hands  of 
the  execDtioner  were  never  idle.  The  best  blood  of  the  land 
stained  the  scaffold.  Wliole  districts  were  depopulated.  Hoiv 
rible  barbarities  were  committed  in  every  village.  Many  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  were  abandoned  for  days  to  the  out- 
rages of  a  cruel  and  vindictive  soldiery."  The  inhuman  atroc- 
ities of  the  war  itself  are  beyond  all  common  credence.  The 
astonishing  persistence  with  which  some  of  the  cities  held  out, 
hoping  against  all  hope,  in  the  sieges  wherewith  they  were 
straitened,  b  only  equalled  by  the  savage  slaughter  after  the 
.  final  surrender.  The  victims  of  the  remorseless  carnage  were 
not  merely  the  men  who  had  bravely  defended  the  place,  but 
old  men,  tender  women,  and  little  children.  Not  only  were  all 
the  appliances  of  cruel  torture  threatened  and  used  upon  those 
who  resisted  the  government,  but  bribery  and  other  blandish- 
ments were  held  out  to  all  who  for  any  cause  were  open  to 
such  convictions,  and  often  with  great  effect.  Sometimes 
when  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  athwart  the  sombre  skies  of  the 
patriot  cause,  and  they  seemed  just  in  reach  of  some  stable 
foundation,  bitter  disappointment  was  experienced  by  the  deseiv 
tion  of  trusted  leaders,  perhaps  carrying  with  them  whole  cities 
or  provinces,  and  punfiilly  deran^ng  the  matured  plans  of  many 
months'  formation. 

Thus  for  sixteen  years  the  unequal  contest  prevailed,  sus- 
tained and  guided  by  the  genius,  wisdom,  and  high  moral  force 
of  William  the  Silent.  Alva, 'who  had  never  been  defeated 
till  he  came  to  the  Netherlands,  was  baffled.  His  successor, 
Requesens,  fared  no  better.  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  who  came  with  the  splendid  lustre  of  more  brilliant 
victories  than  any  other  had  achieved  over  the  power  of  the 
Crescent,  was  foiled  and  outwitted  by  the  subtle  brain  cX 
Orange ;  and  even  Alexander  of  Parma,  to  whose  splendid 
military  genius  and  masterly  diplomacy  were  added  temper- 
ance, fearlessness,  and  utter  un scrupulousness,  could  not  turn 
the  scale  against  the  great  Netherlander.  At  one  time  during 
this  period,  there  was  a  general  sympathy  throughout  all  the 
provinces  in  the  common  cause.  Towards  the  close  of  it,  there 
had  been  a  falling  away  of  some  of  the  southern  States.  In 
the  latEer,  Protestantism  bad  not  much  spread,  and  of  course 
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the  great  inspiring  element  of  rdigiooB  freedom  vraa  wanting. 
Then,  too,  there  was  a  weariness  at  the  apparentlj  hopeless 
contest.  Powerfully  persuasive  appeals  were  made  to  the  cn- 
pidity  and  the  ambition  of  their  leaders,  always  jealous  of  the 
great  influence  of  Orange,  and  by  this  means  these  provinces 
were  again  brought  into  submission  to  the  government  of  Philip. 
The  seven  nortbem  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Frtesland, 
Utrecht,  Brabant,  Mechlin,  and  Flanders,  though  parts  of  sev- 
eral of  them  were  still  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  had  at  last 
unitedly  declared  their  independence  of  Spain,  and  were  en- 
deavoring to  devise  some  stable  form  of  government.  With 
eager  unanimity,  they  would  at  once  have  conferred  the  sov- 
ereignty on  William,  who  had  hitherto  directed  them  by  his 
influence,  not  by  any  conferred  or  assumed  authority.  But  he 
had  determined  that  his  enemies  should  never  have  occasion  to 
say  that  he  had  been  inspired  by  any  selfish  ambition  in  the 
great  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  The  sovereignty 
he  steadily  declined,  though  Holland  and  Zeeland  obstinately 
refused  to  recognize  any  other  ruler  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  to 
accept  the  leadership  in  those  two  provinces,  though  under  par- 
ticular limitations,  which  he  himself  insisted  on.  The  other 
provinces,  with  the  advice  of  William,  offered  the  sovereignty 
to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  king.  Aitjoa 
accepted  the  office  ;  but  with  the  baseness  of  which  he  was  no 
solitary  example  in  his  family,  he  soon  betrayed  the  trust  r^ 
posed  by  a  confiding  people:  Yet  even  then,  so  important 
was  the  alliance  with  France  deemed,  and  so  great  the  neces- 
sity of  some  personal  head,  that  Orange  advised  reconciliation 
and  a  second  offer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  French  Duke. 
Before  this  could  be  consummated,  Anjou  died  ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  the  assassination  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  accomplished.  This  event,  long 
meditated,  had  been  several  times  previously  attempted ;  and  at 
last  the  powerful  ban  of  the  Pope  and  the  bribery  of  Philip 
were  successful.  It  was  the  most  fearful  blow  that  had  been 
struck  at  the  revolutionary  enterprise.  Happily  it  had  been 
averted  during  all  those  years  in  which  the  success  of  the  cause 
rested  almost  wholly  upon  his  shoulders.  The  importance  of 
this  event,  even  at  so  late  a  day,  to  the  oppressing  party,  was 
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evinced  by  tbe  magnificent  rewards,  both  temporal  and  spirit- 
lud,  with  which  the  deed  waa  repaid.  To  the  patriot  partj, 
the  gloom  produced  by  the  infamous  act  was  tragical.  "  Never 
in  hnnian  history  was  a  more  poignant  and  universal  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  an  individual.  Tbe  despair  was  for  a  season  abso- 
lute ;  but  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  more  lofty  sentimcots.  It 
seemed,  after  they  had  laid  their  hero  in  the  tomb,  as  though 
his  spirit  hovered  above  the  nation  which  he  had  loved  so  well, 
and  was  inspiring  it  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy  and  wis- 
dom." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  new  work  of  Mr.  Motley,  *  The 
History  of  the  United  Netherlands,'  commences.  "  The  in- 
dustrious Pliilip,  safe  and  tranquil  in  the  depths  of  the  Escorial, 
saying  his  prayers  three  times  a  day  with  exemplary  regularly, 
had  just  sent  three  bullets  through  the  body  of  William  the  Si- 
lent, at  hia  dining-room  door  in  Deift.  '  Had  it  been  done  two 
years  earlier,'  observed  the  patient  old  man,  *  much  trouble 
would  have  been  spared  me ;  but  -'tis  better  late  than  never.'  " 
Still  the  contest  was  not  ended ;  though  looking  at  the  resources 
of  the  two  parties  one  might  conjecture  that  the  subjugation  of 
the  Netherlands  was  a  question  not  merely  of  time,  hut  of  very 
short  time. 

Look  for  a  moment  again  at  the  wealth,  power,  and  territo- 
rial resources  of  Philip  the  Second,  There  was  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  whose  genial  climate  and  productive  soil  were  nearly 
unsurpassed.  It  contained  many  splendid  cities,  populous  and 
prosperous  as  any  in  Europe.  Portugal  had  been  recently  con- 
quered, and  with  her  distant  colonies  and  the  rapidly  developing 
trade  of  both  the  Indies,  bad  become  subject  to  Spain.  Spain  too 
possessed  Sicily,  with  the  better  portion  of  Italy,  and  important 
dependencies  in  Africa ;  the  vast  treasures  of  the  new  world 
poured  themselves  into  her  lap  ;  while  "  the  most  accomplished 
generals,  the  most  disciplined  and  daring  inikntry  the  world  had 
ever  known,  the  beat  equipped  and  most  extensive  navy,  royal 
and  mercantUe,  of  the  age,  were  at  the  absolute  command  of 
the  sovereign."  Nor  waa  there  any  power  in  Europe  or  in  the 
world  to  whom  Spain  was  apparently  inferior.  France  was 
next  in  political  consequence,  but  France  was  rent  by  civil  dis- 
sensions promoted  and   aggravated   through   the  intrigues   of 
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Philip,  so  as  to  hopelessly  derange  all  [H-ospecte  of  pacificatiwi, 
and  render  her  an  easy  prey  to  that  monarch's  ambition.  Eng- 
land, surprising  aa  it  may  seem  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
admire  the  brilliancy  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  was  politically 
but  a  third  rate  power.  It  is  true  she  had  great  names,  such 
as  the  Cecib,  Wslsingbam,  the  splendid  Queen  herself —  than 
whom  no  abler  monarch  has  sat  on  the  throne  of  Britain  — 
Kaleigh,  Essex,  Leicester,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and 
lesser  lights,  which  would  have  been  famous  in  some  other  age, 
Yet  England  was  materially  a  weak  nation.  Ireland's  rebel- 
lions liumor  was  constantly  breaking  out ;  Scotland  had  a  strong 
Catholic  party  under  the  influence  of  Philip  and  the  Guises, 
eagerly  awaiting  any  disturbance  which  might  proTe  the  occasion 
of  rescuing  the  imprisoned  Mary  Stuart  and  placing  her  on  the 
throne  of  her  beheaded  rival.  The  population  of  England  waa, 
according  to  our  author,  not  larger  than  the  present  population 
of  its  capital  and  the  immediate  suburbs.  "  Its  revenue  was 
perhaps  equal  to  the  one  sixtieth  of  the  annual  interest  on  the 
present  national  debt."  There  is  many  a  private  citizen  (so  he 
estimates)  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic,  enjoying  an  income 
greater  than  half  the  amonnt  of  Elizabeth's  annual  budget. 
Clearly  all  that  could  possibly  aspire  to  rivalry  with  Philip  on 
this  side  of  the  continent  were  strikingly  inferior  to  him.  Evi- 
dently he  meant  to  use  this  advantage  to  good  purpose ;  for  it 
is  now  known  that  he  aimed  not  merely  at  the  subjugation  of 
the  provinces,  but  that  his  plan  embraced  the  conquest  of  both 
France  and  England.  The  Netherlands  were  only  a  stepping- 
stone  to  his  ultimate  enterprise.  Then,  too,  he  had  the  subser- 
vient sympathy  of  the  house  of  Aostria,  and  the  more  than 
sanction  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

On  the  other  side  were  the  feeble  and  distracted  provinces ; 
Holland,  "  a  morsel  of  territory  attached  l^  a  slight  sand-hook 
to  the  continent  and  half  submerged  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the 
Gennan  Ocean  "...  a  rude  climate  ...  a  soil  so  ungrateful 
that  if  the  whole  of  its  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  arable 
land  hnd  been  sowed  with'  grain  it  would  not  have  fed  the 
laborers  alone,"  and  containing  scarcely  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants ;  Zeeland,  a  group  of  isUnda  "  entangled  in  the  coils  of 
deep,  slow-moving  rivers,  or  combatting  the  ocean  without ; " 
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and  the  ancient  Episcopate  of  Utrecht ;  these  were  the  onlj 
provinces  that  had  entirely  freed  themselves  firom  the  Spanish 
yoke.  The  others  were  held  partly  by  the  royalists  and  partly 
by  the  patriots. 

"Snch,  then,  were  the  combatants  in  the  great  eighty  yeare*  war 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  sixteen  of  which  had  now  passed  away. 
On  the  one  side,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  pcqiulout  world-empires 
of  historyt  then  in  the  zenith  of  iu  prosperity  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
sleader  group  of  cities,  goremed  by  merciumts  and  artisans,  and 
planted  precariously  upon  a  meagre,  unstable  soil.  A  million  and  a 
half  of  souls  against  the  autocrat  of  a  third  part  of  the  known  world. 
The  contest  seemed  as  desperate  as  the  cause  was  certainly  sacred ; 
but  it  bad  ceased  to  be  a  local  contest.  For  the  history  which  is  to 
occupy  us  in  these  volumes  is  not  exclusively  the  history  of  Holland. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  great  combat  between  despotism,  sscerdotal  and 
regal,  anil  the  spirit  of  rational  human  liberty.  The  tragedy  opened 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  its  main  scenes  were  long  enacted  there  ;  but 
as  the  ambition  of  Spain  expanded,  and  as  the  resistance  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  she  represented  became  more  general,  other  nations  were, 
of  necessity,  involved  in  the  struggle.  There  came  to  be  one  country, 
the  citizens  of  which  were  the  Leaguers ;  and  another  country,  whose 
inbatntants  were  Protestants.  And  in  this  lay  the  distinction  b^ 
tween  freedom  and  absolutism.  The  religious  question  swallowed  all 
others."  — U.  N.  Vol  I.  p.  9. 

By  the  death  of  Orange  the  Netherlands  had  been  left  with- 
out a  head.  The  government  was  in  an  unsettled  condition, 
and  the  organization  and  consolidation  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  most  he  the  slow  work  of  time.  Meantime  they 
oorely  felt  the  need  of  some  leader,  a  sovereign  to  whom  they 
could  all  look  for  direction.  Thoa  they  were  at  a  double  dis- 
advantage,  and  all  the  more  from  the  fact  that  the  Spanish 
government  had  never  had  so  efficient  an  agent  as  now. 
Alexander  Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  was  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  age.  Both  as  a  soldier  and  a 
diplomatist  his  ability  was  consummate.  He  was  scarcely 
thirty-seven  years  old,  yet  he  had  "  the  experience  of  a  sexa- 
genarian. His  genius  was  rapid  in  conception,  patient  in  com- 
Innadon,  fertile  in  expedients,  adamantine  in  the  endurance  of 
soaring ;  for  never  did  a  heroic  general  and  a  noble  army  of 
veterans  manifest  more  military  virtue  in  the  support  of  an 
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infamous  cRuse,  than  did  Parma  and  hia  handful  of  Italians  and 
Spaniards."  We  shall  see  as  we  proceed,  that  most  formidable 
obstacles  were  put  in  his  way  bj  the  neglect  of  Philip,  whose 
head  was  full  of  intrigues  for  the  crippling  of  other  powers, 
rather  than  practical  plans  for  the  furtherance  of  his  viceroy'B 
mission  in  the  provinces.  Consequently,  the  army  was  left 
without  reinforcements,  without  pay,  and  almost  without  food ; 
happily  for  the  Dutch,  but  disastrously  for  Alexander  Famese, 
so  far  as  any  circumstances  could  be  disastrous  to  sucli  a  man. 

A  large  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  United  Netherlands 
is  occupied  with  the  negotiations  of  a  treaty  attempted  first  with 
France  and  afterwards  with  England,  for  the  sovereignty  and 
protection  of  the  provinces.  William  of  Orange  had  felt  that, 
notwithstanding  the  treachery  of  the  French  government,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Papacy,  the  safety  of  the  patriot  cause  lay  in 
alliance  with  that  country.  It  was  next  in  power  to  Spain,  and 
jealous  of  the  progress  of  that  monarchy.  It  was  clearly  for 
its  interest  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  promised  to  limit 
the  expansion  of  Philip's  empire.  For  these  reasons,  rather 
than  from  any  conviction  of  French  sympathy  with  the  Neth- 
erland  cause,  William,  and  after  his  death  a  large  party  in  the 
Netlierlands,  still  sought  the  patronage  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
This  leads  the  author  to  describe  the  political  ^condition  of 
France ;  and  by  his  judicious  selection  of  &cts  he  throws  much 
light  on  all  the  great  conflicts  of  the  age.  The  three  Henrj's, 
with  the  parties  of  which  they  were  the  respective  representa- 
tives, form  a  fine  occasion  for  his  masterly  sketching  of  char- 
acter. 

Henry  the  Third,  who  then  occupied  the  throne  of  France, 
was  the  last  of  the  Valois  line.  "  Less  than  king,  less  even 
than  man,  he  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  personages  who 
seem  as  if  bom  to  make  the  idea  of  royalty  ridiculous,  and  to 
test  the  capacity  of  mankind  to  eat  and  drink  humiliation  as  if 
it  were  wholesome  food."  With  considerable  native  abilities, 
he  yet  seems  in  early  life  to  have  lost  ail  power  to  exercise  them, 
and  there  was  little  of  manhood  left  in  the  days  when  it  became 
most  needful.  Surrounded  by  the  meanest  of  minions,  passing 
his  days  and  nights  in  a  round  c^  gorgeous  festivals,  masquer- 
ades, tourneys,  balls,  and  other  glittering  frivolities,  the  cost  of 
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vhich  increased  the  bardens  (^  his  people  and  more  and  more 
provoked  tlieir  execrations ;  appearing  at  these  festivities,  and 
even  in  the  public  promenades,  in  the  attire  <£  a  woman  and  a 
harlot,  or  again,  at  the  advice  of  his  crafty  mother,  going  about 
the  streets  in  robes  of  penitence,  telling  his  beads  as  he  went ; 
such  was  the  reigning  monarch  of  a  powerftil  State.  He  was 
wedded  to  the  Jesuits,  who  despised  him  and  at  last  dethroned 
and  destroyed  him ;  he  hated  the  Huguenots,  who  could  have 
gaved  him.  His  party  was  the  office-holder's  faction — the 
nominal  government — than  which  a  more  corrupt  and  infa- 
mous one  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Heniy,  Duke  of  Guise,  was  the  chief  of  the  extreme  Papis- 
tical party.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  great  Spanish  Catholic 
conspiracy,  the  French  head  of  the  League  of  which  Philip  the 
Second  was  the  impersonation.  In  the  secret  correspondence 
he  is  denominated  "  Mucio."  While  eqtially  eager  with  Philip 
for  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  ^e  Papacy,  he  was  animated 
largely  by  the  desire  to  supplant  the  Huguenot  Henry  of  Na^ 
varre  in  the  succession  to  the  throne.  He  and  his  party  cor- 
dially Iiated  the  Valois  incumbent  and  his  dependants,  and  were 
perpetually  plotting  their  overthrow.  Yet  while  aiming  at  his 
own  aggrandizement,  Philip  was  only  using  him  to  secure  the 
throne  of  France  as  an  appenage  to  that  of  Spain. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  the  Siamese,  the  great  Huguenot,  and  the 
hope  of  the  Protestants  everywhere,  was  a  man  of  much  versar 
tile  and  ready  talent.  A  brave  soldier,  a  keen  observer  of  men 
and  things,  not  easily  outwitted,  of  no  extensive  cnlture  but 
such  as  he  acquired  among  the  rocks  and  mountains  of  B^am, 
in  the  camp  and  at  the  Parisian  court ;  with  a  generous  heart, 
a  yielding  disposition ;  not  a  bigot,  hardly  in  any  sense  a  relig^ 
ionist,  now  a  Protestant  and  now  a  Catholic,  as  the  impulse  of 
the  hour  or  the  promptings  of  ambition  determined ;  he  was 
nevertheless  destined  to  be  the  great  man  of  his  nation  and 
tlie  saviour  of  France. 
■  Thus  France  was  engaged  in  a  triangular  conflict  between 
Actions  somewhat  nearly  equal.  It  was  plainly  for  the  interest 
of  Philip  to  keep  up  this  ferment ;  for  a  pacification  would  be 
utterly  ruinous  to  his  schemes  of  extended  empire.  However 
ardently  the  government  of  France  might  be  disposed  to  the 
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papacy  or  the  extflnainatioD  of  heresy,  no  party  in  power  could 
have  a  settled  peaceftil  policy  which  would  for  a  day  allow  the 
schemes  of  Philip  to  proceed. 

These  facts  show  why  the  eligihle  opportunity  of  uniting 
the  M^etherlands  with  France  was  neglected.  The  ambassador 
ofiered  the  sovereignty  unconditionally  to  Henry  the  Third. 
After  much  puerile  and  disingenuous  negotiation,  it  was  almost 
insultingly  rejected.  The  baneiiil  influence  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  exerted  through  the  agency  of  Guise,  defeated  the 
project  which  the  imbecile  Valois  should  have  seen  to  be  the 
only  safe  one  both  for  his  realm  and  for  his  person.  Not  that 
Philip's  plans  terminated  with  the  rejection  by  Henry  of  the 
Netherland  offer;  he  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  his  too  suc- 
cessful, but  ultimately  profitless  intrigues  for  the  promotion  of 
dissension  and  civil  war  in  France. 

Baffled  and  thwarted,  the  States  next  turned  tiieir  eyes  to 
England.  One  is  amazed  at  tlie  hesitancy,  careful  bargaining, 
shrewdly  guarded  stipulations,  the  parsimony,  and  the  "  diplo* 
matic  coquetry  "  of  the  great  Queen,  and  the  backwardness  of 
her  ministers  in  an  enterprise  which  was  so  obviously  quite  as 
much  for  the  interest  of  England  as  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
true,  the  sovereign  and  her  advisers  did  not  know  what  the 
diligent  investigation  of  Mr.  Motley  has  made  us  acquainted 
with,  concerning  the  vast  plots  of  Philip.  But  they  did  know 
that  the  king  of  Spain  was  intent  upon  the  extermination  of 
Protestantism,  that  attempts  had  been  made,  which  were  not 
so  far  from  successful,  against  the  life  of  the  Queen,  and  that 
no  measures  would  be  unused  for  revolutionizing  England  and 
making  it  a  province  of  Spain.  It  could  but  be  obvious  that 
the  Netherlands  were  only  an  entering  wedge  in  a  vast  scheme 
which  was  to  result  in  the  universal  suppression  of  religious 
liberty,  and  that  when  the  provinces  should  he  subdued,  as  they 
must  be  without  extraneous  aid,  Philip,  with  all  the  coast  at  his 
command,  with  a  powerful  party  in  France  in  his  interest, 
would  have  England  easily  at  his  disposal.  Yet  the  Queen 
was  dOatory  and  distrustful.  It  was  only  after  much  chaffer- 
ing about  the  terms,  that  a  treaty  was  formed,  yet  so  formed 
that  Elizabeth  might  escape  from  its  indefinite  responsibilities. 
She  appointed  as  her  lieutenant  in  the  provinces  the  Earl  of 
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Leicester,  her  especial  &Torite  —  a  man,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  of  some  great  abilities,  brilliant  and  fascinating,  gen- 
erous and  courageous,  yet  vain,  imperious,  and  -vindictive,  a 
puritan  in  theory,  a  profligate  in  practice.  Mr.  Motlej'a 
representaticm  of  him  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favorable  than 
that  of  most  of  the  historians ;  still  he  points  out  the  glaring 
defects  of  his  character  in  an  impartial  manner.  His  powers 
were  quite  ambiguous.  The  Queen  would  not  allow  him  to  act 
as  viceroy,  as  she  had  refused  the  sovereignty.  On  his  arrival 
he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Dutch,  treated  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  and  urged  by  the  States-General  to  accept 
the  oflSce  of  absolute  governor,  which  it  seemed  to  them  neces- 
sary to  confer  on  some  one.  This  the  Earl  was  perhaps  all  too 
eager  to  do.  But  it  mightily  ofiended  the  Queen,  and  raised 
such  a  storm  against  the  favorite  as  incalculably  damaged  the 
common  cause.  Then  the  parsimony  of  the  sovereign  withheld 
the  supplies  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  The  whole 
outlay  was  of  the  most  niggardly  character.  The  soldiers  were 
soon  ragged  and  starving ;  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  were 
mostly  paid  by  Leicester  himself;  the  quarrel  between  the 
lieutenant  and  his  mistress  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the 
States  in  him  and  laid  the  foundation  for  much  of  the  trouble 
which  his  own  mistakes  and  incompetency  magnified  during  his 
subsequent  administration.  Moreover,  just  at  the  time  when 
an  energetic  cooperation  and  a  faithlul  carrying  out  of  the 
compact  might  have  hopelessly  crippled  the  operations  of  FaN 
nese  against  the  provinces,  negotiations  for  peace  were  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Queen  and  her  minis- 
ters indicated  a  willingness  to  yield  their  project.  Yet  these 
propositions  on  the  part  of  Spain  were  conceived  in  the  pro- 
foandest  dissimulation,  and  followed  up  with  the  most  audacious 
hypocrisy.  At  that  very  time  the  most  extensive  and  ibrmida- 
ble  preparation  was  being  made  for  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  England.  Happily  the  Invincible  Armada  proved  a  &iliire, 
but  less  &om  the  sagacity  of  the  English  government  than  by 
the  providential  opposition  of  the  elements  and  the  deficient 
provision  of  Philip. 

We  return  now  to  some  of  the  events  occurring  during  the 
negotiations  of  the  provinces  with  Engtand.     The  siege  of 
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Antwerp  is  the  subject  of  a  long  chapter,  and  the  narrative  is 
invested  with  a  marvellous  interest.  The  genius  of  Farma 
nowhere  shines  out  so  conspicnonsly  as  in  this  enterprise, 
Keglected  by  Philip,  whose  head  was  fall  of  intrigues  and 
complicated  plots,  and  whose  talents  were  &r  ]eas  ibr  any 
straightforward  practical  operation  than  for  schemes  in  which 
dec^tion  formed  a  principal  ingredient,  the  afl^irs  in  the 
Ketherlands  wei^e  in  an  almost  minous  condition,  and  bat  for 
the  snperiadve  abilities  of  Alexander,  they  would  of  themselves 
have  fallen  hopelessly  to  the  ground.  The  latter  without  money, 
with  a  destitute  army,  in  the  Ikce  of  vast  obstacles,  performed 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  the  whole  war. 

"  Antwerp,  then  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
Europe,  standi  upon  the  Scheldt.  The  river  flowing  straight,  broadt 
and  fall  along  the  verge  of  the  dty,  subtends  the  arc  into  which  the 
place  arranges  itself  as  it  fetla  back  from  the  shore.  Two  thousand 
ships  of  the  largest  capacity  then  known  might  easily  find  room  in  its 
ample  harbors.  The  stream,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width  and  sixty  feet 
ia  depth,  with  a  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  eleven  feet,  noves  for  a  few 
miles  in  a  broad  and  steady  current  between  the  provinces  of  Brabant 
aod  Flanders.  Then,  dividing  itself  into  many  ample  estuaries,  and 
gathering  up  the  level  isles  of  Zeeland  iuto  its  bosom,  it  seems  to  sweep 
out  with  them  into  the  northern  ocean.  Hei'e,  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  and  the  sea,  lay  the  perpetual  hope  of  Antwerp,  for  in  all  these 
creeks  and  currents  swarmed  the  fleets  of  the  Zeelanders,  that  hardy 
and  amphibious  race,  with  which  few  soldiers  or  mariners  could  suc- 
cessfully contend,  on  land  or  water."  —  U.  N.  Vol.  I.  p.  140. 

The  government  of  the  city  had  degenerated  from  a  well- 
otgfOiizBd  municipal  republicanism  into  anarchy.  The  Burgo- 
master, at  this  time  the  richly  gifted  but  unfortunate  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  was  charged  with  the  executive  authority,  yet  that 
authority  was  nearly  nugatory  from  the  dashing  of  the  various 
iiodies  exercising  municipal  power.  He  bad  only  a  single  vote 
in  the  board  of  magistrates,  where  a  majority  ruled. 

"  There  were  a  college  of  ward-masters,  a  college  of  selectmen, . .  . 
of  deacons,  of  ammunition,  of  fortification,  of  ship-building,  all  claim- 
ing equal  authority,  and  all  wrangling  among  themselves ;  and  there 
was  a  college  of  '  peace-makers  *  who  wrangled  more  than  all  die  rest 
together.    Once  a  week  there  was  a  session  of  the  board  or  gen- 
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end  coundL  Dire  waa  the  hiasing  and  coniiigion  u  the  hjdra  beads 
of  the  multitudiDOus  government  were  Iwd  together.  Heads  of  col< 
leges,  presidents  of  cbitmbers,  militia  chieftains,  magistrate?,  ward- 
maslers,  deans  of  fishmongers,  of  tailors,  gardeuera,  butchers,  all  met 
together  pell-mell ;  and  there  was  no  predominant  authorily.  This 
was  not  a  convenient  working  machinery  for  a  city  threatened  with  a 
siege  by  the  first  captain  of  the  age."  —  Vol.  I.  144—5. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  defence  of  the  city  was  felt  by 
all  the  provinces.  A  liberal  sum  of  money  towards  this  end 
had  been  granted  by  the  States- General.  The  city  voted  a 
large  subsidy,  and  arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  supply 
all  necessary  provision  for  sustenance,  and  the  munitions  of  war. 
Bnt  "from  first  to  last  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  city  were 
incredible."  At  the  very  ontset  the  plan  for  victnaHing  the 
city  was  almost  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  and  quarrelsomeness 
of  the  agent,  Admiral  Tresloag.  Yet  this  was  remedied,  and 
even  aller  the  investment  became  more  close,  and  the  commu- 
nication more  perilous,  the  supplies  were  coming  in  rapidly, 
when  the  magistrates,  by  a  "  folly  more  stupendous  than  it 
seemed  possible  for  human  creatures  to  compass,"  established  a 
maximum  on  the  price  of  com,  and  otherwise  restricted  the 
trade.  The  adventurous  skippers  who  had  run  tlieir  cargoes 
through  a  dangerous  gauntlet,  were  no  longer  willing  to  risk 
their  necks  for  the  moderate  compensation,  and  the  supplies 
were  stopped. 

Another  instance  of  extraordinary  stupidity  was  manifested 
in  the  refusal  to  open  the  dykes,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Orange  a  short  time  before  his  death.  The  low  lands  along 
the  Scheldt  were  protected  against  marine  encroachments,  and 
the  river  itself  was  confined  to  its  bed,  by  a  magnificent  system 
of  embankments.  One  of  these,  the  Blow-garen,  was  so  sit- 
uated that  by  piercing  it  a  vast  body  of  water  would  pour  over 
the  land,  even  snbmei^ng  the  Eowenstyn,  the  only  other 
obstacle  in  the  passage  of  fleets  &om  Zeeland.  The  city  would 
thus  be  connected  with  the  sea  and  its  islands  by  such  an  ex- 
panse of  navigable  water,  that  any  attempt  to  cut  off  supplies 
and  succor  would  be  vain,  and  famine  would  be  laughed  to 
scorn.  St.  Aldegonde  explained  these  facts  to  the  magistrates, 
and  communicated  the  advice  of  Orange.      Convinced  of  its 
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necessity  they  passed  an  order  for  its  accomplish m on t.  Unfor- 
tunately there  were  other  boards  in  session  and  other  motives 
at  work  besides  those  of  patriotism.  The  guild  of  butchers 
held  a  meeting,  and  resolved  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the 
plan  with  all  their  strength. 

"  The  butchers  were  indeed  furious.  Twelve  thousand  osea  grazed 
anuually  upon  the  pastures  which  were  about  to  be  submei-ged,  and 
it  was  repreaeated  as  unreasonable  that  all  this  good  flesh  and  blood 
should  be  sacrificed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  on  the  follow- 
ing daj,  sixteen  butcbei-s,  delegates  from  their  guild,  made  their  ap- 
pearance, hoarse  with  indignation.  They  represented  the  vast  ilumage 
which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  estates  of  many  private  individuals 
by  the  proposed  inundalion,  by  tbb  sudden  conversion  of  teeming 
meadows,  fertile  farms,  thriving  homesteads,  prolific  orchards,  into 
sandy  desolation.  Above  all  they  depicted,  in  glowing  colors,  and 
with  natural  pathos,  the  vast  deslruction  of  beef  which  was  imminent, 
and  they  urged  —  with  some  show  of  reason  —  that  if  Panna  were 
really  about  to  reduce  Antwei^  by  famine,  his  scheme  certainly  would 
not  be  obstructed  by  the  premature  annihilation  of  these  wholesome 
supplies."     Vol  I.  152. 

Other  branches  of  the  multiform  government,  moved  by  kin- 
dred considerations,  joined  in  the  oppositjon,  and  the  plan  was 
frustrated.  The  sapient  burghers  proposed  as  a  better  scheme 
the  opening  of  the  sluices  on  the  Flemish  side.  A  vast  re^on 
of  country  was  thus  overflowed ;  bat,  while  it  was  no  benefit 
to  Antwerp,  it  fiimished  to  Parma  facilities  for  transportation 
which  proved  of  vast  advantage.  Meantime  that  sagacious 
and  energetic  commander  was  going  on  with  a  stupendous 
project,  which  even  to  the  wisest  of  his  opponents  seemed 
ridiculously  absurd.  He  had  determined  to  bridge  the  Scheldt, 
and  thus  hopelessly  cut  off  the  city  from  all  communication 
with  friendly  re^ons.  It  would  have  been  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  the  grandest  military  genius,  even  under  &vorable 
circumstances.  But  Alexander's  circumstances  were  not 
favorable ;  the  obstacles  to  the  undertaking  were  many  and 
formidable.  He  was  himself  lefl  with  most  meagre  resources, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  small,  unpaid,  ragged,  and  tarnishing, 
and  which,  under  any  other  commander,  would  have  surely 
mutinied.     The  turbulent  river  was  lashed  by  the  storms  of 
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winter,  its  ocean-tides  rolling  huge  ice-blocks  up  and  down, 
threatening  the  destruction  of  the  partially  completed  work. 
The  military  demonstrations  of  the  enemy  were  not  trifling. 
But  the  bridge  was  not  only  completed,  it  was  doubly  and 
trebly  fortified,  bidding  defiance  to  any  of  the  modes  of  assault 
then  common  in  the  art  of  war. 

Yet  against  this  astonishing  stmctnre  available  means  were 
oflered  to  the  Antwerpers,  which,  but  for  their  envy,  covetous- 
ness,  jealousy,  and  discord,  would  have  proved  successful ;  which, 
in  spite  of  their  influences,  nearly  accomplished  the  relief  of  the 
city,  and  only  failed  through  the  pusillanimity  of  those  to  whom 
a  part  of  the  enterprise  was  intrusted.  There  lived  in  the  city 
an  Italian  of  subtle  genius,  named  Gianihelli,  who  was  second 
to  no  man  of  his  age  in  mechanics  and  .theoretic  and  practical 
«igineering.  He  had  no  ospecial  sympathy  with  the  patriots ; 
but  having  once  oQered  his  services  to  Philip,  and  been  sub- 
jected to  the  criticism  of  insolent  placemen,  sneering  courtiers, 
and  routine  philosophers,  without  any  opportunity  to  explain 
his  projects,  he  had  gone  away  indignant,  threatening  revenge 
on  the  Spaniards  who  had  slighted  his  genias.  He  laid  before 
the  Senate  of  Antwerp  a  plan  for  destroying  the  bridge.  Igno- 
rance and  incredulity  defeated  the  principal  part  of  his  project, 
but  he  was  permitted  to  make  the  attempt  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  Two  small  vessels,  the  "Fortune"  and  the  "Hope," 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  proceeded  to  convert  them 
into  marine  volcanoes.  Seven  thousand  pounds  of  a  superior 
kind  of  gunpowder  were  placed  in  a  "  crater,"  over  which  was 
"  a  roof  six  feet  in  thickness,  formed  of  blue  tombstones  placed 
edgewise.  Over  this  crater  rose  a  hollow  cone  or  pyramid 
made  of  heavy  marble  slabs,  and  filled  with  mill-stones,  can- 
non-balls, blocks  of  marble,  chain-shot,  uron  hooks,  plough- 
coulters,  and  every  dangerous  missile  that  could  be  imagined." 

A  smooth,  light  flooring  was  laid  over  the  whole ;  and  on  it 
a  wood  fire  was  built  to  give  the  appearance  of  simple  flre-ships. 
In  one  of  these  was  a  slow-match,  very  carefully  prepared,  by 
which  the  submerged  mihe  was  to  explode  at  a  nicely  calcu- 
lated moment.  The  eruption  of  the  other  was  regulated  by 
an  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work.  In  addition  to  the  two 
"  faell-bomers,"  a  fleet  of  thirty-two  smaller  vesseb  was  pre- 
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pared,  covered  with  tar,  pitch,  and  other  inflammable  mate' 
rials ;  these  were  to  be  sent  down  the  river  at  intervals,  to 
clear  the  way,  and  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 

There  was  much  mismanagement  by  those  to  whom  some 
parts  of  the  aflair  were  intrusted.  Nearly  the  whole  fleet  was 
despatched  heltet^kelter,  instead  of  at  regular  intervals ;  and 
was  closely  followed  by  the  infernal  machines.  The  "  For- 
tune" did  not  explode  according  to  the  calculation.  Many  of 
the  Spanish  officers  and  a  large  number  of  the  troops  bad  come 
ont  to  observe  the  mysterious  display,  of  whose  import  of  course 
they  were  unaware.  At  the  fiiint  and  partial  explosion  on  the 
"  Fortune,"  doing  no  damage,  they  began  to  take  heart  and  to 
greet  the  exhibition  with  peals  of  derisive  laughter.  But  the 
"  Hope  "  soon  drifted  along  into  her  intended  place.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  and  ofBcers  boarded  her,  and  began  to  extinguish 
the  fire  on  her  deck.  Marquis  Richehourg,  Alexander's  most 
valuable  officer,  stood  on  the  bridge  and  directed  their  opera- 
tions, loudly  laughing  at  the  apparently  impotent  conclusion  of 
the  hostile  adventure.  *'  It  was  his  last  laugh  on  earth."  One 
of  Parma's  aids  approached,  and  insisted  that  the  prince  should 
retire.     He  hardly  succeeded  in  drawing  him  away : 

"It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  clock-work  in  the  Hope  had 
been  better  adjusted  than  the  slow-match  in  the  Fortune.  Scarcely 
bad  Alexander  reached  ibe  entrance  of  St.  Mary's  Fort,  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  when  a  horrible  explosion  was  heard.  The  Hope  disap- 
peared, together  with  the  men  who  had  boarded  her,  and  the  block- 
house against  which  she  had  struck,  with  all  its  garrison,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  bridge,  with  all  the  troops  stationed  upon  it,  had  vanished 
into  the  air.  It  was  the  work  of  a  single  instant.  The  Scheldt  yawned 
to  its  lowest  depth,  and  then  ca^t  its  waters  across  the  dykes,  deep 
into  the  forts,  and  far  over  the  land.  The  earth  shook  as  with  the 
throb  of  a  volcano.  A  wild  glare  lighted  up  the  scene  ior  one  mo- 
ment, and  was  then  succeeded  by  pitchy  darkness.  Hoases  were  top- 
pled down  miles  away,  and  not  a  living  thing,  even  in  remote  places, 
could  keep  its  feel.  The  air  whs  filled  with  a  rain  of  ploughshares, 
grave-stones,  and  marble  l>alts,  intermixed  with  the  heads,  limbs,  and 
bodies  of  what  had  been  human  beings.  Slabs  of  granite,  vomited  by 
the  flaming  ship,  were  found  afterwards  at  a  league's  distance,  and 
buried  deep  in  the  earth.  A  thousand  soldiers  were  destroyed  in  a 
second  of  time ;  many  of  them  being  torn  to  shreds,  beyond  the  sem- 
blance of  humanity. 
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"  Richebour^  disajipeared,  and  was  not  found  until  several  dttye 
later,  when  his  body  was  discovered,  doubled  around  an  iron  chain, 
which  hung  from  one  of  the  bridge-boaU  in  the  cenlro  of  the  river. 
Hie  veteran  Roblee,  Seigneur  de  Billy,  a  Portuguese  officer  of  emi- 
nent service  and  high  military  rank,  was  also  destroyed.  Months 
afterwards,  bis  body  was  discovered  adhering  to.  the  timber-work  of 
the  bridge,  upon  the  ultimate  removal  of  that  structure,  and  was  oaly 
recognized  by  a  peculiar  gold  chain  which  be  habitually  wore.  Farma 
him'self  was  thrown  to  the  groun4,  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  shoulder 
from  a  dying  stake.  The  page,  who  was  behind  him,  carrying  hia 
helmet,  fell  dead  without  a  wound,  killed  by  the  concussion  of  the 
air."    Vol  I.  195, 196. 

A  breach  two  hundred  foet  in  width  had  been  effected.  A 
passage  was  made  for  the  fleet  which  lay  below,  ready  to  bear  up 
at  once  to  the  scene  of  action,  to  smite  out  of  existence  what 
yet  remained  of  the  wonderful  stracture,  and  carry  relief  and 
triumph  to  Antwerp.  But  now  the  eri)  genius  of  the  city  re- 
gains the  ascendant.  Through  the  imbecility  of  Admiral  Jacob- 
zoon,  the  whole  a&ir,  thus  far  successful  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tion, proved  a  wretched  fitilure.  He  was  to  send  a  barge,  after 
the  explosion,  to  ascertun  the  effect,  and,  if  a  breach  had  been 
effected,  to  iire  a  rocket  as  a  signal.  He  despatched  the  barge, 
but  before  any  facts  could  bo  known  ran  away  to  the  city.  The 
bargemen,  a^ted  with  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  were  airaid  to 
go  near  the  bridge,  and  "  came  back  with  the  lying  report  that 
nothing  had  been  accomplished."  Parma,  nnappalled  by  the 
vast  disaster,  though  momentarily  expecting  an  attack  which, 
had  it  been  made,  would  have  annihilated  his  remaining  force, 
set  about  fortifying  his  position,  and  before  morning  had  put 
himself  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence.  It  was  three  days  be- 
fore the  esact  truth  was  known  to  the  enraged  Antwerpersj 
and  by  that  time  Alexander  was  able  to  bid  them  defiance 
againi 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  in  detail  the  vivid  and  powerAil 
descriptions  of  two  or  three  subsequent  actions  in  this  memo- 
rable siege.  Too  late  the  burghers  saw  their  mistake  in  the 
matter  of  the  dykes,  and  even  the  butchers  consented  to  the 
piercing  of  the  Kowenstyn.  But  the  argus-eyed  Alexander 
was  too  watchful  for  them.     He  saw  as  well  as  they  that  the 
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removal  of  tliis  great  barrier  woold  tender  his  gigantic  efforts 
at  the  bridge  and  elsewhere  abortive.  He  occupied  and  forti6ed 
the  dyke.  The  Dutch  troops  tried  to  retake  it.  They  made  a 
splendid  fight,  but  were  repulsed.  Again  they  concerted  an 
ingenious  scheme  for  occupying  it,  wliich  was  nearly  successful. 
They  had  even  broken  through  the  embankment,  and  the  floods 
were  pouring  in.  The  enterprise  seemed  complete,  and  the 
relief  of  the  city  accomplished.  St.  Aldegonde  and  Hoheplo 
who  had  been  in  the  battle,  bad  already  hastened  to  Antwerp 
with  the  news  of  the  great  triumph  ;  and  the  whole  town  went 
into  an  ecstasy  of  banquets  and  other  celebrations.  But  the 
discomfited  Spaniards  rallied  again ;  and  after  one  of  the  fiercest 
and  bravest  encounters  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Netherland 
tragedy,  the  patriots  were  dislodged,  the  dyke  repaired,  and  the 
isolation  of  Antwerp  hopelessly  fixed.  The  important  strong- 
hold was  soon  after  surrendered.  Discord,  stupidity,  and  imbe- 
cility on  the  one  side,  with  consammate  genius,  vast  courage, 
and  wonderful  energy  embodied  in  a  single  man  on  the  other, 
had  accomplished  the  fall  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of 
Europe.     Its  grandeur  was  irrecoverably  lost. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  fiicts  set  forth  in  this  histoiy  is, 
the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  revolted  provinces  after  a 
tremendous  war  of  twenty  years  with  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  the  globe.  Very  instructive,  too,  is  the  contrast  of  these 
provinces  with  those  which  had  either  been  conquered,  or  had 
submitted  themselves  to  the  authority  of  Spain.  The  docks 
and  basins  of  Antwerp,  **  where  twenty-five  hundred  ships  had 
once  been  counted,  were  empty  ;  grass  was  growing  in  its  streets ; 
its  industrious  population  had  vanished;  and  the  Jesuits  had 
returned  in  swarms."  It  was  the  same  throughout  the  obe- 
dient provinces. 

"  CoDunerce,  manufactures,  agricullare,  were  djing  lingering  deaths. 
The  tbriflf  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens,  which  had  been  a  proverb 
and  woader  of  industry,  were  hecoming  wildernesBes.  The  demand 
for  their  produce  by  the  opulent  and  thriving  dties,  which  had  been 
the  workshops  of  the  world,  was  gone.  Foraging  bands  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  mercenaries,  bad  succeeded  to  the  famous  tramp  of  the 
artisans  and  mechanics,  which  had  alien  been  likened  to  an  army ;  but 
these  new  customers  were  less  profitable  to  the  gardeners  and  farmers. 
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The  clothiers,  the  fullere,  tlie  tapeatry-woiters,  the  weavers,  the  cut. 
lers,  had  all  wandered  awaj ;  and  the  cities  of  Holland,  Friesland,  and 
of  England,  were  growiog  skilful  and  rich  hj  the  lessons  and  the 
industry  of  the  exiles  to  whom  they  afforded  a  home.  There  were 
villages  and  small  towns  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  that  had  been 
literally  depopulated.  Large  districls  of  country  had  gone  to  waste, 
and  caoe'hrakes  and  squalid  morasses  usurped  the  place  of  yellow 
harvest-fields.  The  fox,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  wolf,  infested  the 
abandoned  homes  of  the  peasantry;  children  could  not  walk  in  safety 
in  the  neighborhood  even  of  the  larger  cities ;  wolves  littered  their 
young  in  the  deserted  farm-houses.  Two  hundred  persons  in  the  winter 
of  1S86-7  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  outskirts  of  GhenL" 
U.  K.  Vol.  U.  128-9. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  States  which  still  asserted  their 
freedom  of  foreign  control, 

"  Population  was  rapidly  increasing,  property  rapidly  advancing  in 
value,  labor  in  active  demand.  Famine  was  impossible  to  a  stale 
which  commanded  the  ocean.  No  corn  grew  in  Zeeland  and  Holland, 
bnt  their  ports  were  the  granary  of  the  world.  The  fisheries  were  a 
mine  of  wealth  almost  equal  to  the  famous  Fotosi  with  which  the  com- 
mercial world  was  then  ringing.  Their  commerce  with  the  Baltic 
nations  was  enormous.     In  one  month  eight  hundred  vessels  left  their 

havens  for  the  eastern  porta  alone ; the  rebellious  provinces 

were  driving  a  most  profitable  trade  with  Spain  and  the  Spanish  pos- 

'  sessions,  in  spite  of  their  revolutionary  war.     The  mines  of  Peru  and 

Mexico  were  as  fertile  for  the  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders  as  for  the 

Spaniards  themselves.     The  war  paid  for  the  war."  —  Ibid.  p.  133. 

It  b  passing  strange  that  an  alliance  so  proBtable  to  both  na- 
tions and  so  requisite  to  the  right  decision  of  the  great  contest, 
as  that  between  England  and  the  Netherlands,  should  hare  been 
so  long  delayed,  and  then  still  longer  rendered  nugatory,  by  the 
parsimony,  vain  hope  of  peace,  and  the  petty  caprices  of  a 
really  great  sovereign ;  by  mutual  jealousies,  vain  stickling  for 
empty  dignity,  and  by  a  virulent  party-spirit.  We  have  seen 
with  what  enthusiasm  Leicester  was  welcomed.  We  have  seen, 
too,  how  violently  the  great  Qneen  resented  his  acceptance  of 
the  governmental  power,  and  how  her  conduct  under  the  infla- 
euce  of  this  resentment  rendered  him  suspected  by  the  Nether- 
landers.     It  was  aufBcient  of  itself  to  produce  utter  alienation  of 
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feeling  between  parties  who  needed  to  act  in  the  utmost  harmony 
and  sympathy.  The  condact  of  Leicester  still  more  thoroughly 
diverted  the  confidence  of  the  leading  Dutch  statesmen,  and 
occasioned  the  formation  of  factions  between  whom  the  bitterest 
animosity  was  excited.  The  keen  Spanish  general  was  not  alow 
to  take  advantage  of  these  iacts,  and  notwithstanding  the  almost 
desperate  condition  of  his  own  troops,  and  the  great  lack  of 
needful  appliances,  he  was  slowly  advancing  towards  the  subju- 
gation of  the  rebellious  provinces.  In  military  affiurs  the  Eng- 
lish lord  was  no  match  for  the  Italian  prince.  In  the  midst 
of  these  complicated  afiairs,  Leicester  was  seized  with  a  desire 
to  visit  England.  Serious  as  it  would  have  been  merely  to  leave 
the  country  at  such  a  crisis  without  any  head,  it  were  less  seri- 
ous than  the  arrangements  which  he  made  for  its  government 
during  his  absence ;  especially  those  by  which  he  committed 
two  of  the  most  important  posts  to  already  suspected  officers, 
who  in  due  time  betrayed  them  to  Parma.  This  of  course 
widened  the  breach  between  the  two  nations.  The  quarrel  of 
Leicester  and  the  States  waxed  hotter  all  the  while  the  former 
was  in  England.  All  sorts  of  animosities  were  thereby  excited 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  these  were  still  more  inflamed  by  two 
or  three  mischief-making  agents  of  the  governor. 

"  Here,  then,  were  Deventer  and  Leicester  plotting  to  overthrow 
the  goveroment  of  the  States ;  the  States  and  Hohenlo  arming  against 
Leicester ;  the  extreme  democratic  party  threatening  to  go  over  to  the 
Spaniards  within  three  months ;  the  Earl  accused  of  attempting  the 
life  of  Hohenlo ;  Hohenlo  offering  to  shed  Ihe  last  drop  of  his  blood 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Queen  Elizabeth  giving  orders  to  throw  Ho- 
henlo into  prison  as  a  traitor ;  Councillor  Wilkes  trembling  for  hie  life 
at  die  hands  both  of  Leicester  and  Hohenlo ;  and  Buckhurat  doing 
his  best  to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  imploring  her  majesty  in  vain  to 
send  over  money  to  help  on  the  war,  and  to  save  her  soldiers  from 
starving."  — U.  N.  Vol.  II.  p.  237. 

After  an  absence  of  six  months  Leicester  returned,  but  his 
administration  was  marked  with  the  same  imprudence  and  party 
spirit  as  before.  Up  to  the  date  when  he  resigned  his  office, 
which  he  did  in  no  long  time  after,  the  Engli^  alliance  had 
done  little  for  the  Netherlands. 
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Most  &tal  to  all  hopes  of  success,  as  well  as  a  continual  source 
of  powerful  irritation,  was  the  negotiation  for  peace  in  which 
the  English  government  had  indulged,  with  intended  secrecy  at 
first,  but  afterwards  more  openly,  from  almost  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  alliance.  The  Queen  and  most  of  ber  min- 
isters were  intensely  averse  to  war,  apparently  on  account  of  its 
expense.  The  overtures  of  peace  on  the  part  of  England  were 
eagerly  encouraged  by  Farnese,  to  whom  they  were  made ;  and 
he  made  reiterated  and  most  solemn  asseverations  of  his  sincere 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  amicable  relations.  Yet  he  was  at 
the  very  time  the  chief  agent  in  one  of  the  vastest  plans  ever 
laid,  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  the  dethronement  of  its 
monarch.  The  gigantic  duplicity  and  audacious  lying  which 
were  practised  by  Alexander  in  these  negotiations,  makes  us 
almost  forget  the  in&my  of  the  hypocrisy  in  contemplating  the 
grandeur  of  its  proportions.  But  it  was  kept  up  till  the  very 
moment  when  be  expected  the  arrival  of  the  Invincible  Armada 
and  his  own  summons  to  lead  his  troops  to  Lfondon  and  take 
possession  of  that  kingdom  in  the  name  of  Philip ! 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  In  his  fine  panoramic  view  of 
the  expedition  of  the  Armada,  its  battles,  its  defeat,  and  the  dis- 
asti-ons  termination  of  a  project  of  so  many  years'  formation, 
and  so  costly  an  outlay.  The  description  is  the  most  satisiac- 
tory  we  have  ever  seen.  The  present  volumes  close  very  nearly 
with  the  close  of  this  great  enterprise ;  and  we  wait  with  impa- 
tience for  the  remaining  chapters  of  a  history  which  more 
strongly  than  ever  substantiates  the  truth  of  a  proposition  of 
late  more  and  more  believed,  that  "  the  history  of  the  world  is 
the  history  of  Christianity." 
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ARTICLE  III. 
THE  BATTLE  [OF  THE  BOOKS. 

1.  Recejit  Inqairiet  in  Theology,  by  eminent  Englitk  Ckurchnen ; 

being  "  E»»ay»  and  Revietei."  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  D.D.  Fourth  Amer- 
ican edition.  12mo.  pp.  xiv.,  498.  Boeton :  Walker, 
Wise  4;  Co.     1862. 

2.  TractK  for  Prieatt  and  People.     By  rarious  Writers,     Sec- 

ond edition.  12mo.  pp.  viii.,  872.  1862.  (Same  Pub- 
lishers.) 

3.  Relies  to  "  E»»ay»  and  Reviewt."  .  .  •  With  a  Preface  by 

the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  &c.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  x,,  516. 
Oxford  and  London :  John  Henry  &  James  Parker.    1862. 

4.  Aids  to  Faith :  a  Series  of  Theological  Etioya.     By  several 

Writers.  Being  a  Reply  to  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  Ed- 
ited by  William  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bi^op  of  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol.  12mo.  pp.  538.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  4  Co.     1862. 

We  devoted  an  article  to  the  first  of  this  &mily-circle  in  our 
former  volume,  at  page  261.  It  certainly  must  be  considered 
quite  a  stimulative  work ;  for  the  progeny  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  review-articles  which  have  sprung  oat  of  its  publication  — 
is  already  of  a  patriarchal  count.  If  the  notice  thus  taken  of 
it  were  really,  for  the  most  part,  a  defence  set  up  agunst  its  in- 
dividual assault  upon  the  Christian  faith,  we  should  say  that  the 
attention  so  bestowed  were  greatly  disproportionate  to  its  merits. 
Its  papers  are  neither  marked  by  originality,  strength,  or  any 
sort  of  convincing  power.  They  are  little  else  than  the  old 
English  deism,  vrritten  down  to  the  present  times,  with  conti- 
nental annotations  and  emendations  —  the  last  style  of  respec- 
table "free  thinking"  airing  its  well-bred  manners  in  the  bands 
and  cassock  of  the  Church  which  pays  ita  salary  to  preach  just 
the  contrary  sentiments. 
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Beyond  the  largest  pretensions  of  these  '  Essays  and  Reviews,' 
however,  the  subject  of  Christian  hehef  has  an  ever-living  value 
of  its  own,  which  more  than  justifies  all  the  lahor  devoted  to  it 
in  the  controversy  now  going  on  over  this  &nious  volume.  As 
the  essayists  and  reviewers  put  their  ohservations  and  arguments 
into  several  brief  and  disconnected  dissertations,  so  their  oppo- 
nents have  followed  the  same  plan  in  the  works  above  indicated. 
This  gives  the  whole  discussion  a  fragmentary  character,  unfa- 
vorable to  completeness  of  treatment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  relieves  the  matter  of  a  wearisome  prolixity,  and  gives  it 
a  better  chance  of  a  popular  reading.  It  is  evident  that  the 
writers,  on  both  sides,  desire  a  wider  than  merely  learned  and 
scholarly  hearing.  "  For  the  debate  (as  Mr.  Hughes  says,  in 
one  of  these  papers)  has  come  down  to  the  every-day,  working 
world.  Men  and  women,  occupied  with  the  common  work  of 
life  —  who  are  earning  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
and  marrying,  and  brin^g  up  children,  and  struggling,  and  sin- 
ning, and  repenting  —  feel  that  the  questions  which  schools 
men  are  discussing,  are  somehow  their  questions." 

Mr.  Hughes  is  right.  The  '  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,' 
which  this  gentleman,  of  *  Tom  Brown '  reputation,  opens,  is  an 
attempt  to  build  a  dyke  against  this  ocean  of  German  unbe- 
lief upon  the  sandy  and  flat  lands  of  the  Broad  Church  catho- 
licity. It  is  rather  a  review  of  the  reviewers  of  the  '  Essays  and 
Reviews,'  than  a  refutation  of  that  work ;  and  in  its  zeal  against 
the  opponents  of  the  essayists,  it  becomes  their  frequent  apolo- 
gist. It  has  no  fears  that  these  bold  speculators  will  do  any 
special  harm  ;  has  much  hope  that  their  shaking  the  old  oak  of 
the  Christian  creeds  will  fix  it  the  more  firmly,  which  doubtless 
will  he  the  case,  but  with  no  thanks  to  this  effort  to  pull  it  up 
by  the  roots.  "  What  I  do  fear  (writes  Mr.  Hughes)  is  the 
dishonesty  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  put  them 
down,  and  to  stifle  free  inquiry."  This  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  volume.  It  would  find  and  occupy  a  Jutte-miHeu,  where, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  is  none. 

These  gentlemen  decline  to  draw  the  line  between  their  posi- 
tion and  "  the  seven "  as  between  believers  and  unbelievers. 
They  think  this  illiberal,  and,  as  we  presume,  the  denial  of 
Intimate  investigation.     We  see  not  to  what  else  they  should 
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apply  this  censure ;  for  the  legal  processes  to  deprive  the  essay- 
ists and  reviewers  of  their  benefices  in  the  Chnrch  of  England, 
would  seem  to  an  outsider  a  simple  business  remedy  to  stop  a 
party  who  has  broken  a  contract  from  appropriating  any  longer 
its  avails.  But  holding  the  above  charitable  view  of  their  err- 
ing brethren,  they  probably  regard  all  this  as  persecution.  So 
their  handling  of  tlie  points  in  debate  is  feeble  and  inconclusive. 
Their  argument,  like  Agag,  walks  delicately.  What  they  do 
say  is  oflen  well  enough  ;  but  it  omits  tav  too  much  of  positive 
truth  to  give  it  strength  and  triumph.  The  paper  on  the 
'Atonement'  singularly  illustrates  this.  It  is  indeed  a  "sac- 
rifice;" but  only  in  the  sense  of  a  thank-of&ring  of  human 
nature,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  to  God,  for  mankind,  Thit  is 
the  propittatitm.  Its  connection  with  the  Divine  justice  is  too 
equivocal  to  justify  any  direct  statement  The  article  belongs 
to  the  "negative  theology;"  so  much  so  that  another  hand 
finds  it  necessary  to  supplement  it  with  a  declaration  that 
Christ  does  give  us  deliverance  from  sin  and  punishment,  but 
not  in  any  actual  sense  of  ransom,  redemption,  satisfaction  to 
God's  offended  government.  The  "  postscript "  to  this  paper, 
(being  its  third  part,)  concerning  "  the  pacifying  of  God's 
wrath,"  strikes  us  as  the  most  puerile  piece  of  misconception 
and  empty  exegesis  which  we  have  recently  encountered.  It 
contains,  however,  an  interesting  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
showing  how  Pauline  was  the  theology  of  the  first  fr^mers  of 
the  Articles  of  the  English  Church.  In  the  copy  of  1562, 
the  phrase  "pacifying  God's  wrath"  stands  where  the  term 
"  propitiation "  was  substituted  in  the  text  of  1571.  The 
earlier  form  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  literal  translation 
of  the  latter ;  and  so  it  was  understood  by  the  primitive 
Churchmen,  whatever  dilated  sense  some  of  their  successors 
may  now  put  upon  it.  Neither  expression,  as  any  tolerably 
intelligent  Sunday-school  scholar  should  know,  implies  the  afn 
peasing  of  implacable  resentment  in  God  ;  but  this  —  the 
aatisiying  the  demands  of  a  firm  and  stem  judicial  disappro- 
bation of  sin,  and  of  a  determination  that  it  shall  not  go  un- 
punished. 

These  '  Tracts '  do  not  set  aside  tho  miraclet  of  the  Testa- 
ments ;  they  wish  to  protect  them  from  their  impugners.     But 
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the^  are  pointedlj  severe  against  the  *  miracle-wonhippers '  — 
a  class  of  people  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  this  side 
the  water.  Miracles  are  to  be  conceded ;  but  they  seem  to 
these  critics  to  have  been  of  small  serrice  in  authenticating 
the  revelation  of  God,  which  can  only  be  certified  by  its  irnita 
in  the  heart  and  life.  It  is  difficult  to  6nd  their  jastification  io 
these  pages,  or  a  definite  conception  of  what  they  were.  There 
are  some  good  observations  here,  as,  that  '^the  Scriptures 
know  nothing  of  a  revelation  received  independenUy  of  its 
contents  because  attested  by  miracles."  (p.  178.)  Also,  that 
"any  conversion  or  adhesion  to  His  cause  which  rested  rather 
on  the  impression  produced  by  supernatural  power  than  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  truth  in  the  heart,  was  studiously  repelled 
by  our  Lord."  (p.  175.)  We  do  not  copy  the  italicizing 
of  this  whole  sentence,  because,  so  &r  from  conveying  to  us 
any  new-discovered  idea,  it  only  repeats  a  thought  which  has 
long  been  domesticated  in  our  mind.  Mr.  Manrice  tells  us, 
moreover,  and  truly,  that  the  denying  the  personal  will  of  God, 
as  the  supreme  cause,  is  to  &11  back  on  the  deified  powers  of 
matter ;  and  in  rejecting  Christianity  we  must  inevitably  inau- 
gurate a  new,  and  more  portentous  form  of  idolatry  than  ever 
cursed  the  world.  We  regret  that  a  volume  which  expresses 
many  important  truths  in  a  very  vigorous  way,  should  have 
crippled  itself  by  tiie  fear,  in  its  authors,  of  being  thought  un- 
charitaUe,  or  shall  we  say  —  "  evangelical." 

The  hint  thus  adventured  takes  a  demonstrative  form  in  the 
papers  entiUed,  '  The  Boundaries  of  the  Church,'  and  '  The 
Message  of  the  Church.'  The  writer  of  the  first  of  these  sufB- 
dently  committal  pieces,  iterates  and  reiterates  the  assertion 
ezultingly,  that "  there  is  scarce  a  mode  of  English  opinion  which 
does  not  find  its  representative  and  exponent  among  those 
who  minbter  and  who  teach  in  her  name;"  that  doctrines 
are  preached  by  these,  "  which,  except  for  mere  technicalities, 
could  have  been  delivered  in  a  Roman  basilica,  or,  on  the  other 
band,  have  been  heard  with  approval  in  Geneva  itself;"  that 
"  there  is  scarce  a  [^ase  of  Christian  &ith  which  may  not  be, 
as  there  is  scarce  one  which  it  not,  held  within  the  Church 
c£  England."  We  should  not  limit  this  statement,  broad  as 
it  is,  to  phases  of  the  "  Christian  &ith,"  with  the  explanation 
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of^^  in  this  essay  and  the  next,  upon  the  central  topics  of 
Inspiration,  the  Atonement,  Future  Punishment,  Prophecy; 
but  should  say  that  not  a  little  teaching,  outside  that  circle, 
finds  a  hearing  from  ita  pnlptts,  itself  being  the  witness.  For 
instance  ;  "  Prophecy  is  increasingly  considered  as  the  preacb- 
icg  of  the  men  of  old,  with  only  such  reference  to  the  fiitnre  as 
there  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  words  of  those  who,  having 
learnt  to  undei-stand  God's  dealings  in  the  present,  understand 
also  by  analogy  what  will  be  His  dealings  under  like  circum- 
stances in  the  future."  (p.  238.}  This  is  slack-twisted  enou^ 
for  the  very  extreme  Uft.  And  the  whole  of  this  doctrinal  mis- 
cellany is  held  together  by  the  **  rubrics,"  and  the  canomcally 
selected  scripture-^readings,  including  excerpts  from  the  Apocry- 
pha, which  latter  liberty  particniarly  cultivates  an  unexampled 
magnanimity.  We  are  not  surprised,  after  this,  to  find  the 
Tenemble  discovery  repeated,  that  "  the  darker  side  of  Calvin- 
ism "  is  responsible  for  much  of  modem  infidelity,  the  effectual 
escape  fromwhich  is  to  believe  that  a  thoroughly  irreligious 
person  is  as  really  a  child  of  God,  as  is  any  regenerated  soul 
which  says  *'Our  Father ;"  that  human  depravity  is  not  the 
alienation  of  the  fellen  from  God,  as  the  church-creeds  affirm  ; 
and  that  "  the  proclamation  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  pre- 
cedes and  explains  the  proclamation  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty." 
(p.  275.)  We  have  long  had  this  sort  of  unsnrpliced  divinity 
both  sowed  and  harvested  among  us.  Its  cast  phrases  are  as 
stale  as  the  remainder  biscuit  of  a  round-the-world  voyage. 
Doubtless  these  writers  suppose  that  they  are  doing  good  sei^ 
vice  to  ChristiaDity  by  building  this  dam  of  rushes  against  the 
swollen  torrent  of  modem  misbelief.  We  respect  their  inten- 
tions, and  honor  their  manifest  kindliness  (of  which  we  know 
something  experimentally)  towards  earnest  and  honest  souls 
befogged  in  religions  scepticnsm.  Bat,  with  the  beat  feelings  in 
the  world  for  these  quaai-friends  of  our  holy  fiuth,  we  must  go 
further  to  find  a  cfaampicmship  of  its  assaulted  barriers  which 
can  command  onr  confidence. 

The  third  volume  on  onr  list  takes  the  shape  of  a  direct  re- 
plication to  each  of  the  seven  sections  of  '  Blssays  and  Reviews.* 
It  speaks  from  the  platform  of  the  High  Church.  The  moat 
eloquent  of  its  cleigy,  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Kahop  of  Oxf<»*d, 
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mtroducea  it  with  a  short  snd  neirons  prdace,  in  which  he 
very  properly  says,  that  the  objections  to  the  Christian  ajsteta 
which  it  refates  are  crnly  the  revival  of  old  errorg,  the  proper 
remedy  for  which  is  not  bo  mnch  a  minnte  reply  to  every  ca[H 
tions  casniBtry,  '*  in  which  repugnance  to  all  fixed  belief  of  dog- 
mas as  haying  been  directly  communicated  by  God  to  man,  ie 
ttpt  to  vent  itself ; "  but  "  a  strengthening  the  deep  foundations 
of  the  feith  "  by  independent  and  thorough  discussion.  We 
agree  with  him  in  this  mudi  better  than  iu  his  solicitude  to 
show,  that  the  new  Oxford  movement,  which  he  and  his  co- 
laborers  gird  themselves  to  withstand,  is  not  a  natural  and  logical 
reaction  from  the  other  Oztbrd  movement  of  twen^  years  ago. 
We  appreciate  the  bishop's  desire  to  stave  off  this  conclasion ; 
but  the  good  service  which  this  ample  and  elaborate  volume 
promises  to  a  mnch  worthier  cause  than  that,  will  not  nearly 
balance  the  damage  done  in  that  qoarter  to  spiritual  religion,  in 
former  days,  through  the  absurd  resurrection  of  a  semi-popish 
ecclesiastical  regime.  The  bow  bent  the  ffirthest  files  back 
with  die  strongest  recoil.  Saying  this,  we  question  not  that 
this  recent  reanimation  of  clerical  unbelief  is  also  the  "  stealing 
over  the  sky  of  the  lurid  Kghts  which  shall  be  shed  profusely 
around  the  great  Antichrist." 

The  bishop's  demand  for  the  suppression  of  this  kind  of  scep- 
tical propagandism  within  the  bounds  of  the  church,  by  strin- 
gent authority,  is  just.  It  is  precisely  the  doctrine  which  we 
have  aigued  at  length  in  former  numbers,  — that  if  men  wish 
to  upheave  the  doctrines  of  their  professed  &ith,  they  shall  un- 
frock themselves  of  the  vestments  of  that  profession  before  they 
do  it.  It  is  none  too  strong  a  use  of  language  to  say,  that 
**  honest  men,  who  are  bound  by  voluntary  obligations  to  teach 
the  Christian  revelation  as  the  tmtli  of  God,"  cannot  write  such 
books  as  these  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  until  they  have  stepped 
£ur]y  off  their  present  foundation  into  the  outside  arena.  It  is 
time,  by  the  strong  logic  of  the  common  conscience,  for  men  to 
vacate  my  religious  pulpit  whose  volumes  are  bought  up  by 
infidel  clubs,  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  let  out  to  the  populace 
to  be  read  at  a  penny  an  essay.  —  Vide  p.  122. 

This  collection  of  'Replies'  is  learned,  witty,  and  caustic. 
It  contains  some  able  specimens  of  controversial  writing ;  now 
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nicely  dissecting  its  subject,  and  anon  levelling  an  antagonist 
with  a  heavy  clab.  Dr.  Temple's  '  Colossal  Man,'  for  instance, 
is  shortened  at  both  extremities  in  an  amusingly  unceremoni- 
ous way.  This  theory  of  the  "  Elducation  of  the  World," 
throogh  merely  intellectual  and  social  forces,  is  convicted  of  a 
ungular  confusion  of  ideas  and  systems  in  the  brain,  not  of  its 
projector,  for  it  is  a  very  old  story,  bat  of  its  present  re-argaer. 
How  &r  the  '  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School '  is  fcom  having 
finished  his  own  education,  be  has  strikingly  displayed.  A 
timely  light  is  also  thrown  upon  Bunaen's  claims  as  a  guide  in 
biblical  science.  '  Self-confident,  rash  in  speculation  even  be- 
yond most  of  his  countrymen,'  he  was  totally  spoiled  by  the 
praises  of  his  party.  His  opinions  are  often  beneath  criticism. 
Thus,  he  applies  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  to  Jeremiah  as 
the  "  sheep  dumb  before  its  shearers  ; "  only  a  litUe  more  ab- 
surd than  the  interpretation  of  the  same  Messianic  prediction 
by  his  eulogist.  Dr.  Williams,  as  denoting  "  collective  Israel ; " 
who  rather  prefers  this  to  the  other  sense,  but  b  not  very 
particular.  Neither  are  original  in  these  opinions,  since  many 
more  similar  attempts  to  destroy  the  Messianic  character  of  this 
prophecy  can  be  found  in  the  Jewish  polemical  writers.  They 
had  an  object  in  this  special-pleading  exegesis.  But  why  a 
Christian  should  follow  their  vagaries  is  quite  inconceivable. 
Williams  is  pilloried  for  gross  ignorance  in  his  statements ;  and 
BO  are  Powell  and  Jowett.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  writ- 
ten eurrente  calamo,  without  troubling  themselves  to  turn  to  au- 
^orities.  We  have  never  seen  the  disgusting  efirontery  c^  the 
Germanizing  exegetes  better  shown  up  than  in  some  of  these 
pages: — "'mieday  St.  Matthew  and  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
were  up,  the  next  day,  St.  Luke,  and  then  an  ori^nal  gospel ; 
and  the  fourth  day,  St.  Mark ;  one  day,  Deuteronomy  was  a 
late  book,  the  next,  it  was  an  early  one,'  and-so-fortii."  .  .  . 
"  If  one  Isuah  or  one  Daniel  will  not  solve  the  question  satia- 
&ctorily,  take  two  " .—  is  the  rule  by  which  to  work  out  the 
prophetic  problems.*  The  indorser  of  all  this,  and  much  more, 
ia  an  English  theological  professor  and  divine  who  prays  to  the 
"  holy,  blessed,  and  glonous  Trinity,  three  persons  in  one  God ; " 

*  Compare,  >1k>,  '  Aldt  [o  yalth,'  pp.  aai-118,  for  ftutber  ■pcelmeni  of  thlt  irrer- 
•mnt  trifling  on  Ilia  Eloblitic  and  JahoTlitic  conlroTany,  aod  of  iti  nttor  lack  of  Mlf- 
MHuldencj. 
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but  these  to  him  are  only  "  expresaions  of  a  Triad,  which  vmj 
be  represented  as  will,  wisdom,  and  love ;  as  light,  radiance, 
and  warmth ;  as  fonnt^n,  stream,  and  united  flow ;  as  mind, 
thought,  and  consdousnev  ;  as  pwson,  word,  and  life;  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ; "  *  —  we  are  tempted  to  add,  and  wh;- 
not  also  as  a;,  ^,  and  z  1 

The  author  of  the  paper  on  *  Miracles '  clears  away  a  large 
amount  oC  rubbish  from  this  topic  studiously  piled  over  it  by 
Prof.  Powell  and  others.  Among  other  things,  he  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  Pascal's  "  thought,"  that  miracles  confirm  the  doc- 
trine, and  doctrines  confirm  the  miracle ;  words  "which,  though 
they  are  per^tly  true  if  taken  righdy,"  are  liable  to  have  an 
"nnaound  sense  put  npon  them."  Both  ideas  are  biblical. 
The  miracle  attests  the  doctrine:  —  "Rabbi,  we  know  that 
thoa  art  a  teacher  come  from  God ;  for  no  one  'feao  do  the 
miracles  tliat  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  The  doc- 
trine must  try  the  miracle :  — "  To  the  law  and  to  the  test^ 
mony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  l^ht  in  them,"  be  their  signs  and  wonders  what 
they  may.  This  is  reastming  "in  a  vicious  circle"  only  to 
^ose  who  judge  of  spiritual  things  on  merely  natural  principle*. 
We  shall  recnr  to  this  theme  in  noticing  the  next  volume. 

The  treatise  on  '  The  Idea  of  a  National  Church,'  hunta 
down,  in  true  English  style,  Mr.  Vicar  Wilson's  fox  of  '  Mnl- 
litudinism,'  or  generalized  reli^on.  It  is  a  myth  m(««  shadowy 
ihan  Hamlet's  ghost.  It  organizes  its  church  of  the  future  on 
the  fidlacy  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do,  except  in^j-ectly, 
wiUi  individual  sonls,  but  operates  for  and  through  masses  of 
people,  addressing  to  communities  commands,  and  setting  up 
for  th«n  standards  of  character,  which  men  and  women  in  de- 
tul  cannot,  and  are  not  expected  to  reach.  This  is  the  loosest 
laititudinarianism.  It  is  contrary  to  boraan  consdousneas  of 
obligation  ;  to  common  sense,  for  the  whole  can  be  only  as  are 
its  parts ;  to  the  word  of  God.  It  makes  morality  and  religion 
alike  impossible,  except  as  a  joint^tock  a£hir.  Its  creed  is  thia: 
*<■  What  the  Multitude  shall  in  future  be  pleased  to  hold  shall 
be  the  Christianity  of  the  age  of  the  future."  Every  one's  scrip- 
tore  shall  be  whatever  oommends  itself  to  the  '  verifying  fincnlty ' 
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of  the  indiTidiial  reader  or  thinker.  The  only  unity  of  such  a 
church  most  be  its  total  indifierence  to  its  own  belief.  To 
state  snch  a  thesis  ought  to  utterly  extinguish  it.  It  is  litde 
more  than  the  resuscitation  of  Semler's  abandoned  theory  of 
*  accommodation '  to  contemporary  prejudices  ;  that  b,  that 
Christ  and  the  inapired  penmen  did  not  mean  what  they  said 
or  wrote,  but  merely  laid  themselves  out  to  humor  the  preju- 
dices and  whims  of  the  people  around ;  consequently,  we  may 
read  their  words  forwards,  or  backwards,  or  crosswise,  or  any- 
how, to  suit  ourselves,  and  yet  all  belong  to  the  church  of 
Christ ;  which  insults  him  to  the  &ce,  if  thus  appropriating  his 
name.  To  defend  substantially  these  views.  Prof.  Jowett  brings 
forth  his  hermeneutical  casuistry  in  the  piece  on  '  The  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,'  which  finds  a  summary  demolition  in 
the  last  paper  of  this  volume,  by  Canon  Wordsworth  of  West- 
minster. The  doctor's  sword-play  is  as  dexterous  as  his  heavy 
ordnance  is  e^ctive.  His  irony  is  keen,  and  his  shells  explode 
in  the  centre  of  his  adversaiy's  camp.  A  prominent  feature  of 
all  the  contributions  reviewed  in  this  book  •—  their  studied  effort 
to  say  a  great  deal  more  than  they  can  be  proved  directly  to  have 
said  —  deserves  the  severe  censure  which  the  Canon  of  West- 
minster inflicts  upon  the  essay  under  his  treatment :  "  It  teems 
with  insinuations.  It  is  a  whispering  gallery  of  indistinct 
sounds  muttering  evil." 

In  a  less  polonical  style  the  *  Aids  to  Faith '  ranges  through 
a  umilar  list  of  topics ;  as  —  Miracles ;  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity ;  Prophecy ;  Ideology  and  Subscription  ;  the  Mosaic  Record 
of  Creation  ;  the  Pentateuch ;  Inspiration ;  Atononent ;  Bib- 
lical Interpretation.  Its  writers  represent  that  part  of  the 
"  Establishment"  which  is  marked  rather  by  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian life  than  by  a  zeal  for  ecclesiasticism.  Mr.  Mansel  dis- 
cusses miracles  in  fifty-two  pages  of  luminous  statement  and 
strougly-built  argument.  The  '  Essays  and  Reviews '  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  miraculous ;  just  as  it  is  self-evident  that  two 
and  two  are  not  five.  This  puts  the  point  plainly.  Mansel 
replies  that  these  supernatural,  or  more  correctiy,  superhuman 
acts,  are  the  appointed  proof  of  Christianity ;  that  they  cannot 
be  rejected  without  the  rejection  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
So,  Christ :  "  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  bath 
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power  npoD  earth  to  forgive  sins,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  take 
up  thy  conch  and  go  nnto  thy  house."  "  If  I,  with  the  finger 
of  God,  cast  out  devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
unto  yon,"  There  is  no  intermediate  theory  of  the  miraculous, 
between  die  actual  truth  of  its  reported  wonders  and  their  wil- 
ful and  necessarily  wicked  fabrication.  Hence  the  naturalistic 
explanations  of  Panlus,  and  the  later  mythical  expositions  of 
Strauss,  have  j^ven  way,  as  untenable  resting  places,  to  the 
bolder  and  more  consistent  conclnsiom  of  Brnno  Bauer,  that 
these  biblical  accounts  of  miracalous  interpositions,  are  dehb- 
erate  falsifications  of  history.  Where  this  puts  the  sacred  wit- 
nessee,  need  not  be  spoken.  But  sensible  people  will  not  numer- 
ously accept  this  length  of  infidelity  ;  therefore  Germany,  too, 
is  swinging  around,  by  an  inevitable  reactiou,  into  a  new  revival 
of  the  old  orthodoxy,  and  possibly  may  become  as  zealou^  once 
more  for  the  &ith,  as  it  has  latterly  been  for  it«  demolition. 

David  Hume  held  that  a  miracle  could  not  be  proved  by  tes- 
timony, but  did  not  afErm  its  absolute  impossibility.  Our  mod- 
em sceptics  have  narrowed  the  issue  to  this  categorical  negative. 
They  base  it  on  "  the  assumption  of  absolute  determinism," 
that  is,  positive  fatalistic  necessity.  The  laws  of  the  universe 
(say  they)  forbid  it.  But  this  is  mere  logomachy.  For  one 
of  the  taws  of  the  universe  is  the  existence  and  activity  of  fre^ 
will  in  man  by  the  evidence  of  consciousness,  and  in  Grod  by 
spiritual  analogy.  This  piovides  for  ten  thousand  daily  changes 
in  the  working  (^  physical  laws,  without  destroying  or  interrupt- 
ing them  ;  as  thus  —  you  see  a  stone  lying  in  your  path,  and 
becaase  you  please  to,  you  hurl  it  into  the  air.  It  makes  a 
curve  and  comes  down  some  rods  distant.  What  has  changed 
its  place  ?  '  Gravitation,  atmospheric  resistance,  and  your  firee- 
will  in  throwing  it  alofl — the  last  quite  as  essentially  as  the 
first  If  it  had  lain  still  the  laws  of  nature  would  have  been 
no  more  intact  than  in  its  removal  under  your  interfering 
agency.  Some  of  these  laws  are  subjected  to  our  free-will  to 
turn  them  to  our  purpose.  All  of  them  are  subject  to  God's 
au[areme  will  to  nee  them  as  he  chooses.  He  has  employed  a 
Bupwhuman  use  of  nature  for  the  authentication  of  moral  and 
religions  truth.  He  has  wrought  miracles  for  the  spiritual  ben- 
efit <^  men.    They  are  a  part  of  the  Divine  prc^ramme  for  the 
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salTation  of  our  race.  No  natural  law  is  anTthing  bat  God's 
working  in  and  through  nature ;  how  he  wilt  do  it,  is  for  him 
to  decide.  Moral  as  well  as  physical  considerations  come  into 
these  decisions.  The  former  interests  are  paramount  to  the  h.b- 
ter.  To  keep  the  material  universe  agoing  sim^y  for  its  own 
Bake,  is  a  futile  conception  (^  its  wor^  and  design.  It  is  a 
chest  of  tools  with  which  the  great  Artificer  builds  his  holy 
temple.  He  does  this  ordinarily  throogfa  the  appliances  of  hii 
special  providence.  But,  as  another  of  these  writers  well  re- 
marks, the  Btc^  from  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providaace 
to  a  belief  in  miracles  is  no  great  stride,  if  there  is  a  suffidoit 
reasan  to  take  it.  This  bdief  »  not,  of  course,  that  the  same 
cause,  working  at  different  pointe  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions, ever  did  or  can  produce  contrary  eSecte.  But  here  it 
the  important  consideratioo,  that  God  can  vary  the  conditions 
in  which  these  laws  of  nature  act,  indefinitely ;  can  put  spring 
upon  them  which  shall  alter  and  quite  reverse  deir  movement, 
at  his  pleasure.  The  q)here  of  the  miraculous  lies  outside  our 
cognition  of  the  capabilities  of  natural  causes  under  suptrhuman 
dictatirai.  It  may  at  length  be  found,  that  there  i$  no  more 
real  opposition  to  the  order  of  the  universe,  in  a  miimcle,  than 
in  any  instance  of  particular  providential  interposition.  "'The 
question  of  the  probability  of  a  miraculous  interposiUon,  is  sin^ 
ply  that  of  the  probability  of  a  revelation  being  given  at  all. 
In  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler  *  Revelation  il«elf  is  miracidona, 
and  miracles  are  the  proof  of  it.' "  (p.  39.}  The  mattor  may 
be  summed  up  thus : 

"  Their  possibility  cannot  be  denied  withont  denying  the  very 
nature  of  God  as  an  all-powerful  Being ;  their  probability  cannot  be 
questiooed  witbout  questioning  His  moral  perfections ;  and  their  oei^ 
tainty  as  matters  of  tad  can  only  be  invalidated  by  destroying  the 
very  foundations  of  all  human  testimony."  (p.  50.)  "How  mirades 
can  be  impossible,  unless  God  is  impossible,  it  seems  that  we  have  yet 
toleam."— p.  860. 

The  essays  on  '  Prophecy '  the  *  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,' 
and  the  'Pentateuch,'  are  packed  with  a  lai^  uoount  of 
thorongb  and  painstaking  scholarship.  Their  writers,  with 
exemplary  patience  and  perseverance,  apply  themselTes  to  the 
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task  of  re-anawaring  cavils,  and  ignorances,  and  honest  donbts, 
which  are  mostly  aa  aged  as  Celsns,  or  at  least  as  Collins  and 
Chubb.  Moses  and  the  prophets  are  manftilly  defended  against 
all  challengers,  and  frith  ample  snccess.  The  valae  and  the  lact 
of  the  historical  element  of  Christianity  is  ably  sustained.  The 
Egyptolc^ical  criticism  is  particuhirly  satisfactory ;  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  sceptics  based  upon  linguistic  and  ethnological 
speculations  are  easily  dissipated  into  thin  air.  The  careful 
erudition  and  excellent  judgment  of  the  Bev,  Geo.  Rawlinsoc, 
have  done  good  service  at  these  points.  The  views  of  atone- 
ment in  '  The  Death  of  Christ,'  show  a  refreshing  advance  in 
positive  scriptural  statement  beyond  the  loose  rationalism  put 
forth  on  the  same  subject  in  '  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People.' 
The  doctrine  of  a  "substitutive  sacrifice,"  instead  of  being 
invented  by  Anselm  in  the  18th  century,  as  there  asserted,  is 
traced  down  from  the  gospels  and  episUes  in  unbroken  sequence 
to  our  day.  Several  turns  of  thought  are  very  happily  ex- 
pressed ;  as  thus  :  —  It  is  no  more  unlikely  that  I  should  be 
saved  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  another  than  that  I  should 
have  become  a  sinner  through  the  transgressions  of  another. 
The  same  objections  which  lie  against  the  humiliation  and 
ignominy  of  Christ's  death,  on  the  score  of  justice,  lie  equally 
against  the  previous  abasement  of  his  incarnation  and  suflering 
life.  Without  his  crucifixion  he  would  have  become  a  corse 
for  us,  though  not  a  Saviour. 

The  essay  on  'Inspiration'  does  not  so  well  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  Its  author  has  not  succeeded  in  adequately 
unfolding  the  truth  which  he  appears  vety  sincerely  to  accept. 
A  certain  timidity  of  treatment  hampers  the  discussion.  The 
attention  which  the  commentator,  C.  J.  Ellicott,  incidentally 
bestows  upon  this  topic  in  his  masterly  paper  on  'Scripture 
Interpretation,'  b  eminently  outspoken  and  gratifying.  This 
section  of  the  book  discovers  the  practised  pen  of  an  accom- 
plished bibhcal  student.  Its  tone  is  reverent,  yet  independent. 
Now  and  then  we  regard  his  explanations  of  particular  texts  as 
doubtful,  though  held  by  him  to  be  grammatically  necessary ; 
as,  the  hinted  pre-millennianism  of  pp.  520,  521 ;  the  literal  de- 
scent of  Christ  to  the  under  world  in  1  Peter  iii :  19,  (p.  501) ; 
also,  remarks  upon  citations  from  various  parts  of  the  canon,  on 
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p.  521.  And  here  we  oboerre,  that  our  &TOTabIe  critictem  of 
anj  of  these  writers  is  not  to  be  taken  as  &  wholesale  eniorse- 
ment  of  their  opinions  throughout.  Bat  the  main  drift  of  this 
dissertation  is  thoroughly  good.  Its  roles  of  interpretation 
are  excellent.  Interpret  the  Bible  gramnutically,  bbtortcally, 
contextually,  minutely,  and  according  to  the  anali^y  of  ^th. 
The  suggestions  respecting  the  perplexed  matters  of  types,  and 
second  meanings  of  scripture,  are  clear  and  judicious.  Thus, 
*'  Is  it  strange  ....  that  words  apparently  spohen  in  reference 
to  a  precursoiy  aeries  of  erenta,  should  be  found  to  refer  with 
equal  pertinence  to  some  mysteriously  similar  combinations  that 
appeared  long  afterwards  ?  "  (p.  452.)  And  still  aguo,  con- 
cerning these  emergent  parallelisms  and  deeper  senses :  "  No 
rule  can  he  laid  down ;  this  only  may  be  said,  that  be  who 
reads  Scripture  under  the  persuasion  that  it  often  contains 
depths  not  yet  sounded,  and  meanings  not  yet  ascertwmed,  will 
certainly  read  it  with  far  greater  spiritual  profit  to  himself  than 
he  who  believes  he  has  fully  arrived  at  the  mind  of  Scripture 
when  he  has  made  out  the  mere  outward  meaning  of  the  let- 
ter." (p.  519.)  To  the  question  ->-are  there  errors  of  any 
sort  in  tiie  inspired  books  ?  we  have  this  admirably  discrimina- 
ttve  and  sufiicient  answer : 

"As  in  the  case  of  ihe  IncarnatQ  Word,  we  fully  recognize  in  tbe 
Lord's  humanity  all  essentially  human  limitations  and  weaknesses,  the 
hunger,  the  thirst,  and  the  weariness  on  tbe  side  of  the  body,  and  the 
gradual  development  on  the  side  of  the  human  mind,  (Luke  ii :  40)  ; 
in  a  word,  all  that  belongs  to  the  essen&l  and  original  characteristics 
of  the  pure  form  of  the  nature  He  vouchsafed  to  assume,  but  plainly 
deny  the  existence  therein  of  the  faintest  trace  of  sin,  or  of  moral  or 
mwlal  imperfection  ;  even  so  in  the  case  of  the  written  Word,  viewed 
on  its  purely  human  side,  and  in  iu  ra/artnee  to  maOen  preuiimafy 
admiiUd  to  have  no  bearing  on  Divina  truth,  we  may  admit  therein 
the  exbtence  of  such  JncompleleneBS,  such  limitatiooe,  and  such  imper- 
feciiona  as  belong  even  to  the  highest  forms  of  purely  truthful  human 
testimony,  but  consistently  deny  the  existence  of  mistaken  views,  per- 
version, misrepresentation,  and  any  form  whatever  of  consciously  com- 
mitted error  or  inaccuracy."  —  p.  479. 

Many  readers  of  the  '  Aids  to  Faith '  yiWi.  doubtless  turn  first 
to  the  essay  which  we  reserve  to  the  last,  drawn  possibly  by 
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tbe  novelty  of  the  title,  *  Ideology,'  which  is  not  yet  eztensively 
domesticated  in  onr  vicinity.  Its  substance,  however,  (if  so 
nnsabetondal  a  thing  can  so  be  spoken  of,)  has  long  been  famil- 
iarly known  among  us  as  the  radicalism  of  Strauss  and  his 
school.  A  good  sketch  of  this  critic  of  the  gospels  is  furnished; 
and  also  of  a  very  difftrent  man,  from  whom  he,  nevertheless, 
derived  no  small  impulse  to  his  destructive  task  —  Schleierma- 
«her — the  learned,  vigorous,  eloquent,  persuasive,  sentimental, 
sarcastic,  dreamy  genius  of  Berlin.  Strauss  has  all  of  hb 
strength,  fax  more  than  his  recklessness  and  audacity,  with 
none  of  his  sensibili^  and  devoutneas.  A  rapid  account  of 
the  career  of  this  ideological  heresy  in  Germany,  and  of  its 
exile  from  the  &tlierland  to  the  uncongenial  soil  of  Britain, 
throws  light  upon  the  present  state  of  English  atheism,  in 
vhich  "  empty  abstraction  swallows  up  all  idea  and  fact,  the 
Divine  and  human,  in  one  universal  void."  (p.  184.)  To 
this  utter  nihilism  that  6nger.{)ost  points  the  shortest  road. 

The  ideologbt's  position  is  the  reverse  of  the  old-jashioned 
infidelity.  That  threw  aside  the  biblical  history  as  absurd,  in- 
credible. But  this  holds  that  the  facts  of  onr  revelation  are 
the  8el£^level(q>ed  forms  which  man's  conscious  want  of  spirit- 
ual belief  and  repose  has  assumed.  They  are  merely  ideal 
conceptions  of  the  desirable,  taking  on  an  embodied  shape; 
imaginations  clothing  themselves  in  the  semblance  of  reality, 
yet  not  real.  Thus  the  narrative  of  Christ's  life,  and  the  entire 
aeripture-record,  is  disposed  o£  Instead  of  the  flings  and  blas- 
^emies  of  the  'Age  of  Reason,'  it  tells  us  that  all  this  Chris- 
tian story  is  too  good  and  too  beautiful  to  be  true,  —  what  men 
ao  wished  to  bo  tliat  they  created  it  out  of  their  own  hearts,  as 
a  lovely  illuuon ;  but  that  it  only  projects  a  &ir  picture  upon 
vacancy.  This  is  indeed  betraying  the  Son  of  God  with  a  kiss. 
Yet  there  is  a  fraction  of  truth  even  here.  Christian  foots  and 
doctrines  are,  as  here  asserted,  consonant  with  the  judgments  of 
a  rectified  reason  and  the  impulses  of  a  sound  conscience.  The 
wild  delusion  is,  that  the  idea  of  them  could  have  originated  in 
the  human  consciousness,  as  the  ideologist  maintains.  Espec- 
ially is  this  certain  with  respect  to  fallen  man.  Can  figs  grow 
on  a  thistle  ?  Could  the  supremest  beauty  of  holiness  in  life 
and  sentiment  be  the  invention,  the  outbirth,  of  a  sinfUl  and  a 
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sinning  sonl  ?  The  soul  does  noqaestioiiablj  need  just  what 
Christianitj  publishes ;  often,  it  intensely  feeb  that  aching,  fam- 
ishing want.  The  true  doctrine  is,  that  these  revelations  thna 
demanded,  are  not  an  empty  chimera  of  unreal  ideals  —  "  the 
dream  of  a  poet,  or  a  saint,  of  a  spirit  fiill  of  divine  yearnings 
and  sympadiies,  but  still  a.  dream,  an  emp^,  unsubstantial 
dream ; "  bnt  solid  historic  verities,  all  the  more  veritable  be- 
cause so  good  and  so  beautiful ;  words  which  Grod  has  spoken, 
records  which  he  has  authorized  and  superhunianly  certified, 
for  our  individual  consolation  and  redemption  as  lost  but  saved 
transgressors.  We  accept  the  statement  of  an  opponent  as 
conclusive  against  the  ideologist,  while  of  course  repudiating 
its  strongly  implied  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian 
narratives : 

"Melt  the  Christian  hietory  into  myth,  and  what  remains  of  the 
Christian  hero?  Every  man  must  then  make  his  ovn  Christ,  and 
build  his  church  not  on  a  rock  of  fact,  but  on  the  quicksand  of  fancy. 
An  ideal  Christ  is  next  to  no  Christ  at  all.  Phantom  Saviours,  phan- 
lorn  Christians,  and  phantom  churches  may  be  very  well  suited  to  the 
deceptive  twilight  of  Hegelian  or  German  met^hysics ;  but  we  are 
convinced  they  will  all  disappear  ere  tbey  have  long  been  imported 
into  the  broad  noonday  of  English  common  sense.  Christianity  is 
either  a  bislory,  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is  tme  or  false,  not  true  and 
folse.     What  is  a  fictioD  in  reason  is  not  a  &ct  in  &itli."* 

We  take  the  issae :  '  Christianity  is  either  a  history,  or  it  is 
nothing.'  So  let  the  conflict  go  onward  ;  and  we  close  onr  re- 
view of  these  volumes  with  a  hearty  satis&ction  in  the  winning 
fortunes  of  this  "good  fight  of  faith."  Onr  forces  have  not  yet 
had  to  turn  their  back  on  the  foe  in  the  day  of  battle.  Who 
honestly  believea  that  they  ever  will  7 

«  Wwtminitar  RsTtoir,  (rapriat  April,  ISSl,)  p.  Sll,. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
CHURCH  CULTURE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  Christian  church  recognizes  the  social  nature  and  wants 
of  man.  When,  in  its  organization,  God  gave  visible  expression 
to  the  union  of  believers  to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  he  was 
legislating  for  the  members  of  a  community,  and  not  for  isolated 
individuals.  When  he  entered  into  special  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, be  included  his  household  with  him ;  and  the  reason  which 
he  gave  for  so  doing  has  deep  significance  :  "  For  I  know  him, 
that  he  will  command  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment ;  that  the 
Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of 
him."  In  this  transaction,  according  to  the  illnstratioD  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  viable  church  had  its  distinct  origin.  Then 
was  planted  the  olive  tree  whose  root  and  fatness  are  to  ea~ 
dure  through  all  the  changes  which  may  take  place  among  its 
branches. 

In  instructions  afterwards  given,  and  in  legislation  req>ecttng 
the  chnrch,  the  same  principle  was  recognized.  The  apostle, 
in  addressing  his  connttymen,  asstiied  them  that  the  covenant- 
promise  belonged  to  them  and  their  children  by  a  law  of  de- 
scent in  respect  to  covenant  blessings.  So  also  the  members  of 
the  church  are  called  brethren :  "  For  ye  are  all  the  children  <^ 
God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  And  the  Saviour  himself  said : 
**One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren." 
The  charcfa  was  a  wont  of  the  social  nature  of  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  avails  itself  of  that  social  nature  as  a  medium  for 
sending  outward  and  downward  the  rich  blessings  of  the  gospel. 

A  gospel  church  is,  therefore,  a  visible  organiattion  of  b^ 
lievers  in  Jesus  Christ,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
fitUer  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  its  members,  and  to 
be  an  instrumental  agency  for  imparting  that  life  to  others. 
Such  an  organization,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  have  some 
bond  or  ligament  uniting  its  members.  The  harmonious  action 
of  individuals  together,  always  requires,  as  a  condition,  some 
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law  hy  which  their  actions  are  governed.  The  idea  of  consti- 
tntion,  or  law,  underlies  everj  idea  of  a  society.  What  is  thus 
iitTolved  in  the  nature  of  things  the  scriptures  distinctly  reco^ 
nize.  They  enjoin  special  duties  upon  the  church,  and  prescribe 
toT  it  the  appropriate  rules  of  action.  An  end  contemplated  by 
those  rules,  and  secured  through  tb^  observance,  is  the  culture 
and  discipline  of  the  members  of  the  church.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  correct  views  of  this  subject  prevail  among  the 
members  of  our  churches.  Th^  views  deeply  afiect  their  con- 
duct. 

The  word  discipline,  is  derived  £rom  the  Latin  eUtapUauit 
and  that  from  cUtco,  meaning,  to  learn.  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  thus  derived,  is  instruction  and  r^ulation. 
Hence  the  discipline  of  an  army  is  the  carrying  into  effect  all 
those  rules  and  regulations,  in  regard  to  the  individuab  that 
compose  it,  which  are  needful  for  its  efiBciency.  So  the  disci- 
pline of  a  school  consists  in  enforcing  such  rules  as  will  secure 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  sought  by  the  school.  In  like 
manner  church  discipline  consists  in  the  execution  of  all  the 
appropriate  laws  of  the  church  which  call  forth  and  guide  the 
moral  energies  of  its  members.  Discipline  grows  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  church,  and  includes  all  that  it  does  for  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  its  members  and  ^e  good 
of  the  world.  This  is  the  generic  meaning  of  the  term  disci- 
phne  as  used  in  connection  with  the  term  church. 

But  church  discipline,  in  common  speech,  often  includes  much 
less  than  what  has  thus  been  specified.  It  is  made  to  include 
only  specific  action  in  reference  to  members  of  the  church  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  of  gross  offences.  And  it  can  hardly  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  views  thus  imperfect  have  had  an  unhappy 
influence  in  all  our  churches.  Suggesting  little  more  than  cei^ 
tain  formalities  connected  with  the  trial  of  ofiending  members, 
scenes  oftentimes  painful  to  contemplate,  a  low  estimate  of  its 
importance  is  formed.  Then  low  views  of  the  importance  of 
discipline  naturally  lead  to  laxness  in  its  administration.  Thus 
the  great  ends  of  the  church-organization  come  to  be  stUl  lesa 
perfectly  answered. 

A  more  correct  as  well  as  healthful  view  of  church  discipline, 
is  that  which  makes  it  include  all  which  the  church  does  is  ao 
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cordancd  with  its  constitDtion  and  laws  to  develop  the  Christian 
graces  of  its  memhers,  and  so  train  them  for  nsefalness  on  earth 
and  glory  in  heaven.  Such  a  work  is  at  once  felt  to  be  one 
of  momentoos  importance.  And  then  that  specific  part  of  the 
work,  so  often  regarded  as  the  whole  of  it,  assumes  at  once  a 
deeper  significance  from  the  &ct,  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  great 
system  of  reli^ous  training  for  the  people  of  God.  Prejudices 
which  often  obstruct  the  discipline  of  the  chnrch  are  thus  r^ 
moved,  and  new  motives  are  presented  for  making  it  efficienU 

Having  thtis  considered  the  general  nature  of  church  disci- 
pline, its  special  object  cUims  attention.  The  primary  result 
sought  is  the  spiritual  culture  of  God's  people.  Other  objects, 
secondary  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  though  not  in  point  of  im- 
portance, are  also  aimed  at  and  secured.  As  Christians  become 
more  spiritually-minded,  and  exhibit  in  greater  distinctness  the 
Christian  character,  they  become  more  happy,  more  useful,  and 
do  more  to  honor  God. 

The  new  spiritual  life  in  man  commences  in  feebleness.  For 
its  development  genial  nurture  is  demanded.  This  is  in  part 
afforded  by  the  quickening  influence  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
love.  The  church,  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  functions,  draws 
men  within  reach  of  the  sympathy  and  love  o!  their  feltowB. 
So  intimate  is  the  union  subsisting  in  this  organization,  that  it 
is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  scriptures :  "  Whether  one  member 
suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  whether  one  member 
be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  Now  ye  are  the 
body  of  Christ  and  members  in  particular."  An  important  ob- 
ject b  thus  gained  by  bringing  Christians  more  directly  under 
the  stimulating  power  of  each  others  influence. 

Another  subsidiary  object  is  attained  when  Christians  are 
brought  by  covenant  obligations  to  put  forth  personal  efforts 
for  the  religions  improvement  of  their  brethren.  Such  eflbrt 
excites  and  strengthens  the  spiritual  life  in  him  who  makes  it ; 
for  it  is  a  law  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  that  men  grow  strong 
by  labor,  and  rich  by  giving;  that  they  become  more  watchful 
by  exercising  a  Christian  watch  over  others.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  effort  is  seldom  lost  upon  him  who  is  the  object  of  it. 
A  renewed  heart  cannot  long  remain  insenahle  to  the  warm 
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rajs  of  Christian  tove  that  beam  upon  it.  The  same  results  are 
also  secured  hj  those  social  obsia^ances  and  ritea  which  are 
aanctioned  by  the  church.  Through  ibem,  each  member  does 
Bomethtng  to  quicken  the  piety  of  the  other  members.  His 
mere  presence  in  the  place  of  prayer  is  a  power.  Both  hia  ex- 
ample and  his  words  become  a  stimulus  to  holy  feeling.  Sin 
yields  to  the  expnlsive  power  of  regenerate  affections. 

Through  the  agencies  thus  brought  into  action,  the  primary 
object  of  charch  discipline  is,  to  a  great  extent,  accomplished  in 
preventing  any  necessity  for  that  last  stage  of  the  work  which 
is  so  often  understood  to  include  the  whole  of  it.  So  many 
and  so  powerfhl  are  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  charch,  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  they 
are  saved  from  falling  into  open  sin.  Yet  the  worid,  and  too 
often  Ood's  people  themselves,  seem  almost  unconscious  that 
tfie  disciplinary  power  of  the  church  has  had  any  marked 
agency  in  securing  the  result. 

Still  tbe  sad  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  most  whole- 
some culture  will  not  always  save  the  individual  from  open  sin. 
"Offences  will  come."  And  on  the  same  principle  that  piety 
becomes  especially  elective  for  good  through  the  indmate  rela- 
tions created  by  the  church,  open  sin  becomes  especially  effect- 
ive for  barm.  Moral  poison  in  the  church  works  with  fearful 
potency.  Hence  the  sinning  member  must  be  excluded.  The 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  church  requires  this ;  and  then  the  ac- 
tion of  the  church  in  effecting  the  exclusion  is  calculated  to 
call  into  more  vigorous  action  the  Christian  graces  of  its  mem- 
bers. Sometimes,  also,  that  action  proves  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  offender  to  repentance  and  a  return  to  doty. 

It  is  therefore  the  special  object  of  church  culture  and  disci- 
pline, to  promote  the  development  of  the  Christian  graces  in  the 
members  of  the  church  by  exerting  upon  them  influences  directly 
favorable  to  such  a  result,  and  then  by  guarding  them  against 
certain  incidental  dangers  which  from  time  to  time  arise. 

This  discipline  of  the  church  is  necessaiy  because  the  work 
of  sanctificatioQ  is  to  be  maintained  in  God's  people,  and  because 
God  has  graciously  established  Just  such  an  economy  for  carry- 
ing it  on.    In  the  dispensation  of  his  sovereign  grace,  he  doubt- 
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less  might  at  once  have  secured  the  soul's  perfect  freedom  &om 
sin.  And  for  beings  perfectly  holy,  the  discipline  of  the  church 
would  not  have  been  a  necessity.  But  God  has  chosen  a  differ^ 
ent  mode  of  procedure.  The  new  life  which  he  imparts  to  the 
soul  dead  in  sin,  begins  in  much  weakness,  and  hence  he  ap- 
points the  disciplinary  agencies  of  his  church  for  its  gradual 
development. 

There  is  yet  another  lact  which  makes  the  discipline  of  the 
church  a  necessity  to  itself.  Being  an  organization  of  imper^ 
feet  igen,  the  door  of  admission  is  guarded  by  those  very  liable 
to  misjudge.  Unworthy  members,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  will  Boinetimes  gain 
admission.  There  was  a  Judas  even  among  the  twelve  apos- 
tles. But,  as  from  the  human  body  a  gangrened  member  most 
be  severed  or  it  will  prove  fatal  to  life,  so  an  ungodly  and  im- 
moral member  tolerated  in  the  church  will  infuse  moral  poison 
into  the  body  of  Obrist.  The  very  nature  and  end  of  a  church- 
organization  renders  exclusion  in  such  a  case  a  necessity.  It  is 
necessary,  also,  because  God  commands  it.  "  A  man  that  is  on 
heretic  afler  the  first  and  second  admonition  reject."  So  of  the 
immoral  member.  "  Therefore  put  away  from  yourselves  that 
wicked  person."  "  If  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church  let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

As  the  work  of  cburcli  discipline  is  one  of  vital  necessi^,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  correct  views  prevail  in  re- 
gard to  the  parties  upon  whom  responsibility  in  the  case  rests. 
Who,  then,  are  the  responsible  agents  in  the  work  ? 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  responsibility  ia 
the  case  rests  upon  the  church.  Discipline  is  a  primary  end  of 
its  existence.  But  the  agency  of  the  church  is  mainly  indirect. 
The  church  seeks  the  end  of  its  existence  through  the  action  of 
individuals. 

So,  also,  is  there  responsibility  resting  upon  the  duly  ap- 
pointed officers  of  the  church.  They  have  important  duties  tp 
discharge,  which  all  cont^nplate,  more  or  less  directly,  the 
promotion  of  wholesome  discipline.  But  even  their  agency  is 
mainly  indirect,  designed  to  stimnlate  the  action  of  others. 

The  primary  agents  in  the  work  are  the  individual  members 
of  the  church.    Id  the  church,  no  man  is  master,  but  all  are 
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brethren.  There  are  do  high,  no  low ;  no  Greeks,  no  Jews ; 
no  bond,  no  free ;  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesas.  Such  a 
state  of  things  mirrorB  forth  the  personal  responsilulitgr  of  the 
members  of  the  church.  God's  commands,  moreover,  make 
duty  a  personal  matter.  The  great  command  is,  "  Thon  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God."  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  '*  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."  "  Brethren, 
if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  &ult,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restore 
Rich  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted."  "  If  tby  brother  trespass  against  thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  &ult  between  thee  and  him  alone."  Thus 
both  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  individual  tnarobeis 
of  the  chnrch  and  God's  commands  addressed  to  the  members 
personally,  show  that  the  tatter  are  direct  agents  in  the  work 
which  we  are  contemplating.  Every  brother  is  linked  to  every 
other  in  the  church,  for  this  especial  reason,  that  he  may  reach 
him  through  the  links  of  that  chain  with  a  purifying,  saving  in- 
fluence. Moreover,  each  member  of  the  church  most  solemnly 
promises,  by  the  covenant  into  which  he  enters,  to  personally 
labor  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  brethren.  The  sav- 
ing power  to  be  exerted  is  Christian  love.  This  has  its  seat  in 
individual  hearts.  Churches,  church  sessions,  church  commit- 
tees, have  no  souls.  The  individual  heart. is  the  spiritual  mag- 
net which  is  continually  acting  and  being  acted  upon  in  the 
church.  Hence,  in  its  discipline,  the  members,  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  are  the  primary  and  main  agents. 

In  respect  to  this  matter,  &lse  views  are  quite  too  common, 
and  their  sad  efiect  is  made  apparent  in  the  lax  discipline  so  prev- 
alent in  the  churches.  The  form  of  expression,  "  church  disci- 
pline," sometimes  misleads  men.  It  suggests  a  work  to  be  done 
by  the  church  in  its  collective  capacity,  rather  than  one  which 
the  church  was  formed  to  secure  through  its  individual  mem- 
bers. Hence  springs  the  idea  of  delegating  the  work,  in  some 
of  ito  departments,  to  chnrch  committees  or  other  officers,  by 
special  vote.  But  the  simple  fiwt  is,  that  the  individaal  cannot 
transfer  his  personal  duties  to  the  church,  nor  can  the  chnich 
.commit  their  discharge  to  any  officers  of  its  appointment.  There 
is  another  fatal  objection  to  the  view  under  consideration.  Even 
if  a  special  vote  of  the  church  could  make  it  the  doty  of  a  com- 
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mittee,  or  other  officer  of  the  chun:h,  to  discharge  certain  dis- 
ciplinary fanctions,  that  very  act  wonld,  in  all  probability,  unfit 
the  parties  concerned  to  perform  the  duty  in  the  most  succesafiil 
maaner.  The  effort  would  carry  too  mach  authority  with  it. 
Authority  is  not  peculiarly  fitted  to  win  tlie  heart.  God  con- 
qnsfs  by  lore.  Hence  his  people  bear  most  of  bis  image,  and 
act  most  in  harmony  with  btm,  when  using  the  same  instni- 
mentality. 

Another  ill  effect  results  from  this  imagined  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility irom  the  individual  member  of  the  church.  He 
ceaaea  to  take  any  special  interest  in  it ;  and,  by  necessary 
ctmsequence,  to  cooperate  in  the  work,  and  to  pray  with  due 
earnestness  for  its  success.  The  happy  reflex  influences  upon 
himself,  of  the  action  called  for  at  his  bands,  is  also  lost.  The 
individual  is  always  a  great  loser  by  leaving  to  others  the  work 
which  God  gave  him  to  do.  The  Christian  has  a  place  in  the 
church,  not  to  enjoy  ignoble  ease,  but  to  work.  The  Master's 
message  to  each  one  as  he  enters  hJB  chnrch  is,  "  Son,  go  work 
to-day  in  my  vineyard."  He  does  not  expect  his  servants, 
when  they  meet  with  noxious  weeds  and  bnus,  to  shrink  from 
the  task  of  their  extirpation.  Rather  does  he  expect  them  ear- 
nestly to  seek  to  root  up  the  base  intruders.  FroatfhiB  per- 
sonal effort  there  is  a  great  proneness  to  shrink,  ^utr  is  the 
case  peculiar.  Men  will  usually  far  sooner  do  some  great  thing 
fcff  Christ  than  the  simple  thing  which  he  requires.  The  way 
of  salvation  is  too  simple  for  the  proud  in  heart.  So  the  disci- 
pline of  the  chnrch  is  too  simple  to  please  the  worldly-minded 
disciple. 

But  it  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  view  here  presented, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  church  would  lack  efficiency  if  con- 
ducted mainly  by  individuals  in  a  private  capacity.  This 
argument  refi^rs  especially  to  the  proper  efforts  with  delinqaeat 
members.  It  is  admitted  tliat  the  members  of  the  church  are 
rery  liable  to  either  entirely  neglect  their  duty  or  very  imper- 
fectly discharge  it.  But  are  not  churches,  church  sessions,  and 
chnrch  committees  chargeable  with  the  same  liability  ?  Is  the 
tone  of  piety  any  higher  in  either  than  it  is  in  tlieir  individual 
members  ?     There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this  matter. 
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May  not  the  efficiency  of  a  church  session  or  committee  be 
greater  in  appearance  than  it  is  in  reality  ?  We  remember  the 
fable  of  the  wind  and  the  sun.  The  fierce  blustering  assaults  of 
the  one  only  caused  the  traveller  to  wrap  aroond  him  the  more 
closely  his  cloak,  while  the  gentle  rays  of  the  other  soon  caused 
him  to  relax  his  hold  and  lay  it  aside.  It  is  not  the  show  of 
authority,  but  the  gentle  warmth  of  lore  that  moves  the  way- 
ward heart  to  duty.  It  is  the  power  of  Christian  love,  beaming 
in  a  brother's  eye,  softening  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  ^ving 
eloquence  to  every  word  and  act,  as  in  private  he  pleads  hia 
Master's  cause,  that  has  been  the  great  reliance  of  the  churcb. 
Whatever  gives  publicity  to  an  effort,  or  clothes  it  with  authoiw 
ity,  nsnally  acts  as  a  disturbing  force,  and  renders  a  good  result 
less  hopeinl. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  stated,  informal  efforts  will 
usually  be  the  most  efficient  for  good.  Earnest  pie^  will  pre- 
scribe, in  most  cases,  the  best  methods.  It  will  prompt  to  • 
fiuthtul  attendance  upon  all  the  means  of  grace.  It  will  eap- 
nestly  persuade  to  duty  by  precept  and  example.  In  short,  it 
will  avail  itself  of  all  die  means  within  its  reach  for  promotiog 
the  spiritual  improvement  of  others. 

Case^flyll)  nevertheless,  occur,  in  which  more  public  actioD 
will  be  r«]uired.  For  these  a  definite  method  of  procedure  is 
prescribed.  Specific  private  steps  must  be  taken  before  publicity 
is  given  to  the  case.  In  accordance  with  directions  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  the  gospel  by  Matthew,  any  brother,  pained 
by  the  wrong  done  by  another  brother,  is  not  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  others,  is  not  to  report  the  case  to  the  church  session 
or  church  committee;  anything  of  this  kind  would  probably 
make  matters  worse ;  but  he  is  first  of  all  to  seek  privately  the 
reformation  of  the  oSeuder.  The  greater  the  injury,  and  the 
more  deeply  he  is  aggrieved,  the  more  fitting  and  imperative 
the  duty.  In  no  one  else  can  Christian  love  appear  so  strik- 
ingly and  act  so  efficiently.  Love  that  can  rise  above  injuries, 
subduing  all  resentment,  and  seek  the  highest  good  of  the  in- 
jnrer,  is  the  mightiest  finite  power  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  human  heart.  It  is  God's  economy  to  use 
just  this  power  in  reforming  and  saving  men.     But  a  step  so 
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proper  and  efficient  may  faii  to  bring  the  offender  to  repent- 
ance. Then  a  second  step  is  pointed  out.  The  aggrieved  is 
to  seek  the  same  resalt  as  before,  in  connection  with  "  one  or 
two  more."  Rnlee  better  fitted  to  prevent  any  necessity  for 
the  public  action  of  the  church,  in  respect  to  discipline  in  such 
cases,  could  not  be  devised.  But  when  such  a  necessity  does 
occur,  as  it  somelinies  will,  no  rules  conld  better  prepare  the 
way  for  public  action. 

The  spirit  in  which  every  effort  to  ^ive  efficiency  to  chnrch 
discipline  should  be  made,  has  been  incidentally  brought  to 
view.  It  is  not  a  suspicious  spirit,  ready  to  believe  ill  of  a 
brother.  It  is  not  an  envious  spirit,  taking  pleasure  in  evil  re- 
ports. It  is  not  a  fonlt-finding  spirit,  sharp-sighted  to  detect 
&nlts  where  none  ezbt.  It  is  rather  a  spirit  of  Christian  char- 
iot "  that  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ; " 
that  "  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endnreth  all  things."  It  is  not  a  haughty  self-righteousness, 
but  rather  a  meek  humility,  that  "  doth  not  behave  itself  on- 
seemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh 
no  evil." 

In  accordance  with  the  whole  bearing  of  this  discussion,  we 
regard  the  final  act  of  severance  from  chnrch  ordinances  and 
privileges  as  a  disciplinary  and  not  a  penal  measure.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  inflict  punishment,  but  to  secure  repentance. 
The  idea  of  penalty  in  connection  with  this  act  comes  from 
the  papal  theory  of  excommunication,  which  is  the  pronounc- 
ing of  a  ban  or  curse  upon  the  separated  member  —  a  literal 
consignment  of  him  over  to  the  devil  as  a  child  of  perdition. 
But  we  do  not  so  understand  the  apostle  nor  Christ.  The 
chnrch  does  not  take  this  judgment  into  her  bands.  She  does 
cot  so  cat  off  from  her  sympathies  and  responsibilities  her  err- 
ing ones.  Cut  them  off  from  her  holy  communion  she  may  be 
obliged  to  ;  but  even  in  thus  making  them  "  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican,"  the  church  should  not  consider  them  as  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Christian  care  and  labor,  for  their  restoration 
to  penitence  and  duty.  If  they  even  now  repent,  they  are  to 
be  forgiven.  It  is  wholly  wrong  to  cast  them  loose  from  the 
fold  of  Christ  in  this  spirit  of  abandonment  to  Satan.  They 
are  entitled,  at  least,  to  as  mnch  solicitude,  prayer,  entreaty,  as 
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those  who  never  prcrf«8sed  religion.  To  be  glad  to  get  rid  of 
them  in  the  feeling  of  retributive  justice,  of  personal  ill-will,  is 
utterly  unchristian.  God  has  not  called  us  here  to  cursing,  but 
to  blessing.  The  eHect  of  a  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the 
charch  should  always  be  watched,  as  such  sentence  shoald 
always  be  pronounced,  with  the  tenderest  manifestation  of  deure 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  offender. 

Securing  to  its  members  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  a 
culture  and  discipline,  the  church  is  the  school  of  Christ  in 
which  his  people  are  trained  for  usefulness,  happiness,  and 
heaven.  Let  these  entertain  enlarged  views  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  discipline  of  the  chnrch.  Let  them  remember 
whose  work  it  is  ;  let  them  adopt  its  method  and  imbibe  its 
spirit,  and  our  churches  would  become  more  effectually  nurse- 
ries of  piety.  Less  frequently  would  alienations  occur  among 
brethren.  Less  frequenUy  would  these  fall  into  heinous  sin. 
Less  spiritual  sloth  would  prevail.  Again  should  we  hear  the 
old  Hebrew  song  chanted  to  a  richer  Christian  melody : 
*'  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount 
ZioD  1 " 


THE  ENGLISH  PEASANTET.     ' 

In  the  autumn  of  1850  we  came,  in  a  fine,  fast-s^ling  packet, 
from  London  to  Kew  York,  The  company  in  the  steerage  was 
very  large,  embracing  a  variety  of  nationalities,  and  constituting 
an  amusing  Babel  of  tongues.  Most  of  them  were  as  merry 
and  careless  as  they  could  have  been  if  assnred  that  a  farm  was 
awaiting  their  occupancy  in  Wisconsin  or  Iowa,  ready  stocked, 
with  a  cottage  full  of  comforts.  There  was  one  man  among 
them,  pale,  sober,  thoughtful-looking,  tidy  in  his  dress  above 
the  rest,  and  seeming  to  live  apart  from  them.  He  was  a 
Yorkshire  peasant,  who  had  lefl  his  wife  and  children  with  her 
&ther,  and  was  going  to  Canada  in  quest  of  a  new  home,  to 
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which,  if  he  should  be  snccessfii],  wife  and  children  would  fol* 
low  him  in  due  time.  The  best  arrangement  in  his  power  to 
make  for  those  he  bad  left  behind,  hardly  allowed  him  to  hope 
that  they  would  be  comfortably  fed  in  his  absence.  For  himself 
be  bad  coDtrived  to  raise  five  pouids  to  pay  his  passage,  and  a 
guinea  for  incidentals,  with  a  slender  stock  of  provisions  for  the 
voyage.  A  few  days  before  we  reached  New  York  these  fects 
became  known.  It  was  found  that  his  small  stock  of  provisions 
had  been  consumed,  his  guinea  bad  melted  away  till  only  eigh- 
teen pence  was  left  with  which  to  make  bis  way  to  Canada. 
Something  had  been  bestowed  in  charity  by  his  fellow-passen- 
gers, almost  as  poor  as  himself,  and  still  he  bad  been  suffering 
for  lack  of  food.  The  cabin  passengers  made  op  a  generous 
puree  for  him,  and  sent  him  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

He  most  have  been  a  man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  cour- 
age and  enterprise  to  undertake  so  great  an  affiur  at  all.  For 
it  had  been  all  be  could  do  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family 
in  the  humblest  way,  by  constant  industry  and  careful  say- 
ing. It  is  much  more  than  most  English  peasants  can  do  to 
bring  a  suffidency  of  the  plainest  comforts  to  their  fitmilies 
with  all  their  ttnl.  To  talk  to  them  about  emigration,  there- 
fore, as  a  way  of  deliverance  out  of  their  miseries,  is  to  mock 
them. 

In  big  first  volume  of  the  History  of  England,  Lord  Macau- 
lay  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry during  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  and  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
his  object  being  to  confirm  and  illustrate  bis  idea  of  progress. 
With  this  view,  he  gives  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural 
laborers  in  the  time  of  Charles,  in  Warwickshire,  in  Devon- 
shire, at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Chelmsford.  The  earlier  edi- 
tions of  the  work  included  Dorsetshire.  It  was  wise  to  drop 
that  coun^,  as  we  shall  see  before  we  reach  the  end  of  this 
paper.  In, the  other  sections  named,  he  finds  the  wages  paid 
by  the  &rmer8  to  their  men  toward  the  close  <^  the  17th  cen- 
tury to  have  ranged  from  four  shillings  sterling  to  seven  shil- 
lings a  week — the  highest  sum  having  been  paid  at  Chelmsford, 
in  Essex.  To  make  his  statement  clear  and  conclusive,  he 
should  have  given  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  the  same  local- 
ities.   Instead  <^  which,  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  all  partio- 
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ultu-  localities,  he  treats  his  readers  to  the  following  broad  and 
general  deliverance : 

"  At  present,  a  district  where  a  laboring  man  earns  oolj  seven  sUl- 
Itngs  a  week  is  thought  to  be  id  a  slate  shocking  to  humanity.  Hie 
average  ia  very  much  higher ;  and,  in  prosperous  counties,  the  woMj 
wages  of  bnsbandmen  amount  to  twelve,  foorteen,  and  even  uxteoi 
ahillings."  — Vol.  I,  p.  821. 

Now  we  happen  to  know,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the 
wages  paid  by  wealthy  dinners  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  in  one  of  the  moat  "prospnvos  coun- 
ties "  in  all  EngUnd,  were  jnst  eight  shillings  a  week.  We 
happen  to  know,  that  several  yeara  later,  there  were  grave  ap- 
prehensions of  a  riot  among  the  laborers  at  "Barrow,  a  village 
four  miles  from  Bnry  St.  Edmunds,  because  the  farmen  talked 
of  redaeing  their  weekly  pay  from  eight  shillings  to  seven,  put- 
ting it  back  to  within  a  shilling  of  the  point  at  which  Macaulay 
says  it  was  fixed  by  the  magistrates  of  Suffi>lk  in  the  spring  of 
1682.  We  also  know,  that  there  were  districts  in  which,  at 
the  same  time —  the  middle  of  the  Idth  century  —  agricultoral 
laborers  received  less  than  the  amount  which  was  declared  by 
Macaulay  to  indicate  **  a  state  shocking  to  humanity."  Then 
were  also  districts,  as  he  says,  where  the  amount  paid  was  ten, 
and  even  twelve  shillings,  a  week.  Possibly  there  may  have 
been  a  locality  where  it  reached  the  highest  point  named  —  six- 
teen shillings.  Where  it  was,  our  author  does  not  inform  us, 
and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

It  would  seem  that  the  searching  investigations  which  were 
made  of  the  condition  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  time  <^  the 
great  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  law,  from  1840  to 
1848,  and  the  exposure  of  their  sufferings  through  the  press 
and  in  numerous  public  meetings  all  over  the  land,  jnost  have 
been  working  gradually  for  their  relief.  We  are  very  glad  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  state  on  reliable  authority,  that  sines 
Macaulay  wrote  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  there  has  beeo 
a  gratifying  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  localities  to 
which  he  refers.  Thus,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Warwick,  the 
average  pay  of  a  man  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  twelve 
shillings  a  week,  (|I3.00,)  with  the  addition,  in  some  instances, 
of  two  quarts  of  beer  a  (ky  daring  the  summer  months.  May  to 
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Septmtier  ioolusive,  Dariog  the  haivest  -mml^,  in  tbe  same 
laeaJity,  a  man  receives  twenty  shillings  a  week  and  beer,  or 
twwi^-^ve  shillings  without  beer.  In  the  nmghborhood  at 
Sary  St  £dmaikdai  and  for  tui  or  twdre  miles  around,  the 
rate  for  some  time  past  has  been  tan  sfaillkigs  a  week,  which 
■um  is  xaiaed  to  twelve  «hilliDgs  when  the  price  of  wheat  is 
vny  high,  aaj  SOe.  per  quarter,  and  reduced  to  eight  when  k  ia 
ae  iow  88  40<,  During  the  harvest  mcxdh  men  recerra  trwentyv 
■er^n  shillings  and  sispence  and  baif  a  busbel  of  nuJt.  At 
Xi^ikree,  £^sex,  and  the  neighbwbood,  during  the  last  summer 
sad  winter,  men  received  eleven  shillingB  a  week  ;  and  in  die 
mouth  of  harvest,  twenty-seven  ahiUings  .'Bud  aixp^ioe,  witk 
wemta  shillings  and  sixpence  for  beer.  If  the  harvest  season  is 
wet  jand  protracted,  as  is  not  QDfre<{iiently  the  case,  all  these 
«ta»  advantages  are  lost —  a  moat  bitter  t^saftpointment  to  die 
poor  men  and  their  bmilies,  as  the^  depmd  on  the  harveat  to 
pay  their  rent  and  the  ^oemaker's  UlL 

We  have  no  disposilJ(si  to  seproach  England  for  the  low  r^ 
Bnmeration  and  misnahle  oontBtion  of  her  peasantry,  tbougk 
we  mean  to  affirm  that  they  receive  far  lees  tlian  its  actoid 
ralue  for  thar  labor,  and  that  thwr  condition,  consequ^itly,  is 
extremely  miserable.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  matter  is 
regulated  there  as  in  New  England,  and  everywhere  else, 
mainly  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  and  not  —  except  to 
a  very  limited  extent  —  by  the  price  of  provisions.  No  com- 
munity has  the  right  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  England  in 
lebtion  to  this  thing,  till  it  has  proved  that  itself  has  risen 
above  that  lav,  and  is  paying  its  work-people  higlt^  wages 
than  that  law  would  .compel,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  acting 
JBStly  and  humanely.  We  are  not  going  to  put  in  a  claim>for 
this  privil^e,  on  behalf  of  any  American  ciHDmunity,  that  we 
happon  to  know.  Neither  shall  we  Ira  deterred  from  telling 
what  we  hav«  ^ea  of  English  peasant  life  by  any  considen^ 
tiens  of  d^icacr^.  H^^ily  England  henelf  has  set  us  at  lib- 
erty from  all  suflb  embarrassment  by  her  ^>wn  very  character- 
istic method  of  discussing  the  affiurs  of  oatside  barbarians  in 
geiMivl,  and  ours  in  particular. 

A  4ay's  rapid  jonmey  throng  any  section  of  the  agrieu'hnrtfl 
Aitriets  of  England,  will  leave  yon  imder  the  mfliMptee '«f  osly 

VOL.  IL  —  NO,  X.  8B 
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the  most  pleasant  impressiona.  The  fields  are  so  large,  the  sml  so 
rich  and  prodactive,  and  the  cultivation  so  thorough  —  leaving 
not  the  smallest  thing  to  be  done  —  while  the  very  hoiBes  pro- 
'  sent  ahnndant  proof  of  well-to-do  circamstances  in  their  sleek 
wdea  and  their  tails  carefally  braided,  the  laborers  never  seem- 
ing in  a  hurry,  but  moving  about  and  doing  their  voi^  with  a 
deliberation  and  a  proiuseDess  of  pains,  which  make  yon  feel 
that  all  things  are  done  with  a  princely  amplitude  in  English 
&rming ;  —  what  can  you  conclude,  but  that  her©  at  last  yoo 
have  come  upon  a  picture  of  primitive  peace  and  contentment. 
The  laborer's  home  mast  be  the  abode  of  plenty,  though  it  may 
be  humble ;  fais  wife  must  be  cheerful  and  careless  of  the  mor^ 
row ;  his  children  ruddy  and  joyous.  The  honeysuckle  most 
be  climbing  aboat  his  ticly  cottage,  as  fragrant  and  beautlfiil  as 
when  it  trails  over  the  walls  of  a  nobleman's  garden.  Every- 
thing that  yon  see  bears  the  marks  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and 
comfort  —  the  maaten  caring  kindly  and  generously  for  the 
laborers,  and  the  laborers  rejoicing  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  masters,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  partici- 
pate in  that  prosperity.  Some  such  sweet  picture  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Abney-park  must  have  helped  Dr.  Watts  to  his 
paraphrase  of  the  65th  Psalm  : 

"Tbe  nftened  ridges  of  the  field 

Petmit  the  earn  to  spring  ; 

Tha  t>11b;i  rich  provision  jieM, 

And  the  poor  laborers  nng." 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  so  sweet  an  illnsion  dispelled  —  for 
an  illusion  assuredly  it  is.  The  En^bh  peasant  of  the  19th 
centnty  is  far  enough  removed  from  primitive  contentment  and 
peace.  Lord  Macaulay  is  very  anxious  to  have  bis  resden  be- 
lieve that  the  picture  —  admitted  to  have  been  dark  enough  in 
the  days  of  King  Charles  —  has  been  growing  brighter,  year 
by  year,  till  the  present  time.  He  is  very  careful,  however, 
not  to  let  you  see  it  as  it  actually  is  to-day,  after  the  constantly 
meliorating  process  of  almost  two  centuries,  bnt  artfully  draws 
a  cnrtun  befOTe  it  in  the  very  act  of  seeming  to  exhibit  it. 
We  shall  take  leave  to  lift  the  curtain.  It  amounts  to  exactly 
nothing  at  all  to  tell  us,  that  whereas  farm-laborers  some  two 
centuries  ago  received  four  and  five  shillings  a  week,  they  now 
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iec«ve  eight  and  ten.  What  would  the  four  shillings  bay  ib 
the  17th  century,  and  what  will  the  eight  shillings  buy  now  ? 
We  undertake  to  say  that,  with  the  prices  of  provisions  as  they 
are  now,  four  shillings  a  week  would  have  been,  not  '*  a  state 
shocking  to  humanity,"  but  inevitable  starvation.  Is  it  not  a 
possible  case,  that  the  poor  laborer  was  even  decidedly  better  off 
with  the  lower  rate  of  wages  ?  Alas,  we  hope  so,  for  we  protest  it 
is  not  easy  to  think  of  him  in  his  present  condition  with  calmness. 
Poor,  toiling,  ill-fed,  hopeless  peasant !  Boond,  as  with  chains 
of  adamant,  to  a  destiny  immutable  and  eternal  of  poverty,  and 
hardship,  and  sorrow,  and  ignorance,  and  bmtishness ;  in  the 
very  midst  of  enormous  wealth,  and  overflowing  snpo^uity, 
and  inordinate,  unbounded  luxury,  and  refinement  of  self-indul- 
gence, such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  Gathering  the  full 
sheaves  into  the  crowded  gamers  of  his  sumptuous  master, 
and  then  returning,  weary  and  hungry,  to  his  humble  cottage 
to  rejoice  with  his  wife  and  little  children  over  the  handiuls  of 
wheat-ears  which  they  have  toiled  patiently  the  livelong  day 
to  collect.  The  most  abject  and  forlorn  of  serfs,  in  a  coantry 
which  boasts  without  ceasing  to  the  wide  world  of  its  universal 
freedom  I  Aye,  Ireedoni  to  him  to  toil  in  most  absolute  and 
humiliating  dependence,  and  abject,  despairing  penury,  till 
death.  What  knows  he  of  any  other  ?  WhiU  the  grand  ora- 
tors can  mean  when  they  talk  about  the  freedom  which  every 
stnnger  has  as  soon  as  ever  he  touches  the  soil  and  breathes 
the  air  of  England,  full  well  he  may  wonder.  He  touches  the 
soil  every  day,  and  breathes  the  air.  He  is  an  Englishman, 
besides,  and  not  a  stranger ;  and  the  clergyman  tells  him,  on 
Sunday,  that  no  other  land  is  so  blest  and  happy  as  Ekigtand, 
and  no  glory  so  great  as  to  be  an  Englishman  ;  and  he  wishes 
be  could  believe  it ;  but  he  knows  that  his  bondage  is  bitter, 
though  the  grand  orators  and  the  clergyman  call  him  free. 
He  feels  the  iron  entering  deep  into  his  soul,  though  he  wears 
no  outward  chain  ;  be  knows  that  England's  glory,  whatever  it 
may  be,  brings  small  joy  to  his  heart,  and  he  sees  no  hope  that 
his  shackles  will  fall  till  he  reaches  the  place  where  the  servant 
is  free  from  his  master,  and  the  weaiy  are  at  rest 

Between  the  English  farmer  and  his  poor  laborers  there  is  a 
great  golf  fixed,  and  it  is  never  passed.    An  elderly  lady,  resid- 
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]tig  in  London,  the  daughter  of  a  Norfolk  femier,  told  tu  she  eotild 
remember  the  time,  in  the  days  of  her  ^rlhood,  when  all  hat 
ffather's  laborers  ate  at  the  farm-hoaae,  and  how  bnsy  she  used 
to  be,  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  in  preparing  food  aofficieilt 
to  satisfy  such  stardy  appedtea.  It  was  the  cmtom  then.  Bnt 
all  that  has  passed,  long  since,  away.  Very  seldom  now  does 
the  English  laboror  cross  the  threshold  of  the  fimner's  dwelling. 
The  ten  o'clock  Innch  of  a  New  En^^and  fanner's  man  wonld 
be  a  dinner  for  him,  and  ample  too.  Veiy  often  have  we  seen 
them  sitting  at  noon  on  the  groond  nnder  th«  green  hedge,  with 
each  a  large  piece  of  bread,  and  a  small  piece  of  hard,  skim- 
milk  (^eeae,  cntting,  with  a  jack-knife,  &at  firom  one,  and  then 
firom  the  other ;  and  this,  with  a  draught  of  cold  water  was  dn 
whole  of  their  dinner.  This  was  the  whole  of  th^r  diniier,  not 
for  one  day  or  a  week,  but  continually,  week  aft«r  week  and 
month  after  month,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  quantity  so  stinted  that 
the  poor  men  roee  &om  under  the  hedge  and  went  back  to  their 
work  with  appetites  blunted  but  not  satisfied. 

We  remember  having  called,  on  a  bright  spring  morning,  at 
the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whom  we  found  eating  a  piece  of  dry 
bread,  without  butter,  or  cheese,  or  tea.  It  was  tea  o'clock, 
and  this  was  his  fareak^t,  and  the  first  mouthful  he  had  eatfn 
that  day,  thongh  he  had  gone  to  hia  work  at  four,  and  had  toiled 
riz  hours  till  he  was  faint  and  trembling.  And  this  he  did  day 
by  day  continually,  because  he  had  found  that  his  meagre  pit>- 
tance  erf  food  would  "  go  farther,"  as  the  poor  mao  expressed  it, 
than  when  any  portion  of  it  was  eaten  bdTore  gtnng  to  the  field. 
He  had  made  a  careful  reckoning  as  to  the  quantity  of  plain 
food  which  his  scanty  wages  would  allow  to  each  member  of 
his  family,  including  himself^  his  wife,  and  four  children.  The 
eldest  child  was  a  great  girl  who  was  growing  fost,  and  had 
an  appetite  not  easily  satisfied  with  her  share,  and  the  toidep- 
faearted  and  pitifal  father  (her  mother  was  dead)  gave  her 
each  day  a  part  of  his,  insufficient  at  the  mo«L  And  this  was 
a  healthy,  sober,  industrious  man,  in  full  employment,  and  rni 
foil  pay,  his  master  being  a  rich  man  and  a  gentleman,  in  one 
of  the  very  best  agricultural  counties  in  all  England.  The  man 
talked  freely  of  his  circumstances,  and  told  us  that  he  never 
had  meat  at  all  in  any  shape,  his  cliildr«i  did  not  know  the 
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taste  of  meat,  aniess,  perchance,  some  kind  neighbor  sent  them 
a  small  joint  at  Christmas.  Plain  bread,  hard,  unnatritioos 
cheese,  potatoes,  a  little  butter,  and  a  little  cheap  tea,  made  up 
all  their  substantial  dishes  and  all  their  luxuries,  and  even  these 
in  insufficient  quantity,  as  we  have  seen.  That  thej  were  in  a 
"  state  shocking  to  humanity,"  may  be  readily  granted  ;  yet,  so 
&r  from  doubting  the  poor  man's  statement,  we  only  wondered 
how  he  coold  procure  even  these  things,  in  addition  to  the 
rent  of  his  cottage,  and  fire,  and  light,  and  clothing.  For  the 
amount  of  his  wages  was  only  eight  shillings  sterling,  or  two 
dollars  a  week,  with  the  deduction  of  every  day  that  was  lost 
from  bad  weather  or  any  other  cause ;  a  practice  which  explains 
the  ^t,  that  yon  see  English  laborers  out  all  day  in  weather 
which,  in  Massachusetts,  drives  every  man  to  seek  a  shelter. 
Out  of  his  eight  shillings,  the  man  paid  one  and  sixpence  a 
week  for  rent ;  and  the  meanest  black  tea,  such  as  nobody 
drinks  in  our  country,  was  sixty-two  cents  a  pound,  four  fifths 
of  that  sum  being  duty  paid  to  government  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Almost  all  other  things  that  this  peasant's  &mily  consumed 
were  in  proportion.  And  it  was  true  that  his  wages  did  not 
purchase  these  things,  for  his  wife  was  compelled  to  leave  her 
in&nt  child  with  an  older  girl,  and  go  out  washing  and  scrub- 
bing at  a  shilling  sterling  a  day,  in  order  to  eke  out  their  mis- 
erable income. 

It  is  most  pleasant  to  refer  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  sometimes  relieve  considerably  the  picture  we  have 
drawn.  As,  for  example,  that  the  peasant's  children,  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  work,  add  their  earnings  to  those 
of  the  father.  Also  that,  in  many  instances,  they  are  permitted 
to  have  what  are  called  allotments,  that  is  to  say,  about  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land  to  each  father  of  a  family  at  a  rent  of  ten 
shillings  a  year,  which  they  cultivate  after  their  regular  day's 
work  is  done.  There  are,  moreover,  in  some  parishes,  ffS\a  for 
the  poor,  which  were  left,  it  may  be,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
nnder  the  wills  of  benevolent  individuals  —  so  many  loaves  of 
bread  a  month  to  each  fiimily,  the  distribution  being  made  at 
church  on  Sunday,  or  a  new  coat  or  gown,  or  a  piece  of  flan- 
nel at  Christmas.  Another  thing  must  be  mentioned  with  high 
commendation,  which  is  the   universal   habit  of  benevolence 
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ftmong  the  English.  The  monthly  collection  at  tlie  Sacrament 
&r  the  poor  members  of  the  church,  would  astonish  you  by  its 
amount,  the  pastors  and  deacons  being  the  regular  almonen  of 
this  bounty  among  the  dissenters.  You  And,  also,  in  eraiy 
place  a  multiplicity  of  charitable  societiM,  whoso  operationB  are 
confined  to  their  immediate  localities  —  Samaritan  societieB, 
Dorcas  societies,  children's  clothing  clubs,  and  others  of  van- 
OUB  names  and  descriptions.  In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are 
very  few  English  ladies,  themselves  in  comfortable  circum- 
Btances,  who  do  not  look  frequently  after  the  cc»nfort  of  some 
poor  finnily  in  their  neighborhood,  rendering  them  valuable  aid 
in  the  shape  of  cast-off  garments,  and  many  other  ways.  Still, 
let  it  be  considered  how  immeasurably  all  these  benefiictions 
most  iall  short  to  make  up  a  universal  deficiency  of  wages. 
Besides  which,  we  fear  that  form  laborers  receive  fiir  leas  of 
anch  kindness  than  almost  any  other  class  of  poor  people. 

We  have  said  that  the  case  we  have  given  was  from  one  of 
the  better  counties.  If  Dorsetshire  had  tumisfaed  our  sketdi, 
some  few  dark  shades  must  have  been  added  to  c<»nplete  the 
picture.  To  b^n  with,  it  most  have  been  stated  that  die 
nsnal  rate  of  wages  is  six  and  seven  shillings  a  week,  here  and 
there  eight  shillings ;  and  that  many  a  iamily,  consisting  of 
father,  mother,  and  five  or  six  children,  all  too  young  to  woric, 
has  only  this  pitiful  sum  to  lire  upon,  without  any  allotment 
or  any  parish  ^fb.  It  must  have  been  stated  that  about  one 
Iburth  of  this  sum  is  paid  back  to  the  farmer  in  the  shape  of 
rent  for  a  miserable,  damp,  mnd-walled  cottage,  with  no  more 
than  two  rooms  in  all,  and  having,  in  many  instances,  no  ga^ 
den,  not  even  one  square  yard.  That  what  with  the  dampness 
of  their  dwellings  and  the  scantiness  and  poor  quali^  of  tiieir 
food,  typhus  fever  is  a  common  epidemic  among  them.  That 
out  of  a  fiiniily  of  seven  persons  you  may  sometimes,  and  not 
Tery  unftequently,  find  three,  four,  or  five  lying  helplessly  31 
of  this  malignant  disorder  at  once,  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
medical  attendance ;  and  that  their  greatest  trouble  is,  not  Uwt 
they  cannot  have  the  regular  visits  of  tiie  doctor  —  titst  would 
seem  to  be  a  privilege  which  the  poor  creatures  regard  as  pep- 
aaining  to  beings  whose  condition  is  at  least  three  heavens 
Aboye  their  own  —  but  that  they  cannot  get  the  soap  which 
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tbej  reqnire  for  cleanliness,  and  candles  to  make  them  ftt  least 
a  dim  light  daring  the  long  and  dreaiy  honrs  of  the  night. 
The  home  nuBBionaries  who  labor  among  the  poor  peasantiy 
of  Donetahira  are  often  compelled  to  witness  scenes  of  this 
■description,  with  small  power  to  afford  relirf,  save  hy  telling 
them  of  Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  he  a  friend  and 
ft  brother  to  all  the  children  (^poverty  and  sorrow. 

Bat  it  needs  no  malignant  fever  to  render  the  condition  of 
the  Dorsetshire  peasant  a  condidon  of  sore  traTaii.  Yon  can- 
not go  among  them  at  any  time  without  having  pictures  of 
misny  impressed  on  your  memory  which  ever  after  it  will 
ma^  you  sad  and  sick  «t  heart  to  recall. 

W«  well  remember  wandering  with  a  parly  of  London  friends 
about  ^e  Sne  dd  rnins  which  lie  amid  the  romantic  scenery  of 
Abbotsbvry,  on  tbe  sooth  coast,  when  we  came  to  a  poor  peat- 
ant's  cottage,  standing  by  itself  on  the  side  of  a  little  hill  just 
ont  <^  tbe  Tillage.  We  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  op^ied 
by  a  middle-aged  w<oman,  with  a  face  thin,  pale,  and  sorrowful. 
It  dtd  not  seem  tlie  ezpression  of  a  new  grief,  that  had  impressed 
itself  on  a  coantenance  usually  cheerful,  but  a  sadness  wluch, 
day  by  day  for  years,  had  been  working  its  way  deeper  and 
deeper  into  tbe  soul,  till  every  feature  was  st^^otyped  with 
voe.  Three  or  fovr  small  children  were  about  her  in  scanty 
and  tattered  garmento.  AJ^ongh  they  were  of  an  age  whidi 
■iMBld  know  nothii^  hat  thongbtless  glee,  their  feces  were 
aober,  and  tiieir  whole  demeanor  was  unnaturally  quiet  and 
sad.  They  had  no  playthings,  and  appeared  as  if  they  would 
have  no  heart  to  nee  them  if  they  had  them.  In  the  mother's 
uiDS  was  an  in&nt  three  or  four  months  old.  It  was  not  a 
child  such  as  Rabens  would  have  delighted  to  paint,  hut  pale 
and  sickly.  Tet  it  seemed  too  heavy  a  burden  lor  the  weaiy 
wonan  to  bear.  This  was  not  the  femily  of  a  dmnkard,  but  of 
a  sober,  indastrions,  hard-w«rktng  man.  Possibly  &e  case  was 
w««se  than  the  sremge.  It  was  also  at  a  time  when  prices 
inled  high  in  coaseqiMnce  of  a  deficient  harvest.  Bat  it  was 
a  real  case,  takoi  at  random  from  among  the  labu^rs  of  a  rich 
fermer,  living  in  luzuiy.  The  cottage  was  very  near  to  the 
Tieanige  ttf  the  parish,  and  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  tbe 
palace  (£  a  proud  n(d>l«nati. 
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Would  our  readers  like  to  know  what  becomes  of  bucIi  a 
&mily  when  hanger  pinches  too  hard  to  be  endured  any  lon- 
ger ?  They  go  into  the  "  Union."  The  Union  is  a  large 
building  cf  brick  or  stone,  having  much  the  appearance  of  a 
prison.  It  has  an  ample  yard,  inclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall. 
This  is  the  place  to  which  several  adjacent  parishes,  comprising 
a  "  Union,"  send  their  paapers.  All  Eogland  is  cut  up  into 
these  Unions,  each  having  its  great  strong  house.  The  En^ 
lish  parish,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  means  about  the  same  as 
township  in  New  England.  Into  the  "  Union,"  then,  our  poor 
&mily  goes  when  snfiering  drives  too  hard  to  be  resisted. 
Their  first  experience  there  is  a  complete  <£^anion  —  the  btu- 
band  separated  from  the  wife,  the  parents  from  the  children, 
and  the  brothers  from  the  sisten.  The  dress  is  an  ezceei^ng 
coarse  nniform,  the  food  the  barest  sustenance — very  plain 
baked  rice  pudding  on  Sunday  being  a  grand  treat  —  and  the 
employment  chiefly  idleness.  The  husband  finds  himself  con- 
sorted with  mostly  vagabonds,  the  wife,  if  modest,  will  have  her 
feelings  constantly  tortured  by  vnlgar  and  filthy  conversation, 
and  the  children,  poor  things,  must  take  their  chances  with  the 
motley,  ring-straked  herd. 

We  pray  you,  gentle  reader,  do  not  be  in  too  much  haste  to 
express  indignation.  We  have  seen  five  hundred  inmates  in  a 
single  Union  at  once,  and  if  &milies  were  kept  together  there 
would  have  been  five  thousand ;  and  just  consider,  kind-hearted 
reader,  how  big  a  house  that  would  take.  Now  yon  understand 
perfectly  two  tilings.  One  of  the  two  things  is  the  reason  that 
these  establishments  are  not  made  veiy  comfortable,  and  the 
other,  why  it  is  that  the  ftmily  we  have  described  would  en- 
dure what  they  did  endure  rather  than  go  there.  A  particular 
friend  of  ours  caused  accurate  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  five 
hnndred,  and  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  person  of  them 
all,  man,  woman,  or  child,  that  had  not  come  there  through 
somebody's  intemperance.  If  you  still  demur  to  the  ormnge- 
ment  as  unworthy  of  rich,  Christian  England,  we  must  beg  yon 
to  imagine  yourself  a  householder  there.  We  will  assign  you 
a  pleasant  residence  in  "  Belfield  Terrace,"  on  the  summit  of  a 
noble  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  and  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
the  Union  containing  the  five  hundred  —  a  grim-looking  edifice 
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cf  COATM  graj  stone.  Now  just  suppose,  what  would  be  strictly 
tme,  that,  the  yearly  rent  of  your  bevitiful  house  being  forty 
pM»ds,  tbe  nite  for  supporting  the  poor  of  the  parish  has  beeo 
'  kiereasiug  year  after  year,  till,  at  the  time  the  number  in  the 
Union  has  reached  five  hun<ired,  it  amounts  to  half  as  mnch  as 
yonr  honse  rent,  that  is,  to  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  and  remem- 
ber, that  this  is  in  addition  to  church  rates,  and  paving  rates, 
'  and  lighting  rates,  and  window  tax,  and  income  tax,  and  tax  on 
flrerything  you  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear,  and  hear,  and  see, 
and  smell,  till  the  mrat  wmderfii]  man  of  the  centmy  is  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  can  find  a  place  to  put  on  a 
little  more,  and  that  not  in  time  of  war,  bat  of  profound  peace ; 
then  consider,  kind-hearted  and  pitifiil  reader  —  still  holding 
your  indigmUaon  toward  the  great  Eoglish  nation  in  check  — 
how  you  wonld  like  to  hare  your  poor-rate  increased  ao  as  to 
allow  the  five  hundred  to  dwell  in  separate  fitmiliea,  to  say 
sowing  of  the  fire  and  forty  hundred  more  who  would  speedily 
come  in  under  the  improved  arrangement. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  foil  extent  of  the  igno- 
iui<%,  and  superstition,  and  bmtiahness  of  the  English  peasan- 
try, without  actual  acquaintance  with  them.  They  are  literally 
a  mass  of  heathenism,  with  even  leas  of  moral  and  intellectual 
life  than  heathens  sometimes  exhibit.  The  spirit  of  manhood 
■eems  wholly  crashed  within  them.  They  are  evidently  the 
direct  lineal  descendants  of  the  serft  of  the  old  feudal  barons. 
The  light  of  modem  civilization  has  scarcely  shed  one  solitary 
ny  on  the  outer  walls  of  their  dark  prisoa-hoose.  They  live 
on  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  same  thatched  cottages, 
and  dig  the  same  fields,  transmitting  from  father  to  son  the 
same  heritage  of  toil  and  penury ;  never  passing,  many  of  them, 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  native  coan^ ;  manifesting 
as  abject  and  craven  a  spirit  of  nnqneationing  snbjection  to 
**M<ater"  as  th^  call  the  rich  man  who  doles  ont  their  pitiful 
wages  and  appoints  their  daily  task,  as  they  possibly  could  do 
'  if  diey  were  actnally  slaves.  We  have  seen  die  poor  creatures 
touch  their  hats  as  they  timidly  uttered  their  monmfol  entreat- 
ies when  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  fiirmer  announced  to  them 
his  intention  to  reduce  their  small  pay  by  a  shilling  sterluig 
a  week ;  and  that  meek  entreaty  was  the  utmost  they  dared, 
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knowing  well  bow  many  there  were  who  would  gladly  tahe 
their  places  at  the  diminished  rate  of  wages.  "  Slaves  canrtet 
breathe  in  England.'"  Yes,  it  ia  a  gloriom  freedom  which 
her  poor  peasantry  enjoy,  when  they  dare  not  utter  a  word  of 
manly  remonstrance  to  the  proud  master  who  thrivea  upon 
their  half-paid  toils,  lest  they  shonld  be  turned  away  to  starve  I 
It  matters  very  little  to  tliem  that  there  is  no  common-school 
system  in  England.  How  should  they  be  the  better  if  there 
were,  much  ado  as  they  have  to  live?  Kor  does  it  greatly 
avail  that  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell  can  be  heard  in 
their  cottages.  Religion,  like  doctors  and  good  clothes,  is  meant 
for  the  gentle-folks,  they  think ;  but  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  like  of  them,  who  have  so  much  to  do,  and  are  no 
schoUrs,  should  understand  religion  ?  Exceptions,  of  coarae, 
there  are,  and  very  beautiful  instances  too,  of  simple,  humble 
piety,  but  they  are  few.  We  have  talked  with  a  shepherd-hoy, 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  by  the  wayside,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  a  fine  old  country  church  in  which  a  man  of  the  gen- 
uine Newton  stamp  preached  every  Sabbath ;  and  that  boy  could 
not  tell  who  Jeans  Christ  was,  or  who  made  the  world,  and 
seemed  never  to  have  heard  the  name  of  Crod  except  in  the 
oaths  of  pro&ne  men.  A  friend  of  onrs,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  told  ns  that  he  had  asked  a  boy  whom  he 
met  in  the  country,  not  many  miles  Irom  London,  if  he  knew 
who  Jesus  Christ  was ;  to  which  the  boy  replied  with  grave 
simplicity,  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  such  gentle- 
man living  in  that  neighborhood,  lor  he  had  never  heard  the 
name  I  An  inteUigent  Christian  young  lady,  residing  not  far 
from  Cambridge,  related,  in  our  hearing,  some  queer  incidents 
in  her  own  experience  as  a  Sabbath-school  teacher.  When  any 
poor  children  were  bronght  into  her  class  who  had  never  been 
in  a  Sabbath-school  or  any  other  school  before,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  ask  them  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  their 
prayers.  They  almost  always  answered,  "  Yes,"  and  on  being 
asked  what  they  said,  the  Lord's  prayer  was  sometimes  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  most  frequent  reply  was : 

"  Four  po(U  to  my  bed, 
Four  angeli  guard  my  bead ; 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
Bleu  the  bed  that  I  lie  on," 
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with  two  or  three  Terse§  more  of  the  same  description,  which 
we  do  not  now  remember. 

Few  of  the  English  peasantry  comparatively  can  read.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  they  are  saperstitiona  ?  We  remember  the  lit- 
tle daughter  of  a  poor  woman,  in  the  south  of  England,  who 
was  ill  of  St  Yitns'  dance.  The  neighbors,  sore  perplexed  at 
the  strange  movements  of  the  child,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  one  most  have  "overlooked"  or  "ill-wished"  her,  in 
other  words,  that  she  was  bewitched,  and  tried  hard  to  per^ 
■oade  the  mother  to  send  nxtj  miles  to  Exeter  for  a  man  who 
was  very  fiimons  for  his  skill  in  such  cases,  a  modem  Matthew 
Hopkins.  It  was  not  &r  from  the  same  place  that  a  home- 
misrionary  called  at  a  peasant's  cottage  where  a  yonng  woman 
was  dangerously  ill  of  fever,  and  saw  a  bullock's  heart  stuck 
fiill  of  pins  suspended  over  the  bed.  On  inquiring  the  reason, 
he  was  told  that  she  was  "witched,"  and  that  the  bullock's 
heart  was  to  keep  off  the  evit  spirits  from  tormenting  the  child  I 
It  is  a  common  thing  in  the  same  section  of  the  country,  for 
any  one  who  cuts  himself,  or  is  stung  by  a  bee,  or  otherwise 
iDJored,  to  go  to  a  person  who  professes  to  "bless"  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity,  and  thus,  as  be  .supposes,  to  obtain  a  cure.  If 
illness  comes  upon  them  they  imagine  that  they  are  ''over- 
looked ; "  or  if  the  cattle  die,  they  suppose  that  some  one  has 
"  ill-wished "  th«n.  A  man  whose  potato  crop  had  &iled, 
■aid  it  was  owing  to  his  having  offended  a  woman  whose 
*'  ridge "  was  next  to  his,  and  he  believed  that  she  had  cursed 
his,  and  so  injured  them. 

Professed  fortune-tellers  are  common  in  all  parts  of  England, 
and  drive  a  prosperous  trade,  wandering  Gypsies  constituting 
the  smaller  part  of  the  "weird  sisterhood."  One  of  four 
wretched  women  who  were  sentenced  to  be  hung  in  a  single 
year  for  the  murder  of  their  own  husbands,  appeared  to  have 
been  incited  to  the  deed  by  oiie  of  these  vagabonds,  who  pr^ 
dieted  that  her  husband  would  soon  die,  and  she  would  marry 
another  man,  whose  name  was  mentioned. 

A  man  who  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  adopts  occasionally 
a  very  different  method.  You  will  see  him  on  a  market-day,  in 
some  large  town  where  sheep  and  oxen  are  sold,  leading  her 
alMig  widi  a  rope  about  her  neck,  she  being  a  most  cheerfully 
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<Knimituig  party  to  the  transaction.  A  crowd  speedily  gatbcn 
around,  well  understanding  the  meanii^  of  die  rope,  whm  tlie 
fellow  announces  his  wife  for  sde  at  aaction,  and  a^  for  a  Ind, 
which  ia  pretty  readily  given,  and  after  a  competttam,  more  or 
len  brisk,  she  is  "  Imodced  down,"  at  a  price  rangii^  from  half 
a  crown  to  five  pounds,  and  walks  away,  apparently  well-^leaaed, 
with  her  new  master,  believing,  with  good  reaBoa,  probably, 
that  she  can  hardly  fare  woise  than  she  has  done,  and  may  de 
better.  Such  a  monstrouB  spectacle  is  by  no  neans  of  fi«qiiaat 
occarrence,  yet  we  believe  t^  a  year  aeldom  passes  without  its 
bong  witnessed,  at  least  once,  ia  some  part  of  England.  The 
last  sale  of  this  peculiar  description  that  we  remember  to  havo 
Dead  of,  (in  a  London  p^>er,)  came  off  m  the  manafiicCaTing 
town  of  Nottingham.  The  amount  realised  —  whether  owing 
to  the  qnality  of  the  article,  or  the  dulnesa  of  the  mark«t,  the  v^ 
porter  did  not  state —  was  one  shilling,  which  included  a  new 
rope  that  cost  sixpence.  Tliese  people  are  very  poorly  dreMad 
aud  .semi-barbarous.  Yet  we  would  not  do  tbem  -die  ^ievoos 
wrong  to  insinuate  that  thoir  morals  are  as  bad  as  those  of  cer- 
tain better  dressed  people,  of  both  sexes,  who  have  advocated, 
for  substance,  beibre  public  assemblies,  simikr  mannas  in  onr 
own  conntry.  Sdll,  as  the  costom  we  have  described  does  acto- 
ally  exist  in  England,  we  suppose  we  mast  pot  it  down  as  one 
«f  their  domestic  institutions. 

Everybody  has  reed  the  sad  accounts  of  ric^-buming  ia  En^ 
land,  of  whi(^  there  is  always  more  or  less  ereiy  year.  It  is  a 
dark  and  mournful  chapter  in  the  history  of  England's  poor, 
snffering  peasantry.  It  aboands  when  woik  is  scarce,  and 
wages  are  low,  and  the  prices  of  proviuons  are  high,  and  the 
oiM  and  dreariness  of  winter  sharpen  the  appetite,  and  depres 
the  spirits,  and  poor  and  ignorant  men  are  maddened  to  crime 
by  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  the  snflerings  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  remembrance  of  thrar  ill-paid  summer  tdlSj 
and  the  sight  of  the  overflowing  abundance  all  arotmd  them. 
It  is  then  that  they  set  fire,  in  the  dark  night,  to  the  stores  of 
wheat  which  their  own  hands  have  reaped  and  gathered  -in,  bat 
of  which  they  may  not  partake.  And  yet  onr  belief  is,  that 
even  tinder  such  circumstances,  the  crime  cf  rick-bnrning  would 
almost  never  be  heard  of  if  there  were  tto  beer  shops  in  £b^ 
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load.  The  patience  (^  the  peasantry,  under  all  their  hardships 
and  priTations,  is  all  bnt  incredible^  Sa&ring  breaks  their 
spirits,  bnt  the  madness  that  impels. to  crime  is  the  inspimtitai 
of  8tr(»ig  beer.  *  These  beer-she^ — England's  appalling  curse 
—  are  scattered  thick  throo^ioat  all  the  land,  licensed  hj  act 
of  parliament,  and  bringing  in  a  large  revenue  to  government, 
and  rapid  gains  to  their  owners,  who  are  frequently  rich  and 
prood  men,  right  honorable  members  of  parliament  and  noble- 
men. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  my,  that  the  English  peasantry  con- 
stitute onlj  a  section  of  the  plainer  and  poorer  class  of  country 
people.  All  the  moat  charming  pictures  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  admire  of  tidy  cottages,  with  little  garden  and 
wicket'^te,  and  honeysuckles,  and  roses,  and  hives  of  indnstri- 
ons  bees,  are  simply  true.  They  are  exquisite  models  of  neat^ 
mess  without  and  within.  Where  a  small  bit  of  carpet  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  floor  is  sanded,  and  the  scanty  store  of  crockery 
is  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  walls  are  decorated 
with  rude  pictures  in  dny  frames,  with  the  very  important  addi- 
tion, within  the  last  few  years,  of  an  American  clock.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  description  of  a  peasant's  cottage.  His 
dwelling  is  very  bare,  in  most  instances,  of  everything  but  the 
hnmblest  conveniences.  The  com&rts  and  ornaments  we  have 
described,  belong  to  a  class  of  people  a  grade  above  the  peasan- 
try—  small  gardeners,  cow-^ceepers,  dairy-women,  poulterers, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  brewers'  men.  Yet  even  in  cottages 
sach  as  these  the  pinchings  of  hanger  are  not  onfirequently  felt, 
owing  to  lack  of  employment.  One  of  the  most  paioinl  sights 
that  you  will  see  in  England,  is  the  strong,  healthy,  industrious 
mechanic  or  laborer  lying  idle  week  after  week,  only  because 
he  can  find  nothing  to  do.  You  must  live  l<»ig  in  England 
and  become  fiimiliarly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  before  you  can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  ter- 
rible struggle  for  a  subsistence  which  is  constantly  mamtaioed 
by  all  classes  but  the  rich. 

You  will  then  understand,  what  waa  very  imper&ctly  under- 
stood here  at  the  time,  how  it  was  that  the  opening  itf  Eng- 
land's seaports,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  &ee  and  unrestricted 
importation  of  foieiga  grain,  diSosed  such  a  oniveraal  and  im- 
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bounded  joy  throughout  the  tndostrial  ranks.  It  gave  them  a 
lai^r  loaf  of  bread  for  their  hard-earned  money.  The  history 
of  modern  times  furnishes  few  incidents  of  deeper  interest  than 
the  prolonged  and  truly  gigantic  conflict  which  terminated  in 
the  total  repeal  of  the  English  com-Iaw,  That  law,  so  framed 
as  to  prevent  the  price  of  wheat  from  ever  sinking' below  a  cer- 
tain point  —  however  abundant  might  be  the  harvest  —  had 
been  long  upheld  by  the  combined  infiuence  of  the  farmers, 
clergy,  and  landholders  of  the  British  empire  —  these  all  having 
a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  the  formers  looting  to  the  price 
which  the  corn-merchant  should  pay  them  for  wheat,  the  clergy 
to  their  tithes,  and  the  landlords  to  their  rents — a  tolerable  guar- 
antee, one  would  have  thought,  for  its  perpetuity. 

But  there  was,  in  the  great  town  of  Manchester,  a  manniao- 
tnrer  of  ladies'  muslin  dresses — being  the  designer,  with  his  own 
hand,  of  the  moat  beautiful  patterns  —  who  had  grown  rich  by 
his  toil  and  industry.  He  was  a  plain  man,  without  the  advan- 
tages of  a  University  education,  but  of  a  clear,  strong  intellect, 
large  common-sense,  for-reaching  sagacity,  and  indomitable  per- 
severance. He  first  became  known  by  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  entitled  "  England,  Ire- 
land, and  America,"  written  with  great  ability,  and  setting  in  a 
strong  light  the  immense  advantages  secured  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  republican  institutions.  His  name  was  Richard  Cob- 
den.  This  was  the  man  who  led  on  the  struggle  for  free  trade 
in  com  against  such  fearfiil  odds  as  we  have  indicated.  The 
hearts  of  the  millionB  were  with  him,  and  he  was  backed  by  a 
poweriul  body  of  rich  merchants  and  manufacturers,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  noble  lord,  as  Brougham,  Radnor,  and  Fitz- 
william.  But  plain  Bichard  Cobden  was  the  soul  of  the  move- 
ment. Preeminently  searching  and  accurate  in  his  knowledge, 
a  consummate  parliamentary  debater,  he  fearlessly  contested 
every  inch  of  the  ground  with  England's  proudest  orators  — 
the  Feels,  and  Stanleys,  and  Benticks  —  and  became  acknowl- 
edged master  of  the  field,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  field  of  argument 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  the  battle  was  not  yet  over.  Something  more  than  logic 
was  required.  Sooner  than  even  Richard  Cobden  expected 
that  something  came.     While  Ireland  was  suffering  from  that 
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feariul  potato  blight,  there  was  a  aaccessioD  of  bad  harvests  in 
England,  and  the  spirit  of  rerolution  was  abroad  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  England's  tdling  millions,  hardly  bestead  and  hun- 
gry, snnfied  it  in  the  breeze,  and  were  growing  sullen  and 
desperate,  and  a  foreboding  murmur  was  heard  throughout  all 
the  land,  and  sagacious  statesmen  marked  the  signs  of  the  gath- 
ering storm,  and  the  "iron  Duke"  bowed  aa  to  a  stem  destiny, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  pet  statesman  of  the  aristocracy,  installed 
chieAain  of  the  all-powerful  protectionist  party,  and  first  min- 
ister of  the  crown,  stood  up  in  hb  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  nobly  confessed  himself  the  convert  of  plain  Richard 
Cobden  ;  abolished  the  corn-laws  forever,  and  thus,  as  wise  and 
fer-seeing  men  believed  and  said,  averted  the  most  fnghtfiil  of 
all  revolutions,  a  revolution  by  the  masses,  maddened  and  made 
reckless  by  the  gnawings  of  hunger. 

Bnt  after  all,  this  great  measure  leaves  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  masses  of  England's  teeming  population,  though  doubt- 
less relieved,  still  exceedingly  forlorn.  Recent  advices  tell  us 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  operatives  out  of  employ,  and  their 
iamilies  starving,  in  consequence  of  our  great  rebellion  and  war. 
It  is  appalling  to  think  of  such  distress,  but,  unhappily,  it  is  no 
new  thing  in  England.  Such  things  were  known  in  England 
before  this  rebellion  broke  out,  and  they  will  be  known  afler  it 
is  crushed.  Can  her  statesmen  tell  us  of  any  day  of  any  year 
in  the  last  half  century  on  which  there  was  not  suffering  iirom 
hunger  in  some  section  of  England  ?  Do  th^  not  always  trem- 
ble in  the  prospect  of  a  deficient  harvest,  or  a  commercial  crisis  ? 
Her  miserable,  despairing  poor  are  everywhere,  in  town  and 
country.  The  sufferings  of  the  famishing  peasantry  make  up 
only  one  of  many  dark  pictures.  Neither  is  that  which  we  have 
imperfectly  sketched  the  darkest  of  the  group.  The  Dorsetshire 
peasantry  are  a  happy  people  in  comparison  with  the  many 
thousands  of  poor  needle-women  who  languish  in  London  gar- 
rets, far  away  from  green  fields  and  firesh  air.  The  frightinl 
evil  is  steadily  increasing,  like  the  rising  of  a  flood,  for  the 
population,  already  so  excessive,  is  multiplying  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a  day.  What  the  end  is  to  be,  or  what  may  be&U  on 
any  morrow  of  England's  history,  is  a  problem  which  only  the 
providence  of  God  can  solve. 
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That  En^and  has  her  own  pecniiar  and  transcendant  gloiy, 
we,  of  all  pei^le  in  the  world,  shall  have  no  disposition  to  deny. 
And  have  not  we,  of  all  people,  the  smallest  reason  to  regard 
that  glory  with  envy,  whatever  measure  of  admiration  it  may 
excite  within  us  ?  Each  nation  hath  a  special  destiny  appointed 
of  heaven,  unlike  all  that  has  gdne  before,  and  nobler  as  the 
ages  multiply.  To  understand  that  special  destiny,  and  par 
tiently  to  woric  it  out,  is  not  this,  to  each  nation,  its  true  and 
only  glory  ?  What  though  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Earope, 
amid  the  many  fruits  of  a  riper  age  and  a  higher  civilization, 
somewhat  modify  the  aspect  which  his  own  country  presents 
when  an  American  retuma  to  its  shores  7  What  though  the 
imposing  monuments  of  feudal  times,  the  splendid  remains  of 
mediteval  art,  and  the  exuberant  fertility  enforced  by  the  high 
and  almost  universal  cultivation  required  to  support  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  the  old  world,  combine  to  make  up  a  picture 
which  a  young  republic  like  ours  cannot  hope  to  rival  for  many 
a  decade  of  years  to  come  ?  What  though  a  stroll  through  the 
Regent  Street  of  London,  or  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  impur 
the  glory  of  our  western  cities,  and  a  glance  at  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Windsor  Castle,  and  Notre  Dame,  the  Madeleine, 
and  Uie  Tuileries,  convince  us  that  the  architectural  era  has 
not  yet  arrived  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  ?  Be  it  so. 
Have  we  not,  even  ab^uly,  a  glory  &r  surpassing  all  this  —  a 
country  the  inheritance  alike  of  rich  and  poor,  a  government 
free,  yet  which  can  crush,  by  the  bonndiog  patriotism  and  dis- 
ciplined courage  of  its  citizen  soldiery,  the  most  gigantic  domes- 
de  rebellion  which  the  world  ever  saw  —  in  spite,  too,  of  all 
that  Britain  and  Europe  dared  in  the  way  of  sympathy  and  aid 
to  that  rebellion  —  Christianity  unfettered,  and  education  free 
to  all  ?  What  is  &r  more,  we  can  honestly  and  cordially  wel- 
come the  down-trodden,  despairing  millions  of  European  States 
to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  blessings  of  our  rich  inheritance. 
Was  Buch  a  position  ever  assigned  to  another  nation  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ?  Let  us  be  faithful  to  our  high  and 
heaven-appointed  trust,  and  the  meridian  splendors  of  the  proud- 
est monarchies  of  the  old  world  shall  grow  dim  before  the  rising 
glories  of  the  great  western  republic. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
NATIONAL   CHARACTER. 


What  is  national  character?  On  wliat  does  it  depend? 
and  when  may  it  be  said  to  exist  ?  How  fiir  can  we  Amer^ 
icam,  considered  as  a  people,  be  said  to  have  among  us  the 
true  germ  of  a  national  character  ?  and  if  snch  be  retJly  pres- 
ent what  is  its  stage  of  development,  and  what  are  the  condi- 
tions onder  which  it  is  unfolding  itself?  Finally,  how  are  we 
of  the  present  day  specially  concerned  in  relation  to  this  matter  t 

Among  the  many  qnestions  which  this  hour  of  destiny  has 
suggested  in  the  minds  of  the  thinking  men  and  women  of 
our  country,  such  as  these  have  not  failed  to  arise,  and  though 
they  are  all  of  them  too  profound  for  a  thorough  investigation 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  they  may  yet  yield  some- 
thing to  an  examination  far  more  superficial  than  their  import- 
ance deserves.  We  may  at  least  be  impressed  with  the  feeling 
tliat  whether  our  nation  has  or  shall  hare  a  character  worthy 
of  its  promise  and  its  antecedents,  is  not  a  question  in  reference 
to  which  we  can  be  indifferent  or  passive,  but  one  which  leaves 
on  each  one  of  us  a  great  responsibility ;  great  at  least  in  relic- 
tion to  ourselves,  if  not  to  that  vast  community  of  which  we 
are  members ;  a  responsibility  proportioned  to  the  significance 
of  the  hour,  and  the  abihty  which  each  one  has  to  aid  in 
shaping  its  issues  aright. 

In  the  building  of  a  great  cathedral,  there  is  first  the  archi- 
tect who  plans,  then  perhaps  the  master  workman  who  directs 
the  execution,  then  the  subordinate  laborers  each  in  his  station, 
no  one  of  them  a  tool,  no  one  without  his  share  of  importance, 
as  he  throws  into  the  mighty  work,  his  will,  his  genius,  and  his 
strength,  obedient  all  the  while  to  the  guidance  of  his  chief, — 
or  else,  idle  and  inefficient,  mars  the  general  design,  by  some 
slovenly  execution  or  base  neglect.  And  it  is  ever  nearest  the 
foundation  that  this  honest  and  conscientious  effort,  or  this  faith- 
less indolence,  tells  with  most  eSect  on  the  excellence  and  future 
stability  of  the  whole  edifice. 
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Character  is  &e  diatinctJTe  mark  of  an  individual,  the  sign 
by  which  he  may  be  infellibly  known  as  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  word  properly  applied  to 
persons  at  first,  because  it  is  to  persona  that  individuality  really 
belongs,  and  from  them  that  it  emanates.  It  is  not  a  superficial 
mark,  indicative  of  relation  merely,  bat  proceeds  rather  from 
the  inmost  centre  of  the  being,  and  implies  all  that  is  in  it,  even 
potentially,  though  exhibiting  perfectly  only  that  which  it  is 
actually.    To  be  understood  it  mast  be  understood  in  its  springs. 

When  WQ  speak  of  national  character,  therefore,  we  cannot 
allude  to  the  nation  in  any  merely  abstract  sense,  bat  must  still 
have  a  reference  to  the  individaals  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
in  inquiring  after  some  central  force  to  which  we  may  attribute 
that  shaping  of  the  national  life,  as  one,  composed  of  and  spring- 
ing out  of  many,  we  shall  vainly  seek  it  in  anything  external, 
anything  that  is  merely  a  product,  or  that  belongs  only  to  a 
temporary  development  in  the  form  of  that  character.  The 
form  of  government  for  example,  however  powerfully  it  may 
re-act  upon  the  nadonal  temper,  is  a  consequence  of  something 
that  was  in  it  previously,  and  is  continaally  varied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  people  at  large. 
The  leading  minds  who  appear  to  guide  the  course  of  afiain 
and  who  represent  the  nation  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  have  but  a  brief  influence,  and  are  ever  passing  out 
of  the  current,  to  be  superseded  by  others,  unless  there  is  in 
them  something  which  indeed  meets  and  takes  hold  upon  the 
real  tendencies  and  permanent  disposition  of  the  people.  What 
then,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  is  the  ground  of  this  mutual  and 
interdependent  existence,  by  which  the  muldtude  comes  to 
be  in  certain  relations  regarded  as  a  unit,  and  reasoned  about 
with  safety  as  an  individual  ?  The  law  is  in  bet  no  more 
mystei-ioua,  though  far  more  vital,  than  that  by  which  the  per^ 
feet  cr3^tal  gives  to  the  tendencies  of  each  individual  particle 
of  those  that  compose  it,  their  only  complete  expression. 

We  are  brought  back  to  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  the 
tme  basis  from  which  to  start;  the  race  itself  being  in  &ct 
merely  a  great  family,  a  multiplication  of  the  one,  repeating 
always  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  with  interests 
really  so  identical,  that  the  histoiy  of  eveiy  member  of  it, 
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vhoee  end  of  Wng  U  fulfilled,  irill  be  in  its  essential  featares 
the  same  with  that  of  eveiy  other.  The  great  diversities  and 
contradictions  that  exist,  arise  trom  something  ahnormal,  some- 
thing that  has  disturbed  the  common  growth, — and  produces 
distortions  and  deviations  from  the  true  law  of  healthy  and 
happy  development.  The  family  has  been  sundered,  its  clos^ 
ties  broken,  and  the  interests  and  aims,  originally  and  really 
one,  appear  bo  diverse  and  oppoute,  that  we  have  to  think 
awhile  to  realize  what  is  implied,  when  we  say,  and  know, 
that  what  b  good  for  one  man  considered  as  a  man  is  good 
for  all. 

The  life  of  humanity  should  have  been  like  that  of  a  beauti- 
ful tree  whose  branches  and  twigs,  though  each  perfect  in 
itself,  and  each  accomplishing  the  life  of  an  individual,  with 
its  roots  that  go  downward,  and  its  leaves  and  germinating 
shoots  that  go  upward,  are  nevertheless  united  in  the  common 
stock,  and  draw  their  common  nonrishment  from  the  same  soil, 
each,  too,  contributing  its  part  to  the  general  prosperity,  and  by 
the  healthfril  and  vigorous  working  of  its  own  proper  funcdons, 
insuring  so  tar  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  But  thou^  this 
glorious  unity  is  broken,  yet  it  is  as  impossible  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other  that  the  individual  should  subsist  alone,  and  in 
every  broken  twig  that  is  set  off  from  this  maimed  and  wounds 
ed  tree,  however  false  and  unsightly  its  growth  may  be,  there  is 
yet,  and  must  be,  a  common  life  of  the  many  in  the  one,  and  of 
the  one  in  the  many,  whose  cessation  would  be  a  cessation  of 
existence  itself.  It  is  obvious,  too,  thai  in  the  case  of  every 
such  fragment  there  must  be  from  the  time  of  its  transplanting, 
superadded  to  that  general  unity  wbich  belonged  to  it  at  first, 
the  effect  of  a  common  experience,  counting  of  the  various 
circumstances  operating  upon  it  from  witJiout,  and  the  reaction 
taking  place  from  wiliun,  which  according  as  the  group  thus 
set  apart  is  vital,  and  of  strong  and  healthy  tendencies,  will 
make  it  more  and  more  individual,  as  related  to  other  groups ; 
more  and  more  unmistakably  mu^ed  with  a  common  character, 
through  whose  impress  almost  any  member  of  it  may  be  dnh 
tinguished  from  the  members  of  any  similar  community. 

Thus  we  oflen  find  away  back  near  the  beginning  of  a  nation's 
history,  a  basis  of  family  relation^ip,  and,  implied  in  this,  a  cer- 
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tain  &ini1y  likeness,  shown  in  general  habits  and  tendencies ;  a 
strong  foundation  for  national  character  this,  but  one  which  does 
not  always  suffice.  For  we  find  that  there  sometimes  conies  in 
upon  the  first  family  or  tribe,  a  second,  endowed  with  stronger 
vitality,  by  which  the  former  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be 
either  absorbed,  suppressed,  or  finally  destroyed.  Sometimes 
there  are  several  such  invasions,  one  after  another,  in  which 
case  the  stronger  element,  be  it  sooner  or  later  in  making  its 
appearance,  inevitably  prevails.  Meantime,  that  element  des- 
tined to  predominate  over  the  rest,  receives  in  its  turn  the  re- 
action of  those  subordinated  to  it,  and  is  thus  continnally  modi- 
fied more  and  more.  Thus  as  the  nation  begins,  the  family 
ends.  The  family  seems  to  be  the  original  basis  for  the  state ; 
but  the  state  once  formed,  there  will  be  no  new  development 
of  purely  &mily  characteristics  in  any  great  and  general  mass. 
Indeed  the  formation  of  &ose  great  divisions  of  the  hnman  race 
which  we  call  families,  appears  to  belong  to  the  nomadic  period, 
when  the  family  and  the  state  are  actually  one.  Henceforth 
we  shall  behold  only  the  okl  traits,  more  or  less  modified,  and 
showing  themselves  ever  and  anon  under  new  circumstances 
and  in  new  combinations.  Meantime,  the  mutual  action  and 
reaction  of  the  genius  of  difierent  races  upon  each  other  will  be 
varied  according  to  the  mode  and  frequency  of  the  introduction 
of  the  new  elements,  whether  by  invasion  or  immigration  ; 
whether  by  vast  additions,  and  at  long  intervals  of  time,  or  by 
a  steady  stream  of  gradual  increase ;  whether  in  their  original 
state,  or  as  modified  by  union  with  some  other  national  life. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  influence  of  these  component  parts 
of  a  nation  upon  each  other,  will  be  that  of  the  form  of  govem- 
,  ment  which  it  adopts,  or  which  is  thrust  upon  it  from  without 
This  is  conditioned  in  the  first  place,  as  has  been  said,  by  the 
character  of  tlie  people  as  already  formed,  and  may  be  altered  or 
overthrown,  as  the  latter  make  &rther  advances  in  a  free  na- 
tional life,  or,  by  a  retrograde  movement,  sink  backward  in  the 
direction  of  barbarism.  But,  whatever  it  be,  in  every  stage  of 
strength  or  weakness,  it  still  reacts  mightily  upon  the  people. 
It  is  indeed  itself  the  true  form  of  national  life,  receiving  and 
appropriating  for  it  all  influences  from  without ;  developing  or 
repressing  those  from  within ;  having  control,  next  to  absolute, 
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OTer  the  aspect  of  the  present,  and  poshing  forward  a  vast 
power  into  the  ftiture.  Were  any  government  in  fact  what  it 
is  ideally,  the  pure  result  of  the  true  wants  of  the  people,  the 
people  also  being  in  a  condition  where  their  desires  and  their 
wants  should  harmonize,  its  power  could  never  be  shaken.  Its 
exercise  would  then  be  characterized  by  no  snch  extremes  of 
despotism  and  license  as  we  see  now.  There  would  be  no  sncb 
violent  contests  between  the  wills  of  rulers  and  people ;  between 
law  and  anarchy ;  between  liberty  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the 
other  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  many  or  the  one.  There 
would  be  change  no  doubt,  but  gradual  and  gentle ;  no  more 
hostile  to  joyons  progress  than  the  mifolding  of  new  leaves  on 
the  growing  tree  at  the  return  of  spring.  But  as  it  is,  these 
changes  are  often  violent,  destructive  in  the  process,  and  even 
when  they  result  in  a  new  advance,  or  imply  it  as  already 
made,  the  immediate  &ait3  are  many  of  them  horrible  in  evil. 
The  absolute  certainty  of  permanence  ia  wanting  to  all  govern- 
ments whatever ;  because  the  elements  on  which  that  perma- 
nence depends  are  not  in  perfectly  harmonious  relations,  and  the 
conflict  may  often  be  deeper  than  is  known,  and  the  destructive 
forces  stronger.  Hence  great  revolutions  come  more  or  less 
□nezpectedly,  though  their  causes  have  long  been  pointed  oat 
and  watched.  Seldom  can  the  time  when  they  will  break  forth 
be  exactly  prophesied.  Still  less  the  course  they  will  take,  the 
results  they  will  leave  behind  them.  These  great  movements 
in  the  heart  of  nations  have  ofieia  been  compared  to  the  convul- 
sions of  the  physical  world,  and  with  justice;  since  they  are 
the  result  of  forces  out  of  sight,  and  their  effects  cannot  be  cal- 
culated by  human  wisdom.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  they  have 
ultimately  been  favorable  to  the  cause  of  human  advancement ; 
and  in  every  case  where  a  nation  was  not  elfete  already,  a  mass 
of  decay  that  needed  to  be  swept  out  of  the  way,  to  make  room 
for  fresher  elements,  it  has  not  only  survived  such  change,  but 
taken  from  it  a  new  start  —  the  date  of  a  new  term  of  glad  and 
exulting  pn^ress.  These,  then,  —  these  times  of  danger  and 
seeming  ruin,  must  also  take  their  place  among  the  more  import- 
ant  causes  which  help  to  mould  a  people's  life. 

The  great  men  of  a  nation  are  also  a  product  of  its  own ;  bat 
they  ^ve  back  more  than  they  receive.     In  them  the  wisdom 
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of  generations  has  at  last  come  to  maturity ;  and  receiving 
something  from  the  heaven  above,  something  from  the  atmos- 
phere around  tliem,  contribating  something  also  from  their  own 
individoalitj,  thej  become,  a  treasure  for  the  present  and  the 
coming  times,  —  their  namee  an  index  of  the  age.  Thej  are  - 
to  the  nation  in  which  tbej  appear,  the  steersmen  of  her  crises, 
the  safe  and  steadfast  guides  of  her  mighty  and  long  accumu- 
lated impulses,  the  originators  of  new  throes  of  national  life, 
whose  c&cta  shall  he  lasting  as  time.  They  are  her  oracles, 
through  which  she  hears  the  voice  of  truth  addressing  her  hu- 
man ear  in  accents  like  her  own.  They  are  the  mirrors  in 
which  she  beholds  and  admires  all  that  time  has  jef,  revealed  of 
her  own  possible  excellence  and  greatness.  From  them  she  de- 
rives courage,  self-respect,  self-knowledge,  counsel,  fortitude, 
fiutb.  Alas  I  this  is  but  their  ideal  mission.  The  evil  will  turns 
all  to  evil.  Alas  I  that  such  minds  are  too  often  the  reservoirs 
of  bad  and  poisonous  influences,  concentrating  within  themselves 
the  errors,  the  vicious  tendencies,  of  whole  communities,  and 
whole  periods  of  time ;  and  sending  them  back  upon  the  nation, 
and  the  world,  spiritualized  and  intensified  by  their  contact  with 
these  natures  of  genius  and  fire.  Such  as  these  have  left  in 
every  nation  marks  of  their  presence  never  to  be  obliterated. 

The  climate  and  physical  conformation  of  a  country  will  be 
found  to  have  great  influence,  not  only  as  ailecting  the  bodily 
constitution  of  its  inhabitants,  but  as  regulating  the  mode  and 
amount  of  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  their  pur^ 
suits  generally,  whether  of  war  or  peace.  These  efl^cts,  though 
proceeding  from  causes  strictly  external,  will  be  found  of  great 
importance.  The  diflerence,  ibr  example,  between  northern 
and  southern  nations,  has  always  been  marked  and  striking. 
The  coast-line  of  the  Mediterranean  is  mingled  not  only  in 
imagination,  but  in  fact,  with  the  history  of  the  great  nations 
which  have  there  unfolded  their  desUnies,  and  so  inseparably, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  like  bistoiy,  and  like  de- 
velopments of  national  character,  in  any  other  region  in  the 
world.  The  same  may  be  said  in  relation  to  other  nations. 
What  has  not  England  owed  to  her  island  position  ?  How  has 
France  been  shut  in  by  her  mountain  terriers?  And  how 
hard  to  believe  that  Iceland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  could  ever 
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so  effectnally  and  steadily  resist  the  effects  of  their  stormy  and 
frozen  clime,  as  permanently  to  claim  the  foremost  place  among 
the  States  of  Europe. 

The  influence  npon  a  nation  of  its  pursuits,  whether  indus- 
trial or  otherwise,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  character 
of  Rome  was  formed  in  great  measure  by  her  wars.  Greece, 
&r  less  warlike,  from  her  situation,  far  less  pressed  upon  from 
without,  had  leisure  for  art  and  philosophy,  her  natural  hent, 
hut  which  might  have  been  in  great  measure  crushed  out  and 
suppressed,  had  she  been  subjected  to  the  same  process  of  con- 
tinual struggle  within  and  without,  which  almost  forced  Rome 
into  that  throne  of  imperial  greatness  for  which  she  was  des- 
tined. Modem  Italy  was  not  long  ago  sunk  into  supinenesa 
through  having  nothing  to  do.  She  has  found  a  new  employ- 
ment, and  an  opportunity  of  exercising  it,  which,  if  it  is  long 
enough  afforded  her,  may  yet  once  more  lead  her  to  a  place  of 
honor  among  the  nations.  But  we  must  feel  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  her,  unless  by  the  introduction  of  tlie  arts  of  industry 
and  peace,  to  a  tar  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  she  may 
attain  to  the  conditions  on  which,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  true 
and  permanent  national  prosperity  must  depend.  For  Eesthetic 
art,  in  which  alone  Italy  has  excelled  since  the  day  of  Rome, 
can  belong  only  to  a  certain  period  in  a  nation's  life.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  a  temporary  ontburst  of  genius,  destined  for  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  world,  but  &tal  to  the  people  which  has  no  foun- 
dation of  firm  and  serious  character  to  fall  back  upon  —  no  em- 
ployment able  to  absorb  all  the  energies  of  her  sons,  when  this 
passing  inspiration  shall  fail.  As  for  war,  the  days  are  gone  by 
in  which  it  can  be  the  business  of  a  nation.  Wars  of  mere 
conquest,  probably,  are  nearly  at  an  end.  Defence  and  expe- 
diency are  the  only  motives  which  now-a-days  draw  a  wise 
people  into  its  terrible  vortex.  And  perhaps  most  modem  wars 
might  be  reduced  to  the  former  principle  alone,  at  least  in  the 
ostensible  reasons  assigned  by  those  who  enter  into,  or  originate 
them. 

The  only  remaining  influence  q£  which  we  will  speak,  is  that 
of  religion,  more  important  and  powerful  than  any,  even  in  its 
false  and  perverted  forms ;  but  considered  as  the  work  of  God 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  scarcely  to  be  named  among  the  rest,  since 
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it  [ffoceeda  directly  from  a  higher  source,  and  is  destined  to  over- 
whelm  and  aubdae  all  that  opposes  it,  till  even  melting  down  at 
last  the  barriers  between  nation  and  nation,  fiunily  and  &mijy, 
it  shall  restore  in  its  perfect  and  ideal  form  the  original  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  the  great  world  family,  under  its  divine  head, 
the  happy  stato  whose  law  is  within  it,  and  whose  national  hfe 
is  subject  to  no  catastrophe,  no  revolutionary  change,  whose 
government  is  the  effect  and  the  operation  of  love,  the  free 
obedience  of  the  willing  soul  to  God.  Thus  the  }«evalence  of 
light  reli^on  in  a  state  afibrds  not  only  the  most  reliable  prog> 
nostic  c^  its  permanent  wel&re,  and  of  the  more  or  less  peace- 
ful advance  of  its  institutions  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to 
another,  but  places  it  thus  &r  in  harmony  with  the  ends  com- 
mon to  the  race,  and  renders  it  not  impossible  that  it  may  one 
day  enter  into  the  society  of  some  vast  commonwealth  of  na- 
tions, foreshadowed  (we  might  perhaps  imagine)  in  this  great, 
and,  as  we  believe,  successful  union  of  so  many  separate  states 
which  our  own  country  exhibits,  where  the  distinct  interests  of 
each  will  be  found  to  clash  less  and  less,  the  better  they  are  un- 
derstood, with  those  of  any  other,  and  where  the  vast  body 
of  those  which  are  undoubtedly  the  same  for  all,  forms  the 
basb  of  a  common  and  central  government  representing  the 
whole. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  nations  are  moulded,  — - 
not  all  indeed,  —  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  air,  earth,  or  sea, 
or  under  the  earth,  in  the  realm  of  spirit  or  of  matter,  with 
which  the  national  life  in  any  manner  comes  into  contact,  that 
does  not  have  its  share  in  the  wonderful  work ;  while,  over  all, 
is  the  hand  of  the  Divine  destiny,  appointing  to  each  its  measure 
and  its  time,  and  leading  out  its  own  beneficent  ends,  not  fw 
one  people  only,  but  fbi  the  race,  drawing  around  every  state 
its  proper  lines  of  demarcation,  and  saying  to  each,  "  thus  &r 
shalt  thou  come  and  no  &rther,  —  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed."  Meantime,  in  glancing  over  the  pages  of  history, 
we  find  of  those  sub<Hdinate  forces,  now  one,  now  another,  play- 
ing the  most  prominent  part ;  we  find  that  they  operate  une- 
qually at  different  times  and  in  relation  to  diGEerent  peoples,  and 
we  explain  that  which  we  find  these  states  to  be  at  various  pe- 
riods of  their  career,  very  much  as  we  understand  the  amount 
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of  these  inflnences,  and  the  manner  io  wbich  they  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  qaestion  was  asked  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  when 
may  a  national  charact«r  be  said  to  exist?  To  this,  the  answet 
may  perhaps  be,  as  soon  as  it  has  s  fixed  baas  of  dcTelopment 
But  when  this  is  established  in  any  particnlar  instance,  may 
be  less  easy  to  decide,  at  least  till  long  after  the  fitct.  England 
appears  to  have  long  wanted  her  Saxons.  France  and  Spain  a 
central  goremment.  Young  Italy  has  scarcely  attained  one 
yet,  and  no  one  knows  what  is  in  her,  or  can,  with  any  certain- 
ty, even  guess.  Bat  her  great  men,  so  liberally  bestowed  upon 
ber  at  this  epoch,  may  yet  help  her  throngfa  with  the  mighty 
work,  and  A  new  life  start  once  more  front  her  gractoos  soil, 
better  and  nobler  than  any  before. 

Thus  we  are  led  directly  to  the  qaestion,  whether  we  as  a 
nation  possess  aa  yet  the  feundation  of  a  national  character  ? 
Who  can  doabt  it  ?  Even  while  the  great  struggle  is  still 
fiercely  raging  that  shall  prove  to  the  ^es  of  the  world  whether 
or  no  we  have  a  government  that  cm  stand  the  only  adequate 
test  that  conld  have  been  applied  to  it,  or  have  been  living  for 
nearly  a  century  On  a  mere  theory  destined  to  fall  to  pieces  like 
a  bouse  of  cards,  before  the  first  gale ;  whether  we  are  a  mere 
conglomeration  of  ill-assorted  and  incongmous  elements,  bound 
together  by  no  principle  of  living  union  and  common  growth, 
of  whether  there  is  somewhere  in  this  mass  a  germ  of  vital 
development  wbich  will  sooner  or  later  take  np  and  transform 
all  this  rude  material  which  sarroands  it,  till  even  that  which 
seemed  most  obstinate  and  unmanageable  has  yielded  to  the 
gentle  and  plastic  influence,  and  has  given  up,  however  rehic- 
tAntly,  its  needed  cODtribotlon  of  beauty  and  strei^h  to  the 
perfect  organism  of  the  whole ;  even  now,  while  those  withost 
may  be  waiting  tot  results  to  judge  from,  while  all  most  rever- 
ently bow  to  tbe  h^b  decrees  of  Him  who  directs  the  destiny 
of  nations,  do  we  Sot  yet  feel,  in  every  event  as  it  transpires,  A 
tmi\ier  proof  of  that  which  to  us  scarcely  needed  proof  befbr^ 
a  confirmation  of  our  faith  that  God  has  here  planted  something 
Mil,  something  that  shall  endure,  by  which  he  will  bless,  not 
uB  only,  but  all  people  and  times,  even  to  the  end  <^  thi 
world? 
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But  when  we  come  to  ask  how  far  this  national  cliaracter, 
which  we  feel  to  be  ours,  has  advanced  in  its  development,  and 
what  elements  have  as  yet  entered  into  its  progress,  we  feel  at 
once  that  it  is  something  new  in  the  world's  history  which  eiH 
gages  oar  attention ;  and,  while  in  the  efK>rt  to  understand  it, 
we  find  a  great  deal  to  guide  us  in  the  past,  yet  we  must  take 
it  from  many  di^rent  sources  and  periods  of  time ;  and,  after 
all,  we  must  come  back  to  study  the  present,  the  nation  itself 
as  it  actually  is,  finding  tliere  what  is  scarcely  to  be  found  else- 
where, even  in  analogy.  For  while  we  stand  as  it  were  at  the 
very  threshold  of  our  career,  (if  such  is  indeed  to  he  ours,) 
we  yet  find  ourselves  to  have  made  greater  advances  in  r^ard 
to  numbers,  weklth,  general  intelligence,  and  those  things 
which  nsnally  make  a  people  respectable  and  prosperous  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  than  any  other  nation  has  ever  attained  before 
us  at  so  early  a  period  of  its  existence.  In  many  respects  we 
seom  to  have  begun  where  others  left  off;  and  espeoally  do  we 
feel,  that  in  our  form  of  government,  we  have  that  which  sets 
us  as  it  were  on  the  shoulders  of  the  world,  giving  us  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  those  who  preceded  us,  whose  labors  and 
sad  experience  seem  to  be  yielding  to  us,  at  last,  their  ripened 
fruit  We  do  not  emerge,  as  most  other  modem  nations  have 
done,  from  the  wild  ferment  of  barbarism.  The  tribe  element, 
as  we  receive  it,  bos  been  already  modified  by  passing  through 
the  process  of  nationalization ;  and  in  this  respect  we  bear, 
perhaps,  more  resemblance  to  some  of  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity  than  to  any  now  existing.  And  as  to  the  increments 
which  have  been  made  to  our  numbers  from  without,  they  have 
been  gradual  and  steady.  The  old  world  has  been  to  us  like 
a  vast  reservoir,  from  which  a  constant  and  increasing  stream 
has  flowed  in  upon  us  ever  since  the  first  bold  colonists  planted 
foot  on  these  shores,  and  so  set  open  the  gates  of  this  mighty 
West.  No  great  inundations  have  flooded  the  soil,  and  obliter- 
ated the  landmarks  of  the  past ;  no  long  intervals  have  elapsed 
from  one  accession  of  population  to  another ;  but  still  as  the 
mighty  wilderness  swallows  up  those  who  go  before,  their  places 
are  filled  by  those  behind,  and  so  will  be  till  the  crowded  and 
oppressed  masses  of  Europe  and  Asia  begin  to  feel  tfae  relief, 
and  till  we  have  nothing  to  ofier  here  that  cannot  be,  at  least  in 
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some  meBSDie,  gained  by  remaining  there.  Tbos  our  institn- 
tioDs  neither  have  nor  erer  had  anything  to  fear  &om  any  sud- 
den and  violent  invasion  of  this  kind.  The  chief  danger  to  ha 
^prehended  here  i«,  that  the  foreign  ingredient,  by  coming  in 
too  rapidly,  or  fiiiling  to  be  modified  by  fitting  infiuences  in  doe 
time,  may  some  day  accumulate  in  great  hostile  masses  in  the 
midst  of  ns,  and  so  prove  a  more  formidable  foe  than  any  'we 
conid  dread  irom  withoat- 

Bnt  here  we  have  many  safeguards.  One  of  these  is  found 
in  the  great  variety  of  nationalities  represented  in  this  vast 
influx,  of  which  one  will  more  or  less  overcome  or  control  the 
dangerons  tendencies  of  the  other ;  while  that  race  whoee  char- 
acteristics seem  destined  to  ^ve  the  prevailing  tone  to  all  the 
rest,  is  the  one  whose  natural  proclivities  tend  more  than  those 
of  any  other  we  know,  to  permanence  and  stability,  united  with 
steady  progress  in  the  nnfolding  of  a  national  idea.  The  Saxon 
stamp  is  already  so  deeply  fixed,  that  to  obliterate  it  will  be 
almost  impossible.  And  in  Ikct,  so  happily  is  the  government 
craistituted,  as  to  leave  but  little  opportunity,  or  occauon,  for 
those  vi(Jent  conflicts  of  race,  which  have  rendered  racoHlistinc- 
tions  in  the  old  world  only  more  obstinate  and  permanent ;  and 
the  weaker  and  more  unstable  mind  feels  the  benefit  of  the  wis- 
dom and  firmness  of  that  which  is  by  the  gift  of  natnre  its  supe- 
rior, without  being  excited  to  hatred  by  the  overbearing  tyranny 
of  the  stronger.  So  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  these  distinctions 
will  very  easily  melt  into  each  other  and  be  lost,  while  oat  of 
what  is  best  in  them  all  the  new  nationality  will  develope  itself, 
richer  and  stronger  than  any  in  the  varied  gifts  of  humani^. 

Another  danger,  closely  connected  with  the  one  already 
alluded  to,  and  one  which  to  many,  especially  of  those  whose 
natural  tempers  or  acquired  habits  do  not  allow  them  to  enter, 
with  full  appreciation,  into  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  appears 
extremely  formidable,  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  will  and 
character  of  the  people  operates  so  directly  upon  the  actual 
administration  of  the  government  Those  who  are  apprehen- 
sive of  lasting  evil  ftvm  this  source,  most  proceed  on  tiie  sup- 
position  that  the  greater  wisdom  and  virtue  will  always  remain 
with  the  few,  and  that  those  few  will  always  turn  out  to  be  the 
rulers.     They,  however,  who  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
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at  work  among  the  masses,  and  who  see  that  what  is  called  the 
public  sentiment  of  nations  is  constantly  becoming  more  enlight- 
ened and  pure,  will  hardly  have  needed  the  pnx^  we  are  daily 
witnesfiingi  tli^t  a  government  may  be  the  g^uine  offspring  Qf 
the  people,  in  all  its  act)(HiB  betraying  that  the  links  of  connee- 
tion  are  not  broken  ;  and  may  yet  act  nobly,  wisely,  yirtaoosly, 
and  in  entire  independence  of  the  whims  and  changing  caprices 
wliich  show  themselves  for  the  moment,  here  and  there,  on  the 
Burf«ce  of  the  national  temper,  relying  with  perfect  confidence 
cm  that  which  it  knows  to  be  real  and  permanent  at  the  bottoip 
of  all  these  manifestations.  This  h  the  hama  which  those  who 
rule  US  have  to  learn  thoroughly ;  and  those  who  are  faithful  to 
their  trust  will  learn  it.  Meantime,  never  was  there  a  country 
^here  true  patriotism  had  so  glorious  a  work  before  it.  He 
whose  loving  and  Christian  spirit  would  at  any  rate  lead  him  tp 
earnest  efforts  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  those 
around  him,  will  now  have  a  double  motive  added  to  those 
which  ah-eady  actuated  him.  For  in  every  individual  lifted 
irom  a  life  of  vice  to  one  of  industry  and  virtue,  he  sees  the 
removal  of  a  new  dang«  to  his  country,  the  addition  of  a  new 
guaranty  to  her  safety.  Even  the  indifl^rmt  might,  as  ooe 
would  think,  be  quickoied  by  thoughts  like  thes?,  at  least  to 
Qiore  assiduous  cat^  of  exunple,  to  greater  interest  in  the  &ithr 
ful  performance  of  conwon  duties.  And  indeed  it  is  touching 
and  joyful  to  see  how  well  these  things  are  realised  by  many  of 
those  true  lovers  of  their  country  who  in  BOjeh  vaat  and  une»- 
pected  numbers  have  Issued  forth  at  the  cry  of  her  danger.  The 
revelations  which  have  been  made  of  the  true  causes  of  our  peni 
at  this  crisis,  should  have  taught  us  all  thoroughly  how  greatly 
our  future  prosperity  must  depend  on  the  wider  and  more  rapid 
spread  of  those  influences  which  are  calculated  to  promote  in- 
dustry, intelhgence,  and  virtue. 

The  great  medium,  tha  true  alchemy  to  produce  the  new 
and  beauteous  union  which  wa  seek,  together  with  that  free 
(arculation  of  light  and  knowledge  which  must  proceed  iwd 
accompany  it,  is  found  in  the  spirit  of  pure  religion.  No  phe- 
nomenon is  of  so  much  import  in  the  history  of  modem  nfttioqs 
as  tliat  contained  in  the  diSiision  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  masses  of  the  community,  bringing  forth  aa  )t 
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doea  in  eveiy  indiTidoal,  hofrerer  bumble,  a  sense  of  respond- 
biJit^  in  relation  to  others,  which  leads  to  efforts  and  plans 
wider  than  the  sphere  of  immediate  and  personal  advantage, 
and  entirelj  above  that  of  mere  ambition,  bat  all  tending  rnider 
the  guidance  of  a  Divine  teaching  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
highest  and  best  ends.  Thns  even  those  most  meanly  endowed 
by  natore,  find  in  that  feet  no  hindrance  to  their  real  asefoi- 
ness,  provided  they  do  obediently  and  lovingly  jnst  that  which 
is  placed  within  Uieir  power,  nay,  even  those  whom  infirmity 
seems  to  render  pasdve,  find  in  the  moral  world  a  place  of 
activity  from  which  they  can  react  iar  good  on  those  aronnd 
thfflu.  Every  impulse  of  good  thns  communicated  extends  itself 
hy  an  ever  widening  circle,  to  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
body  politic,  and  is  tending  to  the  wel&re  not  of  the  state  only 
bat  of  the  world.  Happy  is  it  for  our  nation  that  with  the  rest 
(^  that  large  inheritance  delivered  to  her  at  the  beginning  of 
her  career,  she  has  received,  and  thns  far  has  kept  so  well  the 
legacy  of  the  pore  and  nndefiled  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
Happy  I  that  in  connection  with  the  history  of  some  of  her  early 
colonies,  it  had  so  much  to  do ;  and  happy  that  the  &ith  which 
animated  the  &thers  has  not  yet  forsaken  the  sons,  but  that 
notwithstanding  wickedness  and  infidelity  have  scattered  their 
seeds  far  and  wide,  like  tares,  there  is  yet  a  living  church  of 
Ood  in  the  land ;  that  if  evil  is  everywhere,  the  good  is  close 
beside  it, — if  less  rank  and  showy  in  its  growth,  yet  all  the  more 
compact  in  its  fibre,  the  more  likely  to  survive  when  the  other 
shall  fall  away  into  its  own  natural  decay. 

And  now,  meantime,  what  nation  ever  before  found  such  a 
seat  of  habitation  prepared  for  it,  in  extent  of  territory,  in 
advantages  of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  number 
aiid  convenience  of  the  natural  paths  of  intercourse  from  one 
portion  of  it  to  another,  in  range  of  chmate,  in  variety  and  ex- 
cellence of  soil,  in  the  vast  extent  of  its  mineral  productions, — 
all  resources  as  yet  nndeveloped,  many  of  them  in  &ct  only 
just  begmning  to  be  realized,  hnt  pointing  ns  forward,  the 
better  we  understand  them,  and  espedally  the  more  cleariy  we 
see  how  the  good  providence  of  Giod  set  this  broad  belt  of 
land  between  the  great  lake  chain  and  the  gulf,— the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  ocean  to  be  the  habitation  of  one  nation,  and 
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pf  a.  nt,\ha  constituted  like  ovra,  pointing  \u  forward  to  a  va^t 
career  in  the  future,  for  which  if  we  prepare  oqnelT^s  arigbt 
h<tn  at  the  start,  it  will  be  weU. 

And  when  we  look  to  see  vhat  has  been  granted  to  ns  in 
the  way  of  that  guidance  which  a  ^reat  and  ftr-reaching  mind, 
atuiding  at  the  opening  of  9  nation's  history  and  detecting 
as  if  by  some  prophetic  insight  the  path  that  leads  it  toward 
pro^rity  and  su(x:essi  (s  sometimes  enabled  to  a^ord,  we  find 
oorBelves  in  this  respept  too,  happier  than  any  o^ier  has  been 
for  thousands  of  years,  For  whom  shall  we  find  among  the 
great  ones  of  antiquity,  to  oompaie  with  oar  Washington,  the 
•imple-Diinded  and  ptue-hearted  hero,  whose  ohanved,  uid 
heaven-protected  life,  was  spared  through  «Twy  danger  till  he 
Jiad  led  our  arms  to  victory,  oar  nati<m  to  independence,  ow 
government  through  the  penis  of  its  first  experiment  to  the 
footing  of  an  established  and  permanent  reality,  and  then  as  the 
last  thing  possible  for  him  to  do,  had  sent  forth  into  the  fhtoie 
that  prophetic  voice  of  warning,  as  his  clear  gaze  beheld  the 
chi^  dangers  that  still  threatened  us,  and  the  only  safe  basis  on 
which  we  could  build  our  hopee  of  lasting  greatness  and  soocesq. 
Tins  is  a  great  and  wonderful  gifk  of  God,  when  a  man  is  borp 
fior  his  nation,  and  by  hts  life  and  aetions  sets  the  seal  to  thi^ 
which  she  is  to  be ;  when  a  single  individual  is  inspired  with  so 
great  a  thongbt  and  with  so  mighty  an  impulse,  tiiat  4  pei^ile 
can  do  nothing  better  through  their  whole  course  of  existence 
than  to  live  it  out  and  to  be  that  which  he  foresaw  fts  possible. 

And  it  was  evidentiy  the  idea  of  Washington  and  of  those 
wise  and  patriotic  fathers  who,  standing  at  hia  side  or  coming 
before  him,  had  so  much  to  do  in  fixing  the  tendencies  of  oar 
national  charactBr,  that  we  should  be  a  nation  of  peace  and 
hence  k£  indusby,  minding  our  own  concerns  and  neither  intef^ 
fering  with  others,  nor  tempting  them  to  inteifwe  with  ne. 
And  so  it  has  been  on  the  whole,  and  so  it  is  Ukely  to  be.  The 
iaelination  c^  the  people  is  peaceful,  and  none  was  ever  more 
industrioiu.  We  have  99  mneh  to  do  at  home,  a«  yet,  that  we 
cannot  tronbte  oorselves  too  much  with  what  goes  oa  abroad' 
The  tendency  is  toward  the  highest  activity  both  of  body  and 
mind,  an  activity  whioh  findi  opportuni^  for  foil  play  in  the 
ol^ects  immediately  befeie  it,  and  which,  if  it  ia  not  turned  iatP 
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wTORg  ehuinelst  will  one  day  greatly  enrich  the  world  in  the 
derelopment  of  the  vast  naaterial  subjected  to  its  energy. 

Tha4  it  is  with  us  then.  Oar  tree  is  planted,  in  a  good  place, 
beside  perannia]  waters.  It  has  taken  firm  root,  and  its  growth 
•eems  strong  and  vigorous ;  at  least  we  need  not  be  discouraged, 
if  we  may  jadge  from  the  way  in  which  it  meets  this  great 
ft^rm  now  r^alung  qtof  it,  which,  though  it  has  broken  down 
some  of  the  branches,  has  only  set  the  stock  deeper  in  the  earth, 
ffhile  good  hope  is  left  Uiat  even  those  braised  and  wounded 
limbs,  may  be  so  bound  on  once  more,  that  the  yoang  and  fresh 
sap  will  yet  circulate  through  them  freely  as  of  old.  But  we 
hftve  been  taught  bj  it  that  there  was  somewhere  a  weakness  in 
^8  fibre,  that  Homething  of  comiption  and  dbeaae  had  foand  its 
Vay  within  the  bark  which  appeared  so  fair.  Some  who  were 
vise  had  known  it  long  ago.  Many  less  wise  had  deeply  sna- 
pected  it,  Bat  now  all  can  see  it  only  too  plainly,  and  all 
know  that  the  great  probUm  now  is,  how  the  decayed  and 
dying  parts  shall  ha  so  removed,  and  the  cormpting  Juices  so 
paired  oat  ox  supi»«ssed,  that  the  tree  shall  safifer  no  lasting 
ii^nfy ;  how  the  healthAd  action  of  the  functions  shall  be  so 
atiioolated  and  qtuckwed,  that  henceforth  what  is  taken  up 
into  the  eircolatioa  shall  not  be  changed  into  p<Mson,  but  into 
pure  and  growth-promoting  sap,  that  the  promise  of  tlie  past 
tf»j  not  be  broken  to  the  future,  and  men  may  yet  rejoice  a( 
the  sight  of  it  as  it  stands  witli  its  broad  and  shelter-giving 
boaghs,  scattering  far  and  wide  its  generous  fruit.  Part  of  this 
problem  is  being  solved  in  the  rapid  coarse  of  events ;  events 
vhich  while  they  so  &r  turn  upon  the  action  of  those  individ- 
nals  who  fiU  the  respoasible  places  at  the  bead  of  our  a&irs  as 
tp  leave  upon  each  one  of  them  an  immense  responsibility,  are 
jet  in  their  general  course  so  far  oot  of  their  power  to  direct, 
that  they  are  |is  yet  like  nuriners  on  some  untried  sea,  driven  by 
wind  and  tempest  they  know  not  whither,  while  they  can  do  little 
more  than  to  watch  and  avoid  the  dangers  of  shoals  and  rocks 
vnd  breakers  as  they  come  into  sight,  not  certain  at  any  time 
but  some  hidden  danger  may  hurl  them  to  instantaneous  de- 
stmctaon.  At  such  a  time  a  nation  and  its  rulers  are  educated 
not  only  to  wisdom  and  integrity,  but  also  to  fiuth,  to  conscious 
dependeoQt  on  a  Pivinp  power,  which  leads  them  through  thur 
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perils,  a  wisdom  more  than  man's,  which  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  beholds  alike  the  invisible  track  of  safety  over 
these  pathless  waters,  and  the  quiet  harbor  where  it  ends.  Let 
all  men  pray,  that  when,  the  crew  and  the  steersmen  having 
been  faithful  to  their  part,  that  hdur  of  rejoicing  and  rest  at  last 
arrives,  the  black  and  thnnder-bearing  cloud  that  has  threatened 
ns  ever  since  the  entrance  of  our  career  shall  have  been  broken 
and  scattered  forever. 

In  estimating  the  actual  progress  which  we  have  made  as  a 
nation,  and  in  measuring  the  proportion  of  results  which  have 
been  arrived  at  with  those  which  might  jnstly  have  be«n  ex- 
pected of  us,  it  is  not  altogether  fair  to  compare  om-selves  with 
others  by  periods  of  time.  For,  in  some  respects,  we  were 
placed  at  the  very  outset  at  a  point  which  was  only  attained  by 
oUiers  after  centuries  of  preparation ;  nay,  in  some  respects,  as 
has  been  already  hinted,  we  were  in  front  of  their  utmost  devel- 
opment But  we  may  be  deceived  by  this  way  of  reasoning. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  elements,  rather  than  in 
the  degree  of  their  assimilation.  The  truly  national  life  is  only 
commenced,  and  the  great  process  of  development,  as  something 
by  itself,  lies  all  before  it.  The  form  of  government  is  such  as 
will  render  this  process  more  sure  and  rapid  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  nation,  for  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  nature  and 
real  wants  of  man.  No  other,  except  that  of  the  Hebrews,  was 
ever  formed  with  so  distinct  and  beneficent  a  purpose.  Its  ob- 
ject is  not  merely  to  hold  men  in  order,  but  to  secure  order  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  consist  with  the  highest  liberty  and  per- 
sonal welfere  of  the  individual ;  and  while  it  thus  provides  for 
a  more  easy,  it  expects  also,  and  makes  way  for  a  &r  more  thor- 
ough and  perfect  development,  a  more  entire  assimilation  of 
material  than  has  been  elsewhere  accomplished.  Thus  it  will 
not  have  done  its  work  tor  a  long  time  to  come.  It  were  indeed 
a  bad  omen  for  any  nation,  that  its  best  finits  were  produced 
within  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  but  especially  for  a  na- 
tion that  has  so  much  business  before  it  as  ouia.  What  we  do, 
indeed,  in  the  way  of  mere  imitation,  may  perhaps  be  as  well 
done  now  as  at  any  time  ;  but  of  those  things  which  are  to  be 
the  genuine  and  spontaneous  fruits  of  our  own  national  charac- 
ter, each  must  come  in  its  time.    The  fig-tree,  indeed,  has  ita 
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early  figs ;  but  they  ftre  not  like  those  of  the  Bummer,  when  the 
ripened  sap  has  tasted  the  foil  influences  of  the  sun.  So  we 
b^n  to  prove  not  without  relUh  and  exaltation,  some  early 
products  of  <»ir  own  native  genius  and  culture,  in  whose  abun- 
dance and  excellence  we  already  see  the  promise  of  the  great 
harvest  to  come.  But  we  are  willing  to  let  them  go  at  what- 
ever estimate  may  be  put  upon  them  either  by  friends  or  foea, 
being  bo  confident  that  the  day  will  cune  when  we  shall  have 
no  need  to  praise,  but  all  shall  willingly  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness of  some  new  gifl  even  now  slowly  and  secretly  preparing 
fi)T  the  enrichment  of  alL  And  now  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
member how  many  nations  have  had  to  wait  ibr  centuries  before 
they  could  ^ve  forth  anything  very  valuable  of  their  own  ;  in 
how  many  some  of  their  best  fruits  were  only  produced  on  the 
verge  of  their  decline ;  a  mere  bequest,  a  memorial  of  what  they 
were,  by  which,  when  about  to  perish,  tliey  secured  that  the 
world  should  not  forget  their  existence.  Not  that  there  was 
any  necessary  connection  between  this  maturity  and  decay ;  but 
the  &ct  illustrates  the  necessity  of  such  maturity,  such  thorough 
and  complete  nationahzation,  before  the  evidences  of  national 
genius  and  power  can  bp  put  finrth  in  any  marked  abundance. 

Here,  theni  w?  stand,  among  the  beginnings  of  things,  and 
Dot  among  things  completed.  Our  work  is  the  work  of  the 
q>ring-tiine,  the  work  of  the  morning.  It  is  not  our  part  to 
gather  in  the  harvest,  nor  can  we  sit  down  at  leisure,  as  if  the 
day's  business  were  over.  Kor  can  any  of  us  say.  It  is  nothing 
to  mo.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  this.  For  each  is  the 
importance  of  epochs,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  initia- 
tory, tiiat  they  make  heroes  of  the  most  common-pUce  individu- 
%]s.  They  throw  on  every  one  who  lives  in  them  a  responsi- 
bili^  which  at  other  times  could  only  be  conferred  by  some 
marked  and  consptcnous  gift  of  nature.  To  do  one's  duty, 
however  simple,  at  auoh  a  period,  is  to  drop  a  seed  of  good  that 
shall  multiply  a  thousand  fold ;  to  be  idle  and  careless  becomes 
a  great  and  positive  sin  ;  to  do  evil,  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  great  and  terrible  retribution. 

Let  us,  then,  all  remember  this  i  and  striving  to  know  the 
time  in  which  we  live,  the  place  in  which  God  has  put  us,  and 
what  he  requires  of  us  in  it,  let  us  not  despise  any,  the  meanest 
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part  assigned  to  as ;  but  taking  it  up  manfully,  and  going  for- 
ward  in  it  with  coarage  and  hope,  rejoice  with  thankfol  hearts, 
that  a  day  has  &llea  to  our  lot  when  the  motiTes  are  so  great 
for  doing  our  utmost  with  whatever  measure  of  strength  has 
been  granted  us ;  but  rejoicing  above  all,  that  it  is  God  who  is 
working  in  ns  and  by  us  ;  that  the  plan  and  the  fulfilment  are 
only  his,  who  has  been  working  from  the  beginning,  is  working 
still,  and  whose  hand  will  not  weary  until  the  end. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLE. 

Memoir,  Letters,  and  Remairu  of  Alexii  De  ToajuemUe,  Trsn»- 
lated  from  the  French.  Two  vols.,  12mo.  Boston :  Tickntnr 
&  Fields.    1862. 

We  give  these  volumes  a  cordial  welcome.  They  are  issued 
in  attractive  style,  and  call  attention  to  a  name  held  in  high  es- 
timation both  in  Europe  and  America, — a  name  destined,  with- 
out doubt,  to  rise  higher  in  consideration  and  influence,  in  this 
and  the  other  hemisphere. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  —  we  are  willing  &ankly  to  avow  it  —  has 
quite  won  our  Puritan  heart  Gallic  though  he  be  in  origin,  and 
Koman  Catholic  in  &ith,  we  find  in  him  such  measures  of  toler- 
ance and  charity,  and  such  justness  and  magnanimity  of  spirit, 
that,  despite  race  and  creed,  it  is  impossibte  not  to  fratemiu 
with  him ;  and  we  gladly  recognize  in  his  career  that  of  a  bene- 
factor of  the  race.  His  works  are  beneficent  in  spirit,  and 
doubtless  they  will  abide  ;  and  now  that,  too  soon  alas  I  he  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  immortals,  his  shade  will  still  linger  to 
bless  the  nations  and  communities  to  whose  wel&re  he  devoted 
the  energies  of  his  life.  We  regard  him  as  entitled  to  the  high 
consideration  of  all  Americans. 

One  of  the  noblest  eneominms  we  recollect,  is  that  bestowed 
by  Sydney  Smith  on  Str  James  Mackintosh,  the  moral  philoso- 
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pher  and  historian.  "  Those  that  lired  with  him,"  said  the 
sharp-fiighted  dean,  "  found  they  were  gaining  apon  doubt,  cor- 
recting error,  enlarging  the  bonndaries,  and  strengthening  the 
fonndations  of  truth.  Whatever  could  promote  peace,  knowl- 
edge, and  indnstry;  whatever  conld  esalt  human  character  and 
enlai^  the  human  understanding,  struck  at  once  to  his  heart, 
and  roused  all  his  &cu]ties."  These  words  ore  justly  applicable 
to  Tocqaeville.  His  iife-long  efforts  were  made  for  the  eleva- 
idon  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  those  who  felt  his  influence  found 
themselves  emerging  from  error,  gaining  upon  doubt,  and  reaU 
ing  more  securely  upon  foundations  of  truth.  In  fact,  the  em- 
inent Frenchman  bears  closer  resemblance  to  Sir  James  than  to 
any  other  marked  character  of  the  present  centuiy  whom  we 
recall.  He  poesessed  the  philanthrophic  spirit  and  love  of  truth, 
which  characterized  the  Briton.  There  was  the  like  capable 
and  candid  intellect,  with  yet  greater  strength  of  will ;  and,  if 
there  was  less  range  in  the  sphere  of  abstract  thought,  there  was 
greater  compactness  in  the  quality  of  thought ;  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  topics  within  his  chosen  field,  there  was  a  more  thoi> 
ough  and  exhaustive  treatment.  Hb  auditors  too,  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  were  nations  rather  than  classes,  or  individuals.  He 
exerted  his  influence  upon  France  and  America,  upon  Great 
Britain  and  the  world.  Like  that  inevitable  democracy,  which 
he  saw  advancing  with  portentous  power  to  conquer  Europe  and 
the  world,  his  own  power,  because  associated  with  that  mighty 
social  movement,  most  extend  to  distant  ages  and  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

Tocqneville,  more  fully  than  any  other  writer,  has  revealed 
the  American  Republic  to  the  world,  and  given  candid  inquir- 
ers in  other  lands  the  means  of  knowing  the  laws  and  social  life 
existing  tinder  it.  The  governing  classes  of  Europe  have  ever 
been  slow  to  understand  America.  And  how  much  it  behooves 
them  and  us  that  the  requisite  knowledge  be  fully  and  im- 
mediately imparted,  heaven  only  knows.  For  if,  in  the  enoiv 
mons  rebellion  that  convulses  the  land,  Providence  shall  con- 
summate the  triumph  of  Ic^al  power,  and  if  the  bearing  of 
England  shall  not  be  speedily  altered,  peace  for  more  than  the 
briefest  period  we  regard  as  utterly  impossible,  and  men  quite 
unused  to  the  voice  of  war  will  be  ready  to  shout  the  cry, — "  To 
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arms  1 "  The  whole  people  will  join  In  one  mighty  uprising  to 
humble  a  haughty  power  that  looked  on  with  selfish  hate  nndw 
our  calamity  and  in  the  anguish  of  our  soul. 

Without  doubt,  each  nation,  by  its  character  and  acts,  must 
disclose  itself  to  the  world ;  still  the  pen  has  its  great  office. 
And  Tocqneville,  whQe  he  has  flashed  fc  vivid  light  upon  the 
impotence  and  inanitf  of  the  eifete  French  ooUesse  for  our 
benefit,  has  also  portrayed,  for  this  supreme  era,  the  spirit  and 
institutions  of  the  Republic,  that  Europe  and  the  world  may 
behold  them.  Henceforth  men  cannot  shnt  their  eyes  upon 
America.  Macbeth  hath  murdered  sleep.  As  the  revolution 
of  1789  rendered  it  impossible  that  France  should  ever  again 
be  overlooked  on  the  field  of  Europe  while  history  Survives,  so 
the  events  of  1861-2  will  challenge,  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  the  awakened  and  perpetual  attention  of  the  world. 
The  gallant  nation  that  interposed  in  our  behalf,  in  the  crisis 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  with  the  power  of  the  sword, 
has  again  become  the  benefactor  of  America  in  the  person 
of  Tocqueville,  by  the  mightier  power  of  the  pen. 

We  propose  to  fbmish,  as  far  as  our  resources  will  permit, 
tiie  history  and  social  characteristics  of  Tocqueville,  gathering 
our  materials  &om  the  volumes  before  us,  and  from  his  works 
already  in  possession  of  the  public. 

The  "  Memoir,"  1^  M.  de  Beanmont,  contained  in  tlie  first 
of  these  volumes,  disappoints  us.  Appreciative  in  spirit  and 
graceful  in  s^le,  it  is  animated  with  a  certain  elevated  tone 
of  sentiment,  which  renders  it  highly  attractive  to  the  reader. 
Bat  «s  a  presentment  of  Tocqueville's  life,  it  is  entirely  in- 
adequate. Even  as  a  riiumS  of  the  events  of  his  career,  it 
neglects,  in  numerous  instances,  to  make  reference  to  facts, 
t^inions,  and  influences  by  which  sections  of  Itia  life  must  have 
been  determined.  In  apology  ior  this,  something  is  due,  doubt- 
leas,  to  the  writer's  consideration  for  friends  yet  living;  and 
something  to  the  fitct  that  the  work  was  given  to  the  publie 
under  the  sway  of  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  a  ruler 
jealously  alive  to  all  characters  and  influences  antagonist  to 
his  power.  But  what  should  hinder  M.  de  Beaumont  from 
giving  OS  the  personal  appearance  of  his  friend  1  What  should 
prevent  reference  to  the  moral  alchemy  by  which  this  heir  t» 
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tlie  traditions  and  absurd  narrownesses  of  the  French  noblesse 
was  transmnted  into  the  large-hearted  constitationaliat  and  r^ 
publican  minister  ?  What  should  hinder  him  from  eidiibiting 
the  religious  views  and  position  of  his  friend  in  the  society  of 
Paris  and  France  ?  We  should  not  regard  it  an  unpardonable 
sin  had  he  stopped  the  flow  of  his  graceful  narrative  long  enough 
to  have  informed  us  how,  oat  of  the  alembic  of  French  society, 
so  active  and  peculiar  for  two  thousand  years,  this  ciystalUzed 
specimen  should  have  shot  forth.  In  the  career  of  eminent 
men,  it  is  satisfactory  also  to  know  somewhat  of  that  which 
gives  specific  direction  to  their  destiny  under  the  kingdom  tS 
God.  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Webster,  the  great 
American  statesman,  a  fiiend  of  ours  remarked,  that  whatever 
else  was  uncertain  regarding  him,  this  at  least  was  true,  that  he 
would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  whatever  society  of  beings  he 
should  join. 

The  correspondence  of  Tocqueville,  and  the  other  memo- 
randa given  in  these  volumes,  are  of  great  interest  for  the 
general  reader,  and  of  special  value  as  throwing  light  on  his 
character  and  tlie  purposes  and  views  that  governed  his  life. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  bom  in  Paris,  Jaly  29,  1805,  was 
son  of  the  Cotpte  de  Tocqueville,  afterward  a  peer  of  France, 
and  his  Comtesse,  a  grand-danghter  of  the  illustrious  Males- 
berbes. 

In  his  "Democracy  in  America,"  he  has  said,  that  to  discover 
the  germs  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  maturer  years,  "  we  most 
watch  the  infant  in  his  mother's  arms.  We  most  see  the  first 
images  which  the  external  world  casts  upon  the  dark  mirror  of 
his  mind,  we  must  hear  the  first  words  which  awaken  the  sleep- 
ing powers  of  thought,  and  stand  by  his  earliest  elforts,  if  we 
wonld  understand  the  prejudices,  the  habits,  and  the  passions 
which  will  rule  his  life."  This  is  requisite,  he  adds,  in  the  his- 
tory of  men  and  of  states.  How  it  came  to  pass  that,  brought 
up  entirely  at  home,  under  such  parents,  Tocqueville's  early 
education  should  have  been  greatly  neglected,  and  that  he 
should  have  learnt  little  except  good  manners  and  a  certain 
high  tone  of  feeling,  we  are  not  informed,  and  we  are  quite  at 
loss  to  comprehend  it,  unless  he  has  himself  given  ns  the  cine 
in  the  following  passage  : 
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"The  whole  otgect  of  those  among  whon  I  waa  brought  np  wu  to 
atnaM  aod  be  amused.  Politics  were  never  talked  of,  aod,  I  believe, 
very  little  thought  of.  Literature  wat  one  of  the  standing  gubjecta  of 
conversation.  Every  new  book  of  aoj  merit  was  read  aloud,  and  can- 
vassed and  criticiaed  with  an  attention  and  a  detail,  which  we  GhouI4 
now  think  a  deplorable  waste  of  time.  Everj  considerable  country- 
house  had  Its  theatre,  and  its  society  often  furnished  admirable  actors. 
I  remember  my  father  reluming  after  a  short  absence  to  a  large  par^ 
ia  his  bouse.  We  amused  ourselves  by  receiving  htm  in  disguises. 
Chateaubriand  was  an  old  woman.  Nobody  would  take  so  much  troo- 
Ue  DOW." 

His  classical  studies  were  commenced  at  the  college  of  Metz, 
while  his  &thflr  was  prefect  of  that  town.  The  meagre  record 
giveD  of  these  is,  that  withoat  having  been  fully  grounded  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  excelled  in  French  composition,  from  the 
beginning,  and  as  a  student  in  rhetoric,  in  1822,  carried  off  the 
first  prize. 

After  closing  his  studies  at  Metz,  in  the  year  1826,  he  set 
out  on  his  travels,  and  with  his  elder  brother,  Edward,  visited 
the  principal  towns  in  Italy,  and  made  an  excursion  into  Sicily. 
In  this  town  he  gave  proo&  of  eager  curiosity  and  mental  activ- 
ity, and  recorded  his  impressions  and  observations  according  tQ 
the  most  approved  method  of  travellers.  In  thdie  fields  of  his- 
toric grandeur  his  spirit  doubtless  received  impressions  and  a 
tpne  that  never  forsook  him. 

Wheti  about  finishing  his  travels,  he  was  recalled  to  France 
by  a  royal  order,  appdnting  him  to  the  post  of  Juge  Auditeur; 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  magistracy  at  Versailles ;  a  town  of 
which  his  father  waa  prefect.  He  vras  then  just  one-and-twen^ 
years  of  age.  Called  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  Jftnu- 
tere-pulUc,  he  soon  won  success.  "  His  grave  style  of  speaking, 
his  serious  turn  of  thought,  the  ripeness  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  superiority  of  his  intelligence,  raised  htm  high  above  the 
ordinary  level ; "  ^d  had  he  consented  to  continue  in  this  d^ 
partment  of  afiairs,  even  had  not  "  Malesherbes  been  thought 
of  more  than  Montesquieu,"  he  might  reasonably  have  aspired 
to  the  highest  places  of  the  magigb-ature.  His  life,  though  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  sphere,  would  have  glided  by  calmly  and 
honorably,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  he  would 
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lutTe  secnred  tbe  consideration  and  enjoyment  to  which  his 
character  and  qnalities  entitled  him.  Snch,  however,  was  not 
the  scheme  of  life  marked  ont  for  Tocqueville. 

The  clerkship  of  a  New  Hampshire  county  court  we  know 
at  one  time  filled  the  eye  and  excited  the  ambition  of  Daniel 
Webster.  "  Zeke,"  said  he,  in  writing  io  his  elder  brother,  "  t 
don't  beheve  hut  that  Providence  will  do  well  for  ns  yet.  We 
shall  live,  and  live  comfortably.  I  have  this  week  come  withiti 
an  ace  of  being  appointed  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Hillsborough  county.  Say  nothing,  but  think  a  good  deal, 
and  do  not  distrust  the  gods."  But  it  was  not  written  in  the 
book  of  destiny  that  Hercules  should  again  serve  Omphale 
ihns. 

Tocqueville  passed  four  years  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office  at  Versailles,  but  foimd  them  unsuited  to  his  abilities. 
Possessing  in  rare  degree  the  iaculty  of  generalization,  the 
constant  tendency  of  his  mind  was  in  that  direction,  while  his 
judicial  junctions  required  ceaseless  attention  to  details  and  famil- 
iarity with  innumerable  specific  cases.  He  was  fettered  and 
cramped  by  the  bonds  confining  him.  At  this  period,  there 
opened  upon  his  view  a  field  of  wider  proportions,  demanding 
the  exertion  of  peculiar  and  lofty  powers.  Was  France  qnaE- 
fied  to  muntain  her  equal  rights  and  popular  hbertles  under  a 
constitutional  government  ?  The  nation  was  about  to  settle 
this  great  question,  in  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  The  situ- 
ation was  this : 

For  forty  years  the  country  had  been  in  a  state  of  revdation, 
and  the  revolution  was  not  yet  ended.  The  people  had  been 
striving  to  obtain  control  of  their  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  social 
af&irs.  From  the  era  of  1789,  fifteen  years  had  been  passed  in 
the  most  stupendous  convulsions  known  in  history.  Whatever 
is  noble,  and  whatever  is  infamous  in  character  and  deeds,  had 
appeared  breaking  forth  from  hidden  fountains,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  society  whose  traits  had  been  receiving  tone  for  twenty  cen* 
tunes.  The  first  great  struggle  for  liberty  had  proved  a  &ilat« 
and  had  terminated  m  a  military  despotism.  Feudal  and  hier- 
archical privileges,  indeed,  had  been  abolished,  but  civil  liberty 
had  been  won  and  lost.  The  consulate  and  the  empire,  how- 
ever, passed  away,  and  were  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the 
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ancient  d^mastr,  supported  by  foreign  powers.  A  charter  of 
liberties,  binding  the  monarch,  was  obtained  by  the  people,  and 
coostitutional  royalty  Beemed  to  be  established  as  the  perma- 
nent goTemment  of  France.  But  Charles  X.  had  now  begun 
to  tnfle  with  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  was  about  to  fling 
away  his  crown.  Would  it  be  grasped  by  the  hand  of  soma 
tyrant  ?  would  aorae  constitutional  prince  receive  it,  and  wear 
it  for  his  country's  glory  ?  or,  would  the  throne  be  overturned 
and  a  republic  be  inaugurated  ?  Such  were  the  questions 
France  was  about  to  decide.  With  historic  insight,  intelligent 
purpose,  and  ardent  love  of  liberty,  Tocqneville  devoted  him- 
self to  the  illustration  and  right  decision  of  the  great  issue. 
.  Beyond  the  Atlantic  there  was  a  country  where  the  revolu- 
tionary power  had  reached  its  natural  limits ;  or,  rather,  where 
democracy  had  grown  up  from  the  soil  as  a  natural  product, 
without  revolution  or  convulsion.  Society  there  must  throw 
light  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  France.  He  resolved  to  go 
and  see  for  himself.  "  We  set  forth,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Stoffels,  *'with  the  intention  of  examining  as  fnlly  and  as  scien- 
tifically as  possible  all  the  springs  of  that  vast  machine — Amer- 
ican society,  everywhere  talked  of,  and  nowhere  understood ; 
and,  if  public  affairs  at  home  give  as  time,  we  expect  to  bring 
back  materials  for  a  valuable  booh,  or  at  least,  a  new  book  — 
for  there  is  nothing  whatever  extant  on  the  subject."  In  what 
interest,  and  with  what  spirit  he  devoted  himself  to  this  entei^ 
prise,  is  shown  in  another  letter  to  the  same  friend : 

"  What  has  always  atruck  me  in  mj  countiy,  and  especially  of  late 
years,  has  been  to  see  ranged,  on  one  side,  the  men  who  value  moral- 
itj,  religion,  and  order,  and  on  the  other,  those  who  love  liberty  and 
legal  equality.  To  me,  Ihis  is  extraordinary  as  it  is  deplorable ;  for  I 
am  convinced  that  alt  the  thin^  which  we  thus  separate  are  indisao- 
lubly  united,  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  man  can  be  happy  only  when  they 
are  combined.  From  Ihe  time  that  I  found  this  out,  I  believed  that 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  our  time  would  be  to  prove  it ;  to 
■how  that  all  these  advantages  are  not  merely  compatible,  but  neces- 
sarily connected.  Such  is  the  outline  (^  my  idea.  Tell  me,  if  you 
please,  that  my  undertaking  is  lash,  and  above  my  power ;  that  it  is 
a  dream,  or  a  chimera ;  well  and  good.  But  leave  me  the  belief  that 
it  is  a  great  and  noble  attempt,  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  (he  sacrifice  of 
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dme,  fortuDc,  and  even  of  life ;  that  failure  in  it  is  b«tter  Iban  success 
in  any  other  cause.  To  persuade  men  that  respect  for  lair,  both  bainan 
ted  divine,  ia  (he  beat  waj  to  be  free,  and  that  to  grant  freedom  is  thft 
Seat  way  to  emare  morality  and  religMm.    Such  is  my  object" 

"  Charles  X.  tossed  his  crown  iato  the  hasda  of  his  cousin."' 
The  revolation  of  18S0  broke  out.  Tocqneville  joined  the 
zanka  of  the  government  of  Loais  Philippe ;  and,  six  months 
after,  started  for  the  United  States. 

With  his  friend  Beaumont,  he  arrived  at  Kew  York,  May 
lOth,  1831.  As  a  pretext  for  the  expedition,  and  an  aid  to  the 
purpose  in  hand,  the  two  friends  had  obtained  a  commission 
from  the  new  government  for  examining  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States.  Entering  at  once  on  the  dnties  of 
their  mission  they  made  thorough  examination  of  nnmerous 
prisons  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
States,  and  embodied  the  results  in  a  report,  made  to  the 
ilimster  of  their  government ;  and  subsequently  in  a  work 
published  under  the  title,  "  Inquiry  into  the  Penitmtaaiy  o^ 
Philadelphia." 

This  work  accomplished,  TocquevQle  entered  with  ardor  on 
tJie  enterprise  which  had  brought  him  to  America.  Beginning 
with  New  England,  he  extended  his  explorations  throughout 
the  American  Union.  He  traversed  the  country  from  New 
York  to  Lake  Superior,  and  &om  Canada  to  New  Orleuis. 
He  mingled  extensively  in  society,  passed  over  vast  tracts  of 
unoccupied  territory  and  penetrated  the  unbroken  forest,  to 
view  the  Indian  in  his  native  home. 

"  It  is  impossible  Co  ima^e  "  says  bis  biographer,  "  tbe  activity  of 
mind  and  body,  whidi  like  a  burning  fever,  preyed  upon  him  inces- 
santly. Everything  was  to  him  matter  for  observation.  He  arrsaged 
beforehand  in  his  head  all  the  questions  tliat  be  wished  to  solve,  to 
each  of  which  the  incidents  and  conversation  of  each  day  bore  refers 
ence.  He  never  failed  to  note,  then  and  there,  every  idea  that  oc- 
curred to  him.  For  he  hod  remarked  that  the  first  impression  gives 
itself  utterance  almost  always  in  an  original  shape,  which,  once  lost,  is' 
not  recovered.  These  memoranda  are  few  and  short.  The  germs  of 
the  leading  thoughts  of  his  work  on  Democracy  are  to  be  found  id 
them." 

There  was  at  the  same  time  an  Englishman  exploring  Amer- 
K* 
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icR  to  discover  the  varieties  of  game  pecaliar  to  the  climate  and 
especially  the  different  races  of  wild  ducks.  Two  distinguished 
Frenchmen  were  reconnoitring  the  country  for  pictniesqoe 
subjects  (or  landscapes.  Onr  traveller's  purpose  was  of  loftier 
ngnificance,  and  his  energy  unremitted.  The  aniversal  good 
sense  of  the  Americans  attracted  him,  and  they  became  uncon- 
scious accomplices  in  his  plans ;  he  was  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged in  his  work.  Though  poasessing  a  irail  and  delicate 
body,  he  rapidly  accomplished  his  investigations,  and  after  a 
year  passed  in  the  United  States,  returned  to  fVance.  The 
following  two  years  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  first 
part  of  his  work  on  America ;  and,  after  another  interval  of 
five  years,  the  second  part  appeared. 

In  rea<Ung  the  "  Democracy  in  America"  we  are  struck  with 
the  perspicacity  and  power  displayed  by  Tocqueville  in  his  re- 
searches, and  the  signal  mastery  which  he  obtained  of  the  inati- 
tutioas,  spirit,  and  manners  of  the  country.  When  we  attempt 
to  draw  the  picture  <^  a  foreign  people,  he  somewhere  says, 
*'  the  prejudices,  arising  from  what  we  see  at  home,  and  from 
what  our  histoty  tells  us,  stand  in  our  way  more  than  our 
ignorance."  Bat  he  has  surely  triumphed  over  both ;  although 
success  cost  him  effort.  "  I  feel  that  at  this  moment  my  head 
is  a  chaos  of  contradictory  notions,*'  he  wrote  from  Yonken,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  not  long  after  his  arrival  in  America. 
"  You  try  to  penetrate  beneath  the  sur&ce,  yoa  advance  with  a 
slowness  that  drives  you  to  despair,  and  the  farther  you  go,  the 
more  you  doubL  I  tire  myself  in  seeking  for  some  clear  and 
decisive  results ;  I  find  none."  How  little  would  an  Englbh- 
mau  delineating  Republican  society  and  institutions  dream  of 
the  difficultjes  that  beset  the  amiable  Frank  I  Se  would  require 
but  to  cast  a  glance  here  and  there,  and  with  a  power  that  looks 
quite  through  the  deeds  of  men,  would  comprehend  at  once  the 
situation  of  the  coontry  and  the  secrets  of  character ;  and  when 
his  book  appears,  behold  it ;  delineating  himself  and  his  own 
prejudices,  it  b  entirely  wide  of  the  mark  as  to  all  ebe.  Our 
traveller  presents  us  with  democratic  breadth  and  candor  versus 
aristocratic  narrowness  and  self-complacency. 

In  the  work  in  hand,  we  notice  the  entire  absence  of  hauteur; 
%  qnah^,  in  which,  as  an  hrir  of  noble  race  and  fortune,  had 
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onr  antbor  been  less  great,  he  might  have  indulged.  We  find 
ererywhere  candor  and  openness  of  soul  for  all  impressIonB, 
agreeable  or  the  reverse,  and  entire  independence,  and  courtesj 
withal,  in  expressing  views  and  opinions.  We  are  to  remember 
that  La  beUe  France  is  his  motbei^Iand,  ancient  Norman  blood 
courses  in  his  veins,  and  the  Catholic  ^th  is  the  creed  of  his 
inheritance ;  jet,  with  what  cordial  feeling  and  enei^  of 
thought,  he  speaks:  "the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  npon  ^e 
whole  the  most  magnificent  dwelling-place  prepared  by  God 
for  man's  abode."  "  The  principles  of  New  England  have 
imbued  the  whole  confederation  and  extend  their  influence  over 
the  whole  American  world.  Its  civilization  has  been  like  a 
beacon  lit  upon  a  hill,  which  after  it  has  difiEused  its  warmth 
around,  tinges  the  distant  horizon  with  its  glow."  Quoting  the 
historian  of  the  early  Plymouth  settlement,  lie  exclaims,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  read  this,  without  an  involuntary  feeling  of  reli- 
gions awe ;  it  breathes  the  very  savor  of  gospel  antiquity.  The 
band,  which  to  his  eyea  was  a  mere  party  of  adventurers  gone 
forth  to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  the  seas,  appears  to  the 
reader  as  the  germ  of  a  great  nation  wafted  by  Providence  to  a 
predestined  shore."  Thus  he  puts  himself  into  easy  and  actual 
communication  with  the  physical  forms  and  life  of  the  country ; 
with  the  Puritan  colonists  and  the  instituUons  they  reared ;  the 
manners,  habits,  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and  their  relations  to 
other  nations  and  peoples ;  and  by  knowledge  bom  of  sympathy 
he  is  qualified  to  reveal  them.  France  indeed,  like  a  shadowy 
presence,  is  everywhere  seen  beneath  the  narrative,  and  the 
author's  love  of  liberty  palpitates  through  paragraphs  and  chap- 
ters, so  that  while  the  topics  are  habitually  brought  into  wide 
and  elevating  relations,  they  are  also  instinct  with  vigor  and 
life. 

It  is  aside  &om  our  purpose  to  analyze  these  volumes.  It 
most  BufSce  to  aay  that  they  fully  accomplish  the  author's  pui^ 
pose  of  making  a  true  presentation  of  Democracy  as  it  exists  in 
the  United  States,  —  its  origin  and  foundation  principles,  the 
institutions  it  developed  for  asserting  and  guarding  its  life,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  attendant  on  it,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  vigor  and  perpetuity ;  and,  in  the  second  part,  the 
influence  of  Democracy  on  the  ideas,  manners,  and  habits  of  the 
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people.  So  broadly,  pbiloaophicalty,  and  fiiithfhll^,  have  these 
great  topics  been  treated,  ^at  whatever  exceptions  -may  be 
taken  to  particular  opinions,  the  work  is  accepted  in  America 
as  the  most  Inminons  and  satis&ctory  exhibition  jet  made  of 
Qte  life  and  institadons  of  the  coontry. 

At  tbe  time  of  ondertaking  this  enterprise,  Tocqneville  was 
Hot  yet  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  On  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  his  great  work,  he  was  not  yet  thirty.  It  was  at  oncff 
erowned  with  great  success.  It  commanded  the  attention  and 
applause  of  the  highest  intellects  of  France  and  profoundly  im- 
pressed the  public  mind.  "  Since  Montesquieu  there  has  been 
nothing  like  it,"  was  the  general  verdict.  Edition  followed  edition 
with  wonderful  I'apidity.  It  was  recognized  by  all  parties  as  aa- 
thority  on  the  subjects  treated,  and  it  advanced  the  author  to  a 
position  among  the  eminent  of  the  land.  In  England  and  other 
countries  the  work  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  hia  feme 
was  soon  established  throughout  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 
To  a  friend  he  vn-ote : 

"  The  book  is  succeeding  wonderfully.  I  am  astMiiifaed  at  its  popu- 
larity. M.  Royer  Collard,  whom  I  did  not  know,  asked  to  see  me. 
He  told  me  with  many  oomplimenls,  that  in  his  opinion  my  book  was 
the  most  remarkable  political  work  that  bad  appeared  for  thirty  years. 
I  know  that  he  has  siud  the  same  thing  to  other  people.  So  have  AI. 
de  Chateau briand  and  M.  de  Lamartine.  I  am  much  astonished  at 
my  position,  and  quite  confused  by  the  praises  sounding  in  my  ears. 
There  was  a  lady  of  Napoleon's  Court  whom  he  chose  one  day  to 
Awke  a  Duchess.  In  the  eveuing  she  went  to  a  psrty,  and  heariog 
herself  announced  hy  her  new  title,  she  forgot  that  it  belonged  to  her, 
and  made  way  for  the  great  lady  to  pass.  I  assure  }rau  that  I  feel 
Uke  her." 

The  year  that  elevated  Tocqneville  so  conspicuously  in  sociat 
life,  enriched  him  also  with  domestic  joys.  In  the  month  of 
October,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Mottley,  a 
young  English  lady  to  whom  he  had  become  ardently  attached. 
How  great  the  import  of  this  event,  he  has  himself  indicated  in 
words  sufficiently  signiflcant  for  those  similarly  blest  to  com- 
prehend. Its  influence  on  his  life  was  marked.  **I  own  to 
yon,"  he  wrote,  three  or  four  years  later,  to  StoSels,  the  most 
intimate  of  his  friends,  "  that  of  all  the  blessings  which  God 
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has  given  to  me,  the  greatest  of  all,  in  my  eyes,  is  to  hare 
lighted  on  Marie.  Ton  cannot  imagine  what  she  is  in  trial. 
Usuallj  BO  gentle,  she  then  becomes  strong  and  energetic.  She 
watches  over  me  without  my  knowing  it.  She  soflens,  calms, 
and  strengthens  me  in  difficulties  which  disturb  me,  but  leave 
her  serene," 

We  have  long  thought  that  the  bearing  of  a  man  under  the 
application  of  this, — we  will  not  say  ej^erimenttan  erucia  but 
rather — eiperimentum  ddidcB  is  one  of  the  moat  striking  proofs 
of  character.  O'Connell,  the  Irish  agitator,  little  as  we  may 
rdish  some  of  the  scenes  of  bis  life,  rises  at  once  in  our  regards, 
when  we  hear  him  respond  to  a  toast  offered  to  bis  wife  in 
terms  defining  a  generous  and  life-long  love.  Even  "  base  men 
being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures  more  than 
is  native  to  them."  Macintosh  is  never  more  attractive  than 
when  paying  his  cordial  tribute  to  his  noble  wife.  And  Ed- 
wards the  elder,  our  seraphic  doctor,  never  comes  down  more 
delightfiilly  from  the  empyrean  of  lofty  thought,  and  becomea 
to  OS  an  actual  denizen  of  earth,  than  when,  under  an  effluence 
both  human  and  divine,  on  the  blank  leaf,  be  describes  the 
"  young  lady  in  New  Haven,  beloved  of  the  Great  King  who 
made  and  rules  the  world,"  who  afterward  became  his  peerless 
wife,  "  I  cannot  tell  you,"  wrote  Tocqaeville  to  a  friend,  "  the 
inexpressible  charm  which  I  have  found  in  living  so  continually 
with  Marie,  nor  the  treasures  which  I  was  perpetually  discover- 
ing in  her  heart.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  happiness  yield- 
ed in  the  long  run  by  the  habitual  society  of  a  woman  in  whose 
soul  all  that  is  good  in  your  own  is  reflected  naturally,  and  even 
improved.  When  I  say  or  do  a  thing  which  seems  to  me  to  bo 
perfectly  right,  I  read  immediately  in  Marie's  conntenance  an 
expression  of  proud  satisfaction,  which  elevates  me  still  higher ; 
and  so  when  my  conscience  reproaches  me,  her  Bice  instantly 
clouds  over.  Although  I  have  great  power  over  her  mind,  I 
see  with  pleasure  that  she  awes  me ;  and  as  long  as  I  love  her 
as  I  now  do,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  allow  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  anything  wrong."  How,  pray,  could  Tocqueville 
ever  have  had  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  great  historic 
forces  without  that  experience  I 

After  such  achievements  in  literary,  social,  and  domestic  life. 
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Tocquevilla  stepped  aside  in  great  measare  from  literary  efibrt, 
and  devoted  himself  to  political  affitii^  lie  redred  to  his  estate 
situated  in  the  peninsula  terminating  in  Cherbourg.  The  cha- 
teau of  Tocqueville,  the  old  family  seat  of  his  ancestors,  by  fra- 
ternal arrangement,  had  come  into  his  possession.  On  the  coast 
lying  over  against  England,  it  commands  a  magnificent  Tiew  of 
the  Bea  ;  the  conntry  is  fertile  and  beantifitl  around,  and  all  ob- 
jects are  filled  with  traditions  of  scenes  and  times  forever  gone. 
Here  he  was  Inspired  with  an  ambition,  donbtless  manly  ftiid  purfi^ 
to  advance  that  cause  practically  to  which  he  had  so  effectively 
conseerated  his  pen.  Purging  himself  of  the  odor  of  legitimist 
opinions,  held  by  his  &mily,  but  never  justly  attaching  to  him- 
self, he  was  presented  as  candidate  for  the  national  Chamber ; 
bat,  repudiating  the  influence  of  the  government,  be  failed  of  an 
election.  In  March,  1889,  be  was  chosen,  and  from  this  time 
onward  he  represented  his  arrondiiement,  without  intermpdon, 
and  voted  with  the  constituUonal  opposition,  till  the  overthroit 
of  the  government  of  Ziouis  Philippe,  in  1848.  Subsequently 
he  was  deputed  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  organizing 
the  Republic,  as  representative  of  the  department  of  La  Manche; 
and  was  placed  on  the  committee  for  the  formation  of  a  const!- 
tolioD.  In  the  canvass  for  President,  he  gave  his  zealons  sop- 
port  to  General  Cavaignac,  in  opposition  to  Louis  Napoleotf. 
He  subsequently  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afi^rs,  in  the  min- 
istry of  M.  Odilon  Barrot ;  but  retained  it  only  five  months, 
the  President  not  having  been  able  to  attach  him  to  his  own 
person  and  projects ;  and  he  continued  a  member  ot  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  till  it  was  broken  op  by  the  amp  tCitat  of  the 
2d  December,  1851.  He  returned  from  Sorrento  (whither  he 
had  gone  in  search  of  health)  to  Paris,  that  he  might  share  the 
danger  of  the  anticipated  conflict ;  and,  with  two  hundred  of  hid 
colleagues,  he  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes.  "  Here," 
says  hb  biographer,  "  ends  the  political  life  of  Tocqueville,  to- 
gether with  that  of  liber^  in  France."  Through  all  portions 
of  his  political  career  he  passed  with  firmness  and  moderation, 
and  discharged  the  vuied  duties  devcJved  on  him  with  marked 
ability  and  honor. 

We  are  &r  from  thinking  that  the  great  nsorpation  of  Na- 
poleon HI. — en  act  which  deprived  a  generation  of  Frenchmen 
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of  the  ligbt  to  partictpste  in  the  management  of  their  political 
afiairs — was  mj  disadvaotage  to  Tocqqeville;  or  that  it  in- 
Tolved  aDj  limiting  of  hia  inflaence.  It  only  served  to  enlarge 
it.  And,  in  this  view,  it  is  most  devontlj  to  be  wished  that 
the  tyrant  had  earlier  struck  his  blow.  Then  onr  anthor 
had  been  sooner  restored  to  hia  broad  sphere  of  achievement  { 
a  portion  of  his  valoable  life'  might  have  been  recoTered,  and 
that  great  work,  so  soecessfiillj  begnn  and  so  far  advanced, 
might  not  have  remained  anfinished,  and  been  given  over  to  the 
moles  and  the  bats.  The  interest  of  Tocqneville  in  political 
life,  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  clnng  to  it,  while  not  pecaliart 
is  yet  strange,  and  reminds  us  of  the  pride  and  zeal  with  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  cherished  his  baronial  rank  and  local  civic 
funetious,  beyond  the  world-wide  6ime  procured  by  the  magic 
of  his  pen. 

On  retiring  to  his  estate  in  Normandy,  Tocqneville  com- 
menced on  his  last  work, — "The  Old  Kegime  and  the  Bevola- 
tion."  His  object  was  to  delineate  the  great  social  convulsion 
denominated  the  French  Revolution.  To  aocomplish  this,  it 
was  necessaiy  to  explore  and  paint  the  social  and  political  con^ 
dition  of  the  country  before  17S9.  He  entered  on  the  inuneose 
task  with  all  the  ardor  and  enterprise  with  which,  twenty  years 
before,  he  had  explored  the  society  and  institutions  of  America, 
He  Bought  bis  materials  iq  the  great  public  hbrarieg,  among  the 
archives  of  the  old  provincial  administrations,  and  wherever  elso 
they  were  to  be  found.  To  prosecute  Uiese  researches,  he  e»> 
tablished  himself  at  St.  Cyr,  near  Tours,  in  1864,  He  made  a 
journey  to  Germany,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  to  examine  traces, 
not  yet  obliterated,  of  the  ancient  feudal  system  ;  and,  that  he 
might  he  able  to  read  the  original  documents,  he  acquired,  ^,t 
fi%  years  of  age,  a  knowledge  of  the  Oerman  tongue. 

The  first  volnme  of  this  great  work  was  published  in  the  bor 
ginning  of  1856,  and  at  once  it  met  vrith  si^al  success.  It 
was  translated  into  every  language,  and  welcomed  in  every 
country.  At  the  time  of  the  author's  decease,  the  second  vol- 
ume was  &r  advanced,  wanting  only  a  few  months'  labor  to 
finish  itf  The  biographer  informs  as  that  this,  together  with 
the  author's  other  studies  on  the  subject,  forms  an  immense 
arsenal  of  ide^  but  that,  with  the  ezcepUtMi  of  the  two  chap- 
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ters  now  printed,  it  b  never  to  see  the  light.  This  dedsion,  on 
the  statement  of  the  case  as  presented,  we  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce unwise;  and  to  withhold  the  work,  a  wrong  tnfiicted  on 
humanity. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1858,  the  malady  which  was  to  close 
Tocqneville's  life  appeared,  in  unequivocal  form,  although  he 
harbored  the  illusions  ordinarily  attendant  on  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. He  left  the  bleak  shores  of  the  English  Channel  for  the 
salubrious  coast  of  Provence,  and  arrived  at  Cannes  in  Xovem- 
ber.  During  the  winter  his  strength  gradually  declined,  until, 
except  in  his  own  heart,  all  hope  was  lost.  He  persevered  in 
his  usual  habitfi,  his  projects,  and  his  writings.  He  wrote  many 
letters,  read,  and  was  read  to.  His  thoughts  dwelt  constantly 
on  public  affairs  ;  but  tlie  chief  object  of  his  meditation,  and  to 
which  all  his  reading  was  directed,  was  the  continuation  of  his 
book  on  the  Revolution. 

Madame  de  Tocqueville,  worn  out  by  iiitigne  and  grief,  feU 
ill.  Among  other  disorders,  she  was  attacked  by  a  complaint 
of  the  eyes,  and  was  ordered  to  remain  in  complete  darkness. 
When  she  could  no  longer  sit  by  his  hed'of  sufiering,  he  suo 
ceeded  in  dragging  himself  to  hers.  The  deep  gloom  of  her 
room  increased  his  illness,  for  daylight  was  as  essential  to  him 
as  darkness  to  her ;  and,  yielding  to  a  sort  of  physical  instinct, 
be  escaped  to  the  sunshine.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  to 
her  bedside,  and  said,  —  "Dear  Marie,  the  sunshine  ceases  to 
do  me  good,  if  to  enjoy  it,  I  must  give  up  seeing  you."  The 
return  of  spring,  and  the  warmtb,  did  him  on  the  whole  more 
barm  than  good,  having  the  effect  only  to  stimulate  the  disease. 
His  strength  gradually  Jailed,  until,  in  the  evening  of  the  16th 
April,  1859,  he  &inted  and  expired,  at  the  age  of  fifty-foor 
years.  According  to  his  desire,  his  remains  were  carried  back 
to  Normandy,  and  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  Tocqueville  ;-— 
and  another  name  was  added  to  the  roll  of  his  country's  illus- 
trious dead. 

The  sketch  thus  given  indicates  the  personal  characteristics 
of  Tocqueville.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  with  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  on  hearing  of  bis  death,  "  France  produces  no  more 
such  men."  For  however  adverse  the  times,  France  is  yet 
alive,  and  the  nation  that  has  yielded  a  Pascal,  a  Descartes,  a 
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Montesquieu,  and  a  huodred  other  distingnisbed  names,  in  all 
departments  of  science  and  literature,  cannot  have  exfaaosted 
itself  in  producing  great  men.  Others,  doubtless,  are  now 
springing  up,  to  be  revealed  in  due  time,  even  as  our  author 
Umself  arose  nnder  the  despotism  of  the  former  empire. 

Estimating  the  traits  of  Tocqueville's  character,  and  consid- 
ering him  as  a  product  of  French  society,  he  appears  to  us 
both  remarkable  and  admirable.  For  more  than  two  genera- 
tiona  past,  the  social  elem^ils  in  France  have  tended  to  collision 
rather  than  combination.  Society  has  existed  in  an  explodve, 
and  even  volcanic  state.  Berotution  has  followed  revolution ; 
and  the  successive  upheavals  of  the  strata  have  disclosed  prod- 
ucts of  remarkable  brilliancy  and  hideousness  indeed,  but  little 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  era.  Tocqueville's  character  was 
one  of  symmetry,  beauty,  and  power.  His  domestic  tnuts,  we 
have  seen,  were  most  interesting.  In  social  life  he  was  attraiv 
tive ;  in  his  friendships,  he  was  high-toned,  sincere,  and  faitb- 
fhl.  The  encomium  of  his  biographer,  that,  while  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  numerous  excellent  friends,  "  he  had  the 
additional  happiness  of  never  lonng  one,"  is  fully  explained  by 
.  the  delightful  spirit  of  the  correspondence  given  in  these  vol- 
umes. His  rcf^l  to  publish  the  "  Fortnight  in  the  Wilder- 
ness," lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  work  of 
his  travelling  companion  in  America,  and  the  throwing  up  of 
his  official  position,  on  his  return  to  France,  on  account  of  an 
injustice  done  his  friend,  reveal  the  mingled  chivalry  and  deli- 
cacy of  his  attachments. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  position  in  reference  to 
religion,  and  its  institutions,  was  not  brought  to  view  by  his 
Inographer.  From  this  deficiency  we  are  unable  to  form  a  dear 
opinion  on  some  important  points.  In  all  his  works,  however, 
we  find  the  utmost  respect  evinced  for  the  Christian  faith ;  and, 
in  his  death,  he  was  comforted  by  its  holy  ministrations,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  his  Others. 

Political  life  and  official  position  added  notbing  to  the  actual 
dignity  of  Tocqaeville,  although  they  served  to  widen  the  circle 
of  his  friendships  and  advance  his  knowledge  of  men  and  na- 
tions. We  regret  that  he  should  have  been  minister  of  foreign 
affiiirB  under  the  Republic,  when  the  intervention  was  made  by 
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France  against  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  \re  tmst  there  is  « 
fiill  Tindication  of  his  position  in  that  a&ir,  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  these  volumes. 

The  tme  distinction  of  Tocqoerille  rests  on  the  contributioaa 
he  made  to  historical  science.  To  render  these,  he  waa  spee- 
dy endowed  and  trained.  By  the  ties  of  birth,  he  belonged 
to  the  noblesse  of  the  ancient  re^me,  but  he  was  bom  under 
the  sway  of  the  first  empire,  when  Uie  doctrine  <^  equality  had 
been  fully  inaugurated  in  France.  The  Revolution  of  '89,  tht 
RepuUic,  the  anarchy  and  reaction,  the  military  despotism — 
th«9e  great  events  contributed  p«atly  to  the  f<»*mation  of  hii 
character.  He  possessed  a  remarkably  clear  and  strong  intet 
lect,  combined  with  a  prevailing  candor  and  love  of  trutlt. 
These  enabled  him  to  apprehend  and  delineate  democracy  in 
France,  and  to  appredate  that  more  complete  form  of  it  which 
the  United  States  exhibits  to  the  world. 

While  he  appears  to  have  been  devoid  of  humor,  he  possessed 
great  sensibility  to  the  influences  of  external  nature  and  of  soci- 
«ty,  and  he  was  most  happy  in  delineating  them.  Sharing  the 
restlessness  common  to  his'conntrymen,  he  yet  placed  his  con- 
duct under  the  control  of  a  strong  will,  and  harnessed  his  pow^ 
ers  to  perform  the  great  tasks  it  enjoined. 

By  an  induction  &om  the  events  of  seven  hundred  years,  he 
had  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  democracy  was  inevitable  iB 
France  and  in  Europe —  that  all  things  concurred  to  make  k 
certain,  in  the  sphere  of  Providence,  as  in  the  geaeal  mov^ 
tnents  and  the  particular  dispositions  of  irresistible  corps  d'ansei 
on  a  battle-field,  that  the  canse  of  the  people  would  tritmiph. 
It  became  to  him  as  the  voice  of  Grod,  and  it  filled  his  soul  with 
awe.  He  ennobled  his  life  by  consecrating  it  to  a  noble  objecL 
He  aimed  to  discover  the  laws  of  that  stupendous  social  powec, 
as  Newton  did  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  tliat  it  might  be 
guided,  if  not  resisted.  Thus  he  blest  America  l^  revealing  to 
bco*  and  to  the  nations  anew,  her  great  power  and  piivit^  as 
the  advanced  standard-bearer  of  human  righta  on  the  field  of 
the  world.  He  then  strove  to  apply  the  principles  of  true  de- 
mocracy to  regulate  the  gi'eat  popular  movement  in  France  and 
on  the  continent.  In  political  life,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  accom- 
plish but  little,  yet  his  testimony  was  decided  and  oonsistant 
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to  tbe  eaose  be  bad  espoused.  And  the  time  for  judgment 
ia  not  yet  come.  Bat  in  the  great  works  of  his  pen,  he  has 
accomplished  much ;  and  by  them,  we  cannot  doubt,  be  will 
accomplish  yet  more.  He  has  sown  the  seed,  the  fruit  of  which 
the  nations  greatly  need  ■ —  religion  producing  morality,  moral- 
ity fostering  intelligence  and  the  humanities ;  and  these  throw- 
ing off  tyranny,  securing  submission  to  law,  and  guarding  and 
perpetuating  the  liberties  of  the  people.  These  doctrines  must 
prerail ;  and,  in  their  adrancement,  the  name  of  Toequevills  . 
will  be  iucreaungly  honored. 


ARTICLE  Vni. 

SHORT  SERMONS. 

"IliaTekept  back  nodiiiig.' — AcUxx:  20. 

Fadl  is  addressing  tbe  church  at  Epheaus  through  its  elders  for 
the  last  time.  He  bas  been  with  them  in  scenes  jubilant  and  sor- 
rowful, tbe  marriage  of  their  young  men  and  maidens,  the  birth  of 
their  children,  at  tbe  bedside  of  thdr  sick,  b;  the  grave  of  their  dead. 
These  are  not  remembered  now.  Paul  thinks  of  the  great  white 
throne  and  Him  vho  sits  thereon  ;  the  judgment  of  the  last  daj,  and 
the  meeting  hs  will  have  there  with  those  to  whom  he  has  preached 
the  Word.  He  can  think  of  hia  course  among  them  with  serene  aatia- 
&clion. 

Mark  his  emphatic  declaration,  "I  have  kept  back  nothing."  IW 
preacher  is  a  depositary.  That  which  he  is  to  give  to  the  people  bas 
first  been  given  to  him.  He  mnst  deliver  it  in  its  integritj,  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth  and  fulness ;  its  great  truths,  its  eternal  princi- 
ples ;  its  doctrines  as  well  as  its  precepts  ;  its  threatenings  as  well  as 
Its  promises  ;  hell  as  well  as  besven. 

Why  must  he  do  this  ?  It  is  "  the  counsel  of  God."  Could  anj 
tell  heforeband  whether  he  would  vouchsafe  a  revelation  at  all  irtien 
tbe  world  shoiild  be  shrouded  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  P 
If  he  does,  who  will  dare  tamper  vritb  it  ?  An  angel  7  It  will  cost  him 
hia  golden  harp,  his  crown,  his  place  in  heaven.  An  ignorant,  nnfol 
man  ?    How  will  he  answer  it  to  God  in  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment  F 
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It  is  "  profltabte  anto  "  men.  In  thia,  as  in  all  things,  Ood  designs 
primarily  and  ultimately  his  own  gloTj,  but  also  the  well-being  c^ 
&llen  man.  The  Divine  wisdom  and  love  bare  siiaped  it  perTectlj 
for  tbiB  end.  To  keep  back  anj  part  of  it,  ia  to  step  between  God's 
infinite  love  and  the  sonls  he  seeks  to  save.  Therefore  Paul  kept 
back  nothing. 

Mark  the  results.  A  good  conscience.  It  is  a  great  thing,  when  a 
man  hiis  dnished  his  ministry,  to  feel  that  he  is  *<free  from  the  blood 
of  all  men."  To  some  he  has  been  made  a  savor  of  death  unto  death, 
and  lo  some  a  savor  of  life  unto  life."  The  grand  result  is  with  Gtod. 
His  soul  is  at  peace. 

It  excites  attention.  So  did  Paul  at  Epbesus,  at  Bome,  at  Corinth, 
at  Thessalonica,  declaring  all  the  counsel  of  God.  If  a  preacher  would 
put  men  to  sleep,  and  empty  a  house,  let  him  tell  men  of  God's  love, 
but  not  of  his  justice;  of  heaven,  but  nothing  of  hell. 

It  wins  affection.  No  other  course  gains  so  largely,  in  the  main, 
confidence,  respect,  esteem,  love,  • 

It  saves  the  souL  Such  preaching  honors  God,  and  Ood  honors 
such  preaching.  Christ  is  exalted,  the  Spirit  is  poured  out,  and 
men  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  are  renewed  unto  repentance  and 
everlasting  life. 


"  Tom  ye,  turn  ye,  fcr  why  will  ye  die  ?  " — E 


i:  II. 


How  could  God  more  plainly  declare  his  good  wilt  to  sinful,  perish- 
ing man  ?  How  could  be  more  distinctly  and  positively  shut  them  up 
to  the  fearful  responsibility  of  their  own  eternal  destiny  7  Or  how 
could  he  more  emphatically  point  out  the  (miy  way  of  escape  from  the 
coming  wrath  ? 

God  sees  men  bent  on  death.  "  Why  wi'S  ye  die  ?  "  Certainly  men 
do  not  choose  death  in  itself;  but  they  certainly  do  choose  the  way  that 
leads  to  death,  knowing  that  it  leads  to  death.  In  that  way  they  walk, 
deliberately,  perversely,  obstinately.  And  as  they  do  this  they  still 
cling  to  a  miserable  hope  of  heaven,  basing  that  hope  on  their  own 
goodness ;  excusing  their  sins  on  the  ground  of  tbeu-  circumstances, 
their  temptations,  and  the  strength  of  their  passions. 

Ood  seeks  earnestly  to  save  them.  God  knows  how,  and  if  God's 
effitrt  fails,  they  perish.  Thej  must  "turn  from  their  evil  ways." 
They  must  turn.    No  other  can  do  it  for  them. 

To  Christ  for  pardon.     Their  whcde  life  is  a  career  of  dreadfol 
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guQt  that  admits  neither  palliation  nor  excuse.  The  blood  of  Cbmt 
eleansetb  from  all  tAa. 

To  CbriBt  for  juetification.  To  be  delivered  Irom  oondemnatioii  Is 
to  be  juBtified.  That  Is  throagh  tb€  impoted  rigbteoosDess  of  Cbrist 
by  faith. 

To  Christ  for  regeaenitioa.  Not  a  single  right  feeling  or  desire 
can  they  have  but  as  the  fruit  of  the  regeaeratlng  Spirit.  If  they  will 
not  die  etemallf ,  then,  let  them  turn  in  despair  to  Christ,  if,  paradveD- 
tnre  Christ  may,  of  God,  he  made  unto  them  wisdom,  and  rij^teous- 
nesa,  and  sanotification,  and  redemption. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
LIT£BA&T   NOTICES. 


BapHtm,  t>u  Ot»>vaara  and  the  FttmOy.     By  Rev.  Philippe  W01.F, 
Late  of  Geneva,  Switaerland.     Boston :  Crosby  8c  Nichols. 

O0B  &ith  in  flattering  and  fluent  Book  Notices  is  &st  dying  out. 
Here  is  a  volume  on  a  most  important  topic,  the  subject  and  the  mode 
of  baptism.  The  leadiog  orthodox  journals,  so  far  as  we  have  seen, 
have  commended  the  work,  while  some  give  it  a  special  excellence. 
Tet  we  have  seldom  read  a  religious  book  so  made  up  of  rash  criti- 
cism, rough  dcDuaciation,  inDovation,  error,  and  wild  conceit.  We 
regard  the  volume  as  exceedingly  ua^e,  and  so  for  as  the  interests 
of  pedobaptism  are  concerned,  we  look  on  its  publication  as  a  mis- 
fortune. We  feel  like  disowning  it  as  an  authority  on  our  side  of  this 
quesUon,  not  that  it  has  not  many  excellencies,  for  it  has  them,  but  we 
speak  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  We  suppress  criticism,  and  fill  the 
usual  Space  with'  quotations,  that  will  show  the  good  and  ill  of  the 
book: 

"  We  renounce  completely  the  use  of  the  Fathers,  and  we  shall  not  invoke 
thw'  testimony  in  snpport  of  onr  doctrines  on  baptism."  p.  31.  "  B^tism 
bj  immersion  is  a  modem  ficltoD  borrowed  from  the  heathen.  .  .  .  Immer- 
■ion  is  no  baptism."  p.  84.  "  To  immerse  means  to  drown,"  "to  bury 
Dnder  the  water  and  keep  there."  pp.  88-9.  Xfae  argument  from  John's 
baptism  of  "  all  Jerusalem  and  Judea  "  is  thus  forciblj  pnt  arithmetically  to 
our  Baptist  brethren.  We  condense  it  "The  population  of  this  region 
was  probably  six  millions;  call  it  three  millions  i  suppose  one  in  six  baptized, 
89* 
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or  fire  bandred  thonnnd;  Jobn  was  six  tnontha  in  the  woric;  thii  would 
make  about  thirtj-two  hundred  a  day.  Being  onlj  Adalta,  on  the  Baptiit 
theory,  thay  would  average  in  weight  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounda,  or 
three  hundred  snd  eighty-four  thousand  pouodB  for  John  to  lower  into  the 
water  and  raiae  up  again,  and  this  daily  for  nx  monthi,  —  more  thao  Her- 
culean labor  of  the  forerunner."  pp.  OB-60.  The  criliciim  on  the  baptinn 
of  the  Eunuch  and  the  Greek  propoeitians,  hd,  tJr,  and  Ik,  i>  very  good,  and 
remoTei  a  vast  fog-bank.  pp.  82-70.  The  baptism  of  John  and  of  the 
apoatles  ia  atrangely  made  one  and  the  tame.  "  To  admit  that  there  could 
have  been  two  baptimn,  differing  either  as  to  fonn  or  to  subatance,  ia  to 
place  oue'a  self  under  the  imposailHlity  of  nnderalanding  anything  m  to 
Chriuiau  baptiim."  p.  98.  Tliia  fundamental  error  vitiates  almoBt  the  whde 
book.  The  "  certain  diaciplea  '  at  Epheana,  wb(mi  Paul  re-baptiied  (Acta 
xix.)  were  "  gpurioua  diaciplea,  neither  Jewa  nor  Christiana,  an  anomaly  and 
an  exception.  They  had  not  been  baptized  by  John  himaelf."  p.  lOS.  "The 
apoatlea  have  always  and  invariably  conferred  baptism  before  jualifying 
faith."  We  marvel  that  a  thoughtful  and  evangelical  man  can  take  this 
poeidoD.  "  At  the  first  baptism  performed  after  Pentecost  the  apoatlea  bap- 
tize no  leaa  than  three  thousand,  and  iu  a  ungle  aftemoon."  "  The  apostle 
urges  them  to  be  baptized  immediately,  not  because  they  have  believed  and 
posseta  the  faith  that  saves, for  on  the  contrary  he  has  just  told  them,  'Be 
baptized  every  one  of  yon  for  the  remission  of  aina.'  He  places  the  remia- 
iion  of  aina,  or  what  oomes  to  the  same,  saving  faith,  q/t«r  baptism,  and  puts 
before  only  the  deaire  of  pardon,  for  which  a  feeble  germ  ia  aufiicient  The 
order  of  the  apostle  runs  thus:  Isl.  Repent,  that  ia,  deaire  to  do  better; 
SnU.  Be  baptized ;  3rd.  After  baptiam,  strive  to  obtain  the  remisnon  of  your 
aina  by  believing ;  4th.  After  futh,  if  so  be  that  you  belieTe,  you  aball  cer- 
tainly receive  the  gif^  of  the  Uoly  GhoaL"  So  the  baptism  of  the  Samaritans, 
(Acta  viii.)  of  the  Eanuch,  of  Cornelius,  of  Paul,  the  jailor,  Lydia,  and  all 
others, ^reeerfed  saving  ftuth.  "The  fact  is,  that  there  is  in  the  gospel  no 
condition  whatever  attached  to  the  reception  of  baptism.  The  ordinance  is 
as  freely  imparted  as  the  word  of  preaching  itself."  pp.  118-147.  "  Bap- 
tism always  before  faith  both  for  adults  and  infants;  such  should  be  the 
device  of  pedobaptisls."  p.  161.  "  There  ia  no  command  whatever  of  the 
apostles,  either  expressed  or  even  implied,  authorizing  ua  to  baptize."  "  It 
must  be  confessed  that  baptism  haa  socnewbat  the  appearance  of  an  apostoli- 
cal prerogative,  which  we  have  arrogated  to  ourselves  without  sufficient 
authority."  "The  Quaker*  and  Socinua  are  therefore  perfectly  right  in 
saying  that  nothing  in  the  New  Teatament  enjoins  upon  na  the  practice  of 
baptiam."  "It  is  only  by  adopting  the  Old  Testament  as  a  foundation,  and 
connecting  with  it  the  practice  of  baptism,  that  we  obtain  suffiraent  right  to 
perpetuste  it"  pp.  IBS,  ISO.  The  commission  of  our  Lord,  "  Go  teach  all 
nations,"  Ac,  "refers  only  to  the  baptinu  of  heathen,  and  not  to  that  of  the 
people  of  God."  The  "  nations  "  are  i^,  gentiles.  Old  Teatament  law  and 
usage  already  secured  the  baptism  of  the  Jewa.  pp.  162-9.  "  A  nation  is 
not  a  nation  without  the  children."  "  The  commission,  therefore,  leaves  to 
infant  baptiam  the  widest  maipn  that  it  ia  possible  to  denre  or  eTen  to  imag- 
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ine."  pp.  ITl-S.  We  see  not  how  our  Baptist  brethren  can  bivak  thU 
Un«  of  defence  for  oar  children.  After  Mpng  that  Baptuts  and  pedobap- 
tUta  agree  that  baptism  ii  a  nte,  adnuttiog  to  the  church,  Mr.  Wolf  adds : 
"We  hare,  neTertheleat,  the  temeritj'  to  deoj  thia  relation  endret^,  »nd  to 
belifiTe  that  baptum  exuta  indopendentlj  of  the  church."  "  Baptism  existed 
and  yna  piactiied  a  long  time  bejbre  the  foondation  of  the  church."  How 
■traoge  a  theory !  "  Baptism  can  explain  the  churuh,  bnt  the  church  cannot 
explain  baptian."  "Baptism  ocenpei  a  larger  area  than  the  chorcL" 
"  Baptiam  dioea  not  introduce  into  a  church.'    pp.  199-201. 

ChapterB  tenth  and  eleventb  on  the  nature  of  oovenantB,  and  on  the 
covenant  and  its  ^gn  from  Abraham  to  Chri»[,  are  Taluable  and  well 
prepared.  The  chapter  on  "  Baptism  substituted  for  CircumcisioD  " 
is  admirable.  We  feel  like  saying  this  of  several  chaplere  in  the  latter 
hair  of  the  Tolume,  excepting  where  the  erroneous  principles  ne  have 
indicated  have  gained  place  in  them. 

In  brief,  the  book  is  Jeremiah's  figs  in  one  basket. 


JPailh  :  Trtated  in  a  Seriu  of  DiMeovmt.  Jakes  W.  Axexamder, 
D.  D.  1  ToL  12mo.  pp.  lU.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 
1862. 

Db.  Alexamder'b  preachii^  was  mailed  \tj  unnsnal  simplicity, 
dearaesB,  scripturalness,  commoa-sense  in  thouf^t,  and  by  an  honest, 
manly,  earnest  method  of  delivery ;  which  made  him  alike  an  attrao 
tive  and  commanding  pulpit  orator,  little  a>  he  affected  any  such  supe- 
rioiity,  and  mach  as  his  more  private  memoranda  show  that,  in  his 
own  estimate,  he  fell  short  of  bis  ideal.  He  honored  his  profeasion 
by  habitually  putting  into  it  his  best  mental  and  spiritual  power. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  wrile  down  theoU^  lo  the  oomprebeosion  <^ 
common  understandings,  afler  the  milk-diet  ftshkin ;  but  there  is  a  de- 
lightful naturalness  of  expression,  and  a  handling  of  divine  truth  in  a 
B^le  of  unambiliouB,  familiar,  business-like  enforcement,  which  give 
his  sermons  a  more  thau  rhetorical  charm.  So  abonld  we  suppose, 
that  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  and  most  childlike  of  Christiana  must 
discourse  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

We  have  in  this  volume  uxteen  parochial  sermons  upon  the  central 
topics  of  the  Christian  life,  doctrinally  and  experimentally  treated. 
They  take  us  onward  from  "The  Sjghteous  Advocate  for  Sinners," 
through  the  various  phases,  connections,  and  results  of  &ith,  sbedding 
a  pure,  strong  light  along  this  path  trodden  by  alt  the  saints  of  God 
from  the  beginning.  Reading  its  saccesdve  developments  of  this . 
never-wearying  theme,  we  find  safe,  timely,  needful  instruction  to 
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minds  in  search  of  reli^ons  repose,  and  aoiiriehment  for  believers 
rich  and  relisfaable.  There  is  nothing  fiirced,  ftntastic,  oulre ;  yet 
nothing  heavj,  prosy,  lethargic.  Being  dead,  one  sdll  speaketh  here, 
to  whom  men  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  the  highest  wisdom  maj 
well  liBlen. 

A  CommnOajy  Oritieal  taid  Grammaiieal,  on  Si.  PauTi  J^Mttb  to  tka 
Spheri<mt,  with  a  Btvited  JVandation,  "By  Chable8  J.  £lli- 
COTT,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London,  &c. 
Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  8to. 
pp.  200.     1862. 

Here  we  have  the  second  volnme  «f  s  very  succesafVil  effurt  to 
find  the  meaning  of  scripture  by  careful,  scholarly,  grammatical  criti- 
cism. We  welcome  every  such  effort.  It  fs  in  the  right  direction,  and 
will  cut  up  by  the  roots  a  thousand  dangerous  speculations.  The  mis- 
chief of  iulerpretadons  has  been  reliance  upon  general  theories  and 
human  reason,  rather  than  the  strict  grammatical  import  of  the  words. 
We  would  not  depreciate  reason,  but  reason  in  different  men  diffbrs, 
and  needs  a  safe  guide,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  inspiration 
was  interposed.  We  have  not  had  time  to  follow  the  learned  author 
of  this  elegant  commentary  through  all  his  notes,  but  so  hr  as  we  now 
see,  this  work  is  greatly  in  advance  of  any  that  has  appeared ;  and  WA 
commend  it  to  the  examination  and  study  of  ministers  and  students  at 
the  Bible. 


A  Glance  at  Firtt  PrincipUi.     Chrittt  Work  of  Reform.     A  Bibk 
View.     By  a  Layman.     Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1662. 

It  is  most  refreshing  to  find  a  layman  writing  a  book  so  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  Puritans,  so  eminently  scriptural  in  its 
Tiews,  and  so  manly  in  its  tone.  It  is  what  it  purports  to  be  —  "a 
Bible  view,"  the  application  of  "first  prindples,"  in  other  words,  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity  to  Uie  practical  enterprise  of  the  worid's 
regeneration.  It  is  not  controversial,  either  in  form  or  temper,  yet  it 
cuts  up  with  a  keen  discrimination  the  merely  secular  reforma  of  the 
day,  and  eleariy  demonstrates  that  rital  union  with  Christ  by  regen- 
eration and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  grand  central  principle 
of  all  Buocessful  effort  for  the  elevation  of  &llen  man.  It  has  in  all 
Its  pages  the  savor  of  the  sound  scriptural  theology  of  the  elder  Ed- 
wards and  the  Puritan  fathers.  We  hail  the  book  with  pteaaare,  and 
commend  it  warmly  to  the  attention  of  our  reader*. 
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Twmt^Fifth  Atmv<d  jR^toH  of  the  Board  of  EdaeaHon,  together  mth 
the  Twoity-Fifai  Annual  Rtport  of  the  Seenttay  of  the  Board, 
Boston :  William  While,  Printac  to  the  State.    1862. 

We  have  here  s  baadsome  octavo  of  455  pages,  embraciog  the 
separate  Beports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Visitors  to  Newark 
Schools,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Agent  of  the  Board,  with  abstracts  of 
the  Reports  of  School  Committees  throughout  the  State,  and  a  mass 
of  raluable  statistical  information,  the  preparation  of  which  must  have 
cost  vast  labor. 

It  is  the  glor^  of  oar  public  school  system  in  Uassachueetts  that 
ber  people  do  not  conuder  it  perfect,  but  have  intelligence  enough  to 
modify  it  as  circumstances  may  require.  Very  important  improre- 
ments  have  been  made  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  nor  can 
we  doubt  that  still  greater  improvements  will  be  acoomplished  within 
the  next  ten  years.  We  have  walched  with  particular  interest  the 
labors  of  the  agent  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Nortbrop,  and  we 
desire  to  record  our  deep  conviction  of  the  great  value  of  these  labors. 
Mr.  Northrop  possesses  rare  qualifications  for  the  office  he  fills  —  fin- 
ished scholarship,  a  sound  practical  judgment,  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  cause  of  educatioD,  facility  in  lecturii^;,  a  never-tiring  industry, 
and,  not  least,  a  fine  Christian  spirit  with  great  suavity  of  manners. 

His  Report  in  the  present  volume  is  a  paper  of  exceedii^  value, 
and  deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  every  school  teacher  and  parent  in 
the  State.  The  adoption  of  the  suggestions  it  contains  on  spelling, 
reading,  text-books,  keys,  classical  studies  in  our  High  Schiwls,  physi- 
cal exercise,  &c.,  could  not  fail  to  bring  our  whole  educational  system 
up  to  a  much  higher  standard,  and  every  one  of  these  suggestions 
is  perfectly  practicable.  We  earnestly  advise  all  concerned  to  read, 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest  Mr.  Norlhrop's  able  and  sensible  Beporu 


ARTICLE   X. 
THE   ROUND  TABLE. 


Thb  Ihpebsoitax  We.  —  It  is  pleasant  to  find  one's  judgment  on 
a  debated  quesdon  indorsed  by  a  good  authority  in  the  matter ;  and  this 
we  esteem  the  "Independent"  to  be  in  a  purely  literary  aSair.    It 
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writes  sensibly  upon  the  publicity  which  the  prevaiUng  fashion  de- 
manda  for  our  periodical  authore.  Our  intensely  eager  cnrioBity  can- 
not be  Batisfied  with  a  good  thing  unless  it  knows  predsely  where  it 
comes  from.  Poaaiblj  not  a  few  readers  do  not  feel  competent  to  say 
if  a  thing  is  good  without  the  indorsement  of  a  distinguished  name  to 
back  their  verdicL  Or  is  it  that  people  now-a-days  have  not  time  to 
try  for  themaelves  if  an  article  is  worth  the  trouble  of  a  reading,  bat, 
must  have  the  assuranee  of  the  writer's  name  to  guarantee  then 
against  a  waste  of  labor  ?  However  this  be,  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
nothing  scarcely  now  can  wear  even  the  thinnest  veil.  Newspaper 
columns  now  parade  their  celebrated  contributors,  with  all  their  blush- 
ing honors  thick  upon  them.  Monthlies  and  quarterlies  let  you  either 
boldly  or  slyly  into  the  coveted  secret  of  whose  Is  this  and  that. 
Tbis  is  not  enough  ;  hut  buUetios  in  advance  herald  the  rising  of  new 
or  the  return  of  old  stars,  of  all  the  magnitudes.  The  thing  has  be- 
come qaite  nauseous  to  some  tastes,  and  threatens  injury  to  the  public 
mind,  as  it  hinders  individual  independence  of  judgment,  and  goes  to 
enfeeble  the  critical  abilities  of  the  mass  of  readers.  We  count  bnt 
here  and  there  a  contemporary  which  observes  a  reticence  on  this  suh- 
ject.  Our  owo  course  was  adopted  deliberately,  and  has  been  adhered 
to  against  the  continued  remonstrance  of  many  firm  friends.  We 
have  had  to  use  much  of  the  grace  of  resistance  to  fraternal  importu- 
nities to  keep  our  own  counsels  concerning  the  parentage  of  at  least 
those  of  onr  papers  which  we  decidedly  preferred  should  remain  in- 
cognito. We  fancy  that  we  hare  acquired  some  character  fbr  just  this 
thing,  of  not  permitting  the  individual  interest  of  our  pages  to  become 
the  main  point  of  consideration  with  anybody.  A  people  who,  more 
than  any  other  existent,  profess  to  call  no  man  matter,  do  not  show 
much  consistencj-  in  this  insatiable  avidity  to  ferret  out  the  source  of 
eveiy  paragraph  which  asks  their  notice.  But  our  New  York  con- 
temporary shall  speak  fbr  us.     It  says : 

"All  the  great  journalistic  niccenes  of  England  have  been  impersoosl, 
where  the  workman  was  hidden  behind  the  work,  and  scarcely  known  or 
regarded  by  the  public.  Jeffrej's  generally  nnderstood  connection  with  the 
EdinbuTgh  Review  was  icareely  an  exception  to  this,  and  Gifibrd  of  the 
Quarterlj'  was  merely  an  abetiaction  for  general  readers.  The  thnnder  of 
the  Hmea  lost  all  its  sonority  when  years  after  it  leaked  ont  that  Captain 
Starling  was  the  Jupiter  Tonans,  and  no  known  name  can  fill  the  imagina- 
tion like  the  oiacular  editorial '  We.' " 

Wherever  liea  the  power  of  this  impersonal  unity  of  a  periodical 
publication,  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  means  of  influence.  It  may, 
<^  course,  be  abused.     But  they  are  not  the  ones  to  allege  this,  whose 
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qnarral  witli  tbe  anon^ons  is  onl^  that  the;  cannot  fasten  an  indi- 
Tidual  assMilt  npon  somebody,  wboee  arguments  they  are  incompeteot 
toanawer. 

"AtfV  bm  Tirtunu  htubaiid,  Inac  JafaaMm,  Eh~ 
HBtrj'd 
To  lira  wlthoDt  bm,  Uk'd  It  not,  mod  dT'd." 

BsiEF  chronicle,  half  sad !  made  by  the  qu^nt 

Old  annalist ;  who,  in  a  curious  weft 

Of  learned  lore  and  phrase  grotesque,  has  led 

Inwrought,  this  tender  record  of  a  Saint 

She,  the  rare,  beauteous  jewel  of  his  heart, 

Was  caught  up  out  of  eight     He  stood  alone  ^ 

Tbe  warmth  and  radiance  of  life  qnite  gone  ! 

Waking  from  happy  dreams  with  sudden  start, 

Grief  blew  'gainst  him  such  pitiless,  cold  rain. 

As  rent  him  with  fl^-ce  agaes  —shaking  chills; 

And  eren  in  the  luUings  of  his  pain 

Hb  soul  pulsed  upward  with  imotortal  thrills. 

He  leaped  the  bound.     Then  both  the  Throne  drew  near, 

Singing  their  life  song  heaveuly,  sweet,  and  clear. 

Gbbuan  PnTT.  — It  has  puzzled  ua  more  than  most  other  things 
to  satisJ;  our  own  mind  concemiag  tbe  essential  qualities  of  this  com- 
modity. Perhaps  onr  meaning  will  be  dearer  thus  :  how  full  of  error 
and  malpractice  may  a  Christian  l>e,  and  yet  be  a  Christian  ?  We 
bung  that  problem  up,  as  an  nnresolvable  one,  years  ago,  thankful  that 
judgment  ia  tbe  Lord's  ;  and  surely  the  glimpses  which  we  get  of  tbe 
religioa  of  the  land  of  Luther  from  a  late  letter-writer,  at  Dresden,  do 
not  incline  as  to  take  it  off*  its  hook  for  a  re-study,  just  now.  We  glean 
a  few  particulars.  Few  people  comparatively  attend  the  churches. 
These  edi&ces  are  cloistral  and  sepulchral.  Floors  oflen  are  of  stone. 
Pew  doors  are  locked,  and  frequently  the  seats  are  turned  up  and  also 
fiutened  with  a  key.  No  fires  invite  a  winter  audience ;  no  pleasant 
welcome  invites  a  congregation  ever  in  multitudes  to  these  dismal 
bnildings.  Sundays  are  gala-days,  crowding  all  sorts  of  pleasure- 
bouses  and  places  with  noisy,  thoughtless  throngs.  The  best  men  go 
regulariy  from  church  to  their  counting-rooms.  Sabbath  evenings  are 
times  of  merry-making  and  general  visiting.  The  names  of  God  and 
Jeans  are  eo  familiarly  osed  in  conversation  that  no  one  thinks  any- 
tiung  of  it  —  cbildreD,  lodiea,  eveiybody,  indulge  this  practice.    Lorae 
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fiotions  about  the  Bible  are  preralent.  Fashion  and  philosophy  alike 
reject  its  Bupematundism.  The  creed  of  the  millioo  is,  that  oae  behef 
ia  as  good  as  another.  Doctrinal  preaching  ia  at  a  great  discount- 
Children  are  taught  the  catechism,  but  grown-up  folk  are  left  to  fbr- 
get  or  remember  its  truths  as  tbej  please.  The  church  and  the  popn- 
lation  are  very  nearly  conterminous.  Spirituality  ia  at  zero.  This  ia 
dark  shading ;  prob^ly,  in  many  localities,  the  picture  is  all  too  true. 
Yet  a  reaction  is  begun  ;  and  the  denaeneas  of  this  gloom  may  sooq 
break  away  before  a  bright  day-dawn.  We  have  hope  still  of  the 
land  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 


OOB  physicists  will  unseat  the  Almighty  to  make  room  for  their 
nature-god,  with  its  &te-fixed  necessity  of  invariable  cauaatioD, 
hoping,  possibly,  to  climb  up  on  its  broad  ahouldera  to  the  thunderer'a 
throne  themselves.  Their  ambition  may  remind  our  classical  readers 
of  a  few  lines  of  Vit^l,  in  the  sixth  Maeld,  which  depict  a  similar 
overweaning  effort  to  assume,  or  at  least  to  counterfeit,  divine  func- 
tions. Will  these  modern  god-makers  recognize  their  cloee , kinship 
with  the  SOD  of  windy  Eolus  ? 

*'  Vidi  et  CTudeles  dant«ni  Salmonea  pcenaa, 
Dam  flammM  JoviB  et  aoDitu*  imitatnr  OlympL 
Qnatnor  hie  invectu*  equis,  et  lampada  qatgwnt, 
Per  Grailka  populot  medinque  per  Elidia  urbem, 
Ibat  ovane,  DivDinqne  sibi  poscebat  honorem  : 
Demens  I  qui  nimboa  et  non  imitahile  fulmen 
^re  et  comipedum  curaa  BimuiSrat  equorum. 
At  pater  omnipotena  denaa  inter  nnbila  telum 
Contorsit  (non  ille  fkcea,  nee  fiunea  tndis 
Lumina)  pnecipiteroque  immRni  turbine  adegiL" 

Vs.  085-694. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

BELIGIOUS  SELF-COMPLACENCr. 

The  Higher  Christian  Life.  By  Rev.  W.  E.  Boaedman. 
Boston  :  Henry  Hoyt,  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1859. 

The  Life  of  That :  heing  a  Narratwe  of  the  LotS»  Dealingt 
with  George  MiUler.  Written  by  himself.  EMited  and  con- 
densed by  Rev.  H.  Lincoln  Watland.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Francis  Watland.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.    18B2. 

A  SHORT  and  easy  way  to  heaven  is  the  dream  of  indolence' 
and  pride  in  every  age.  So  will  it  ever  be  to  the  end  of  the 
dispensation.  Not  so  very  strait  is  the  gate  in  the  hands  of 
SQch  engineers,  nor  the  way  so  very  narrow,  however  it  may 
have  been  once  when  Christ  spal<e.  If  any  cbooae  to  go  the 
ronndaboutr  lengthened,  weary  way  which  Bunyan's  pilgrim 
trod,  let  them  ;  bat  there  is  not  the  smallest  need.  There  is  a 
mach  shorter,  easier  road.  The  alongh  of  despond,  the  vidley  of 
humiliation,  the  lions,  and  the  shadow  of  death,  are  antiquities, 
of  value  chiefly  to  remind  us  of  our  own  happier  lot  —  our  tri- 
umphs speedier  than  even  Ciesar's  —  "I  saw,  I  conquered "  — 
victory,  not  only  bloodless,  but  achieved  without  the  toil  of  a 
march  ;  golden  harvests  where  no  furrow  has  broken  the  glebe ;. 
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millennial  experiences  before  the  millennium  has  come ;  sancti- 
fication  at  a  stroke,  like  justification,  and  no  longer  in  the  old 
way  of  struggles,  and  prayers,  and  cross-bearing,  and  failures, 
and  despondencies,  and  painful  humiliations,  and  bitter  sorrows ; 
the  shadows  of  evening  without  the  noonday  heats ;  Canaan  hard 
by  £gypt,  with  the  Red  Sea  so  nicely  bridged  that  Pharaoh 
may  pass  as  easily  as  Moses,  and  share  with  him  the  promised 
land. 

Is  not  Satan  a  great  master  of  satire  ?  "  In  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened ;  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil."  How  cruelly  has  that  prediction 
been  fulfilled  in  the  towering  conceit  of  man  in  all  the  gener- 
ations that  have  succeeded  tha  fall  I  Plun^ng  headlong  from 
the  heights  of  knowledge  into  an  ignorance  dense  and  dark  as 
Egyptian  night,  he  has  soared,  in  his  own  vain  imaginations, 
among  the  gods,  and  made  the  angels  blush  by  his  temerity. 
Ko  secrets  have  been  too  profound  for  his  daring,  no  subhmities 
have  awed  him  by  their  stupendous  grandeur. 

Most  especially  does  this  foolish  conceit  betray  itself  in  man's 
relations  with  God.  It  is  here  that  he  is  most  of  all  incapable 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  because  the  veiy  essence  of  the 
fell  consisted  in  a  false  judgment  of  God  and  his  government. 
That  one  false  judgment  involved  the  race,  and  presses,  with  its 
heavy  shadows,  on  the  soul  in  all  its  vain,  self-reliant  specula- 
tions pertaining  to  things  divine. 

We  emerge  from  this  darkness  only  as  we  fall  prostrate  be- 
fore God,  and  listen  to  his  voice,  accepting  in  simple  faith  every 
word  at  his  mouth,  in  unquestioning  silence  of  our  own  proud 
reason.  This  is  a  most  hard  thing  to  do.  We  must  be  ever 
acting  over  again  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  our  first  parents 
in  Eden.     We  will  still  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

All  the  false  reli^ons  in  the  world  come  of  this,  and  —  fiur 
more  disastrous  and  melancholy  —  all  the  manifold  corruptions 
of  the  true.  The  Divine  revelations  have  always  been  clear 
and  distinct,  whether  made  to  patriarchs  when  writing  was  un- 
known, and  preserved  in  the  knowledge  of  men  by  repetition 
and  tradition ;  or  recorded  on  tables  of  stone  in  the  holy  mount ; 
or  communicated  —  through  prophet  and  apostle — underapar- 
ticular  supernatural  illumination  and  direction.     Walking  in 
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their  light  it  is  imposeible  to  stumble.  The  indispensable  quali- 
fic&tion  on  onr  part  is  humility.  Having  this,  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  stop  in  onr  inquiries  where  God  stops  in  his  revelations, 
not  seeking  to  grasp  the  things  which  he  has  withheld,  nor  to 
know  more  than  he  has  told  qb  about  the  things  revealed. 

Job's  three  friends  were  devout.  God-fearing  men,  yet  they 
grievously  erred  in  seeking  to  assign  the  reason  of  God's 
strangely  diverse  methods  of  dealing  with  mankind  —  send- 
ing here  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  there  multiplied 
afflictions  and  sorrows.  Over  and  above  the  great  law  of  provi- 
dential reward  and  retribution,  according  to  which  the  men  of 
every  age  and  generation  reap  as  they  sow,  there  is  the  yet 
higher  law  of  the  Divine  sovereignty —  God  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  regal  will,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  the  perfect 
light  of  the  highest  reason,  the  purest  and  largest  beneficence ; 
yet  so  lar  as  our  ability  to  comprehend  is  concerned,  dwelling 
in  the  thick  darkness,  or  daraling  us  to  a  total  blindness  by  the 
brightness  of  his  beams.  Eliphax,  Bildad,  and  Zopbar  thonght 
Job  was  wicked  and  a  hypocrite  because  he  was  crushed  almost 
to  death  with  calamities  and  sorrows ;  whereas  God  was  sover- 
eign, acting  according  to  his  own  prerogative  to  ^ve  account 
of  none  of  his  matters. 

The  patriarch,  stripped  of  his  estates,  bereaved  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  smitten  in  his  own  person  by  the  terrible  chastise- 
ments of  God,  resolutely  asserted  his  innocence  of  any  particular 
acts  of  wickedness  wliich  could  account  for  his  calamities  and 
sufTeringB,  yet  justified  earnestly  the  Divine  conduct,  being  pro- 
foundly assured  that  there  were  the  very  best  of  reasons  for  that 
conduct,  though  utterly  dark  and  inscrutable  to  him.  This 
was  Job's  humility,  and  bis  humility  was  his  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  repose;  fer  it  gave  him  a  resting-place  as  firm 
and  secure  &»-  the  foundations  of  heaven  itself. 

"  God  faas  a  strong  pavilion  where 
Ue  makes  his  saints  abide." 

Strange  that  a  lesson  so  luminously  unfolded  so  many  centu- 
ries ago  should  remain  unlearned,  even  by  the  Church,  down  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  still  as  easy  a  matter  as  it  appeared  to 
those  illnstrioua  comforters  of  Job,  to  take  the  measure  of  Jeho- 
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vah  —  to  fitthom  his  counsels,  forecast  hb  plans,  set  boands  to 
his  wisdom  and  equity,  and  tell  beforehand  what  he  will  do. 
Eliphas,  Bildad  and  Zophar  are  still  extant  with  their  shallow 
and  impertinent  conceits,  to  prescribe  for  God,  and  add  to  the 
sorrow  of  his  afflicted  children.  They  can  declare  unto  ns, 
with  certainty,  what  God  will  do  in  a  particular  case,  according 
to  the  circumstances ;  or,  when  a  particular  enterprize  has  &iled 
of  accomplishment,  they  can  clap  their  finger  on  the  cause,  that 
cause  lying  within  the  limits  of  man's  will.  This  is  more  than 
making  God  foithfol  to  his  promises — it  is  making  him  sabordi- 
nate  to  conditions,  and  the  conditions  subordinate  to  a  human 
will.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  living  God  is  bound,  his  awM 
sovereignty  Tanishes  away,  and  his  throne  crumbles  on  its 
foundations,  while,  according  to  Satan's  terrible  prediction,  the 
Adam  is  as  God. 

The  consequences  of  this  blind  presumption  are  most  of  all 
disastrous  and  melancholy  when  it  enters  the  province  of  God's 
spiritual  kingdom.  It  has  no  more  doubt  of  its  ability  to  accom- 
plish specified  results  there,  than  to  build  a  house,  or  plough  a 
field,  or  lay  out  a  garden,  Elijah,  like  Job,  was  a  man  of  pro- 
found humility,  because  his  understanding,  and  reason,  and  will 
were  profoundly  abased  before  God.  When  the  priests  of  Baal 
were  shamefully  defeated  in  that  trial  of  the  power  of  their  god, 
and  the  fickle  multitude — suddenly  converted  in  a  grand  revival 
that  reached  only  to  their  emotions  ■ —  shouted  *'  tlie  Lord,  he  ia 
the  God  ;  the  Lord  he  is  the  God  ; "  the  prophet  hoped  tliat  a 
good  work  might  have  been  wrought  by  the  I>ivine  Spirit  at 
least  in  some  of  them.  But  when  there  was  not  found  a  man 
to  stand  by  his  side  and  on  God's  side,  against  the  murderous 
rage  of  Jezebel,  then  he  went  away,  in  the  unutterable  sorrow 
of  his  heart,  bowed  down  under  the  awiul  overshadowing  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  into  the  wilderness,  and  sat  down  under  the 
juniper-tree.  Our  modem  Zophars  and  Bildads  see  nothing 
but  cowardice  in  his  conduct,  though  his  heavenly  Master  and 
Friend  sent  an  angel  to  refresh  him  there,  with  no  word  of  re- 
proof. The  magicians  of  our  day  would  have  saved  the  pro- 
phet from  that  sorrowful  flight,  and  would  have  instructed  him 
to  a  method  of  procedure  by  which  that  Olympian  mob  should 
have  been  transformed  to  bopefol  converts,  and  peradventure 
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Jezebel  herself  should  have  heen  brought  into  the  Church  as 
an  active  member. 

The  forms  assumed  by  this  Tain  conceit  are  manifold,  and  of 
exceeding  subtlety.  "  Ye  shall  bo  as  gods  I "  The  old  high- 
way of  sanctification  is  exceeding  steep  and  rough,  with  ob- 
structions at  evoiy  step.  To  pray  without  ceasing ;  to  main- 
tain a  watchfulness  that  remits  not  for  a  single  instant  without 
danger  and  loss ;  to  pray  evermore ;  with  a  rigid  self-control, 
and  meek  f3rbearance  under  provocation  and  injury,  and  the 
exercise  of  a  temper  of  unfeigned  humility,  which  is  willing, 
with  all  this  incessant  and  painful  warfare,  to  be  less  than  the 
least  of  all  saints  —  could  anything  be  harder  than  this  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  path,  and  this  alone,  of  Christian  sanctification  — 
laborious,  slow,  and  ^1  of  obstacles  and  discouragements.  This 
was  the  weary  patliway  trod  by  Elijah,  and  Paul,  and  John,  and 
all  die  early  Christians.  It  was  the  path  trod  hy  Martin  Luther 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  all  who  have  reached  heaven  in 
these  latter  days. 

Is  there  no  less  toilsome  and  discooraging  way  ?  is  the  ever 
returning  inquiry  of  spiritual  indolence.  To  this  inquiry  the 
^iritual  conceit  of  the  Adam  has  been  always  ready  with  its 
confident  reply.  To  gun  a  high  vantage-gronnd  in  the  relig- 
ious life  by  a  Bummary  process  is  the  method  propounded  — 
by  a  sudden  bound,  a  peculiar  experience,  a  supernatural  anra, 
a  higher  life,  a  second  conversion  —  a  something  which  shall  be 
attained  speedily,  without  the  long  watchfulness,  and  toil,  and 
praying,  and  self-denial,  and  cross-bearing  ;  and  which,  at  the 
■ame  time,  shall  permit  its  subject  to  look  down  with  compla- 
cency upon  the  great  mass  of  the  brethren,  who  have  never 
dreamed  of  any  such  summary  illumination. 

This  peculiar  phase  of  religious  character  will  not  disappear 
from  the  Church  this  side  of  the  millennium.  It  must  coexist 
with  human  indolence  and  pride.  Its  dogmatic  teaching  is  the 
doctrine  of  perfectionism  ;  its  practical  development  is  shallow 
experience,  soaring  conceit,  vast  inflation,  severe  uncliaritable- 
ness,  proud  exclusion,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  alas,  a  sad 
fbrgetfiilness  of  the  moral  law,  and  a  greedy  wallowing  in  the 
mire  of  licentiousness.  We  say  this  last  well  knowing  what 
«0* 
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we  M.J,  and  we  assert  it  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  poai- 
tiveness.  How  many  pnre-minded,  consistent,  and  eameet 
Christians  have  embraced  these  speculations,  wa  very  well 
knew.  We  shall  whisper  no  unkind  word  of  them  —  their  deep 
sincerity,  their  beautiful  religious  life.  All  this  however,  mnst 
not,  cannot  shake  our  conviction  that  the  doctrine  of  perfec- 
tionism, in  any  and  every  fbrm,  is,  in  its  nature  and  tendency, 
directly  and  inevitably  subversive  of  the  fundamental  teachings 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  relation  to  the  Christian  life. 

One  of  the  forms,  and  perhaps  the  most  specious  and  danger- 
ous, nnder  which  the  stale  heresy  of  perfectionism  presents  itself 
at  the  present  day,  is  developed  in  a  volume  which  has  been 
extensively  read,  bearing,  for  a  title,  "The  Higher  Christian 
Life."  It  is  an  attractive  title  to  devout  minds,  and  has  in- 
duced a  great  multitude  to  obtain  and  read  the  book,  who  never 
wonld  have  obtained  nor  read  it  if  the  title  first  a$xed  to 
the  menoscript — "Second  Conversion" — had  been  retained. 
We  take  leave  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  should  have  been 
retained  nevertheless,  since  it  was  the  trae  tide,  the  grand 
point  at  which  the  author  strenuously  labors  from  banning  to 
end  of  the  treatise  being  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  second 
conversion,  as  the  scriptural  and  divinely  ordained  road,  or 
rather  gate,  to  eminent  personal  piety,  or  the  higher  Christian 
life. 

It  is  a  new  form  of  an  old  heresy.  The  Bible  nowhere  afBrma 
the  fact  of  a  second  conversion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  teacliea, 
with  the  ntmost  clearness  and  precision,  one,  and  hut  one  great 
and  instantaneous  change  this  side  the  grave,  variously  denom- 
inated—  "being  bom  agfun,"  " created  anew,"  "passed  from 
death  unto  life,"  "  repentance  toward  (Sod,"  "  &ith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  immediate  result  of  this  great  change,  in  every 
instance,  is  complete  justification  through  the  imputed  right- 
eonaness  of  Christ.  This  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of 
personal  holiness  or  sanctification,  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  continues  through  all  the  subsequent  life,  being  complete 
only  when  that  heaven  is  reached  into  which  nothing  that 
defileth  can  ever  enter.  That  some  Christians  advance  more 
rapidly  than  others  in  this  spiritual  growth,  is  too  obvious  to 
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need  affirmation.     It  is  just  as  obvious  that  the  most  indnbitar- 
ble  mark  of  rapid  pn^ress  is  profound  humility. 

Now  we  assert  that  profound  humility  never  was,  and  never 
will  or  can  be,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  perfectionism.  We 
are  not  careful  to  admit  possible  exceptions.  Exceptions  prove 
nothing  anywhere,  unless  it  be  the  general  rule  to  which  th^ 
are  exceptions.  We  speak  lo^cally  as  regards  the  tendencies 
of  the  doctrine,  and  broadly  as  to  the  &cts  in  the  case.  We 
mean  to  say  with  the  deepest  earnestness,  that  if  any  man 
admit  to  his  mind  the  persuasion  that  he  has  atUuned,  or  may 
attain,  a  high  spiritoal  illumination  and  strength  as  the  re- 
salt  of  a  sudden  change  —  a  second  conversion  —  rather  than 
throngh  the  slow  and  toilsome  process  of  pressing  onward  in 
prayer  and  watchfulness  year  after  year,  that  man  must  receive 
more  grace  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  Christians  to  save  him 
from  a  perilous  self'nghteousDess  and  pride.  If  any  who  have 
embraced  the  views  advocated  in  the  "  Higher  Christian  Life  " 
should  demur  to  our  so  positive  averment,  we  should  be  moved 
to  repeat  it  in  the  spirit  of  &ith^  warning  to  them  in  partio- 

We  will  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  the  pretenders  to  un- 
common spiritnali^  in  any  age,  (and  every  age  has  them,}  fidfil 
a  mission  vastly  different  from  that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles. They  repel  and  discourage  the  lowly  and  self-distrustful 
disciples,  making  them  teel  "  how  awiul  goodness  is,"  in  quite 
another  sense  than  that  intended  by  the  great  poet.  Jesus,  and 
Paul,  and  John,  drew  the  most  timid  disciples  to  them  by  the 
condescension  of  their  bearing,  and  the  absence  of  all  flashing 
ont  upon  them  of  a  superior  sanctity.  These  draw  to  them- 
selves only  those  whom  they  convert  to  their  own  peculiar 
dogmas. 

We  must  scan  a  little  more  closely  the  posidons  laid  down 
in  this  book.  It  asserts,  in  plain  and  unmistakable  phrase, 
first  a  conversion  unto  justification  through  fitith  in  Christ  as 
our  righteousness,  and  then  a  second  conversion  unto  holiness 
throu^  faith  in  Christ  as  our  sanctification ;  the  second  not 
less  than  the  first,  being  instantaneous,  and  the  result  being  as 
perfect  unto  sanctification  as  the  result  of  the  first  is  perfect 
onto  justification.    Not  that  we  are  personally  perfect  in  holi- 
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ness  when  Christ  becomes  our  sanctification  through  fsitb,  but 
exceedingly  sinful ;  precisely  as  we  are  not  personally  perfectly 
righteous  when  Christ  becomes  our  righteousness  by  &ith. 

Every  reader  of  the  book  will  remember  how  frequently,  for 
substance,  this  is  repeated  and  reiterated,  and  that  with  the 
strongest  emphasis.     Thus,  on  page  88  ; 

"  Neither  the  great  reformer  or  [nor  ?]  the  great  historian  of  the 
Reformation  made  anj  profession  of  perfection  themselves.  Indeed 
Luther  expressly  disclaims  it,  and  D'Aubigne  records  the  disclaimer. 
Yet  in  both  the  soul  and  marrow  of  the  full  experience  of  salvation 
at  the  last,  was  the  perception  and  the  reeeptum  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
their  righteousness  in  the  sense  of  tancHfieatioit,  as  already  before 
they  had  taken  him  as  their  righteousness  in  the  sense  of  justification  ; 
for  these  senses  are  both  included  in  the  term  '  rigbtaonsness  of  God,' 
as  used  hy  Paul,  and  exulted  in  by  Luther,  and  in  both  senses  Christ 
is  complete  to  the  believer,  and  in  both  the  believer  is  complete  in 
Christ." 

What  have  we  bare  bat  the  stale  dogma  of  perfection- 
ism, in  phrase  slightly  changed,  or  the  antinomianism  of  every 
age  —  for  they  are  essentially  identical,  and  their  practical 
result  is  the  same.  If  not  this,  then  can  anybody  tell  ns 
what?  for  we  confess  our  utter  inability  to  see.  Again  on 
page  94 : 

"The  Scriptures  everywhere  teach  us  the  same  thing.  They 
always  answer  the  question,  'What  must  we  do?'  by  the  assur- 
ance, *  Relieve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.' 
Whether  the  question  relates  to  justification  or  sanctification,  the 
answer  is  the  same.  The  way  of  freedom  from  sin  is  the  very  same 
as  the  way  of  freedom  from  condemnation.  Faith  in  the  purifying 
pr«sence  of  Jesus  brings  tbe  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  oar  spirits  that 
Jesus  is  our  'sanctification,  that  tbe  power  and  dominion  of  sin  is 
broken,  that  we  are  free,  just  ae  faith  in  the  atoning  merit  of  the  blood 
and  obedience  of  Christ  for  us,  brings  tbe  witness  of  tbe  Spirit  that 
we  are  now  no  longer  under  condemnation  for  sin,  bat  freely  and  fully 
justified  in  Jesus." 

If  it  is  meant  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  Christian  maintains 
an  earnest  warfiire  with  sin  in  his  own  heart  and  life,  looking, 
all  the  while,  to  Jesus  by  faith,  he  is  warranted  to  believe,  not 
only  that  Christ  is  his  perfect  justification,  but  that  by  his 
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divine  power  he  is  conducting  him  along  to  an  nltimate  and 
perfect  sanctification  —  which  is  as  impossible,  with  all  his 
struggles  and  watcbings  and  prayers,  without  Christ,  as  jasti- 
fication  is  impossible  without  Christ — and  that  thus  Clitist  of 
God  is  made  unto  him  righteousness  and  sanctification  and 
redemption,  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  all  agesgthe 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  the  old  highway  of  sanctification. 

But  plainly  this  is  not  meant  to  be  said,  because  something  is 
plainly  said  so  altogether  difl^rent,  something  that  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  nor  of  the  Bible,  is  not  the  old  high- 
way of  sanctification,  worn  by  the  feet  of  the  saints  and  strewed 
with  many  a  mark  of  cross-bearing  and  painfiil  toil,  but  perfec- 
tionism. Xbe  teaching  of  the  passage  and  of  the  whole  book 
i$  that  perfect  sanctification.  comes  precisely  as  perfect  justifica- 
tion comes  —  through  faith  alone.  Now  mark  I  Justification 
ig  by  iaith  alone.  Works  hare  nothing  to  do  with  it,  prayers, 
watcli fulness,  conflicts,  self-denials,  cross-bearings,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  WUMut  works, 
on  the  other  hand  —  without  prayers  and  watchfulness,  and 
conflicts  and  self-denials  and  cross-bearings,  sanctification  can- 
not be,  though  the  &ith  were  that  of  Abraham  and  Enoch  and 
Moses  in  one. 

This  "  second  conversion  "  is  even  exalted  above  the  first,  as 
greater  and  more  difficult.  This  seems  so  astounding,  so  abso- 
lutely monstrous,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  have  our  readers 
accept  the  assertion  on  oar  testimony.  Let  them  turn  to  page 
140. 

"The  second  is  the  higher  stage,  and  more  difficult  too.  It  is 
really  harder  to  overcame  sin  in  the  heart,  than  to  break  away  from 
the  world  at  first.  And  it  is  harder  to  come  to  the  point  of  trusting 
in  Jesus  to  subdue  one's  own  heart  entirely  to  himself,  than  to  ven- 
ture upon  him  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  We  are  slower  to  perceive 
that  the  work  of  saving  us  from  sin  —  of  expelling  nn  from  us  —  is 
ChriEt'a,  than  to  see  that  he  has  already  suffered  the  penalty  of  sin 
and  purchased  our  pardon." 

We  join  issue.  We  affirm  that  the  main  conclusions  which 
this  volume  so  strenuously  endeavors  to  establish  are  directly 
opposed  to  the  plainest  teachings  of  the  Word  of  Grod.  It  cuts 
np  by  the  roots  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  sanctification.    It 
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contains  the  genn  of  the  rankest  perfectionism.  Its  direct  ten- 
dency, and  sure  result  in  maltitndes  of  instances,  is  to  undei^ 
mine  the  true  scriptural  montlitj.  It  grants  dispensation  from 
the  painful  and  lif&-long  struggles  which  the  Scriptures  enjoin 
in  such  passages  as,  Work  oat  yoar  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling :  Philip,  ii.  12 :  Let  us  labor,  therefore,  to  enter  into 
that  rest,  lest  anj  man  fkW  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief: 
Heb.  iv.  11  :  And  beside  this  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your 
&ith  virtue ;  and  to  virtue  knowledge ;  and  to  knowledge  tem- 
perance ;  and  to  temperance  patience ;  and  to  patience  godli- 
ness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness;  and  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity :  2  Peter  i.  5-7  :  And  they  that  are  Christ's 
have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts :  Gal.  v. 
24.  Shall  we  be  suspected  of  having  put  the  case  too  strongly  ? 
Once  more,  then,  the  book  shall  answer  for  itself.     Page  52 : 

"  We  have  one  process  of  acceptance  with  God,  that  is  faith  ;  and 
another  for  progress  in  holiness,  that  is  works.  Af^er  having  found 
acceptance  in  Jesus  by  faith,  we  think  to  go  on  to  perfection  by  strug- 
glings  and  resolves,  by  fastings  and  prayers,  not  knowing  the  better 
way  of  taking  Christ  for  our  sanotiflcation,  just  as  we  have  already 
taken  him  for  our  justification." 

That  is  to  say,  the  nevr  and  better  way  is  to  take  Christ  for 
our  sanctification  without  the  "  stragglings  and  resolves,  the 
fastings  and  prayers  1 " 

If  the  immortals  can  feel  astonished  at  what  mortals  do,  we 
think  Martin  Luther  and  Jonathan  Edwards  must  experience 
the  feeling  in  no  small  measure  to  see  their  names  employed  to 
give  currency  to  such  doctrine,  and  to  hear  it  at&rmed  that 
they  illustrated  and  enforced  the  doctrine  both  by  their  own  per- 
sonal experience  and  their  dogmatic  teachings.  We  affirm,  on 
the  contrary,  that  those  great  and  good  men  labored  earnestly  to 
establish  a  doctrine  widely  differing,  to  wit :  the  old-fashioned 
scriptural  doctrine  of  sanctification.  Let  us  see.  In  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,"  (London  edition,  page 
482,}  Martin  Luther  says  : 

"  Therefore  we  must  always  believe  and  always  hope ;  we  must  al- 
ways take  hold  of  Christ  as  the  head  and  foundation  of  our  righteous- 
ness. He  that  believeth  in  him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  (Bora.  is.  33.) 
Moreover  we  must  labor  to  be  outwardly  righteous  also;  that  b  to 
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t&y,  not  to  consent  to  the  flesh,  which  always  enticeth  ds  to  some  evil, 
but  to  resist  it  bj  the  Spirit" 

If  MartiD  Lather  had  helieved  in  a  second  conrersion,  or  in 
"taking  Christ  for  [bis]  sanctificadon, Just  as  he  had  already 
taken  him  for  [bis]  justification,"  be  could  bardtj  have  spoken 
as  he  has  done  on  page  488  of  the  same  volume : 
'  "  I  remember  that  Staupitius  was  wont  to  saj, '  I  have  vowed  nnto 
God  above  a  thousand  times  that  I  would  become  a  betler  man :  but 
I  never  performed  that  nhich  I  vowed.  Hereafter  I  will  make  no 
snch  votr  ;  for  I  have  now  learned  b;  experience  that  I  am  not  able 
to  perform  it.  Unless,  therefore,  God  be  favorable  and  merciful  uuto 
me  for  Christ's  sake,  and  grant  unto  me  a  blessed  and  a  happj  hour 
when  I  shall  depart  out  of  this  miserable  life,  I  shall  not  be  able,  with 
all  my  vows  and  all  my  good  deeds,  to  aland  before  him.'  This  was 
not  onljT  a  true,  but  alsq  a  godly  and  a  holy  deeperadon." 

But  did  not  Martin  Luther  himself  experience  a  great  and 
sudden  change  after  he  became  a  Christian,  which  might  he 
called  a  second  conversion  ?  Undoubtedly  Martin  Luther  did 
experience  a  great  and  sudden  change  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian, which  anybody  that  wants  to  may  call  a  second  conver- 
sion, but  it  was  simply  the  clearing  up  of  his  views  in  relation 
to  justification ;  just  that,  and  nothing  more.  The  account  of 
that  change  is  found  In  the  introduciiun  to  the  Commentary 
on  Galatians,  page  xix.,  and  is  as  foilows  : 

"  In  these  spiritual  couflicCs  and  inward  wrestlings,  bow  grievously 
he  was  encumbered,  fighting  against  incredulity,  error,  and  despera- 
tion, marvellous  it  is  to  consider ;  insomuch  that  three  days  and  three 
nights  together  he  lay  upon  his  bed  without  meat,  drink,  or  any  sleep, 
like  a  dead  man,  as  some  of  him  do  write,  laboring  in  soul  and  spirit 
upon  a  certain  place  of  Sl  Paul,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  'to  show  bis  justice;'  thinking  Christ  to  be  sent  to  no 
other  end  but  to  show  forth  God's  justice  as  an  executor  of  the  law  ; 
till  at  length,  being  answered  and  touched  by  the  Lord  concerning  the 
right  meaning  of  these  words,  signifying  the  justice  of  God  to  be 
executed  upon  his  Son,  to  save  us  from  the  stroke  thereof,  he,  imme- 
diately upon  the  same,  started  up  in  bis  bed  so  confirmed  in  faith  as 
nothing  afterward  could  discourage  him." 

So  much  of  Martin  Lutlier,  and  the  aid  and  comfort  which 
he  affords  to  modem  perfectionism. 
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We  think  all  carefol  readera  of  Jonathan  Edwards  will  be 
surprised  to  see  that  masterly  expounder  of  the  Bible  claimed 
as  a  teacher  of  the  Tiews  contained  in  the  ''Higher  Cbristiaa 
Life."  The  claim  is  asserted  in  dear  and  positive  terms  on 
page  vii.  of  the  pre&ce,  as  follows : 

"  Of  course  it  is  not  iotended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  second  regen- 
eratioD,  but  that  expressed  by  Prenident  Edwards,  in  the  term  '  Re- 
markable Conversions,'  which  is  bis  tille  of  bis  account  of  Bevera] 
remarkable  cases  of  higher  life  attained  after  conversion." 

The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  "  Narrative  of  Surprmtiff 
Conversions,"  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Works." 
We  had  always  supposed  that  the  "  surprising  conversions " 
narrated  in  that  most  discriminating  treatise,  were  fi-om  among 
the  unregenerate,  and  the  most  cursory  turning  over  of  the 
narrative  makes  this  fact  so  very  plain  that  we  are  not  a  little 
perplexed  at  the  very  positive  statement  we  have  quoted.  The 
"  surprising  "  drcumstances,  as  we  read,  were,  that  the  change 
was  "  so  sudden  and  so  great "  among  those  who  previously  had 
been  so  utterly  ungodly,  and  even  "  loose  " ;  that  the  work  ex- 
tended tliroagh  so  many  towns ;  that  the  number  of  conversions 
was  so  large  ;  that  it  embraced  so  many  "  elderly  persons,  and 
also  those  that  [were]  very  young "  —  upwards  of  fifty  in 
Northampton  being  above  forty  years  old,  and  "near  thirty 
between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age,"  Distinct  mention  is 
made,  as  should  be  expected,  of  the  recovery  of  backsliders,  and 
likewise  of  instances  of  extraordinary  spiritual  progress  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  been  converted  a  good  while  previous. 
These,  however,  as  described  by  President  Edwards  —  we  as- 
sert it  with  the  utmost  confidence  —  afibrd  not  the  shade  of  a 
shadow  of  support  for  the  views  put  forth  in  the  "  Higher  Chris- 
tian Life  "  ;  but  lie  directly  in  the  line  of  the  doctrines  which 
are  "  most  surely  believed  among  us  "  touching  the  matter  of 
Christian  sanctification.  We  aver  that  we  cannot  conceive 
anything  more  diverse,  in  total  tenor  and  savor,  than  this  book 
and  President  Edwards'  "  Narrative " ;  and  very  glad  we 
should  be  if  our  readers  would  not  take  our  word  for  it,  but 
verify  the  matter  for  themselves. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  wife  of  President  Edwards  was  a  clear 
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and  remarkable  instance  of  second  conversion,  according  to  the 
acconnt  given  by  her  husband  of  her  pecnliar  experience. 
This  acconnt  occurs  in  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion 
in  New  England."  A  single  extract  £rom  the  acconnt  will  sufiS- 
ciently  answer  the  claim,  and  indicate  plainly  enongh  the  views 
of  President  Edwards : 

"Aod  these  tbioga  not  in  one  that  is  io  the  giddy  age  of  youth,  nor 
in  a  new  convert  and  inexperienced  Cbristian,  but  in  one  tbat  was 
converted  atxive  twenty  years  ago ;  .  .  .  and  in  a  Christian  that  has 
been  long,  in  an  uncommon  manner,  growing  in  grace,  and  rising,  by 
very  sensible  degrees,  to  bigher  love  to  God,  and  weanedness  from  the 
world,  and  mastery  over  sin  and  temptation,  through  great  trials  and 
conflicts,  and  long-continaed  struggling  and  fighting  with  sin,  and 
earnest  and  cooslant  prayer  and  labor  in  religion,  and  engagedness  of 
mind  in  the  use  of  all  means,  attended  with  a  great  earoeatness  of  life. 
Which  growth  has  been  attended,  not  only  with  a  great  increase  of  re- 
ligions affections,  but  with  a  wonderful  alteration  of  outward  behavior, 
in  many  things,  visible  to  those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted, 
BO  as  lately  to  have  become,  as  it  were,  a  new  person ;  and  particularly 
in  living  so  much  more  above  the  world,  and  in  a  greater  degree  of 
steadfastneas  and  strenglh  in  the  way  of  duty  and  self-denial,  main- 
tfuning  the  Christian  conflict  against  temptations,  and  conquering  from 
time  to  time  under  great  trials ;  persisting  in  an  unmoved,  untouched 
calm  and  rest  under  the  changes  and  accidents  of  time.  .  .  .  Since 
that  resignatiim  spoken  of  before,  made  near  three  years  ago,  every- 
thing of  that  nature  seems  to  be  overcome  and  crushed  by  the  power 
of  faith  and  trust  in  God,  and  resignation  to  him  ;  the  person  has  re- 
mained in  a  constant,  uninterrupted  rest,  and  humble  joy  in  God,  and 
assurance  of  his  favor,  without  one  hour^a  melancholy  or  darkness, 
fiom  that  day  to  this."  —  Works,  Vol.  III.  pp.  132,  18S. 

Why  did  not  President  Edwards  say  that  the  person  ought 
to  have  come  at  once  into  all  this  "  uninterrupted  rest,  and 
humble  joy  in  God,  and  asaiirance  of  his  fevor,"  at  the  com- 
m^cement  of  the  Christian  life,  more  than  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  through  taking  Christ  ibr  her  sanctification  just  as  she  had 
taken  him  for  her  justification  ?  Plainly  because  he  did  not 
believe  anything  of  the  kind.  The  emphasis  with  wliich  he 
dwells  on  the  fact  that  these  things  did  not  take  plaCe  in  a  new 
convert,  but  in  one  that  was  converted  so  many  years  since, 
and  that  these  had  been  years  of  "  great  trials  and  conflicts,  and 
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long-continued  straggling  and  fighting  with  an,  and  earnest 
and  constant  prayer  and  labor  in  religion,  and  engagedness  of 
mind  in  the  nse  of  means,  attended  Trith  a  great  exactness  of 
life,"  pnts  it  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  regarded  thia 
serene  and  exalted  joy  as  only  possible  to  the  ChrisUan  of  a 
mature  experience. 

We  claim  President  Edwards,  therefore,  as  a  strong  witness 
on  the  other  side.  We  repeat  the  expression  of  our  unfeigned 
surprise  to  find  his  name  coupled  with  the  old  and  threadbare 
theory  advocated  in  the  "Higher  Christian  Life,"  and  we  re< 
cord  our  earnest  protest  a^nst  that  theory,  in  whatever  terms 
presented,  and  with  whatever  specious  modifications.  We  de- 
clare our  fall  and  deliberate  conviction  that  its  extensive  prevar 
lence  in  our  churches  cannot  fail  to  work  most  disastrously  to 
the  piety  of  their  members.  It  is  a  degenerate  plant,  "  whose 
seed  ia  in  itself,"  "yielding  fruit  after  his  kind" — blunted 
moral  sense,  melancholy  downfall,  shipwreck  of  faith,  apostasy, 
perdition. 

Closely  affiliated  with  this  specious  theory  is  a  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  England  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  under  the 
designation  of  "  The  Brethren,"  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  the  "  Plymouth  Brethren,"  or  "  Darbyites."  While 
abjuring  sectarianism,  and  proscribing  all  the  sects,  they  are 
themselves  the  most  sectarian  sect  of  all.  The  very  corner^ 
stone  of  their  existence  is  the  broad  assertion  that  there  is  no 
sect  pure  enough  for  their  fellowsliip.  All  are  thoroughly  and 
hopelessly  corrupt.  Hence  they  have  withdrawn  from  ttiese 
various  dividons  of  Christendom,  and  have  banded  together — 
Calvinist  and  Anninian,  Baptist  and  Pedo-Bapttst,  Church- 
man and  Dissenter  —  walking  up  to  a  higher  platform  of  self- 
asserted  spiritual  illumination,  proscribing  the  whole  visible 
Church  of  God,  proselyting,  with  a  Jesuitical  secrecy  and  zeal 
from  all  its  branches,  yet  gravely  affirming  that  they  are  not  a 
denomination  or  sect ;  but  "  The  Bbethken  "  !  They  boldly 
deny  the  Scriptural  origin  and  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  as  an  order.  They  utterly  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  regu- 
lar and  stipulated  maintenance  of  those  who  preach  the  gospel, 
and  brfuid  all  who  receive  such  maintenance  as  hirelings  and  in- 
tmders.    Yet  they  also  have  their  recognized  and  stated  religious 
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teachers,  who  may  be  sea-captains,  brewers,  Lord  Congletons ; 
or  they  may  be  such  as  hare  been  regularly  trained  to  preach, 
and  have  been  the  pastors  of  churches,  provided  they  will  ab- 
jure both  church  and  ministry,  as  they  formerly  understood  and 
believed.  Their  preachers  must  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  like 
other  iblks,  bnt  food,  and  raiment,  and  lodgings  must  come  as 
the  brethren  and  sisters  are  moved  by  the  spirit  of  Crod  to  make 
provision. 

This  peculiar  religions  manifestation  bad  its  origin  in  the 
&therland,  and  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  its  steady  and  persevering  aim  being,  not  the  salvation 
of  the  ungodly,  not  the  formation  of  a  church  from  converts 
newly  gathered  out  of  the  world,  but  the  drawing  into  its  fel- 
lowship of  such  as  are  Christians  already  in  all  the  di&rent 
sections  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  been  ibund  a 
matter  of  no  small  difBcnlty  to  ascertain  precisely  what  "  the 
Brethren "  believe,  as  they  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
cautiousness  as  regards  any  positive  declaration  of  their  frith. 
We  offer  it  as  the  most  definite  conclusion  we  have  been  able  to 
reach,  that  their  central  principle  is  the  higher  Christian  life,  or 
perfectionism.  The  Brethren  are  among  us,  in  our  cities  espe- 
cially, and  in  due  time  the  fruits  of  tbeir  cpiiet  labors  will 
openly  appear. 

The  visionary  schemes  of  George  Miiller,  as  set  forth  in  the 
*'  Life  of  Trutt"  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  same  spirit  of 
conceit  and  presumption.  Building  asylums,  and  clothing, 
feeding,  and  instructing  orphans  by  praying  alone ;  preaching 
the  gospel  without  an  order  of  preachers,  and  those  who  preaeh 
supported  without  any  human  arrangement  for  their  rapport ; 
reaping  without  sowing ;  reaching  the  end  of  the  journey  with- 
out setting  ont ;  faith  without  works, —  it  is  all  contrary  alike 
to  the  Bible,  and  common  sense,  and  all  human  experience. 
We  say  all  human  experience,  that  of  George  Miiller  included. 
Without  wishing  to  call  in  question  the  honesty  or  sincerity  of 
the  man,  we  must  be  permitted  to  affirm  that  a  more  adroit 
system  of  human  instrumentalities  was  never  devised  and  set 
In  motion  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Funds  have  flowed 
in  to  clothe  and  feed  Geoi^  Miiller's  orphans,  because  the 
benevolent  and  tender-hearted  Engh'sh  community  has  been 
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made  fully  aware  of  the  n^ency  of  tbe  case  —  that  there 
waa  a  large  number  of  fatherless  and  motherless  children  at 
Bristol  to  be  cared  (or ;  that  the  institution  had  no  regular  in- 
come, aod  that  no  agency  was  employed  to  solicit  funds,  and 
nobody  iras  asked  to  give  ;  consequently  that  not  only  the 
orphan  children  but  Mr.  Miiller  and  all  concerned  must  sq^ 
unless  voluntary  contributions  were  sent  in.  Could  a  stronger 
appeal  be  made?  Is  the  intervention  of  any  supernatural  law 
required  to  eicplam  the  fact  that  the  institution  has  been  gener- 
ously sustained  ?  We  protest  that  it  would  be  most  unnatural, 
and  more  like  Patagonia  than  England,  if  there  was  any  lack. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  particular  instances  which 
Mr.  Mulier  is  at  so  much  pains  to  describe  do  but  feeUy  snstain 
his  conclusions.  Thus,  on  pages  182-3,  he  says,  that  a  "  broth- 
er "  who  had  several  times  helped  him,  and  only  two  months 
previous  had  sent  him  thirty  pounds,  wrote  to  ask  if  he  was  in 
any  "  present  need,"  as  if  he  was  he  had  something  to  give 
him,  but  if  not,  then  he  wished  to  bestow  it  in  another  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Mulier  declined  to  answer  the  question,  and  then 
prayed  to  the  Lord  that  the  money  might  come,  and  it  came, 
and  this  waa  in  direct  answer  to  his  prayer  1  Now,  we  ask 
whether  Mr.  Miiller's  declining  to  answer  the  question,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  not  a  tacit  admission  of  "present  need," 
and  whether  the  kind  brother  must  not  have  felt  himself  shot 
np  to  that  conclusion,  and  bound  to  act  accordingly  ? 

Again,  on  pages  24S-9,  he  describes  the  case  of  a  sister  who 
brought  him  five  hundred  pounds  after  he  had  prayed  twenty- 
four  days  that  she  might  do  it.  But  he  had  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  her,  and  she  Had  opened  her  heart  to  him,  and  he 
had  told  her  that  his  house  and  his  purse  were  hers  ;  and  then  ' 
she  was  mored  to  confess  that  she  had  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  was  in  doubt  what  to  do  with  it,  and  asked  him  to  pray 
with  her  that  the  Lord  would  direct  her  what  to  do  with  it, 
which  he  did.  We  have  not  a  nngle  word  to  say  against 
the  praying  twenty-four  days ;  but  we  protest  that  after  this  it 
was  not  for  George  Mulier  to  speak  lightly  of  the  use  of  means. 
We  set  him  down  as  a  man  of  singular  tact  and  cleverness  in 
the  use  of  means,  one  that  would  bear  off  the  palm  from  all 
the  "  agents  "  we  have  ever  known. 
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Mr.  Mutler's  practice  is  as  much  opposed  to  Mr.  Muller's 
tbeoiy  in  the  matter,  as  Mr.  Miiller's  theoiy  is  opposed  to  the 
Bible.  Under  all  dispensations  God  has  sanctioned  direct  ap- 
peals to  men,  and  syst^natic,  for  money  to  promote  his  cause. 
Paul  made  no  mistake,  therefore,  when  he  appealed  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Christians  elsewhere, 
and  sent  not  one  agent  but  several,  to  urge  the  case,  in  order, 
as  he  said,  that  they  might  be  ready  with  their  benefactions 
against  he  came. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  n«ther  by  the  Word  of  God,  nor 
by  his  own  practice,  is  Mr.  Miiller  sustained  in  his  sweeping 
denunciations  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day.  We 
have  as  little  foar  that  the  churches  will  be  shaken  in  their ' 
Btead&st  affection  for  the  great  Christian  institutions  which  Ood 
has  so  signally  blessed,  by  the  visionary  theories  of  George 
Miiller,  as  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  turn  their  feet  from  the 
old  beaten  highway  of  sanctification  by  any  dreamy  prophet  of 
perfectionism. 


ARTICLE  n. 
AMERICAN  UNITARIANISM. 

The  section  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  which  shall  bear 
this  title  must  truthfully  acquaint  our  posterity  with  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  schism,  the  means  by 
which  it  was  promoted  ;  and  the  process  of  disintegration 
through  which  it  is  now  passing ;  —  to  what  future  conditions, 
those  who  are  alive  to  witness  will  relate.  We  only  purpose 
at  present  to  set  down  rather  a  full  synopsis  of  the  subject  as 
thus  fiir  developed  —  nothing  more. 

A  statement  of  the  prominent  causes  which  fiiTored  this 
defection  is  important  to  answer  the  inquiry,  Why  were  wild 
grapes  found  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  ? 

Never  was  a  soil  planted  with  better  seed  than  was  New 
England  ;  and  never  were  there  better  cultivators  than  the 
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first  Pnritan  preadien.  After  ginng  a  catalogue  of  them, 
Mr.  Meal  bean  them  this  hcoionble  tesUmony :  "  I  will  oot 
say  that  all  the  ministers  mentioned  were  men  of  the  first  rate 
for  learning,  hat  I  can  assure  the  reader,  they  had  a  better 
share  of  it  than  most  of  the  neighboring  clei^  at  that  time. 
They  were  men  of  great  sobriety  and  virtue ;  plain,  serious, 
affectionate  preachers ;  exactly  conformable  to  the  Church  of 
En^and,  and  tocJc  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  promote  a  refbrmft- 
tion  of  manners  in  their  several  parishes."  Both  ministers  and 
churches  were  evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  consistoit  in  prac- 
tice. How  then  did  the  gold  become  dim  ?  The  chief  causes 
were  threefold,  and  a  unit  in  th^r  results. 

1.  Charch-membership  was  made  essential  to  the  right  oS 
sofirage.  None  but  members  of  the  church  were  allowed  to 
perform  civil  duties  at  the  polls. 

2.  The  balf-way  covenant.  Persons  of  sober  life,  who  had 
been  baptised  in  their  in&ncy,  but  who  gave  no  decisive  evi- 
dence of  piety,  and  who  were  both  unprepared  and  unwilling 
to  unite  with  the  church,  were  permitted  to  "  own  the  cove- 
nant" and  present  their  children  for  baptism. 

8.  Treatbg  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  converting  ordinance. 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  advocated 
and  introduced  the  practice  of  bringing  the  uur^enerated  to 
the  sacramental  supper,  that  in  the  use  of  this  means  of  grace 
they  might  be  converted.  The  practice  extended  thence 
through  Hampshire  county,  and  to  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  first-named  cause  was  a  premium  for  hypocrisy,  tempt- 
ing many  who  had  no  piety  to  o&r  themselves  for  church-mem- 
bership for  ^e  sake  of  enjoying  the  civil  privil^e  of  sofirage, 
and  creating  a  bitter  enmity  against  the  church  on  the  part  of 
those  who  thus  offered  themselves  and  were  rejected. 

The  second  introduced  the  many  to  an  honorable  standing, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  privileges  o!  the  church,  while  verj 
few  came  to  her  solemn  feasts. 

The  third  dropped  the  principle  that  regenerated  persons 
only  should  belong  to  the  church,  and  partake  of  its  ordinances, 
and  lifted  upon  her  the  floodgates  of  woridliness.  "The  letting 
go  this  principle,*'  said  Dr.  Owen,  "brought  in  the  great  apo»- 
tasy  of  the  Christian  church." 
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And  in  the  instance  before  hb,  these  three  caasee,  severally 
and  combined,  so  opened  the  door  that  the  church  was  secalai^ 
ized  and  paralyzed  by  anconverted  members.  The  piety  of 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  tamed  pale  and  sickly.  The  salt  of 
the  earth  lost  its  savor ;  the  light  of  the  world  its  brightness. 

Here  was  introduced  another  powerfal  cause  of  spiritual  de- 
generacy. If  persons  without  piety  might  enter  the  church, 
why  might  not  the  same  enter  the  pnlpit  ?  Within  threescore 
years,  ending  the  middle  of  the  ^ghteenth  century,  it  is  feared 
that  many  entered  the  ministry  who  hod  not  the  love  of  God  in 
them.  They  were  moderately  orthodox  in  sentiment,  but  their 
public  devotions  were  frosty,  and  their  [H«aching  pointless  and 
powerless. 

Attempts  at  reformation  were  feeble  and  finitless ;  and  so 
low  was  the  declension  in  piety  and  morals  that  Cotton  Mather 
declared,  "in  forty  years  more,  should  it  continue  to  make 
prt^p'esB  as  it  had  done,  convulsions  would  ensue,  in  which 
churches  would  be  gathered  out  of  churches."  This  was  the 
time  —  while  men  slept  — for  the  enemy  to  sow  the  tares  of 
Arminianism  and  Pelagianism ;  and  it  was  industriously  im- 
proved. 

In  1740,  the  good  seed  sown  by  the  faithful-  began  to  spring 
np  ;  and  what  was  called  the  "Great  Awakening,"  commenc- 
ing in  Ncvthampton,  extended  to  about  6.ftj  towns,  uesr  and  re- 
mote. But  with  the  good  seed  appeared  the  tares  also.  Sucb 
s  work  of  grace,  under  such  circumstances,  could  not  occur 
without  violent  opposition.  In  and  oat  of  the  church  its  opp<^ 
nents  were  fierce,  seiang  and  magnifying  into  monsters  every- 
thing which  exceeded  their  own  standard  of  zeal  or  measure  of 
propriety,  and  denonncing  the  whole  as  fimaticism,  wildfire, 
and  the  work  of  the  devil.  The  homing  tmths  preached  by 
Edwards  and  Whitefield  fell  upon  them  like  hot  shot  in  a  lake 
of  ice-water,  with  repellent  demonstrations.  As  the  excitement 
of  the  revival  passed  away,  their  zeal  cooled  down  into  a  crim- 
inal indifference  in  r^ard  to  reKgioos  doctrine,  (^  cropped  out 
in  Arminianism ;  as  in  the  case  c^  Dr.  Chatmcy,  of  Boston, 
who  closed  his  Armiuian  career  boldly  advocating  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation. 

Abont  this  time  the  writings  of  Whitby,  Taylor,  Clark, 
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Emlyn,  and  others  from  England,  with  some  isnies  from  the 
Ameiican  press,  boldlj  assailed  the  doctrines  of  an  evangelical 
Christianity,  and  proposed  "another  gospel." 

Then  came  on  the  French  war,  which  lasted  with  little  ces- 
sation eighteen  years,  and  terminated  with  the  sorreoder  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Canadas,  and  a  part  of  the  West  Indies  to 
England ;  and,  three  years  after,  the  Stamp  Act,  which  greatly 
agitated  the  American  mind ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the 
seven  years'  Revolntionary  war.  From  these  "wars  and  fight- 
ings "  came  a  fearAil  brood  of  immoralities  and  crimes.  The 
war-horse  strode  over  the  Sabbath  ;  the  sanctuary  was  turned* 
into  a  barrack,  the  decalogue  into  ridicale,  and  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  into  puns  to  point  witticisms  and  give  currency  to  scnr^ 
rility.  Infidelity  drove  its  iron  wheels  over  the  most  sacred 
incIoBores.  With  all  the  appliances  of  truth,  and  occasional 
outpourings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sad  effects  of  those  years  of 
strife  and  blood  had  not  been  removed  when  the  war  of  1812 
was  declared. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  spiritual  declension,  of  stagnant 
morals,  and  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  that  Armin- 
ian  errors,  Pelagian  heresies,  and  Infidel  speculations  secretly 
begat  Unitarianism.  The  progeny  bears  immlstakably  the  strong 
marks  of  its  diverse,  yet  homogeneous  parentage. 

The  first  American  work,  in  which  Unitarianism  was  ad- 
vanced and  defended,  was  by  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  who,  like 
Chauncy,  stepped  across  the  nndefined  line,  and  died  in  Uni- 
versalism.     It  was  on  the  Atonement,  and  published  in  1808. 

The  first  prominent  and  open  advocate  of  the  system  in  the 
pulpit  was  Dr.  Freeman,  of  Boston.  Up  to  1815,  both  the 
pulpit  and  press  were  generally  masked  and  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject But  now  that  the  world  b^ns  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  such  a  thing,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  means  by  which  it  was 
promoted. 

Foremost  among  the  means  was  a  studied  and  careful  con- 
cealment. To  this  end  all  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  were 
strenuously  opposed,  as  also  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  The  press  was  silent,  or  occasionally  issued  an 
anonymous  article,  to  try  the  strength  of  ice  which  it  dare 
not  openly  tread.     The  pulpit  suppressed  or  caricatured  the 
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tratii,  and  conveyed  the  impresuon  that  a  preacher's  religions 
aentiments  were  private  property,  and  could  not  be  inquired 
into  without  impertinence ;  that  the  doctrines  of  religion  bred 
discord,  and  ahonld  not  be  preached ;  especially  as  it  was  the 
first  and  last  bminess  of  a  minister  to  please  his  people ;  and, 
finally,  it  was  of  very  little  importance  what  a  man  believed,  or 
whether  he  believed  anything,  if  he  was  only  sincere. 

Bat  at  length  that  concealment  could  no  longer  be  practised. 
As  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  Lindsey,"  had  published 
8  chapter  of  extracts  of  letters  from  leading  American  Unitar 
rians,  and  that  chapter,  after  having  been  concealed  two  years, 
had  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  Boston,  and  spiritedly 
reviewed  in  the  "  Panoplist "  for  June,  1815  —  the  mode  of 
sostaining  Unitarianism  was  essentially  changed. 

Its  champions  now  stood  forth  as  the  advocates  of  all  that  is 
free  and  ennobling,  in  opposition  to  the  iron  fetters  of  Calvin- 
ism and  the  d^rradation  of  a  polytheistic  worship  ;  as  the  pro* 
motors  of  an  exalted  charity  and  a  world-wide  liberality,  in 
opposition  to  a  starveling  selfishness  and  a  narrow  bigotry. 
The  press  now  lent  a  more  generous  aid ;  at  first  mostly  in 
negations,  then  in  the  stout  affirmation  of  troths  which  nobody 
denied,  and  finally,  in  a  forced  defence  or  abandonment  of  its 
positions  or  points  of  doctrine. 

Liberal  hymns  and  doxologies  were  substituted  for  the  old. 
Priestly,  and  other  foreign  writers  of  note,  were  sammoned  to 
testify  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  ordination  and  other  occa- 
sions were  improved  to  disparage  what  Dr.  Channing  denomi- 
nated "  a  gallows  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,"  and  uphold  a 
system  which  ignored  the  only  Saviour  of  men  ;  the  influence 
of  great  names  was  also  invoked  as  a  shield  of  defence,  and 
Dr.  Ware  was  wrongfully  inducted  into  the  Hollis  Professorship 
of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College,  and  there  fed  long  years  on 
orthodox  bread  to  keep  that  institution  in  the  interest  of  Unitar 
rianism.  And,  as  a  climax  of  wrong,  taking  advantage  of  the 
parochial  laws  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  by  which  the  rights 
of  churches  were  lost  in  parishes,  the  Unitarians,  uniting  with 
th^r  own  the  votes  of  the  irreligious,  wrested  proper^,  inclnd> 
ing  houses  of  worship,  parsonages,  communion-ware,  and  funds 
far  the  support  of  tlie  goq)el,  from  churches  to  which  they  rigfat- 
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folly  belonged,  and  appropriated  these  to  their  own  nse.  The 
old  Caaibridge  Platform,  and  the  principles  of  equity  were 
ignored  to  sustain  a  eastern  which  stripped  a  divine  Saviour 
of  his  honors,  and  turned  him  out  of  his  own  world. 

A  generation  has  passed  since  these  transactions.  Many 
who  took  an  active  part  in  them  have  gone  to  their  final 
account.  There  has  been  time  for  grief  over  injuries  to  be 
assuaged,  for  passion  to  cool,  and  an  enlightened  judgment  to 
reach  correct  decisions ;  time  also  to  test  tlie  strength  and  per- 
manence of  a  system  thus  originated  and  started  on  its  career. 

What,  then,  is  its  present  condition  —  healthy  and  prosper- 
oas  ?  or  sickly,  and  sinking  in  decay  ?  Errors,  like  thistles, 
are  hard  to  be  eradicated,  especially  when  rooted  in  a  congenial 
soil.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  a  friend's  ferm  was  nearly  over- 
run by  them.  They  intruded  into  the  garden,  the  wheat,  and 
corn-fields,  and  lifted  their  arrogant  heads  along  and  above  the 
fences.  The  good  fiirmer  run  the  plough  through  their  knotty 
roots,  he  mowed  them  on  rainy  days,  choked  tbem  under  a 
sturdy  growth  of  clover,  and  so  curtailed  their  pretensions  that 
they  are  now  comparatively  a  modest  and  harmless  evil.  Still 
they  are  thistles,  nosious  thistles,  yet  may  be  suffered  to  grow 
with  the  wheat  till  the  great  harvest  day. 

As  a  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  New  England  Unitarianism  is 
neither  increasing  nor  aggressive ;  and  if  Boston,  its  fountain- 
head,  may  be  quoted  as  a  true  exponent  of  its  quantity  and 
power,  it  has  lost  much  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Instead 
of  holding  that  city  as  formerly,  it  has  been  compelled  to  relax 
its  grasp,  and  behold  evangelical  elements  assert  and  maintain 
a  power,  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  number  of  its  churches, 
members,  and  infiuence. 

Its  unity,  so  long  its  boasted  tower  of  strength,  is  no  more. 
While  some  have  gone  down  Theodore  Paiker's  inclined  plane 
—  facilis  descensus  —  some  into  Universalism,  and  not  a  few 
been  brought  under  the  saving  influence  of  a  pure  gospel,  many 
have  become  dissatisfied  with  a  system  which  does  not  meet 
their  immortal  wants.  Their  souls  demand  bread  —  bread 
from  the  hands  of  Him  who  fed  the  multitudes  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  But  how  to  get  to  him,  to  see  him,  to 
speak  to  liim,  whether  by  coming  at  night,  or  climbing  a  syca- 
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more,  or  some  other  wa^,  is  the  qaestion.  How  to  orercome 
&milj  &nd  social  caste,  the  pride  of  intellect  and  position,  is  the 
question.  Conscious  of  their  creedless,  Christless  wants,  some 
are  feeling  after  a  positive  theology ;  some  would  make  more  of 
the  sacraments  and  symbols  of  religion,  and  some  would  find 
Him  "  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  prophets  did  write,"  in 
the  litnrgic  forms  and  artistic  music  of  Charch  vespers.  Con- 
fessedly th^  want  what  they  call  "  a  more  devout  spirit,"  and 
acknowledge  that  they  muat  re-crystalize  before  they  can  do 
much  more ;  but  where,  and  around  what  ?  that  again  ia  the 
question. 

It  was  not  without  some  reason,  a  few  years  since,  that  they 
claimed  the  empire  in  the  literary  world.  Harvard  equipped 
men  with  Damascus  blades,  Andover  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  they  went  forth ;  the  former  to  contend  for  social 
culture,  and  the  latter  for  the  "  tmth  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  Since  the  contest  died  away,  they  have  met  on  a 
common  literary  ground,  and  which  are  now  the  most  eminent 
it  may  seem  invidious  to  declare.  Yet  the  friends  of  evangel- 
ical religion  need  not  fear  to  place  side  by  side  the  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  occasional  literature  of  each,  and  let 
the  competent  and  candid  decide.  Damascus  blades  even  grow 
brighter  and  keener  when  burnished  and  sharpened  by  truth. 


ARTICLE  III. 

BUSKIN'S  LITEBART  SPIMT. 

The  "  Oxford  Graduate "  is  delightfully  communicative. 
So  true  a  genius  could  not  be  too  much  so  fbr  the  gratification 
of  his  readers*  curiosity,  while  a  taste  so  faultless  in  its  instincts 
.  is  sure  to  retain  this  self-revealing  impulse  within  the  limits  of 
strictest  propriety.  He  always  wishes  to  put  as  just  at  his  own 
point  of  view,  in  feeling  as  well  as  position  ;  and  so  he  tells  us 
how  he  comes  by  his  convicUons  in  art  and  nature,  that  we  may 
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see  throngb  Lis  inner  vision  the  things  which  he  deures  to  make 
apparent.  He  does  not  indulge  us  with  aatobiographical  de- 
tails ;  hat  he  kindly  lets  ua  sit  heside  him  and  look  over,  as, 
from  some  rock-girt  valley,  or  turn  of  the  road,  he  sketches  the 
profile  of  an  Alpine  range ;  or,  by  the  seashore  draws  a  bold 
headland  with  the  hungry  snrge  dashing  up  against  its  gray 
clifrs ;  or  leads  ns  through  the  dim  aisles  and  cloisters  of  old. 
cathedrals,  giving  us  not  only  his  independent,  first-hand  criti- 
cisms, but  also  the  interior  processes  through  which  he  has 
arrived  at  them.  When  he  has  changed  an  opinion  he  is  not 
content  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  but  considers  his 
reader  entitled  to  know  the  reason  and  progress  of  this  revision 
of  his  judgment.  Any  one  carefully  pentsing  his  various  vol- 
umes, and  not  omitting  their  copions  appendices  and  notes,  will 
thus  come  into  acquaintance  with  no  small  measure  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  growth  of  this  writer.  It  is  pleasant  not 
only  to  have  books  so  uniquely  rich  as  these,  but  with  them  to 
have  so  much  of  the  mental  processes  which  made  them  what 
they  are.  We  honestly  confess  that  this  aiitbor  has  won  our 
love  as  well  as  respect  by  the  frankness  and  feimess  with  which 
he  treats  us ;  and  none  the  less,  hecanse  there  is  a  dash  of  truth 
in  the  oddly  paradoxical  dictum  of  a  Scotch  reviewer  —  of  some 
years  gone  by — "the  most  mistaken,  most  unmannerly,  and 
the  best  art-critic  that  ever  wrote  —  Mr.  Ruskin."  We  feel  in- 
clined to  take  off  our  hat  and  make  a  bow  to  the  man,  who,  in 
an  age  of  literary  &shions  like  this,  has  the  manlinesa  to  deserve 
the  first  part  of  this  compliment,  while  possessing  power  to  com- 
mand the  high  eulogium  of  the  second. 

The  varied  and  accurate  knowledge  which  these  Ruskinian 
treatises  display  is  wonderful.  They  spring  from  a  brain  which 
seems  to  have  put  nnder  almost  exhaustive  tribute  enough  de- 
partments of  study  to  fill  up  the  researches  of  a  half  dozen  lives. 
The  volume  of  the  "  Modem  Painters,"  which  treats  of  moun- 
tains, shows  this  gentleman  to  be  a  practical  geologist  of  thor- 
ough training.  When  he  writes  of  piantr-life,  from  the  hyssop 
on  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  one  would  suppose  him  a 
professional  arborist.  But  he  turns  to  the  water,  and  now  hb 
observations  and  well-conned  measurements  of  the  forms  and 
changes  of  the  sea-wave  would  appear  to  have  demanded  an 
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exclasive  attention  of  years  to  this  sole  element.  How  less 
than  the  waking  hours  of  a  whole  manhood,  again,  spent  in 
art-galleries  and  chnrches,  could  have  possessed  this  minnte 
art«tudent  with  the  countless  details  of  pictures,  and  draw- 
ings, and  architectural  erudition  which  empty  themselves  aa 
from  an  exhausttess  storehouse  into  his  pages  ?  Nothing  on 
.  earth  which  the  five  senses  can  take  account  of  seems  to  hare 
eluded  bira.  Yet  when  he  talks  about  the  clouds  you  would 
fancy  he  bad  done  little  else  than  tie  upon  his  back  and  note 
tbeir  shifting,  beautiful,  gorgeous  shapes  and  colors ;  not,  how- 
ever, in  a  half-awake  reverie  of  intoxicated  pleasure,  for  he  has 
learned  the  secret  of  their  grouping,  and  bow  they  marshal 
their  fleecy  cohorts,  morning,  noon,  and  even,  in  weather  fair 
and  foul.  What  the  astronomer  has  done  for  the  stars  beyond 
them,  he  has  essayed  for  the  vaporous  masses  which  drape  the 
firmament ;  hut  not  with  the  dry  eye  of  the  scholar  alone,  but 
with  the  reli^ous  feeling  of  the  devotee.  He  has  caught  the 
sense  of  Bernard's  idea  in  reading  this  book  of  nature  to  what- 
ever page  he  turns :  "  Aliquid  amplius  invenies  in  silvis,  quam 
io  libris.  Ligna  et  lapides  docehunt,  quod  a  magistris  audire 
non  possis."  He  seems  to  have  been  touched  with  the  wand  of 
the  gentle  fiury : 

"  Aod  I  will  pnrge  thj  mortal  groeeaen  m, 
lltat  thou  Bhalt  like  an  airj  spirit  ga" 

His  imagination  and  Christian  fervor  are  alike  stimulated  by- 
the  heavy  rain-cloud  —  emblem  of  intensest  dreariness,  and  the 
billowy  cumuli  which  float  like  islands  of  opal,  or  ridge  then^ 
selves  like  the  hills  of  God,  along  the  blue  expanse : 

"This,  I  believe,  is  the  ordinance  of  the  firmanient;  and  it  seems  to 
me,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  material  oeameas  of  these  heavens,  Giod 
means  us  to  acknowledge  tlis  own  immediate  presence  as  visiUng^ 
judging, and  blessing  ua.  'The  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped 
at  the  presence  of  God.'  '  He  doth  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud,'  and  thus 
renews,  in  the  sound  of  every  drooping  swathe  of  rain,  his  promises  or 
everlaa^ng  love.  'In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun;' 
whose  bnming  ball,  which,  without  the  firmament,  would  be  seen  as 
an  intolerable  scorching  circle  in  the  blackness  of  vacuity,  is,  by  that 
firmament,  surrounded  with  gaseous  service,  and  tempered  by  medi- 
atorial ministries ;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the  golden  pavement  ia- 
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ipread  for  his  chariot-wheels  «t  morning ;  \fj  the  finnament  of  donds 
the  temple  is  built  for  his  presence  to  fill  with  light  at  noon  ;  b;  tb« 
firmament  of  clouds  the  purple  veil  is  closed  at  evening  round  the 
•anctuaiy  of  his  rest ;  h;  the  miats  of  the  finuament  his  implacable 
light  is  divided,  and  its  separated  fierceness  appeased  into  the  soft 
blue  that  fills  the  depth  of  distance  with  its  blocHn,  and  the  flnsh  widi 
which  the  mountains  hum  as  ihej  drink  the  overflowing  of  the  day- 
spring.  And  in  this  tabernacling  of  the  unendurable  sun  with  men, 
through  the  shadows  of  the  firmament,  God  would  seem  to  set  forth 
the  stooping  of  His  own  mt^esty  to  men,  upon  the  thr<mt  of  the 
firmament.  As  the  Creator  of  all  the  worlds  and  the  Inhabiter  of 
eternity,  we  cannot  behold  Him  ;  but,  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth  and 
the  Preserver  of  men,  those  heavens  are  indeed  his  dwetling-place. 
'  Swear  not,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  Giod's  throne,  nor  by  the  earth, 
for  it  is  hia  footstool.'  And  all  those  passings  lo  and  fro  of  fruilful 
shower  and  grateful  shade,  and  all  those  visions  of  silver  palaces  built 
about  the  horizon,  and  voices  of  moaning  winds  and  threatening  thun- 
ders, and  glories  of  colored  robe  and  cloven  ray,  are  but  to  deepen  in 
our  hearts  the  acceptance,  and  discinctnessi  and  deamess  of  the  simple 
words,  'Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.'"  —  Modem  Fainters,  VoL 
IV,  pp.  84,  85. 

We  liave  already  devoted  a  paper  to  the  religioos  spirit  <tf 
this  author ;  and,  afUr  a  further  study  of  his  works,  are  glad 
to  avow  a  deepened  persaasion  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Chris- 
tian sentiments.  How  unaffectedly  beautiful,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tenderly  pensive  description  of  the  oldest  of  the  Venetian  cathe- 
drals, the  parenthetical  sentence  thrown  in  —  "  for  the  actual 
condition  of  the  exiles  who  built  the  cathedral  of  Torcello  is 
exactly  typical  of  the  spiritual  condition  which  every  Christian 
ought  to  recognize  in  himself,  a  state  of  homelessness  on  earth 
except  so  far  as  be  can  make  the  Most  High  his  habitation." 
These  springs  of  pious  tlioughtfulness  are  bubbling  from  under 
wayside  stones,  and  banks,  and  flower-tufts,  and  fragments  of 
art-ruin,  wherever  among  them  his  path  winds  and  wanders. 
So  far  from  anything  forced  about  them,  it  would  seem  a  vio- 
lence not  to  find  them  just  where  we  do.  We  have  never  read 
an  author  not  designedly  devotional,  through  whose  pages,  like 
a  clear  water-^nark,  the  "  Glory  to  God  in  ^e  highest "  of  the 
Bethlehem  angels  shines  so  unmistakably  and  hal»tually.  And 
this  in  no  monkish  or  conventional  way ;  but  as  naturally  afi 
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the  artlessness  of  childbood,  and  not  seldom,  too,  in  espressions 
&r  enough  trom  the  fashionable  t^  of  this  most  utilitarian 
age,  for  which  we  like  its  flavor  none  the  less.  Thus,  in  evolv- 
ing the  idea  of  "  Sacrifice,"  in  the  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architeo 
hire,"  he  completes  a  rapid  but  searching  view  of  the  Hebrew 
sacrificial  worship  in  a  strain  of  application  to  our  circnmstances, 
.  which  some  have  thought  of  not  a  little,  but  which  many  more 
will  regard  as  fancijul  to  a  degree.  Kevertheless  we  give  so 
much  of  it  as  we  can. 

"  But  further,  was  it  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  Mosucal  system, 
that  there  should  be  either  nrt  or  EpUndor  in  the  form  or  services  of 
the  tabernacle  or  temple  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  any 
one  of  their  typical  offices,  that  there  should  be  that  hanging  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet?  those  taches  of  brass  and  sockets  of  silver? 
that  workiog  in  silver  and  overlaying  with  gold  ?  One  thing  at  least 
is  evident :  there  was  a  deep  and  awful  danger  in  it ;  a  danger  that 
the  God  whom  tbey  so  worshipped,  might  be  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  serfs  of  Egypt  with  the  gods  to  whom  the;  had  seen  similar 
gifts  offered,  and  similar  honors  paid.  The  probability,  in  our  times, 
of  fellowship  with  the  feelings  of  the  idolatrous  BomaniBt  is  absolutely 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  danger  to  the  Israelite  of  a  sympathy 
with  the  idolatrous  Egyptian.  .  .  .  Yet  against  this  mortal  danger 
provision  was  not  made  in  one  way,  (to  man's  thoughts  the  simplest, 
the  most  natural,  the  most  effective,)  by  withdrawing  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Divine  Being  whatever  could  delight  the  sense,  or  shape 
the  Imagination,  or  limit  the  idea  of  Deity  to  place.  This  one  way 
God  refused,  demanding  for  himself  such  honors,  and  accepting  for 
himself  such  local  dwelling  as  bad  been  paid  and  dedicated  to  idol 
gods  by  heathen  worshippers ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  Was  the  glory 
of  the  tabernacle  necessary  lo  set  forth  or  image  His  divine  glory  to 
the  miuds  of 'his  people  ?  What  I  purple  and  scarlet  necessary  to  the 
people  who  had  seen  the  great  river  of  Kgjpt  run  scarlet  to  the  sea, 
under  his  condemnation  ?  What  1  golden  lamp  and  cherub  necessary 
for  those  who  had  seen  the  fires  of  heaven  falling  like  a  mantle  oa 
Mount  Sinai,  and  its  golden  courts  opened  to  receive  their  mortal 
lawgiver  ?  What  1  silver  clasp  and  fillet  necessary,  when  they  had 
seen  the  silver  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  clasp  in  their  arched  hollows 
the  corpses  of  the  horse  and  bis  rider  P  Nay,  not  so.  There  was  but 
one  reason,  and  that  an  eternal  one ;  that,  as  the  covenant  that  He 
made  with  men  was  accompanied  with  some  eztersal  sign  of  its  con- 
tinuance  and  of  His  remembrance  of  it,  so  the  acceptance  of  that 
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coyenant  might  be  marked  aad  gignified  bj  use,  io  some  external  rign 
of  their  love  and  obedience,  and  surrender  of  themselvea  and  theirs  to 
his  will ;  and  that  their  gratitude  to  him,  and  continual  remembrance 
of  him,  might  hare  at  once  their  expression  and  their  enduring  testi- 
mony in  the  presentation  to  him  not  only  of  the  firstlings  of  the  herd 
and  fold,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  tithe  of  time,  but 
of  all  treasures  of  wisdom  and  beauty ;  of  the  thought  that  invents, 
and  the  hand  (hat  labors  ;  of  wealth  of  wood  and  weight  of  stone ;  of 
the  strength  of  iron,  and  of  the  light  of  gold."  —  pp.  12,  13. 

This  priDciple,  the  writer  maintains,  is  Dot  only  unabrogated, 
but  is  incapable  of  abrogation,  so  long  as  we  are  the  receivers 
of  Divine  gifts.  It  matters  nothing  that  Deity  no  longer  has  a 
visibly  impersonated  residence  in  his  temple;  "if  he  is  invisible, 
it  is  only  through  our  tailing  faith."  Other  dalles  cannot  con- 
flict with  this : 

"  It  has  been  said  —  it  ought  always  to  be  said,  for  it  is  true — that 
a  better  and  more  honorable  ofiering  is  made  to  our  Master  in  minis- 
try to  the  poor,  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  his  name,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  virtues  by  which  that  name  is  hallowed,  than  in  material 
presents  to  his  temple.  Assuredly  it  is  so ;  woe  to  all  who  think  that 
any  other  kind  or  manner  of  offering  may  in  any  wise  take  the  place 
of  these  I  Do  the  people  need  place  to  pray,  and  calls  to  bear  hia 
word  ?  Then  it  is  no  time  for  smoothing  pillars  or  carving  pulpits  j 
let  us  have  enough  first  of  walls  and  roofs.  Do  the  people  need  teach- 
ing from  house  to  house,  and  bread  from  day  to  day  ?  Then  they  are 
deacons  and  ministers  we  wont,  not  architects.  I  insbt  on  this.  I 
plead  for  this ;  hut  let  ns  examine  ourselves,  and  see  if  this  be  indeed 
the  reason  for  our  backwardness  in  the  lesser  work.  The  question  is 
not  between  God's  house  and  his  poor ;  it  is  not  between  God's  house 
and  his  gospel.  It  is  between  God's  house  and  ours.  Have  we  no 
tessalated  colors  on  our  fioors  ?  no  frescoed  fancies  on  our  roofs  ?  no 
niched  statuary  in  our  corridors?  no  gilded  furniture  in  our  cham- 
bers ?  no  costly  stones  in  our  cabinets  ?  Has  even  the  tithe  of  these 
been  offered  ?  They  are,  or  they  ought  to  be,  the  signs  that  enough 
has  been  devoted  to  the  great  purposes  of  human  stewardship,  and 
that  there  remains  to  us  what  we  can  spend  in  luxury;  but  there  is  a 
greater  and  prouder  luxury  than  this  selfish  one  —  that  of  bringing 
a  portion  of  such  things  as  these  into  sacred  service,  and  preseniing 
them  for  a  memorial  that  our  pleasure  as  well  as  our  toil  has  been 
hallowed  by  the  remembrances  of  Him  who  gave  both  the  strength 
and  the  reward.    And  until  this  has  been  done,  I  do  not  see  how  such 
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poasesaions  cat)  be  retted  in  happiaesa.  I  do  Dot  understand  the 
feeling  which  would  arch  our  own  gates  and  pave  our  own  thresholds, 
and  leave  the  church  with  ita  narrow  door  and  foot-worn  sill ;  the  feel- 
ing which  enriches  our  own  chambers  with  all  manner  of  costliness, 
and  endures  the  bare  wall  and  mean  compass  of  the  temple.  ...  It 
will  be  seen,  In  the  course  of  the  following  chapters,  that  I  am  no 
advocate  for  meanness  of  private  habitation.  I  would  fain  introduce 
into  it  all  magnificence,  care,  and  beauty,  where  the^  are  possible ;  but 
I  would  not  have  that  useless  expense  in  unnoticed  fineries  and  for- 
'  malities  .  .  .  things  which  cause  half  the  expense  of  life,  and  destroy 
more  than  biUf  its  comfort,  manliness,  respectahititj,  freshness,  and 
facililyt  ■  •  •  the  tenth  part  of  which  .  .  .  would,  if  collectively 
offered  and  wiselj'  employed,  bnild  a  marble  church  for  every  town  in 
England ;  such  a  church  as  it  would  be  a  joy  and  a  blessing  even  to 
pass  near  in  our  daily  ways  and  walks,  and  as  it  would  bring  the  light 
into  the  eyes  to  see  from  afar,  lifting  its  fair  height  above  the  purple 
crowd  of  hamble  roofs. 

"  I  hav«  said  for  every  town ;  I  do  not  want  a  marble  church  for 
every  village ;  nay,  I  do  not  want  marble  churches  at  all  for  their 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit  that  would  build  them.  The 
church  has  no  need  of  any  visible  splendors  ;  her  power  is  indepen- 
ent  of  them,  her  purity  is  in  some  degree  opposed  to  them.  The  sim- 
plidty  of  a  pastoral  sanctuary  is  lovelier  than  the  m^esty  of  an  urban 
temple  j  and  it  may  be  more  than  questioned  whether,  to  the  people, 
such  majesty  has  ever  been  the  source  of  any  increase  of  effective 
pie^ ;  but  to  the  builders  it  has  been  and  most  ever  be.  It  is  not 
the  church  we  want,  but  the  sacrifice ;  not  the  emotion  of  admiration, 
but  the  act  of  adoration ;  not  the  gift,  but  the  giving ;  ...  it  is  at 
least  better  for  ik  than  if  it  had  been  ret^ned  for  ourselves.  It  may 
be  better  for  others  also ;  there  is,  at  any  rate,  a  chance  of  this ;  though 
we  must  always  fearfully  and  widely  shun  the  thought  that  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  temple  can  materially  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  wor- 
ahip  or  to  the  power  of  the  ministry.  Whatever  we  do,  or  whatever 
we  offer,  let  it  not  interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  or  abate,  as 
if  replacing,  the  zeal  of  the  other."  —  pp.  1 4-1 6. 

The  relation  of  chnrcK-architectare  to  a  spiritual  worahip  ii 
largely  treated  in  the  "  Stones  of  Venice  "  fixim  various  points 
of  view.  Ko  topic  so  excites  the  zeal  of  the  anthor  as  this  of 
the  right  constmctiba  and  appropriate  ornamentation  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  He  analyses  closely  the  modifying  infln- 
.  ences  of  a  devoat  or  a  fonnal  piety  upon  the  style  of  church 
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bnilding,  and  the  reverse  efiect  of  tlus  upon  the  religions  feel- 
ings of  the  worshippers.  The  description  of  a  Venetian  pulpit 
suggests  this  eloquent  paragraph : 

"  But  whatever  oraaments  we  admit  ought  clearlj'  to  be  of  a  chaste, 
grave,  and  noble  kind ;  and  what  furniture  ne  employ,  evidently  more 
for  the  honoring  of  God's  word  than  for  the  ease  of  the  preacher.  For 
there  are  two  ways  of  regarding  a  sermon,  either  as  a  human  compo- 
sition, or  a  Divine  message.  If  we  look  upon  it  entirely  as  the  fii^t, 
and  r^uire  our  clergymen  to  finish  it  with  their  utmost  care  and  learn- 
ing, for  our  better  delight  whether  of  ear  or  intellect,  we  shall  neces- 
sarily be  led  to  expect  much  formality  and  stateliness  in  its  deUvery, 
and  to  think  that  all  is  not  well,  if  the  pulpit  have  not  a  golden  fringe 
round  it,  and  a  goodly  cushion  in  front  of  it,  and  if  the  sermon  be  not 
fairly  written  in  a  black  book,  to  be  smoothed  upon  the  cushion  in  a 
m^estic  manner  before  beginning ;  all  this  we  shall  duly  come  to  ex- 
pect; but  we  shall  at  the  same  time  consider  the  treatise  thus  prepared 
as  something  to  which  it  is  our  duty  to  listen  without  restlessness  for 
half  an  hoar  or  three  quarters,  but  which,  when  that  duty  has  beea 
decorously  performed,  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds  in  happy  con- 
fidence of  being  provided  with  another  when  next  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary. But  if  we  ODce  begin  to  regard  the  preacher,  whatever  his  faults, 
as  a  man  sent  with  a  message  to  us,  which  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  whether  we  hear  or  refuse ;  if  we  look  upon  him  as  set  in  charge 
over  many  spirits  in  danger  of  ruin,  and  having  allowed  to  him  bat 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  seven  days  to  speak  to  them  ;  if  we  make  some 
endeavor  to  conceive  how  pre.cious  these  hours  ought  to  be  to  him,  a 
small  vantage  on  the  side  of  God  after  his  flock  have  been  exposed  for 
six  days  together  to  the  full  weight  of  the  world's  tempta^on,  and  he 
has  been  forced  to  watch  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  springing  in  their 
hearts,  and  to  see  what  wheat  had  been  scattered  there  snatched  Irom 
the  wayside  by  this  wild  bird  and  the  other,  and  at  last,  when  breathless 
and  weary  with  the  week's  labor  they  give  him  this  interval  of  impei^ 
feet  and  languid  hearing,  he  has  but  thirty  minutes  to  get  at  the  sepa- 
rate hearts  of  a  thousand  men,  to  convince  them  of  their  weaknesses, 
to  ehame  them  for  all  their  sins,  to  warn  them  of  all  their  dangers, 
to  try  by  this  way  and  that  to  stir  the  hard  fastenings  of  those  doors 
where  the  Master  himself  has  stood  and  knocked,  yet  none  opened, 
and  to  call  at  the  openings  of  those  streets  where  wisdom  herself  hath 
Stretched  forth  her  hands  and  no  man  regarded,  —  thirty  minutes  to 
raise  the  dead  in,  —  let  os  but  once  understand  and  feel  this,  and  we 
shall  look  with  changed  eyas  upon  that  flippery  of  gay  furniture  about 
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the  place  from  vhich  the  meesage  of  judgment  most  be  delivered, 
which  either  breathes  upon  the  dry  bones  that  they  may  live,  or,  if 
ineffectual,  remains  recorded  in  condemna^on,  perhaps  against  the 
ntterer  and  listener  alike,  but  assuredly  agfunst  one  of  them.  We 
shall  not  so  easily  bear  with  the  silk  and  gold  upon  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, nor  with  ornament  of  oratory  in  the  mouth  of  the  messenger ; 
we  shall  wish  that  his  words  may  he  simple,  even  when  they  are 
sweetest,  and  the  place  from  which  be  speaks,  like  a  marble  rock  in 
the  desert,  about  which  the  people  have  gathered  in  their  thirst,"  — 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  25-27. 

A  writer  who  brings  ont  the  opposite  sides  of  eveTy  subject 
he  handles  with  soch  tearless  fulness  raxj  easily  run  into  the 
semblance  of  self-contradiction.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  adornment  of  the  sanctuary  which  he  condemns  is  only  that 
which  ministers  to  pride  and  conflicts  with  the  true  practice  of 
devotion.  Passionately  devoted  as  Ruskin  is  to  the  noble  archi- 
tectnre  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  carried  the  art  of  which 
he  discourses  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence  yet  attained,  he 
wisely  questions  whether  our  Christianity  would  bear  that  atHu- 
ence  of  beauty  and  magnificence.  The  churches  which  then 
arose,  almost  as  if  by  magic  all  over  Europe,  were  only  in 
keeping  with  the  civil  and  domestic  buildings,  and  also  with 
the  dress  of  the  population.  Nothing  strikes  a  traveller  now 
to  those  old  cathedrals  more  unpleasantly  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  grandeur  and  the  poor,  pent  up,  crowded  structures 
around  them  of  a  much  more  modem  growth.  In  the  square 
of  the  noble  pile  at  Strasburg,  one  finds  less  of  this  contrast 
than  common,  as  many  of  the  ancient  Gothic  residences  remain 
to  show  that  — 

"  there  was  nothing  intended  to  be,  or  felt  to  he,  especially  ecclesias- 
tical in  any  of  the  forms  so  developed  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  every 
village  and  city,  when  they  furnished  funds  for  the  decoration  of  their 
church,  desired  merely  to  adorn  the  house  of  Gk>d  as  they  adorned 
their  own,  only  a  little  more  richly,  and  with  a  somewhat  graver  tem- 
per in. the  subjects  of  the  carving  ...  So  long  as  our  streets  are 
walled  with  barren  brick,  and  our  eyes  rest  continually  in  our  daily 
life  on  objects  utterly  ugly,  or  of  inconsistent  and  meaningless  design, 
it  may  be  a  doubtful  question,  whether  the  Acuities  of  eye  and  mind 
which  are  capable  of  perceiving  beauty,  having  been  left  without  food 
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during  the  whole  of  our  active  life,  should  be  Buddenl;^  feasted  upon 
entering  a  place  of  worship ;  and  color,  and  music,  and  sculpture 
should  delight  the  senses,  and  stir  the  curiosity  of  men  unaccustomed 
to  such  appeal,  at  the  moment  when  they  are  required  to  compose 
themselves  for  acts  of  devotion  ;  •  •  ■  but  it  cannot  be  a  question  at 
all,  that  if  once  familiarized  with  beautiful  form  and  color,  and  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  whatever  human  hands  have  execated  for  us,  even  for 
the  lowest  services,  evidence  of  noble  thought  and  admirable  skill,  we 
shall  desire  to  see  this  evidence  also  in  whatever  is  built  or  labored 
for  the  house  of  prayer;  that  (he  absence  of  the  accustomed  loveliness 
would  disturb  instead  of  assisting  devotion ;  and  that  we  should  feel 
it  as  vain  to  ask  whether,  with  our  own  house  full  of  goodly  cnUl- 
manship,  we  should  worship  God  in  a  house  destitute  of  it,  as  to  ask 
whether  a  pilgrim  whose  day's  journey  had  led  him  through  fair  woods 
and  by  sweet  waters,  must  at  evening  turn  aside  into  some  barren 
place  to  pray." —  Stones  of  Venice,  VoL  II.,  pp.  112,  113. 

The  world  has  indeed  changed,  and  its  necessities  as  well, 
since  those  daja  of  simple  feeling  and  glorions  art,  of  popular 
illiterateness,  too,  when  the  Scriptures  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  had  to  be  printed  in  pictorial  forms  on  emblazoned  win- 
dows and  in  "  the  splendor  of  the  glittering  nave  and  variegated 
dome,"  arresting  the  multitudes  that  thronged  those  aisles  with 
"  the  two  great  messages  —  Christ  is  risen,  and  Christ  shall 
come ; "  making  — 

"  the  whole  edifice  ...  to  be  regarded  less  as  a  temple  wherein  to 
pray,  than  as  itself  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  vast  iUumed  missal, 
bound  with  alabaster  instead  of  parchment,  studded  with  porphyry 
pillars  instead  of  jewels,  tiad  written  within  and  without  in  letters  of 
enamel  and  gold." 

These  certainly  are  not  our  wants.  But  we  do  want  a  sanc- 
tnary  which  is  a  sacred  place  —  a  God's  house  which  is  neither 
a  Jewish  exchange  of  customs  nor  a  worldling's  Vanity  Fair. 
We  have  not  merely  expunged  the  old  scripture-texts  from  the 
portals  of  the  dwelling,  lest  the  "  Peace  be  to  this  house  "  should 
look  like  pious  ostentation ;  but  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  admit 
that  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  devotion,  and  the  church  a  refuge 
of  heart-faint  worshippers,  to  be  cherished  with  tender  love,  and 
beautified  with  homelike  care,  and  frequented  with  earnest  desire. 
Those  old  devotees  were  not  ashamed  of  their  &itb.     Their  de- 
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TotioD,  such  at  it  was,  was  a  heartf,  daily  ofiering.    They  were 
not  infidels.  , 

"Let  UB  look  to  it,  whether  that  strong  reluctance  to  utter  a  definite 
religious  profesaion,  which  so  many  of  ut  feel,  and  which,  not  very 
carerolly  esamiDing  into  its  dim  nature,  we  conclude  to  be  modesty, 
or  fear  of  hypocrisy,  or  other  such  form  of  amiableness,  be  not,  in 
very  deed,  neither  less  nor  more  than  infidelity;  whether  Peter's  'I 
know  not  the  man '  be  not  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  these  mis- 
givings and  hesitations ;  and  whether  the  shamefacedness  which  we 
attribute  to  sincerity  and  reverence,  be  not  such  shamefacedness  as 
may  at  last  put  us  among  those  of  whom  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be 
ashamed."  —  Vol.  II.,  p.  307. 

But  a  long  list  of  references  to  other  topics  which  we  wish  to 
touch  reminds  us  that  this  gravely  interesting  subject  must  de- 
tain us  no  further.  Awhile  ago  we  gave  a  jwm  assent  to  a 
curt  criticism  of  our  author  from  a  foreign  reviewer  ;  but  we 
decidedly  object  to  the  "  tall  oak "  expansion  of  this  "  little 
aeom  "  which  we  find  in  the  pages  of  a  contemporary  that  we 
always  read  with  attention,  and  not  the  less  when  constrained 
to  dissent  widely  from  its  sentiments.  It  took  us  greatly  by 
surprise,  in  perusing  an  article  on  another  subject  in  the 
*'  Christian  Examiner "  of  November  last,  to  meet  our  friend 
the  "  Graduate  "  installed  as  the  head  of  a  new  school  of  liter- 
ature named  more  significantly  than  gracefully —  the  "  Bully- 
ing ; "  of  which,  says  the  Examiner : 

"Its  characteristic  feature  is  treating  with  supreme  contempt,  as 
though  they  were  hopeless  imbeciles,  all  who  venture  to  question  the 
c^icfaof  the  writer.  This  superb  arrogance  makes  these  writers  rather 
popular  with  the  English,  who,  as  a  nation,  like  equally  well  to  bully 
and  to  be  bullied.  Though  Mr.  Ruskin's  talent  and  knowledge  are 
no  doubt  great,  he  owes  a  part  of  his  success  to  bis  assumption  of  in- 
fallibility. He  dogmatizes  with  an  equally  serene  satisfaciion  on  all 
subjects  —  those  which  he  understands  and  those  concerning  which  he 
is  wholly  ignorant  —  and  his  admirers  accept  his  opinions  on  both 
with  equal  reverence.  .  .  .  His  opinions  on  poetry  are  ludicrously 
weak,  but  are  announced  with  the  air  of  Sir  Oracle.  The  greatest 
writer  on  art  of  the  present  day,  his  noblest  sayings  and  his  emptiest 
platitudes  are  announced  with  the  same  defiant  air  of  enormous  as- 
sumption." 
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The  amusing  positivenesa  of  this  &ee  exaggeration  goes  far 
to  take  from  it  its  convincing  force,  though,  as  before  conceded, 
there  is  a  grain  of  truth  (perhaps  several  grains)  in  a  part  of 
its  censure.  But  the  charge  of  literaiy  bidlyism  in  this  super- 
lative degree  cannot  seriously  be  maintained  in  the  &ce  of  fre- 
quent and  frank  refusals  to  give  a.  judgment  on  questions  which 
the  author  has  not  studied  with  adequate  thoroughness.  Space 
wJU  not  permit  rebutting  citations,  plenty  of  which  lie  before 
us,  as  — 

"  On  the  whole,  flat  ceilings  are  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  possible ; 
and,  when  necessary,  perhaps  a  panelled  ornamentation  with  rich  col- 
OTcd  patterns  ia  the  most  batisfj'ing,  and  loses  least  of  valuable  labor. 
But  I  leave  the  question  to  the  reader's  thought,  being  myself  exceed* 
ingly  undecided  respecting  it ;  except  only  touching  one  point  —  that 
a  blank  ceiling  is  not  to  be  redeemed  by  a  decorated  ventilator."  — 
Stones  of  Venice,  Vol.  I.,  p.  574. 

"  I  must  often  be  found  deficient  in  technical  knowledge :  I  may 
often  err  in  my  statements  respecting  matters  of  practice  or  of  special 
law.  But  I  do  not  write  thoughtlessly  respecting  principles  ;  and  my 
statements  of  these  will  generally  be  found  worth  reconoitering  be- 
fore attacking."  —  Vol.  I.,  p.  437. 

And  even  when  he  does  dogmatize  so  autocratically,  this  is  the 
good-natured  spirit  and  amount  of  much  of  it. 

"If  be  likes  the  ornament  on  the  base  of  the  column  of  the  Place 
Yendtime,  composed  of  Wellington  boots  and  laced  frock  coats,  I  can- 
not help  it  i  I  can  only  say  I  differ  from  him,  and  don't  like  it.  And  if, 
therefore,  I  speak  dictatorially,  and  say  this  is  base,  or  degraded,  or  ugly, 
I  mean  only  that  I  believe  men  of  the  longest  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter would  either  think  it  so,  or  would  be  prevented  from  thinking  it  so, 
only  by  some  morbid  condition  of  their  minds ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
reader,  if  he  examine  himself  candidly,  will  usually  agree  in  my  statd- 
menta."  —  Vol.  I^  p.  231. 

We  do  not  write  as  this  author's  attorney,  and  have  no  dis- 
position to  shield  him  from  ajiy  just  critical  severity.  Outside 
of  his  art-studies  he  has  busied  himself  with  topics  which  he 
may  not  understand ;  and  where  he  is  on  his  own  "  native 
heather"  he  may  not  bear  himself  at  all  points  with  becoming 
modesty  and  reticence.  He  is  not  always  careful  in  his  treatr- 
ment  of  opponents  as  courtesy  might  dictate ;  and,  in  short,  is 
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nndeaiably  gnilty  of  many  literaty  offences.  Let  th!s  suffice  as 
our  concession  to  tlie  keen-scented  reviewers  on  both  sides  the 
water,  wbo  seldom  -find  snch  a  bone  to  gnaw  as  this.  But  the 
remark  of  the  Examiner,  aa  to  Ruskin's  want  of  the  poetic 
sense,  is  incomprehensible.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  on  the  con- 
trarj,  an  almost  perpetual  presence  throughout  his  volumes. 
His  "  Painters  "  are  fall  of  the  vision  and  the  lacul^  divine. 
The  critique  of  Dant6  and  Spenser,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  **  Stones  of  Venice,"  is  enough  to  disprove  the  opinion 
above  cited.    Thus,  of  the  author  of  the  "  Fa&ie  Qneene  "  : 

"  Id  completeaees  of  personification  no  one  can  approach  him ;  not 
even  ia  Daot^  do  I  remember  anything  quite  so  great  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Captain  of  the  Lusts  of  the  Fle^h  : 

'  Aa  pale  and  w&a  u  ashea  was  hu  looks ; 
His  body  lean  and  meagre  as  a  rake; 
And  skin  all  withered  like  a  dtjed  rooks; 
Thereto  la  cold  and  dreaij  u  a  snake ; 
That  seemd  to  tremble  evermore,  and  quake: 
All  in  a  canva*  thin  he  teat  bedight, 
And  girded  with  a  hdt  o/laisted  brake: 
Upon  hia  head  he  wore  a  helmet  light, 
Made  ol  a  dead  maa'a  akalL' 

"  He  rides  upon  a  tiger,  and  in  hia  hand  ia  a  bow  bent : 

'  And  man}'  airowa  under  hU  tight  aids, 
Headed  with  flint,  and  fetbera  bloodj'  did«.' 

"  The  horror  and  truth  of  this  are  beyond  everjthing  that  I  know, 
out  of  the  pages  of  Inspiration.  Note  the  beading  of  the  arrows  with 
flint,  because  sharper  and  more  subtle  in  the  edge  than  steel,  and 
because  steel  might  consume  away  with  rust,  but  flint  not :  and  con- 
sider in  the  whole  description  how  the  wasting  away  of  body  and  soul 
tf^ther,  and  the  coidiun  of  the  heart,  which  unholy  fire  baa  ooneumed 
into  ashes,  and  the  lose  of  all  power,  and  the  kindling  of  all  terrible 
impatience,  and  the  implanting  of  thorny  and  inextricable  griefs,  are 
set  forth  by  the  various  images,  the  belt  of  brake,  the  tiger  steed,  and 
the  light  helmet,  ^ing  the  head  with  death."  —  Vol  II.,  pp.  862-3. 

Who  but  a  poet-bom  could  have  written  this  which  follows  ? 
Having  smd  —  "  I  know  of  no  law  more  severely  without  ex- 
ception than  this  of  the  connection  of  pure  color  with  profound 
and  noble  thought "  —  he  proceeds : 
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"Nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to  discern  a  noble  reason  for  this  uni- 
Tersal  law.  In  that  heavenly  circle  whicti  binds  the  slAtutes  of  color 
upon  (he  front  of  the  sky,  when  it  becaine  the  pign  of  the  covenant  of 
peace,  the  pure  hues  of  divided  light  were  sancUfied  to  the  hunuu 
heart  forever ;  nor  this,  it  would  seem,  by  mere  arbitntry  appointment, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  foreordained  and  marvelloaa  constitution  of 
those  hues  into  a  sevenfold,  or,  more  stricllj  Etill,  a  ibreefold  order, 
Epical  of  the  Divine  nature  itself.  Observe  also,  the  name  of  Shem, 
or  Splendor,  given  to  that  son  of  Noah  in  whom  this  covenaot  with 
mankind  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  see  how  that  name  was  justified  bj 
every  one  of  the  Asiatic  races  which  descended  Irom  him.  Not  with- 
out meaning  was  the  love  of  Israel  to  his  chosen  eon  expressed  by  the 
coat  '  of  many  colors ; '  not  without  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
that  symbol  of  purity,  did  the  lost  daughter  of  David  tear  it  from  her 
breast ;  'with  such  robes  were  the  king's  daughters  that  were  vir^ns 
apparelled.'  2  Sam.  xiii.  18.  We  know  it  to  have  been  by  Divine 
command  that  the  Israelite,  rescued  from  servitude,  veiled  the  taber- 
nacle with  its  rain  of  purple  and  scarlet,  while  the  under  sunshine 
flashed  through  the  fall  of  the  color  from  its  tenons  of  gold  ;  but  was 
it  less  by  Divine  guidance  that  the  Mede,  as  he  struggled  out  of  anar- 
chy, encompassed  his  king  with  the  sevenfold  burning  of  the  baltle- 
ments  of  Eabatana  F — of  wtiich  one  circle  was  golden  like  the  sun, 
and  another  silver  like  the  moon;  and' then  came  the  great  sacred 
chord  of  color,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet ;  and  then  a  circle  white  like 
the  day,  and  another,  dark  like  night ;  so  that  the  city  rose  like  a  great 
mural  rainbow,  a  sign  of  peace  amid  the  contending  of  lawless  races, 
and  guarded,  with  color  and  shadow,  that  seemed  to  symbolize  the 
great  order  which  rules  over  Day,  and  Night,  and  Time,  the  first 
organization  of  the  mighty  statutes  —  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, that  aliereth  not."  ...  "I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  head 
in  other  places  of  this  volume ;  but  the  point  I  wish  at  present  to  im- 
press upon  the  reader  is,  that  the  bright  hues  of  the  early  architecture 
of  Venice  were  no  sigo  of  gaiety  of  heart,  and  that  the  investiture  with 
the  mantle  of  many  colors  by  which  she  is  known  above  all  other  cities 
of  Italy  and  of  Europe,  was  not  granted  to  her  in  the  fever  of  her 
festivity,  bnt  in  the  solemnity  of  her  early  and  earnest  religion.  She 
became  in  afler  times  the  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ;  and 
there/ore  is  she  now  desolate ;  but  her  glorious  robe  of  gold  and  purple 
was  given  her  when  first  she  rose  a  vestal  from  the  sea,  not  when  she 
became  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication."  —  Stones  of  Venice, 
ToL  II.,  pp.  161-163. 
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Riistcin  not  a  poet  I  How  then  conld  he  hare  'said  or  sung' 
thia  Hjmn  to  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic  ?  It  is  prose  only 
in  form  —  and  scarcely  in  that ;  and  so  it  shotUd  be  judged 
through  the  imagination. 

"A  city  of  marble  did  I  say?  Nay,  rather,  a  golden  city  paved 
vith  emerald.  For  truly,  every  pinaacle  and  turret  gleamed  or 
glowed,  overlaid  with  gold,  or  bossed  with  jasper.  Beneath,  (he  un- 
sullied sea  drew  in  deep  breatliing,  to  and  fro,  ita  eddies  of  green  wave. 
Deep-hearted,  majestic,  terrible  as  the  sea,  the  men  of  Venice  moved 
in  sway  of  power  and  war ;  pure  as  her  pillars  of  alabaster  stood  her 
mothers  and  maidens  ;  from  foot  to  brow,  all  noble  walked  her  knights ; 
the  low  bronzed  gleaming  of  sea-rusted  armor  shot  angrily  under  their 
blood-red  mantle  folds.  Fearless,  faithful,  patient,  impenetrable,  im- 
placable —  every  word  a  fate  —  sat  her  senate.  In  hope  and  honor, 
lulled  by  flowing  of  wave  around  their  isles  of  sacred  sand,  each  with 
his  name  wrillen,  and  the  cross  graved  at  his  side,  lay  her  dead.  A 
wonderful  piece  of  world.  Rather  itself  a  world.  It  lay  along  the 
face  of  the  waters,  no  larger,  as  the  captains  saw  it  from  their  roastit 
at  evening,  than  a  bar  of  sunset  that  could  not  pass  away ;  but  for  its 
power,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  were  sailing  in  the  ex- 
panse of  heaven,  and  this  a  great  planet  whose- orient  edge  widened 
through  elher.  A  world  from  which  all  ignoble  care  and  petty 
thoughts  were  banished,  with  all  the  common  and  poor  elements  of 
life.  No  foulness,  nor  tumult,  in  those  tremulous  streets,  that  filled  or 
fell  beneath  the  mooo  ;  but  rippled  music  of  majestic  change  or  thrill- 
ing silence.  No  weak  walls  could  rise  above  them;  no  low'^'oofed 
cottage,  no  straw-built  shed.  Only  the  strength  as  of  rock,  and  the 
finished  setting  of  stones  most  precious.  And  around  them,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  still  the  soft  moving  of  stainless  waters  proudly  pure ) 
as  not  the  flowers,  so  neither  the  thorn  nor  the  thistle,  could  grow  in 
the  glancing  fields.  Etberial  strength  of  Alps,  dreaming,  vanishing  in 
high  procession  beyond  the  Torcellan  shore;  blue  islands  of  Padnan 
hill,  poised  in  the  golden  wesL  Above,  free  winds  and  fiery  clouds 
ranging  at  tbeir  will ;  brightness  out  of  the  north,  and  balm  from  (he 
south,  and  the  stars  of  the  evening  and  morning  clear  in  the  limitless 
light  of  arched  heaven  and  circling  sea."  —  Modem  Painters,  Vol.  V., 
pp.  SOI,  302. 

Our  author  is  fond  of  a  paradox,  aa  are  most  men  who  feel 
their  own  strength  ;  he  draws  bridle  now  and  then  with  a  jerk 
which  makes  you  reel  in  the  saddle;  as  when  he  says  of  the 
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artist  that  "he  should  be  £t  for  the  best  society,  and  should 
ke^  out  of  it"  So  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  himself  momen- 
tarily in  criticizing  the  common  emblem  of  Hope  as  leaning 
on  an  anchor  —  "a  symbol  as  inaccurate  as  it  is  vulgar ; "  for 
which  be  is  at  a  loss  whether  Spenser  is  responsible  or  not.  By 
turning  to  Hebrews  vi.  19,  he  will  6nd  an  earlier  origin  of  this 
symbol,  and  a  sufficiently  high  authority  for  its  use.  But  in 
tracing  with  a  masterly  hand  the  corruptions  introduced  into  art 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Renaissance,  he  sets  down  some 
paragraphs  upon  certain  forms  of  educational  training  which  are 
worthy  of  profound  consideration.  The  point  respects  the  ten- 
dency of  various  branches  of  knowledge  to  foster  a  miscliievous 
and  ruinous  vanity  — 

"it  being  a  sure  rule  that  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  Inferior, 
nugatory,  or  limited  in  scope,  their  power  of  feeding  pride  is  greater. 
Thus  philology,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  other  sciences  of  the  schools, 
being  for  the  most  part  ridiculous  and  triSing,  have  so  pestilent  an 
effect  upon  those  who  are  devoted  lo  them,  thnt  their  students  cannot 
conceive  of  any  higher  sciences  than  these,  but  fsncy  that  all  educa- 
tion ends  in  the  knowledge  of  words  ;  but  the  true  and  great  sciences, 
more  especisUy  natural  history,  make  men  gentle  and  modest  in  pro- 
portion lo  the  largeness  of  their  apprehension,  and  just  perception  of 
the  infiniteness  of  the  things  they  can  never  know.  .  .  .  And  yet, 
even  here,  it  is  not  the  scieace,  but  the  perception,  to  which  the  good 
is  owing ;  and  the  natural  sciences  may  become  as  harmful  as  any 
others,  when  they  lose  themselves  in  classification  and  catalogue* 
making.  Still,  the  principal  danger  is  with  the  sciences  of  words  and 
methods ;  and  it  was  exactly  into  those  sciences  that  the  whole  energy 
of  men  during  the  Renaissance  period  was  thrown.  They  discovered 
suddenly  that  the  world  for  ten  centuries  had  been  living  in  an  un* 
grammatical  manner,  and  they  made  it  forthwilh  the  end  of  human 
existence  to  be  grammalical.  And  it  mattered  thenceforth  nothing 
what  was  said  or  what  was  done,  so  only  that  it  was  said  with  scholar- 
ship, and  done  with  system.  PeUehood  in  a  Oceronian  dialect  had 
no  opposers ;  truth  in  patois  no  listeners.  A  Roman  phrase  was 
thought  worth  any  number  of  Gothic  facts.  The  sciences  ceased  at 
once  lo  be  anything  more  than  different  kinds  of  grammars  —  gram- 
mar of  language,  grammar  of  logic,  grammar  of  ethics,  grammar  of 
art ;  and  the  tongue,  wit,  and  invention  of  the  human  race  were  sup- 
posed to  have  found  their  utmost  and  most  divine  mission  in  syntax 
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and  Eyllogism,  perspective  and  five  orders.  OF  such  knowledge  as 
this,  nothing  but  pride  could  come."  —  Stones  of  Yeaice,  VoL  III., 
pp.  59-61. 

"It  acted  first,  as  before  noticed,  in  leading  the  attention  of  all  men 
to  words  instead  of  things.  ...  To  this  study  of  words,  that  of  forms 
being  added,  both  as  of  matters  of  first  importance,  half  the  intellect  of 
the  age  was  at  once  absorbed  in  tho  base  sciences  of  grammar,  logic, 
and  rhetoric ;  studies  ulterlj  Doworthy  of  the  serious  labor  of  men, 
and  necessarily  rendering  those  employed  upon  them  incapable  of  high 
thoughts  or  noble  emotion.  Of  the  debasing  tendency  of  philology, 
no  proof  is  needed  beyond  once  reading  a  grammarian's  notes  on  a 
great  poet :  logic  is  unnecessary  for  men  wbo  can  reason,  and  about 
as  useful  to  those  who  cannot,  as  a  machine  for  forcing  one  foot  in  due 
succession  before  the  other  would  be  to  a  man  who  could  not  walk  ; 
while  the  study  of  rhetoric  is  exclusively  one  for  men  who  desire  to 
deceive  or  be  deceived ;  he  who  has  the  truth  at  his  heart  need  never 
fear  the  vrant  of  persuasion  on  his  tongue,  or,  if  he  fear  it,  it  is  because 
the  base  rhetoric  of  dishonesty  keeps  the  truth  from  being  heard."  ' — 
VoL  IIL,  pp.  115,  116. 

We  do  not  commit  onraelves  to  the  fiill  extent  of  this  deliver- 
ance, OS  the  strong  and  unmeasured  language  is  susceptible  of 
being  interpreted ;  while  no  conviction  of  our  mind  is  deeper 
than  that  a  vast  evil  of  the  bind  thns  impaled  is  vitiating  our 
own  boasted  culture,  and  poisoning  the  fountains  of  our  profe»- 
monal  education.  The  idea  of  the  writer  is  not  so  very  wide 
of  truth  fmaking  allowance  for  some  poetic  fervency  of  expres- 
sion.) The  tendency  is  constant  to  rest  in  artificial  distinctions 
and  conclnsions,  to  manufacture  systems  of  things  instead  of 
taking  what  God  has  scattered  around  us,  and  putting  the  fab- 
rications of  our  own  fancies  in  place  of  the  actual  facta  which 
demand  our  attention.  Theological  inquiries  form  no  exception 
to  this  liability,  and  are  unreUable  just  as  far  as  they  become  a 
mere  play  and  fence  of  words  and  phrases  —  however  logically 
or  rhetorically  paraded  and  drilled.     There  is  a  pride  of  know- 

«  Th«  ftDthor  of  Sora  Subttdva  irjb  that  "  Loglo  la  the  Mithmetio  of  thoaght." 
Tery  well;  >nd  about  all  the  arilbmstio  which  i>  nallf  wanted  for  practical  OH  a  Id 
th«  fbw  elemeotaiy  groand-mlaa  of  onr  oommoD-iahoot  culture.  A  simple,  trnthral 
logic  like  tbi«  ue«d  not  go  ftr  to  flod  a  teschsr.  So  there  1b  a  tme  "  art  of  pecsna- 
ibm."    Bat  Cowper'i  uUrs  baa  yet  an  ample  target: 
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ing  and  of  systematizing  here  as  elsewhere  which  needs  watch- 
ing, and  to  which  considerations  liks  these  that  follow  might 
well  administer  a  salutary  caution  : 

"  We  talk  of  learned  and  ignoiBUt  men,  as  if  there  were  a  certain 
quantity  of  knowledge,  which  to  possess  was  to  be  learned,  and  which 
not  to  poeaeas  was  to  be  ignotant ;  instead  of  considerinp;  that  knowl- 
edge is  infinite,  and  that  the  miin  moat  learned  in  human  estimatiui 
is  jnst  as  far  from  knowing  anything  as  he  ought  to  know  it,  as  the 
unlettered  peasant.  Men  are  merely  on  a  lower  or  higher  stage  of 
an  eminence,  whose  summit  is  God's  Ibrone,  infinitely  above  all ;  and 
there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  the  wisest  as  for  the  simplest  man 
being  discontented  with  his  position,  as  respects  the  real  quantity  of 
knowledge  be  possesses.  And,  for  both  of  them,  the  only  true  reasons 
for  contentment  with  the  sum  of  knowledge  they  possess  are  these : 
that  it  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  need  for  their  duty  and  hap- 
piness in  life ;  that  all  they  hare  is  tested  and  certain,  so  far  as  it  is 
in  their  power ;  that  all  they  bave  is  well  in  order,  and  within  rea^ 
when  they  need  it,  tliat  it  has  not  cost  too  macb  tirae  in  the  getting ; 
that  none  of  it,  once  got,  has  been  lost ;  and  that  there  is  not  loo  much 
to  be  easily  taken  care  of."  —  Tol.  III.,  pp.  54,  55. 

"  For  it  must  be  felt  at  once,  that  ibe  increase  of  knowledge,  merely 
as  such,  does  not  make  the  soul  larger  or  smaller ;  that,  in  Ihe  sight  of 
God,  all  the  knowledge  man  can  gain  i»  as  nothing  ;  but  that  the  sonl, 
for  which  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  was  laid,  be  it  ignorant  or 
be  it  wise,  is  all  in  all ;  and  in  the  activity,  strength,  bealth,  and  well- 
being  of  this  soul,  lies  the  main  difference,  in  His  sight,  between  one 
man  and  another.  ,  .  .  There  is  not  at  this  moment  a  junior  student 
in  our  schools  of  painting,  who  does  not  know  fifty  times  as  much 
about  the  art  as  Giotto  did  ;  hut  he  is  not  for  that  reason  greater  than 
Giotto ;  no,  nor  his  work  betier,  nor  fitter  for  our  beholding.  Let 
him  go  OD  to  know  all  that  the  human  intellect  can  discover  and  con- 
tain in  the  term  of  a  long  life,  and  he  will  not  be  one  inch,  one  line, 
nearer  to  Giotto's  feel.  But  let  him  leave  bis  academy  benches,  and 
innocently,  as  one  knowing  nothing,  go  out  into  Ibe  highways  and 
hedges,  and  there  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them 
that  weep  ;  and  in  the  next  world,  amcmg  the  companies  of  the  great 
and  good,  Giolto  will  give  his  hand  to  him,  and  lead  him  into  their 
white  circle, and  say,  'This  is  our  brother.'"  —  VoLIIL,pp.  191,192. 

•  A  leading  parpose  of  this  writer,  never  lost  sight  of,  is  to 
save  oiir  nineteenth-centiuy  culture  from  the  corruption  and 
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decay  which  overtook  the  European  civilization  of  the  fifteenth 
centniy.  To  any  who  would  study  the  spirit  of  a  sound  and  of 
an  utterly  debased  state  of  society  in  some  great  representative 
feature  of  the  age,  we  know  of  nothing  more  stimulating  and 
satisfactory  than  the  analysis  given  in  the  second  and  third  vol- 
nmes  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice ; "  first,  of  the  Gothic,  and, 
second,  of  the  Renaissance,  styles  or  schools  of  architecture  and 
architectural  ornamentation  ;  the  former  having  its  distinctive 
qualities  or  "  moral  elements  "  in  its  savageness  or  rudeness ; 
its  love  of  change  or  perpetual  variety ;  its  love  of  nature ;  its 
disturbed  imagination  or  true  grotesqueness ;  its  rigidity,  and  its 
redundance  or  richness  of  detail ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
being  stamped  with  pride  and  infidelity  —  pride  of  science,  of 
state,  of  system,  and  general  faithlessness  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution. The  contrast  is  broad,  and  its  pointa  are  clearly  and 
amply  illustrated,  not  only  as  shaping  the  world  of  art,  but  as 
permeating  and  characterizing  the  more  subtile  world  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Truths  costlier  than  diamonds  gleam  along  these 
sections,  with  a  present  applicability  which  is  startling  and 
solemn.  Men  must  work  as  men,  comprehending  an^  loving 
thdr  work,  and  not  as  mindless,  heartless  automata.  It  is  right 
work  and  good,  as  the  nobler  part  of  the  worker  is  in  it : 

"  And  that  nobler  part  acts  prindpatly  in  luve,  reverence,  and  ad- 
miration, together  with  those  conditions  of  thought  which  arise  out  of 
them.  ...  It  is  not  the  reasoning  power  which,  of  itself,  is  noble, 
bnt  the  reasoning  power  occupied  with  its  proper  objects.  Half  of 
the  mistakes  of  metapb^sicians  have  arisen  from  their  not  observing 
tbis  ;  namely,  that  the  intellect,  going  through  the  same  processes,  is 
yet  mean  or  noble  according  to  the  matter  it  deals  with,  and  wastes 
itself  away  in  mere  rotatory  motion,  if  it  be  set  to  grind  straws  and 
dust  If  we  reason  only  respecting  words,  or  lines,  or  any  trifling  and 
finite  things,  the  reason  becomes  a  contemptible  faculty ;  bnt  reason 
employed  on  holy  and  infinite  things,  becomes  herself  holy  and  infinite. 
So  that,  by  work  of  the  soul,  I  mean  the  reader  always  to  understand 
the  work  of  the  entire  immortal  creature,  proceeding  from  a  quick, 
perceptive,  and  eager  heart,  perfected  by  the  intellect,  and  finally  dealt 
with  by  the  hands,  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  higher  powers." 
—Vol.  III.,  pp.  190, 191. 

The  generalization  from  these  premises  is  Jarge  and  Christian  : 
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"So  then,  whaterer  may  be  tfae  means,  or  wbaterer  tbe  more  ivtt- 
mediate  end  of  any  kind  of  art,  all  of  it  that  is  good  agrees  in  this, 
that  it  is  tho  expression  of  cme  soul  talking  to  another,  and  is  precious 
according  to  (he  greatness  of  the  soul  that  utters  it."  —  Vol.  UI^ 
p.  207. 

But  taking  this  thought  into  onr  schemes  <^  modem  ntilit»- 
rianism  for  a  practical  rnle,  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
impracticable  as  to  attempt  to  bring  oar  politJcians  to  the  stand- 
ard of  "  do  nnto  others  as  you  would  others  should  do  nnto 
you."  See  how  our  idol  of  a  "  division  of  labor"  tumbles  like 
Dag(»i  to  the  floor  under  its  stroke : 

"We  hare  much  studied  and  much  perfected,  of  late,  the  great 
civilized  invention  of  the  division  of  labor ;  only  we  give  it  a  false 
name.  It  is  not,  truly  speaking,  the  labor  that  is  divided ;  bnt  tbe 
men:  —  divided  into  mere  segments  of  men  —  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments and  crumbs  of  life ;  so  that  all  the  little  piece  of  intelligence  that 
is  left  in  a  man  is  not  enough  to  make  a  pin,  or  a  nail,  but  ezbansts 
itself  in  making  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  the  bead  of  a  nail.  Now  it  is  a 
good  and  desirable  thing,  truly,  to  make  many  pins  in  a  day;  but  if 
we  could  only  see  with  what  crystal  sand  their  points  were  polished 
—  sand  of  human  soul,  much  to  be  magnified  before  it  can  be  difr- 
cemed  for  what  it  is  —  we  should  think  that  there  might  be  some  loss 
in  it  also.  And  the  great  cry  that  rises  from  all  oiu-  manufacturing 
cities,  louder  than  their  furnace  blast,  is  all  in  very  deed  for  this  — 
that  we  manufacture  everything  there  except  men ;  we  blanch  cotton, 
and  strengthen  steel,  and  refine  sugar,  and  shape  pottery ;  but  to 
brighten,  to  strengthen,  to  refine,  or  to  form  a  single  living  spirit, 
never  enters  into  our  eetimale  of  advantages.  And  all  the  evil  to 
which  that  cry  is  nt^ng  onr  myriads  can  be  met  only  in  one  way; 
Dot  by  teaching  nor  preaching,  for  to  teach  them  is  but  to  show  them 
their  misery,  and  to  preach  to  them,  if  we  do  nothing  more  than  preach, 
is  to  mock  at  it  It  can  be  met  only  by  a  right  understanding,  cm  the 
part  of  all  classes,  of  what  kinds  of  labor  are  good  for  men,  raising 
them,  and  making  them  happy ;  by  a  determined  sacrifice  of  such  oou- 
Tenience,orbeauty,  or  cheapness  as  is  to  be  got  ouly  by  tbe  degradatiou 
of  the  workman  ;  and  by  equally  determined  demand  for  the  products 
and  results  of  healthy  and  ennoblmg  bibor."  —  Vol.  II.,  pp.  182, 183. 

It  will  be  more  easy  to  say  that  this  is  Utopian  than  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  evangelic  "  good-will 
to  men."     Most  deplorable  finiits  have  already  been  gathered 
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from  the  man;  branches  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  evil 
more  than  of  good  which  the  spirit  of  g&in  has  noarished 
among  ns  like  a  Hinda  banjan.  It  is  useless  to  portray,  how- 
ever faithfully,  our  general  demoralizations,  except  with  &  direct 
purpose  of  reformation.  The  temper  of  our  author  is  neither 
sardonic  nor  peevish,  but  sad  and  sympathizing  in  his  severest 
dealing  with  this  huge  and  terrible  dereliction.  We  must  give 
one  more  of  his  propbet-]ike  pages : 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  dviliied  world  is  at  this  moment,  collectively, 
jast  as  Pagan  as  it  was  in  the  second  century ;  a  small  body  of  be> 
lierers  being  now,  as  they  were  then,  representative  of  the  Church  ot 
Chris!  in  the  midst  of  the  faithless  ;  but  there  is  just  this  differenoe, 
and  this  very  fatal  one,  between  the  second  and  niaeC<:entb  centuries, 
that  the  Pagans  are  nominally  and  fashionably  Christians,  and  that 
there  is  every  conceivable  variety  and  shade  of  belief  between  the  two  ; 
so  that  not  only  is  it  most  difficult  theoretically  to  mark  the  point 
whbre  hesitating  trust  and  failing  practice  change  into  definite  infidel- 
ity, but  it  has  become  a  point  of  politeness  not  to  inquire  loo  deeply  into 
our  neighbor's  religious  opinions  ;  and,  so  that  uo  one  be  offended  by 
violent  breach  of  external  forms,  to  waive  any  close  examinatjon  into 
the  tenets  of  faith.  The  fact  is,  we  distrust  each  other  and  ourselves 
BO  much,  that  we  dare  not  press  this  matter ;  we  know  that  if,  on  any 
occasion  of  general  intercourse,  we  turn  to  our  next  neighbor,  and  put 
to  bim  some  searching  or  testing  question,  we  shall,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  discover  him  to  be  only  a  Christian  in  bis  own  way,  and  as  far 
at  he  thinks  proper,  and  (hat  he  doubts  of  many  things  which  we  onr- 
eelves  do  not  believe  strongly  enongh  to  hear  doubted  without  danger. 
What  it  in  reality  cowardice  and  faithUitneu,  we  call  charity ;  and . 
consider  it  the  part  of  benevoieace  sometimes  to  forgave  men's  evil 
practice  for  the  sake  of  their  accurate  faith,  and  sometimes  to  forgive 
their  confessed  heresy  for  the  sake  of  their  admirable  practice.  And 
mider  this  shelter  of  charity,  hnmility,  and  Aunt-heartedness,  the  world, 
onquestioned  by  others  or  by  itself,  mingles  with  and  overwhelms  the 
email  body  of  Christians,  legislates  for  tbem,  moralises  for  them,  rea- 
sons for  them ;  and,  though  itself  of  course  greatly  and  beneficently 
influenced  by  the  association,  and  held  much  in  check  by  its  pretence 
of  Christianity,  yet  undermines,  in  nearly  the  same  degree,  the  sin- 
cerity and  practical  power  of  Christianity  itself,  until  at  last,  in  the 
very  institutions  of  which  the  administration  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  test  of  the  genuineness  of  national  rehgion,  those  devoted 
to  education,  the  Pagan  system  is  completely  triumphant;  and  the 
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entire  body  of  the  so-called  Chrution  world  has  established  a  f^stem 
of  iiulroctioti  for  its  youth,  wherein  neither  the  history  of  Christ's 
church  nor  the  language  of  God's  law,  is  considered  a  study  of  the 
smallest  importance ;  wherein,  of  alt  subjects  of  human  inquiiy,  hia 
own  religion  is  the  one  in  which  a  youth's  ignorance  is  most  easily  for- 
given ;  and  io  which  it  is  held  a  light  matter  that  he  should  he  daily 
guilty  of  lying,  of  debauchery,  or  of  blasphemy,  so  only  that  he  write 
Latin  verses  accurately,  and  with  speed.  I  believe  that  in  a  few  yean 
more  we  shall  wake  from  all  these  errors  in  astonishment,  as  from  evil 
dreams ;  having  been  preserved,  in  the  midst  of  their  madness,  by 
tbosa  hidden  roots  of  active  and  earnest  Christianity  which  God'a 
grace  has  bound  in  the  English  nation  with  iron  and  brass."  —  VoL 
IIL,  pp.  119-121. 

These  topics  —  of  the  wrong  industrial  occapation  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  of  the  Iklse  edncatioa  and  enfeebled  feith 
of  all  classes  —  go  to  the  innermost  heart  of  the  problem  of 
national  prosperity.  Manj  things  must  be  strangely  out  of 
joint  when  Christian  populations  &11  on  sucb  miserable  times 
and  fortunes  as  they  are  now  mostly  suffering.  In  these  trear 
tises,  such  questions  are  only  episodical  themes  of  remark,  yet 
the  episode  often  seems  to  be  the  main  matter  in.  hand.  Our 
readers  will  have  seen,  that,  in  the  papers  upon  this  author 
which  we  here  finish,  our  design  has  not  chiefly  been  \a  present 
a  series  of  "  elegant  extracts  ; "  else  we  should  have  studded 
our  circlet  with  other  handfuls  of  many-sided,  many-bued  bril- 
liants that  might  readily  be  gathered.  We  have  rather  sought 
to  give  him  a  voice  iu  the  great  debate  of  truth  and  error,  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  spiritual  beau^  and  deformity,  which 
IB  demanding  so  wide  and  various  a  hearing.  It  is  well,  that, 
in  an  ailment  like  this,  one  of  the  richest,  most  princely  in- 
tellects of  this  century  should  have  taken  so  thoughtfully  and 
enthusiastically  the  affirmative ;  that  a  "writer,  whose  books  will 
live  in  the  current  literature  of  generations  to  come,  has  shown 
himself  so  intelligent  a  philanthropist,  and  so  fearless  a  beUever 
of  the  Gospel. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OP  THE  DEAD,  AND  FROM 
THE  DEAD. 

It  may  have  been  noticed,  in  reading  our  Comoion  Version, 
that  the  New  Testament  writers,  in  allnding  to  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  ResnrrectMHi,  call  it  eometimes  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  sometimes  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  notice  that  this  distinction  of  langnage  is  foanded 
on  a  corresponding  distinction  in  the  original,  and  is  of  real  sig- 
nificance. To  point  ont  this  distinction,  to  estimate  its  valne, 
and  to  show  its  connection  with  the  commonly  received  doo 
trine  of  the  Besnrrection,  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

Whenever  allusion  is  made  in  scripture  to  tbe  resurrection  of 
all  men,  withont  any  reference  to  character,  it  is  called  simply 
the  resurrection,  or,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Thus  when 
Paul  preached  at  Athens,  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers 
Baid,  "  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods :  because 
he  preached  unto,  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection."  Acts 
xvii.  18.  See  also  verse  82,  and  xxiii.  6,  8,  and  Heh.  vi.  2. 
The  Greek  word  here  translated  resurrection  is  avmtrrajn%. 

But  whenever  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  his  saints 
is  expressly  referred  to,  an  additional  word,  a  preposition,  is 

employed.  It  is  not  simply  dfao-roo-is,  or,  iirairraaK  wjtpiuv,  but 
AyaxmaKi  U  tuk  vtKpuv,  and  in  one  case,  Phil.  iii.  II,  l^avdimaris 
Tov  vttpuv ;  and  in  all  cases,  excepting  the  last,  is  rendered,  very 
properly,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In  this  case  the 
translators  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  force  of  the  preposition 
in  composition.  The  same  particle  is  employed  also  in  quite  a 
number  of  passages  in  connection  with  the  verb  ;  as  when  it  ii 
said,  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  "But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead," 
&c.  The  Ik  evidently  denotes,  not  merely  the  future  separatipn 
of  the  righteoQS  and  the  wicked,  which,  as  we  suppose  ail  evan- 
gelical Christians  believe,  will  begin  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  resurrection  ;  but  it  denotes  also  that  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  of  his  followers,  difiers  in  Mnd  from  that 
of  tbe  wicked. 
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This  e^tpression,  *'  resurrection  from  the  dead,"  has  a  deep 
moral  signifirance,  exactly  corresponding  with  a  passage  in 
Galatians  vi.  7,  8,  '*  For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  hb  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption  :  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  sliall  of  the 
spirit  reap  lite  everlasting."  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is 
a  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  the  moral  sense  of  that  word  — 
the  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  a  resurrection  in  cormption 
and  of  corruption  ;  of  which  the  only  fit  emblem  on  earth 
can  \Sh  found  in  the  putridity  of  the  chamel  house.  It  is  an 
eternal  triumph  of  the  loathsomeness  of  death,  as  well  as  of 
its  agony. 

But  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  is  a  resurrection  from 
among  the  dead ;  the  completion  of  that  moral  separation  from 
the  ungodly  which  was  begun  in  regeneration  ;  the  seal  of  the 
dirine  approbation  by  which  God  marks  them  as  his  own  and 
■  reserves  them  for  himself —  as  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is 
the  seal  of  their  reprobation.  The  former  is  a  resurrection  of 
life,  the  latter  of  damnation.  In  either  case  there  is  something 
in  the  composition  and  condition  of  the  resurrection-body  which 
marks  the  destination  of  its  owner  to  the  world  of  purity  and 
glory,  or  to  the  world  of  shame  and  despair. 

That  the  distinction  pointed  out  is  no  mere  fancy,  may  be 
learned  from  the  answer  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  Luke 
XX.  3d ;  "  But  they  that  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtun 
that  world  and  the  resurrection  firom  the  dead,  neither  marry," 
&c.  No  one  will  allege  that  the  resurrection,  of  itself,  is  some- 
thing which  must  be  "  obtained."  Multitudes  who  have  never 
BO  much  as  heard  of  it  will  share  in  it.  The  resurrection  firom 
the  dead  is  then  something  more  than  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  But  the  words  of  Paul,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
exhibit  most  forcibly  the  necessity  of  this  distinction  :  '*  If  by 
any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
iiavairTaaa'  iw  vtKpiv,  which  should  have  been  rendered  — from 
the  dead.  Paul's  anxiety  was,  not  in  regard  simply  to  the 
resurrection  which  he  knew  would  be  universal,  hut  in  re- 
gard to  his  own  condition  in  it,  whether  he  should  he  raised  in 
corruption  or  in  incorruption,  with  a  body  like  unto  Christ's 
^orious  body.    He  says ;  "  I  count  alt  things  but  loss  for  the 
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excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  mj  Lord,  .  .  . 
that  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  reBurrection,"  &c. 
His  fear  was  lest  God  should  gather  his  soul  with  the  wicked  ; 
his  desire,  that  he  might  be  found  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
judge,  ia  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  allusions  to  the  resurrection  in 
1  Cor.  sv.  form  an  exception  to  this  use  of  language,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  manifest  that  the  apostle  is  there  treating  only  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  saints ;  but  the  exception  is  only  apparent. 
The  wicked  are  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  language  of  contrast.  In  verse  20, 
he  affirms  that  Christ  is'raised /rem  the  dead,  and  calls 'him  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  slept;  thus  suggesting  the  inference  that 
all  who  die  and  sleep  iu  Him  will,  as  the  fulness  of  the  harvest, 
participate  in  His  resurrection.  Verse  21  evidently  implies  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  reconstruction  of  the  body ;  in  truth 
it  intimates  a  moral  resurrection,  of  which  the  reconstruction  of 
the  body  in  the  likeness  of  Christ  is  the  fitting  consummation. 

This  interpretation  involves  a  speculative  question  which  we 
have  never  seen  discussed  ;  that  is,  whether,  without  a  Saviour, 
there  would  have  been  any  resurrection.  If,  as  seems  neces- 
sary, it  be  answered  affirmatively,  there  can  then  be  no  doubt 
that  verse  21  most  be  understood  in  a  restricted  sense  as  apply- 
ing to  believers  only,  and  is  an  intimation  that  they  will  partic- 
ipate in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  Sinners  shall 
not  "be  made  alive,"  that  is,  raised  "in  Christ."  Verse  22. 
That  the  case  of  the  righteous  only  is  under  consideration  is 
evident  from  verse  23 :  "  But  every  man  in  his  own  order : 
Christ  the  first  fruits  ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his 
coming."  The  justice  of  this  view  will  be  more  plainly  mani- 
fest if  we  pass  along  to  verse  42 :  "  So  also  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead ; "  i.  e.,  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  **  It  is  sown  in 
corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption,"  &c.  But  these  things 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  unrighteous. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  expression,  "Christ  is  risen 
from  the  dead,"  suggests  merely  that  he  alone  of  the  dead  was 
raised ;  but  even  so  the  ck  intimates  a  separation ;  and  mach 
more  does  it  convey  such  an  intimation  when,  in  speaking  of  a 
certain  class,  the  stunts,  which  shall  participate  in  the  general 
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resorreclioa,  it  affirms  c^  them  that  the^  shall  rise  from  the 
dead. 

If  it  be  thought  that  it  simply  indicates  the  priority  of  thdr 
resurrection,  this  is  of  itself  a  separation,  and  presupposes  differ- 
ence of  moral  character,  as  the  very  reason  for  the  separation. 
Let  us  turn  It  as  we  please,  and  it  exactly  tallies  with  the  doc- 
trine that  the  product  of  the  resurrection  in  the  case  of  the 
righteous  differs  wholly  &om  its  product  in  the  case  of  the 
wicked.  And  thus  it  is  one  of  many  in&Uible  indications  in 
the  language  of  inspiration,  of  a  future  and  eternal  separation 
between  the  irienda  and  the  enemies  of  God. 

It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark,  how  the  view  upon  which 
we  have  been  insisting  corresponds  with  the  language  of 
Scripture  in  alluding  to  departed  saints.  They  are  not  dead, 
but  asleep.  When  they  are  called  the  dead,  1  Cor.  xr.,  it 
is  in  allusion  to  the  body  only.  But  that  is  accounted  dead 
even  before  its  dissolution  :  "  If  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body 
is  dead  because  of  sin."  Rom.  riii.  10.  According  to  the 
view  herein  presented,  with  how  much  force  can  it  be  said  of 
every  saint,  "  He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepcth." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  also  that  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  holds  good  iu  the  moral  as  much  as  in  the  material 
world.  Men  are  preparing  their  bodies,  either  for  purity  and 
glory,  or  for  pollution  and  shame.  The  harvest  of  the  res- 
urrection will  be  according  to  the  seed  sown  here ;  there  is 
nothing  arbitrary  in  the  appointment  of  future  happiness  and 
misery.  "  The  wicked  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way, 
and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices."  The  vices  of  men,  their 
abuses  of  their  own  bodies,  will  be  perpetuated  in  the  resurrec- 
tion. Every  member,  junction,  and  appetite  will  tell  the  tale 
of  Its  own  perversion.  Sin  and  vice  contribute  to  make  the 
nould  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  will  be  cast. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  righteous  can  be  prepared  for  the  res- 
,  urrection  of  glory,  inasmuch  as  they  are.  beset  with  sinful  im- 
■werfections  ;  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
^oly  Spirit.  "But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
firn  the  dead  dwell  in  yoo,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the 
deau^hatl  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that 
dwellth  in  you ; "  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  "  because  of  his 
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Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  ytm."  Rom.  Tiii.  11.  "  We  are  the 
temple  of  God,"  are  to  be  "  clothed  upon  with  oar  house  from 
heaven,"  and  "  he  that  hath  wnw^Af  ns  for  the  self  eame  thing 
is  God,  who  also  hath  given  unto  ns  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit." 
If  the  body  is  kept  for  the  Lord,  the  Lord  will  be  for  the  body, 
and  will  raise  us  in  his  own  likeness.  Any  one  with  a  Con- 
cordance and  Greek  Testament  can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the 
justice  of  the  distinction  herein  set  forth. 


OUB  isdulS  tribes. 

No  race  has  ever  presented  a  greater  variety  in  its  charac- 
ter and  condition  than  the  present  Indian  popnlation  of  the 
United  States.  They  Ornish  examples  of  almost  every  grade 
of  wealth  and  want,  of  intelligence  and  degradation ;  from'  the 
rich  and  cultivated  Cherokee*  to  the  filthy  Digger  eating  the 
Termin  from  his  own  person,  and  with  apparently  little  but  the 
form  of  man  to  distinguish  him  from  the  brute.  There  is  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their  capabilities  and  wants,  modified, 
as  men's  views  must  be  by  contact,  cupidity  and  prejudice,  on. 
the  one  hand ;  and  enthusiasm,  benevolence  and  remoteness,, 
on  the  other.  Published  statements  relating  both  to  their  early 
and  present  condition  are  not  always  trustworthy,  and  are  som^ 
times  contradictory,  so  that  it  is  di£Bcult  to  come  to  a  definite 
opinion ;  or,  having  formed  one,  to  feet  sure  that  it  is  based' 
upon  reliable  data. 

It  seems  desirable  to  remove,  at  the  outset,  some  wrong  im- 
pressiong,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  discourage  benevolent 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  race. 

«  Han;  Chsrokea  In  Texu  uid  C&lironilK.  u  vsU  u  In  the  Indian  Tanitorj',  are 
HMD  of  wealth;  and  tbli  ii  aluotniB  or  the  Cboetaws  and  Chlckauiri,  &nd  of  Indiaiu 
InNtw  York  aod  Kaniw.  A  Bumbar  of  Indian*  from  dlffsrant  triba*  are  now  recaiv- 
ing  ■  libanil  edacatkin  in  the  Uoltad  SCatn,  aod  tam» 
bait  collsgsB. 
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It  is  generally  sapposed  that  the  number  noir  included  in 
the  various  tribes  represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  original 
population.  This  idea  has  arisen  from  exaggerated  estimfttes 
of  their  former  numbers,  and  from  the  generalization  of  facts 
peculiar  to  particular  tribes.  jCatlin  estimates  the  original  In- 
dian population  of  this  country  at  14,000,000."  A  writer  in 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  sets  their  number  at  one  fourth 
of  a  million.  Mr.  Schoolerafl  says  it  is  not  probable  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  number  of  souls  upon 
Indian  territory  bore  any  very  considerable  ratio  to  the  num- 
ber of  square  miles  of  country  which  they  occupied  in  the  way 
of- villages  and  hunting  gronnds.  He  elsewhere  reckons  the 
Indians  who  occupied  the  present  area  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  at  not  far  from  one  million,  and  thinks 
that  they  do  not  fall  short  of  half  that  number  now.f  This  re- 
duction, though  large,  is  not  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed ; 
nor  is  it  a  strong  indication,  when  compared  with  the  influences 
that  have  combined  to  produce  it,  that  the  mere  contact  of  civ- 
ilization must  be  fatal  to  the  race. 

"  We  are  convinced,"  says  a  writer  already  quoted,  "that  the 
Indian  is  a  man  of  the  woods ;  and  that,  like  the  animals  he 
lives  upon,  he  is  destined  to  disappear  before  the  advancing  tide 
of  civilization  which  falls  upon  him  like  a  blight,  because  it  sup- 
plies new  food  to  nourish  his  vices,  while  it  demands  intelligent 
and  moral  faculties,  in  which  he  is  deficient,  and  renders  use- 
less those  traits  which  are  prominent  in  his  character."     The 

•  The  mode  of  eabsistence,  the  raanEBrof  warfarB,  and  tha  political  wai  mcUl  CMi- 
ditioa  of  tbeM  tribes  at  that  time,  are  evidence  enougb  to  diiproTa  inc!)  egtimatea  ae 
Ihlt.  Tbe}'  were  divldetl  into  tmall  tribei  parp«tDal1;  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
these  wan  originating  mostly  in  blood  feuds  were  wars  of  eilerminatioQ  and  notof  ooq- 
queit.  Thus  "twoyoQD|;wiirriun,''  naja  Baooroft, "  fitim  the  heart  of  the  FIieMatioD*, 
ironld  oross  the  gtadee  of  PeDDtj1*aiila  and  the  Talleys  of  Western  Virginia,  aod  ileal 
vlttun  Che  monntain  faslnesses  of  the  Cherokeeg,  where,  hiding  io  the  clefts  of  the 
rooks,  and  chenging  their  places  of  concealment  till  provided  with  scalps  enongh  W 
astonish  their  village,  the;  would  bound  over  Cfae  ledges  and  hurry  home."  Ueiie 
voe  almost  their  only  igrlcullural  product,  and  this  was  raited  in  very  limited  quanti- 
ties; eiteusiTe  corn-fielils  would  have  beeo  derogatory  to  tha  skill  and  prowess  of  tha 
tribe.  The  area  needed  lo  supply  a  family  subaiiting  upon  game  could  not  have  been 
a  DUTow  one;  but,  ftccording  to  Catlin,  it  could  not  have  exceeded  seven  hnndred 
aores.  supposing  the  whole  cooDtry  to  have  been  permanently  occupied,  whioh  was 

t  There  were  by  actual  cen 
of  the  United  States.  This  ei 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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iact  that  the  Indian  thas  "  disappears  "  is  bejond  dispute,  but 
that  this  is  due  to  a  radical  incompatibility  betwe^  his  character 
and  the  clahns  of  civilization  remains  to  be  proved. 

A  trvtlj  GhrislJaD  civilization,  wherever  it  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Indian  race,  has  produced  the  opposite  result. 
The  Cberokees,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  favorable  instance, 
were  estimated  at  12,000  two  hundred  years  ago;  they  now  num- 
ber 20,000,  after  having  been  almost  decimated  by  their  forced 
removal  from  their  homes  in  1839.  They  sustain  a  reguhirly 
organized  government,  with  a  supreme  and  circuit  courts,  and 
a  well  regulated  system  of  public  schools.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Choctaws  and  several  other  tribes.  One  eighth,  of 
the  Choctaw  population  are  members  of  evangelical  churches. 
Gen.  Wady  Thompson,  on  visiting  the  Cherokees  some  years 
ago,  remained :  "  When  I  remember  what  the  Cherokees  were 
thirty  years  ago,  and  see  what  they  are  now  —  then  a  rude,  bar- 
barous and  profligate  people,  now  educated,  courteous  and  thor- 
oughly civilized —  it  seems  as  though  some  power  more  than 
human  had  accomplished  these  wonders."  Such  are  the  &cts 
concerning  large  Indian  communities  of  different  origins  ;  and 
the  names  of  Katherine  and  David  Brown,  Elias  Boudinot,  and 
many  others,  bear  precious  testimony  to  the  power  of  religious 
truth  to  develop,  even  in'  the  "  man  of  the  woods,"  the  rarest 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

Another  erroneous  impression  is,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
Indian  tribes  has  been  caused  by  reducing  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence. This  has  been  true  in  some  cases,  but  is  not  the 
general  feet.  The  Pawnees  have  suffered  severely  in  this  way 
since  the  opening  of  Califomian  emigration.  The  Indians  are 
naturally  migratory,  and  the  mere  act  of  retiring  before  the 
American  settlers  involved  no  real  injury  unless  it  should  lead 
to  collision  with  other  tribes.  But  we  are  assured  that  large 
portions  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  had  then 
but  a  small  aboriginal  population.  "Vermont,  the  northwest 
part  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  portion  of  New  Hampshire,  were 
solitudes.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  much  of  Michigan,  were  open  to 
Indian  emigration  ;  and  from  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and 
the  Wisconsin  to  the  Des  Moines,  Marquette  saw  neither  the 
iace  nor  the  footprint  of  man,  and  in  all  the  region  between  the 
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MissiBsippi  and  the  Atlantic,  from  the  montli  of  the  Ohio  Borth- 
ward,  there  were  scarcely  100,000  Indians."  *  It  was  not  the 
pnrpoae  of  the  early  aettlers,  at  least  in  \ew  England,  to  de- 
stroj  the  people  among  whom  they  had  found  a  home.  "On 
the  seal  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  stood  an  Indian  sending 
forth  the  Macedonian  cry,  '  Come  over  and  help  us.'  In 
1675  there  were  fourteen  settlemraits  of  '  praying  Indians,' 
with  twenty-four  congregations.  Twenty  years  later,  and  after 
the  bloody  wars  of  Philip,  there  were  thirty  churches,  soma  o( 
them  onder  the  care  of  native  pastors." 

The  fur-trade,  which  arose  with  the  colonies,  and  increased 
with  their  growth,  caused  the  Indian  to  retire  more  rapidly 
into  the  wilderness,  by  affording  a  strong  stimulus  and  better 
facilities  for  the  chase.  With  care  and  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  this  trade  might  have  become  the  source  of  a  c<»i>- 
fortable  and  somewhat  permanent  support,  and  proved  a  step- 
ping-stone toward  civilimtion  and  wealth.  It  was,  however,  a 
means  of  degradation  rather  than  advancement.  The  fur-trade 
was  followed  by  the  payment  of  annuites  in  exchange  fbr  lands. 
More  than  eighty  milUons  of  dollars  have  thus  been  paid  from 
the  United  States  treasury. 

Among  the  more  prominent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ele^ 
^tion  of  tlie  Indians  may  be  mentioned ;  (a)  the  "  Medicine- 
men," or  priests,  who,  while  the  tribe  remains  in  a  savage  state, 
possess  unbounded  influence.  These  men  are  shrewd  enough 
to  see  that  with  the  coming  of  enlightenment  their  power  and 
their  gain  are  gone,  and  therefore  they  oppose  to  the  uttermost 
whatever  has  a  tendency  in  that  direction.  It  is  probably  to 
this  that  we  are  mainly  to  ascribe  the  comparative  ill-success  of 
the  Mayhews,  and  Eliots,  and  Brainerds  of  an  earlier  day; 
and,  though  shorn  of  its  strength,  it  is  a  serions  embarrassment 
to  the  missionary  now. 

(&)  A  second  obstacle  is  found  in  their  characteristic  improv- 
idence and  indolence.  These  traits  are  manifested  at  every 
stage  of  their  history,  even  among  those  who  have  become  fully 
civilized.  They  may  be  seen  in  their  heedless  destruction  of 
game  so  soon  as   the  fui^trade  afibrded  them  the  means  of 
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squandering  the  avails  of  their  pelts.  The  same  spirit  leads  the 
Cherokeee  now  to  destroy  their  fish  by  poisoning  the  streams  for 
the  soke  of  the  few  which  can  be  secnred  as  they  float  to  the 
sarface ;  and  to  bom  up  miles  of  valuable  forage  and  mast  by 
setting  fire  to  the  woods  at  unseasonable  times,  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  wild  tnrkeys  or  a  deer.  The  progress  of  all  the  civilized 
tribes  has  been  retarded  by  their  preference  of  stock  raising  to 
agriculture.  Their  cattle  thrive,  with  but  little  care,  upon  the 
wild  grass,  until,  by  trampling  and  feeding,  they  cause  it  to 
give  place  to  bushes,  and  compel  their  owners  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  seek  a  more  favorable  locality.  Large  tract^of  fine 
pasturage  have  thus  been  turned  into  thickets.  Some  of  the 
New  York  tribes  were  injured  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  po^ 
session  of  pine  lands,  the  timber  of  which  was  eagerly  bought 
hj  their  white  neighbors,  the  proceeds  proving  a  temptation  to 
idleness  rather  than  a  spur  to  enterprise.  But  it  is  in  the  di»- 
posal  of  their  annuities  that  these  and  kindred  traits  are  most 
glaringly  exhibited.  Out  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars  only 
two  millions  have  been  retained  and  invested  in  public  funds. 
The  remainder  baa  been,  for  the  most  part,  worse  than  wasted. 
This  brings  us  to  the  third,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  great- 
eet  obstacle  to  the  salvation  of  the  Indian  race. 

(c)  The  corrupting  influence  of  unprincipled  white  Toen, 
Measures  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time  to  secure  to  the  ' 
tribes  the  real  benefits  of  their  annual  payments,  but  without 
success.  These  streams  from  the  treasury  have  been  systemati- 
cally sucked  up  by  a  set  of  vampires  who  disgrace  the  name  kiS 
man,  and  who,  by  means  of  thcar  superior  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  habits  of  the  tribe,  aided  by  bribery  and  corruption, 
can  thwart  the  best  efforts  of  the  government.*  There  is  no  time 
to  enter  at  large  into  this  part  of  the  subject.     The  per  capita 

•  Tha  UnKsd  StstM  KOTiTiiiiwDt  ha  wlaely  ncnivd  tlw  IdiIUbi  from  ^milu  dep- 

tetUdoiu  npoD  thsii  land,  b;  miklag  ths  reumtjoni  matlenable  b«?oud  Cba  fsmiliu 
of  the  tribs.  The  Cherokoos,  Chootswa,  Uid  Creaki  hold  ttaeli  landi  in  common; 
«a<di  oltiiaD  bavinf  s  right  to  ill  ha  cut  improre,  pmrldtd  he  doet  not  BDeroaoh  Dpoa 
hit  Daighbor,  tuA  proTided,  tiao,  ba  oouCiiiaa*  to  nwupj  it.  An  "  improTemeDt,"  if 
deccTted  for  two  jvjt,  baloogi  to  uiy  ciUxao  who  may  ehooae  to  take  pouesaios.  A 
inovaEaBiit  wii  made  bj  tbe  department  under  tha  li«t  mdmiDiatralicii  10  »et  uida  thb 
prOTlgkm,  e>d  to  taava  the  land  ran  off  into  aactions,  to  be  held  by  tbe  IndEaa  govern* 
meet,  and  bj  todivldnil  eitlieua,  like  tha  public  taodi  of  the  Unltad  Stataa.  No  step 
oonld  be  more  rolDoni  to  tha  intaieau  of  tliaae  tribe*. 
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payments  are  for  the  most  part  pledged  to  traders  before  they 
leave  the  treasury ;  and  the  Indians  are  not  only  plundered  by 
these  men,  but  grossly  demoralized.  "  During  the  last  thir^ 
years,"  says  a  United  States  report,  "  there  has  been  a  great 
&lling  off  ia  the  integrity,  industry  and  hospitality  of  the  In- 
dians, owing  to  the  &cility  with  which  they  obtain  the  means 
of  intoxication."  Change  of  location,  too,  baa  had  a  disastrous 
efiect  upon  sereral  tribes  who  were  advancing  in  civilization. 
The  three  principal  tribes  of  the  Indian  territory  are  &r  short 
of  the  position  they  would  probably  have  attained  could  they 
have  b«en  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  original  homes. 
But  great  as  were  the  evils  of  their  removal  in  the  destnicUon 
of  life  and  property,  and  in  crushing  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the 
moral  evils  were  &r  greater  and  more  permanent.  To  what 
has  been  said  of  "  traden  "  there  are  honorable  exceptions ;  but, 
as  a  claae,  they  are  worthy  successors  of  the  Indian  prophets. 
To  either  may  be  addressed,  with  entire  tmthiulness,  the  words 
of  the  apostle  to  Elymas,  "  O  iidl  of  all  subtilty  and  all  mischief^ 
thon  chUd  c^  the  devil,  thoa  enemy  of  all  righteousness."  Yet 
the  example  of  the  tribes  who  in  the  face  of  this  subtle  and  per- 
vading resistance  have  risen,  almost  within  a  single  generation 
from  barbarism  to  Christianity,  and  the  &ct  that  the  adversities 
of  two  hundred  and  fifly  years  have  reduced  the  race  to  no  less 
'  than  half  its  original  oamb«r,  enforce  upon  us  the  belief,  that 
there  is  is  the  Indian  a  vigorous  life,  and  Uiat  he,  as  well  as  the 
Saxon  or  the  Gaul,  is  susceptible  of  civilizalion  and  enli^teo- 
ment 

The  Indians  are  rapidly  approaching  die  most  momentous 
crius  in  their  history.  They  are  now  separated  into  two  classes, 
based  npon  their  adoption  or  rejection  of  labor  and  letters.  The 
former  are  colonized,  and  are  at  various  stages  of  progress.  The 
latter,  if  they  cling  to  their  old  customs,  are  destined  to  speedy 
extinction.  It  is  believed  that  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  yemn 
must  be  their  longest  lease  of  life.  Our  western  wilderness  is 
already  a  public  highway.  It  can  support  but  little  l<Higer  a 
race  of  hunters  ;  and  these  wandering  tribes  will  be  driven,  by 
starvation,  to  prey  npon  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  brethren 
and  of  the  whites.  They  will  be  changed  trom  hunters  into 
bandits,  and  this  will  sweep  them  to  swift  destruction.     Thdr 
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only  choice  is  civilization  or  extinction,  and  this  most  be  made 
at  once.  A  pastoral  life,  somewhat  nomadic  for  a  time,  but 
tending  towards  an  agricultural  one,  has  seemed  to  us  the  most 
congenial  and  feafiible  means  of  bringing  them  upon  a  fimting 
■with  their  more  proeperous  brethren. 

We  have  sought  to  show  that  the  extinction  of  the  Indian 
race  is  not,  ttom  the  nature  of  things,  an  inevitable  necessity. 
It  can  be  preserved.  It  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  a  faithM 
and  liberal  culture.  We  have  alluded  to  the  principal  obstacles 
to  be  encoontered :  a  natural  lore  of  barbarism,  the  influence 
of  their  priesUiood,  and  their  coadjutors  the  whiskey-selling 
whites,  and  their  characteristic  indolence  and  thriftlessness ; 
all  of  which  evils  have  been  aggravated  in  several  instances 
by  ill-advised  removals  ailer  the  colonizing  process  had  been 
successfully  b^un. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  these  evOs  ?  Attempts  to  civilize  by 
mere  intellectual  and  physical  culture  have  always  &iled. 
"  The  Mohawks  of  Upper  Canada  enjoyed  the  means  for  men- 
tal improvement  for  forty  years,  but  showed  no  disposition  to 
abandon  their  heathenish  practices ;  and  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors, in  view  of  the  results,  refused  to  receive  the  means  of 
education  from  the  whites."  Merely  intellectual  education 
gives  them  a  greater  power  and  susceptibility  to  evil.  There 
is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  sufficient  It  is  the  knowledge 
of  "Jesus  Christ  imd  him  crucified."  To  the  Christian  chnrch 
baa  this  work  been  most  plainly  commended  by  tbe  providence 
of  Crod.  No  power  but  that  of  vital  Christianity  can  cast  ont 
tbe  lying  spirit  of  the  Indian  priesthood.  No  other  influence 
can  break  up  that  indolence  and  apathy  irhicb  for  ages  have 
been  the  natural  reaction  from  the  scenes  of  intense  excitement 
of  which  they  are  so  pasaonatdy  fond,  or  restrain  the  latter  ten- 
dency which  is  tbe  secret  and  the  source  of  their  universal  love 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  Only  religions  teachers  can  successfully 
foil  the  wickedness  of  those  who  cherish  all  the  Indian's  native 
vices,  and  engraft  as  many  more  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
accursed  gains. 

The  missiouaiy  is  armed  with  tbe  same  weapons  which  the 
speculator  wields  against  the  investigations  of  the  government. 
He  knows  the  language  and  habits  of  the  tribe,  and  obtains, 
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hy  Christian  love,  an  infiaence  which  al)  the  shrewdneaa  of  sel- 
fishness can  never  attain.  He,  and  he  alone,  can  indnce  the 
Indians  to  exchange  the  temporaiy  convenience  of  a  per  capita 
payment  for  the  endnring  advantages  of  invested  funds,  and 
thus,  instead  of  wasting  thdr  means  in  whiskey  and  trinkets, 
make  these  a  permanent  fountain  of  light  and  knowledge. 
Could  the  church  have  ohtained  the  control  of  the  annuities 
some  thirty  years  ago,  not  literally,  but  throngh  her  influence 
upon  those  they  were  designed  to  benefit,  how  different  would 
be  the  present  prospects  of  the  Indian  race.  A  great  opportu- 
nity has  been  irrecoverably  lost,  or,  rather,  has  been  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  evil.  These  eighty  millions  which  might  have 
been  made  streams  of  life,  have  been  turned  into  the  channels 
of  death.  But  it  is  not  yet  entirely  too  late;  there  is  room  for 
abundant  and  glonous  results. 

We  have  said  little  of  the  wrongs  which  the  Indians  have 
Bu£Fered  at  our  hands.  An  entire  article  would  afibrd  but  nar- 
row limits  for  that  portion  of  the  subject.  Is  it  not  argument- 
enough  if  we  can  show  that  good  may  be  accomplished  ?  Have 
not  these  tribes,  as  the  descendants  of  the  original  owners  of 
our  soil,  as  by  birth  and  ancestry  the  dwellers  at  our  doors,  a 
claim  which  cannot  be  lighdy  forgotten  or  ignored  7 

Two  objections  are  to  be  met.  Why  perpetuate  an  inferior 
race  ?  Can  tiiey  form  a  profitable  element  in  Anglo-American 
civilization  ?  This,  though  seldom  stated  in  words,  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  formidable  objection  that  is  to  he  encountered. 
Does  it  need  an  answer  ?  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Scm,  that  whosoever  believetb  on  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  But  it  may  be 
said,  ought  not  the  church  to  aim  at  extensive  and  permanent 
results,  and  have  not  such  fields  as  Turkey,  China  and  India, 
stronger  claims  than  these  scattered  tribes  whose  places  will 
soon  be  filled  by  an  enterprising  Christian  community  ?  The 
command  is,  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  The  means 
of  the  red  man's  elevation  are  in  the  bands  of  the  American 
churches.  The  opportuni^  is  theirs  and  the  responsibili^  is 
theirs.  There  is  not  a  tribe,  however  advanced,  that  does  not 
need  their  fostering  care.  There  is  not  a  remnant,  however 
degraded,  but  is  worthy  of  tiieir  most  earnest  efforts.    The 
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American  Board,  in  the  Trork  wliich  it  has  recently  completed 
in  three  difTeieDt  tribes,  the  Choctaws,  Cherokees  and  the  Tus- 
caroras,  has  expended  less  than  the  present  ezpenses  of  our 
nation  for  a  single  day.  "  Withhold  not  good  &om  them  to 
whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it." 


ARTICLE  VI. 
THE  ENGLISH  WO&TAM  AT  HOME. 

If  yon  want  to  see  the  English  woman  yon  most  go  to  En^ 
land.  A  lion  in  his  native  forest  is  a  very  diSerent  aftair  from 
a  lion  travelling  in  foreign  lands,  or  sojourning  at  the  Regent'i 
Park,  or  the  Aqaarial  Gardens.  A  star  would  not  took  well 
anywhere  but  in  the  firmament,  and  a  cloud  taken  out  of 
heaven  is  a  cloud  no  longer.  No  man  has  seen  the  heavens 
who  has  not  seen  the  clouds  and  stara,  and  you  may  travel 
England  through,  rejoicing  every  day  in  its  green  fields,  and 
magnificent  trees,  and  sweetest  singing-birds  singing  almost  all 
the  year  round,  and  massive  arcbitecture,  and  beautiful  mins, 
and  all  the  manifold  indications  of  a  high  civilization  and  groat 
social  refinement ;  hot  yon  do  not  know  the  England  of  his- 
tory, and  romance,  and  poetry,  and  song,  till  you  have  been 
introduced  to  its  happy  homes,  and  been  made  glad  by  the 
sweet,  qniet,  soothing  presence  of  its  noble-hearted  women. 

We  ofifer  to  onr  readers  a  sketeh,  from  drawings  made  on 
the  spot,  of  the  English  woman  at  home,  faer  personal  attributes, 
social  relations,  and  peculiar  inSuence.  It  will  be  our  aim  to 
present  the  accidental  in  our  subject,  preserving  at  the  same 
time  what  is  universal  —  woman  as  she  is  in  England  to-day, 
the  daughter,  the  wife,  the  mother,  still  exhiUting  in  strong 
relief,  woman  as  she  is  everywhere.  When  RafFaelle  (as  the 
legend  hath  it)  saw  in  the  streets  of  Florence  the  wife  of  a 
peasant  whose  surprising  beauty  seemed  to  him  the  realization 
of  his  own  ideal  of  the  Madonna,  and,  in  bis  eager  haste  to 
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secure  a  face  he  had  never  Been  before,  sketched  it  on  the  spot 
npon  the  head  of  a  cask,  he  produced  a  picture  which  haa 
been  uniTersally  admired  ever  since,  not  because  he  painted  an 
Italian  woman,  but  because  he  painted  womcm- — put  upon  hia 
rude  panel  the  radiant  image  of  that  which  is  everywhere  the 
joy  of  man's  heart  and  the  light  of  his  home.  Yet  the  Italian 
is  there,  not  a  Jewess,  nor  a  Greek ;  and  our  portraiture  will 
be  expected  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  lineaments  of  an  English 
woman,  not  so  much  wherein  she  resembles,  as  wherein  she 
differs  from  woman  elsewhere,  and  especially  from  our  own  fair 
countrywomen. 

We  shall  not  deny  that  the  &me  which  England  has  had 
&om  time  immemorial  for  the  beauty  of  its  women  is  fiillj 
deserved.  Yet  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  stranger 
in  England  ia  usually  disappointed  at  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  beautiful  women  that  he  sees,  a  proportion  decidedly 
Bmaller  than  is  found  in  our  own  country.  The  Juliets  and 
Desdemonas  are  doubtless  there,  but  their  number  b  not  large. 
In  the  delightful  suburbs  of  London,  where  so  many  of  her 
merchants,  and  tradesmen,  and  professional  gentlemen  reside, 
such  as  Islington,  Clapham  or  Camberwell,  you  will  meet  every 
day,  when  it  does  not  rain,  throngs  of  stately  dames,  with  their 
blooming  daughters,  and  the  younger  children,  led,  or  carried, 
or  drawn  in  their  tiny  carriages  by  servant-maids,  taking  their 
usual  morning  walk.  Yon  will  not  &il  to  note  that  many  of 
them  are  what  are  called  in  England  fine  women  —  that  is 
to  say,  of  handsome  form,  broad  shoulders,  deep,  full  chest, 
good  bust,  and  remarkably  healthy  countenance,  dressed  in 
the  severest  taste,  and  of  easy,  graceful  carriage  ;  but  yon  will 
see  very  few  that  are  beautiful,  while  some  will  seem  to  you 
distressingly  plain.  So  also  in  Hyde  Park,  on  a  fine  summer 
afternoon,  when  the  glittering  and  almost  interminable  pro- 
cession of  nobility  and  gentry  is  rolling  by,  you  may  see,  every 
day,  creatures  as  transcendent  in  their  personal  charms  as  any 
whose  form  and  features  have  been  immortalized  by  the  pencil 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  or  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  but  their  compara- 
ative  number  is  very  small.  An  hour's  survey  of  the  gay  pasft- 
ers-by  in  that  brilliant  cavalcade  will  be  productive  fax  less  of 
admiration  than  (£  disappointment  —  disappointment,  not  more 
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of  previoos  expectatioDs  than  of  expectations  which  will  be  ex- 
cited on  the  spot.  As  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  half  a  score 
of  ladies  on  horseback  appi^acbing  at  a  distance,  each  attended 
hj  gallant  knight,  so  finelj  developed  are  their  forms,  so  grace- 
iiil  and  becoming  their  fUll  flowing  habits  and  plamed  riding- 
caps,  and  so  admirable  their  horsemanship  as  the^  dash  fear- 
lessly along  npon  their  mettlesome  steeds,  presenting  altogether 
a  veiy  splendid  and  stirring  picture,  that  you  will  be  expecting 
to  find  the  fair  equestrians,  as  they  come  near  enough  to  be 
seen,  all  as  enchanting  as  Juno  or  Psyche.  Instead  of  this, 
with  here  and  there  a  truly  magnificent  exception,  you  will  see 
Ibices  which  will  make  it  exceeding  pl»n  to  you  that  personal 
beauty  is  not  one  of  the  things  monopolized  by  the  British  ari»- 
tocracy. 

If  Rafiaelle  had  to  seek  his  ideal  Madonna  among  the  Eng- 
li^  women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  by  no  means  affirm 
that  she  would  be  found  to  be  either  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of 
a  peasant.  We  quite  as  little  believe  that  she  would  prove  to 
be  a  countess  or  a  duchess.  It  will  have  to  be  conceded,  we 
think,  that  a  lai^r  proportion  of  well-developed  forms  and 
handsome  iaces  is  fonnd  among  those  who  rank  not  only  below 
the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  but  below  the  middle  class  —  me- 
chanics, artisans,  and  laboring  people.  It  is  no  mere  conceit  of 
the  artist  that  some  of  the  most  exquisite  things  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  London  print-sellers  and  in  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  paintings  are  peasant  girls.  The  msdc  maiden,  in  her 
loose,  easy  attire,  presents  a  picture  of  unchecked,  harmonious 
development  much  more  nearly  resembling  the  approved  models 
of  Roman  and  Grecian  sculpture  than  the  proud  beauties  seen 
in  the  Regent  Street  or  Hyde  Park, 

We  remember  a  handsome  young  lord,  who  frequented  one 
of  the  most  charming  watering-places  in  England,  accompanied 
by  his  exceedingly  beautiful  wife.  He  had  first  seen  her  be- 
hind the  counter  of  a  Berlin-wool  shop,  and  was  so  enamored 
of  her  charms  of  form  and  feature  that  he  made  love  to  her  — ~ 
not  as  "  the  Lord  Burleigh  "  courted  "  the  village  maiden,"  biit 
in  his  own  proper  character — took  her  away  from  the  shop, 
had  her  educated,  and  then  made  her  his  wife  and  a  noble  lady. 
Among  the  feshionable  crowd  who  congregated  at  that  delight- 
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fo!  watering-place,  quite  as  much  for  vanitj  and  mutnal  admt 
ration  as  anything  else,  she  was  the  acknowledged  qneen  of 
beautj,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  Whether  she  was  tha 
daogfater  of  a  peasant  or  a  mechanic,  we  did  not  chance  to 
beer,  but  her  positi<m  in  the  shop  where  her  hosfaend  first  saw 
her  was  only  a  single  remove  &om  that  of  a  servant.  It  was  a 
position  to  which  an  intelligent  servant  might  easily  transfer 
herself.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  impossible  or  unlikely  that 
some  of  her  sisters  may  have  been  ladies'  maids  or  upper  naises 
in  gentlemen's  femilies. 

The  prevailing  differences  in  personal  appearance  between 
the  English  woman  and  the  Anglo-American  might  furnish  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiiy  for  the  etlinologist.  The  robuster 
fiume,  and  rounder  form,  and  larger  features,  and  ruddier  com- 
plexion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  not  more  conspicuous  than  her 
fairer  hair,  and  brow  so  slightly  marked,  and  soh  blue  eyes. 
Black  hair  and  eyes,  and  strongly-marked  brows,  are  seldom 
seen.  Her  hair  is  not  so  luxuriant,  nor  her  complexion  so 
delicate,  as  we  see  every  day  at  home.  As  a  ^rl,  she  is  less 
beautiful  than  ours,  and  instances  of  beauty  of  countenance  are 
&r  less  numerous  than  with  us. 

The  dresa  of  the  English  woman  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
Whether  in  town  or  country,  in  the  fiuhionable  promenades  of 
London,  or  in  the  Sabbath  congregation  of  a  &shionable  liOn- 
don  church,  you  are  struck  with  the  more  quiet  and  sober  char- 
acter of  female  attire  as  compared  with  New  York  or  Boston. 
There  is,  in  particular,  much  less  of  brilliant  colora.  Loudon 
^vea  law  to  the  country  in  this  matter,  as  in  most  things  con- 
ventional, and  the  fogs,  and  smoke,  and  dreariness  of  the  Great 
Metropolis  have  doubtless  some  considerable  influence  in  form- 
ing the  prevailing  taste  in  a  case  of  so  much  unportance.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  thing.  The  predominant  idea  of  an  Eng- 
lisbman,  in  all  matters  whatsoever,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is 
bis  own  dear  comfort.  There  are  few  things  which  exhibit  this 
national  temper  in  stronger  relief,  or  with  more  good  sense  and 
gracefulness,  than  the  attire  of  their  women.  We  believe  that 
everybody  who  has  visited  England  will  agree  with  us  that  this 
contributes  greatly  to  the  good  appearance  of  English  women. 
A  woman  uncomfortably  dressed  is  not  as  attractive  as  she 
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might  be.  For  s  whole  nadoa  of  women  to  have  learned  that 
taste  and  elagance  in  drena  may  be  combined  with  Inxorious 
comfort,  is  aurely  aomething  in  its  bearing  on  various  human 
interests  of  paramount  importance.  We  would  like  to  say  to 
all  our  ttat  conBdywomcai  that  the  women  of  England  have 
done  this,  and  are  demonstrating  it.  The  thing  with  which 
we  remember  to  hare  been  impressed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  acquaintance  with  English  women,  was  a  beautiftil 
adaptation  in  their  dress  to  climate,  weather,  circumstances. 
Abroad,  as  they  are,  on  the  cold,  damp,  chilling  days  of  which 
England  has  so  many,  there  is  notlung  in  their  appearance  to 
awaken  yonr  apprehensions,  whether  iur  their  comfort  or  their 
health  ~no  thin  shoes,  or  gossamer  dresses,  or  pitiiul  apologies 
for  cloaks,  making  you  think  of  shivering  limbs,  and  cold,  damp 
feet,  and  coughs,  and  consumption.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  habits  of  the  women  of  England  in  the  matter  of  dress 
bave  very  much  to  do  with  the  appearance  of  full  joyous  health 
which  they  everywhere  exhibit  —  in  the  city  hardly  less  than 
in  the  country.  Yon  would  think  it  expressly  contrived  to  be 
a  defence  against  chills  and  damps  and  discomfort ;  and  to 
keep  "up  the  cheerful  glow  of  the  heart  and  the  warm,  sunny 
smile  of  the  countenance.  How  many  of  our  beautifiil  and 
accomplished  girls  have  gone  to  their  graves  too  soon,  and  how 
many  more  will  go,  from  a  disregard,  as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked, 
of  the  laws  of  health  in  dress,  it  is  sad  to  renumber.  The  sacri- 
fices offered  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess  of  fiishion  in  every  dvil- 
wed  and  ^lUghtened  age  and  country  have  been  very  many  and 
precioos,  and  the  future  will  he  substantially  as  the  past  in  this 
respect.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  make  a  note  of  certain  signs 
of  improvement  among  ourselves.  Thick  boots  for  a  duchess 
is  an  old  ^shion  in  London  and  Paris ;  hut  having  observed, 
now  for  some  time  past,  that  there  is  no  more  elegant  ladies' 
boot  at  Moseley's,  in  Summer  Street,  than  that  which  has  a 
sole  as  thick  as  the  Boston  Review,  and  eq>ecially  having  ob- 
served that  the  ladies  of  Beacon  Street  purchase  those  boots  and 
wear  them  as  no  inappropriate  part  of  an  elegant  outfit  in  thcor 
promenades  on  the  Common,  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  the 
number  of  young  women  who  will  lose  their  bloom  and  go  to 
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an  early  grave  during  the  next  fifty  years  in  New  England, 
will  be  iar  less  than  it  has  been  in  the  half  centory  past. 

The  morning  dress  of  an  English  woman  is  a  thing  qniie  by 
itself  being  pecnliarly  plain  and  simple,  both  in  fabric  and  style. 
This  is  by  no  means  lud  aside,  if  she  has  occasion  to  appear 
early  abroad.  She  ireateg  for  dinner.  Hence  the  same  lady 
appears  in  the  streets  or  parks  of  London  at  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  quite  another  costume  than  that  which  she  wore  when  yon 
saw  her  at  ten  to  twelve.  Moreover,  she  never  appears  in  full 
dresB  in  the  street,  or  at  chnrcb.  That  is  reserved  in  all  well- 
bred  society  for  the  drawing-room.  Ton  never  see  a  la^  in 
the  streets  of  London,  or  at  church,  in  white  kid  gloves,  aniess 
it  is  a  bride  or  one  of  a  bridal  party.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
such  reserve  b  in  harmony  with  a  severe  taste.  If  a  black- 
smith chooses  to  exhibit  a  white  lawn  pocket-handkerchief  at 
chnrch,  be  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  for  a  blacksmith  in  the 
house  of  Qod  is  as  good  as  a  duke ;  but  when  an  English  lord, 
addressing  a  popular  audience  in  Exeter  Hall,  exhibits  a  colored 
silk,  as  we  remember  to  have  seen,  it  is  oat  of  no  lack  of  respect 
for  his  democratic  aoditors,  but  umply  his  sense  of  propriety, 
with  no  more  thought  about  it  than  a  blacksmith  has  when  he 
puts  on  his  leather  apron  to  shoe  a  horse.  We  think  it  will 
be  no  ngn  that  civilization  is  going  backward  in  our  Christian 
country,  when  there  shall  be  a  little  more  of  discrimination  and 
reserve  in  the  matter  of  drees.  We  fear  that  such  exhibitions 
of  rich  and  expensive  clothing  and  heaped-up  finery  as  are  so 
common  in  all  places  and  in  all  drcumstancea  among  ourselves 
—  on  Sabbath-days  and  week-days,  at  chnrcb  and  in  the  streets 
and  parks,  at  &shionable  watering-places  and  on  bshionable 
mountEuns  —  can  hardly  escape  the  verdict  of  vnlgatity. 

We  must  speak  of  the  marvels  accomplished  by  the  English 
woman  at  home  in  daily  out-door  exercise.  The  thing  is  done 
mainly  by  walking,  a  habit  of  universal  prevalence  among  all 
cUsses,  from  the  Qneen  herself—  who,  till  overtaken  by  that 
great  bereavement  and  calami^,  was  accustomed  to  walk  many 
miles  in  the  course  of  the  year  —  down  to  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  keep  a  servant.  The  wives  of  mechanics  and  peasants 
even,  influenced  by  the  general  example,  or,  more  likely,  by 
thfflr  own  love  of  the  open  air  and  the  song  of  the  lark,  will 
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frequently  manage  to  take  all  their  children,  and,  locking  np 
th^  cottages,  will  rumble  tbrou^  green  lanes,  and  return 
home  with  tlie  children  all  laden  with  wild  flowen.  With 
all  abore  this  class  the  daily  walk  for  fresh  air  and  exercise  is 
■  almost  as  regnUr  as  breakfest  and  dinner.  Domestic  arrange- 
mente  are  fiivorable  to  such  a  habit.  No  Englishwoman  thinks 
of  keeping  house  without  one  servant  at  least,  if  her  own  coih 
dition  before  marriage  was  abore  that  of  a  servant.  EngUuid 
is  not  quite  the  paradise  which  our  sorely-afflicted  housewives 
dream  of  in  relation  to  servants.  Yet  no  one  would  be  connd- 
ered  worthy  the  name  of  servant  who  could  not  prepare  dinner 
in  passable  shape,  leaving  her  mistress  at  liber^  for  other  avo- 
cations. 

We  will  hope  in  time  to  have  good  servants,  but  the  women 
of  England  are  blessed  with  one  preeminent  advantage  as  r^ 
gards  exercise  out  of  doors  which  to  ns  must  be  dways  wanting, 
and  that  is  the  character  of  their  climate.  Say  as  mach  as  yon 
will  against  the  English  climate,  it  could  haj^y  be  better  for 
walking,  and  tliat  is  something,  all  must  admit.  There  is  noth- 
ing comparatively  of  summer  heat  or  winter  cold.  Eighty  in 
the  shade  is  reckoned  a  very  warm  day,  in  ordinary  seasons. 
You  will  remember  such  a  day  a  good  while.  The  nights  are 
fow  in  which  a  blanket  is  not  required  for  comfort.  As  to 
winter,  England  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  anything  to  which  we 
should  accord  the  name.  Snow  is  a  rarity,  and  seldom  remains 
on  the  ground  for  two  days  together.  The  ice  in  the  London 
parks  is  so  thin  at  best,  that  the  skaters  are  constantly  breaking 
through  and  being  taken  out  half  dead.  Grardening  operations 
are  suspended  only  for  a  very  short  time,  if  at  all.  Cabbages 
are  left  in  the  garden  through  the  winter,  and  taken  as  they  are 
wanted.  The  crocus  and  anemone^  ranunculus  and  polyanthus, 
are  out  in  all  their  beauty  in  January,  and  peas  are  up  and 
potatoes  pUnted  by  the  middle  of  February.  Mud  is  but  little 
known,  because  there  are  excellent  gravel  adewalks  all  over 
England.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  women  of  England 
from  walking,  then,  if  they  want  to,  on  almoet  any  day  from 
New  Year's  to  Christmas  ?  It  is  true  they  have  gloomy  clouds, 
and  damp  chilly  winds,  and  rain  in  abundance,  but  these  are 
hardly  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.     Equipped  from  head  to 
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foot  according  to  the  weather  they  aaXlj  forth  in  almost  all 
weathers,  and  in  almoit  aU  cireuntataneea.  The  jonng  wife 
sever  shuts  herself  up  at  home,  or  stays  away  from  church  ai 
long  as  she  is  well  enou^  to  go  ahnwd. 

A  deeply  interesting  illnstntion  of  the  good  healdi  of  E^|^  , 
lish  women  is  the  feet  that  deaths  among  young  wives  and 
mothers  are  comparatively  very  inireqnent.  Such  cases  are  far 
more  nnmeroos  among  onrselves.  We  remember  to  have  seen 
an  English  lady  amazed  and  appalled  in  wandering  over  a  New 
England  cemetery  and  reading  on  the  head-etonee  the  many 
inscriptions  which  tell  this  exceedingly  sad  and  moamAil  tale. 
To  her  it  seemed  as  if  some  fiital  pestilence  most  have  visited 
that  particokr  locality.  Yet  it  was  simply  the  tale  which  tdl 
<mr  places  oC  burial  tell,  and  to  which  no  one  unong  ns  takes 
heed.  An  Englishman  who  shoald  have  committed  his  third 
wife  to  the  grave  at  forty  years  of  age,  wonld  be  regarded  with 
feelings  approaching  to  superstition,  and  another  woman  woold 
hesitate  to  assnme  the  thrice  vacant  place.  We  knew  one  snoh 
case,  and  only  one,  in  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 

An  English  woman  is  a  pedestrian  almost  irom  her  birth, 
being  taken  out  for  an  airing  when  she  is  scarcely  a  week  old, 
passing  several  hours  of  every  fine  day  out  of  doors  during  the 
first  year  of  her  existence,  and  walking  thousands  of  miles  bfr- 
fore  she  has  nambered  her  teens.  Would  it  not  be  strange  if 
she  had  not  a  full  form,  and  a  rosy  cheek,  and  a  merry,  langh- 
jng  eye  ?  An  English  girl  who  would  not  rejoice  in  a  walk  of 
four  or  five  miles  would  be  thought  a  poor  feeble  thing. 

There  are  some  other  things,  however,  which  have  not  a 
little  to  do  with  the  proverbially  ruddy  complexion  and  fine 
health  of  the  English  girl.  One  of  these  is  the  air  she  breathes 
daring  the  winter  months,  or  the  months  in  which  fire  is  neces- 
sary— being  of  a  temperature  at  least  ten  degrees  lower  than  is 
usual  with  us.  The  temperature  directed  by  the  English  physi- 
cian for  a  child  sick  with  the  measles  is  sixty  degrees.  Some  of 
bur  readers  will  remember  the  surprise  tbey  folt  when  visiting 
at  the  house  of  an  English  family,  on  happening  to  be  the  first 
to  come  down  in  the  morning  after  the  servant  had  put  the  sit- 
ting-room in  order,  to  find  a  fine  blazing  fire  in  the  grate  and 
the  door  set  wide  open  with  a  weight  of  metal,  covered  wi^ 
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doth,  placed  against  it  to  keep  it  open,  for  ventilation,  and  very 
likely  an  open  window  as  well.  Englishmen  have  great  ftitJi 
in  pnre  cool  air,  and  their  &ith  saves  their  children. 

The  subject  of  tUet  is  lar  better  understood  generally  in 
England  than  with  na,  and  much  more  car^dllj  attended  to. 
Children  are  not  fed  on  pastry,  and  rich  cake,  and  confectini- 
ery,  nor  yet  on  soda  luscnita  or  new  bread  in  any  shape,  nor  on 
pork  and  veal  and  salted  meats.  The  ntmoet  care  is  exercised 
to  prevent  their  eating  unripe  Iruits.  There  are  very  few  intel- 
ligent English  mothers  who  do  not  know  that  all  these  things 
are  parUcularly  injurioas  to  a  scrofulous  child.  Fresh  mutton 
and  beef,  stale  bread,  milk,  plain  pudding,  and  ripe  fruits,  make 
up  the  bill  of  fiire  of  English  children,  without  tea  or  coSee 
or  pickles  or  condiments.  Moreover  they  pye  no  fiubionable 
partiefl,  go  to  bed  early,  and  are  not  supposed  to  know  more 
than  th^  fathers  and  mothers.  All  these  rules  are  most  strictly 
observed  among  the  more  cultivated  and  hi^er  classes,  and  pei> 
haps  nowhere  else  so  s^ctly  as  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility. 

'Hie  education  of  English  girls  is  conducted  entirely  apart 
firom  that  of  the  boys.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  Eng- 
lish sense  of  propriety  and  expediency,  a  feeling  as  deep  as  it  is 
universal.  Even  in  the  charity  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  you  ahnost  never  find  boys  and  girls  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  school-room.  Although  most  of  them  are 
under  twelve  years  of  age  a  master  is  employed  fer  the  boys 
and  a  mistress  for  the  ^rls,  in  school-rooms  ^itirely  distinct, 
and  with  separate  play-grounds  —  that  is  to  say,  groimds  sepa^ 
rated  by  a  brick  wall  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Such  a  mingling 
of  the  sexes  as  is  seen  in  our  New  England  academies  and  hi{^ 
schools  would  be  regarded  in  En^and  with  utter  dismay.  No 
prudent  &tha  and  mother  would  send  th^  daughters  to  such 
a  school.  Is  it  absolutely  certidu  that  we  have  d«nonstrated 
our  method  to  be  best  on  the  whole  ?  We  think  some  of  oar 
readers  will  agree  with  us  that  this  question  is  worth  consider^ 
ing,  to  say  the  least.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  time 
is  not  very  &r  off  when  it  will  have  to  be  considered.  So  de^ 
cided  and  strong  is  the  English  feeling  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
that  a  pastor  finds  it  necessary  to  have  two  distinct  Bible  classes 
on  different  evoiings  of  the  week  for  the  yotmg  people  of  his 
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congregation.  In  the  Sabbath-school  they  are  aasociated,  when, 
for  once,  boys  and  girls  are  tanght  tt^ther.  The  arrange 
ments  and  regulations  of  the  high  schools  for  young  ladies  ara 
all  ID  strictest  accordance  with  the  same  sentiment.  They  could 
hardly  be  more  so  in  a  nnnnery.  The  young  missee  are  under 
the  constant  watch  and  supervision  of  their  teacbera.  They 
never  walk  out  without  them,  and  a  call  irom  a  young  gentle- 
man would  not  be  permitted  under  any  circumstances.  There 
is  a  sererer  standard  of  manners  as  you  go  farther  south,  as 
there  is  more  of  refinement  and  palish.  There  is  almost  as 
much  difference  in  the  manners  and  social  habits  of  Yorkshire 
or  Lancashire  and  Devonshire,  aa  there  is  in  their  dialect. 
What  the  north  lacks  in  softness  of  manners  it  makes  up  in 
rough  strength  and  enterprise. 

The  course  of  studies  for  English  girls  is  less  extended  than 
with  us,  and  less  severe.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  otherwise 
when  most  young  ladies  "  finish "  their  education  at  about 
sixteen,  and  many  as  early  as  fourteen  ?  Mental  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  Latin,  are  seldom  included  in  the  completed 
course  ;  while  music,  drawing,  and  modem  hinguages  receive  a 
large  share  of  attention,  and  are  frequently  cultivated  at  home 
for  several  years  after  a  young  lady  has  left  school,  under  the 
direction  of  masters  who  come  to  the  house.  Of  course  it  will 
sometimes  happen  that  a  confiding  and  foolish  miss  runs  away 
with  her  music  master,  or  her  teacher  in  French  or  Italian,  in 
spite  of  Mamma's  utmost  vigilance,  or,  quite  as  likely,  for  the 
lack  of  it.  London  is  very  &monB  for  its  ladies'  boarding 
schools,  the  terms  in  many  instances  being  as  high  as  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  exclusive  of  extras.  Kensington  has  been 
called  the  "  female  Oxford,"  &om  the  large  number  of  its  ladies* 
schools  of  a  high  order.  There  is  one  thing  in  these  girls'  schools 
which  does  not  impress  yon  pleasantly.  They  have  no  play- 
^x)unds  where  the  girls  can  enjoy  Aill,  romping  exercise,  and 
th^  strive  to  make  up  for  this  by  a  stately  march  at  the  same 
hour  each  day,  two  abreast,  headed  by  their  teachers,  like  a 
walking  tiineral.  Still  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  their  health 
is  preserved  unimpaired.  None  of  them  look  pale  and  sickly, 
and  you  will  search  in  vain  for  a  young  lady  whose  nervous  sys- 
tem has  been  roioed  by  the  too  severe  tasking  of  her  powers  at 
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school.  The  English  have  a  notion  that  taiy  amoimt  of  mental 
accomplishments  ia  purchased  at  &r  too  dear  a  price  for  their 
giris  if  at  the  expense  of  health. 

It  would  he  a  great  mistake  to  nippose  that  hecanse  an  Eng> 
lish  ^rl  leaves  school  at  an  early  i^  there  is  any  undue  haate 
in  making  a  woman  of  her.  The  exact  contrary  of  this  is  verf 
strikingly  true,  and  it  is  a  circumBtance  which  adds  not  a  little 
to  her  interesting  appearance.  Just  as  long  as  she  ia  a  girl, 
she  is  dressed  like  a  girl,  and  treated  like  a  ^rl,  and  taught  to 
think  hereelf  a  girl,  and  to  be  a  girl  in  manners.  This  habit  is 
strongly  marked  and  universal  among  all  classes.  The  daugh- 
ters of  noblemen  are  entirely  secluded  from  company,  remain- 
ing with  the  govemesa  when  strangers  are  at  the  house,  till  they 
are  eighteen  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  best  qualities  in  the  character  of  an  intelligent 
and  accomplished  English  woman  has  appeared  to  us  to  be 
tiraceable  to  this  circumstance,  and  that  is  her  transparent  sim- 
plicity and  trathfiilnees  of  manners.  She  seems  what  she  is. 
There  is  no  straining  after  individnality,  or  smartness.  Yon 
will  rather  have  the  impression  of  strength  not  pat  forth,  just 
as,  in  the  habitually  soft  and  quiet  tones  of  her  voice  there  is  an 
indication,  many  times,  of  a  suppressed  energy  which  lends  a 
peculiar  charm  to  her  conversation.  Yet  it  would  be  a  hasty 
conclusion  from  the  prevailing  softnees  and  repose  of  manners 
which  characterize  the  English  woman,  to  imagine  that  she  is 
particularly  lacking  in  individually.  The  vary  lowest  form  of 
this  attribate  is  that  which  shows  itself  in  startling  pecaliarities 
of  tone  and  manner ;  while  that  which  alone  ia  worthy  of  the 
name — individuality  of  thoo^t,  taste,  and  tealing — will  not  be 
easily  sn^^ressed  )^  any  act  of  oniformily  as  regards  the  d^ree 
of  vocal  strength  which  a  woman  shall  put  forth  in  ordinary 
conversaticHi.  We  remember,  when  in  Collie,  that  our  pro- 
fessor of  elocution  was  wont  to  propound  as  one  of  the  canons 
of  good  conversation,  always  to  speak  as  load  as  the  rules  of 
politeness  will  permit.  In  England,  the  universally  received 
canon  is  to  use  as  low  a  tone  as  is  consistent  with  being  easily 
heard.  This  is  the  style  of  oonversation  which  the  well-bred 
English  woman  cultivates,  and  with  admirable  snccess.  Her 
voice  is  never  loud,  hanb,  nor  ringiog ;  bnt  soft,  clear,  and 
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rich.  Ton  will  be  strnck  with  something  very  hke  the  same 
qoali^  in  the  prevailing  character  of  English  oratory.  An 
English  orator  is  not  a  noisy  speaker.  He  has  evidently  cnl- 
tivated  the  deeper,  richer  tones  of  his  vmoe.  He  haa  ftilneas 
and  strength  withont  harshness.  O'Connell  had  this  quality  in 
preeminent  degree,  and  charmed  his  audience  like  a  minstrel. 
Brongham  has  it,  and  astonishes  you  by  the  display  of  vocal 
powers,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  deisde  whether  they  are  more 
reouurkable  for  their  vast  compass,  or  their  musical  sweetness. 

Assuredly  it  is  no  disparagemoit  of  an  English  woman  to 
say  that  she  appears  in  her  highest  gloiy  as  the  presiding  genius 
of  a  happy,  joyoos  home.  We  will  not  affirm,  for  we  shonld 
be  most  unwilling  to  admit,  that  to  her  above  dl  others  belongs 
the  distinction  of  having  demonstrated  how  much  of  deep  and 
holy  meaning  that  little  word  home  can  be  made  to  comprise. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  it  is  the  wife  and  mother 
whose  image  and  superscription  the  homes  of  every  coontiy 
mainly  bear.  It  will  not  be  ^cpected  that  we  should  dwell  on 
90  fitmiliar  a  tc^ic  as  the  pecnliar  charms  of  an  English  home, 
or  attempt  the  minute  description  of  that  whose  peculiar  attrac- 
tions no  description  can  reveal  to  a  stranger,  any  more  than  a 
traveller  can  bring  back  with  him  the  fragrance  of  an  orange 
grove,  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  The  traveller  talks  about 
orange  groves  and  singing  birds  nevertheless,  and  we  can  have 
but  a  veiy  imperfect  idea  c^  the  trae  social  position  and  influ- 
ence of  woman  in  England,  until  we  have  caught  some  glimpses 
of  her  at  her  own  fir^de. 

It  is  a  marked  feature  c^  social  life  in  EngUnd,  and  certainly 
one  of  its  especial  charms,  that  mothers  and  daughters  are  so 
uniformly  seen  together  at  their  own  borne.  Not  only  is  the 
mother  die  first  lady  to  whom  yon  are  introduced  at  the  house 
where  you  visit,  but  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  throngfaout ;  not 
only  does  she  preside  at  the  dinner-table,  but  in  the  evening 
par^  she  sits  as  queen.  Whatever  may  be  your  first  impres- 
sions of  such  an  arrangement,  if  it  happens  that  your  sympathies 
are  with  the  younger  ladies,  you  will  very  soon  come  to  think 
that  the  motiier's  absence  would  he  sincerely  r^retted  by  the 
daughters.  As  a  picture,  all  must  admit  the  arrangement  to  be 
perfect.    The  jxwtly  form  and  matronly  di^^  of  the  mother 
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are  an  ezqaisite  foil  to  the  yonthfiil  beauty  and  maiden  coy<- 
ness  of  the  daughters.  And  you  will  find  nothing  to  mar,  Imt 
eyerything  to  enhance  the  interatt  of  the  pictnrc.  The  mother's 
preoence  never  seema  to  operate  aa  an  nnweicome  restraint. 
Between  her  and  the  danghtera  you  will  not  &il  to  mark  the 
most  jt^ooB,  playM,  loving  freedom,  witliont  the  aacrifioe  of  a 
tittle  of  parental  dignity  and  andioii^  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
aweet  and  graceful  filial  dnl^  on  the  other.  It  amy  be  said  of 
English  families  generally  that  these  two  things  are  eminently 
characteristic,  to  wit,  anifbnn  parental  authority,  and  the  most 
cbarming  freedom  of  intercourse  between  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Yon  cannot  visit  an  En^ish  &mily  in  a  fiuniliar  way  without 
discovering  what  will  possibly  snrprise  you,  that  a  deep  dis- 
like of  cerranony  and  state  ia  a  very  marked  characteristic  ai  an 
English  woman.  This  feeling  is  strmgeat  among  those  higfaed; 
m  rank,  and  has  been  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
Queen  herself  from  her  very  girlhood.  Now  that  she  is  a  lone 
widow  so  prematurely,  and  her  children  are  growing  to  the 
statare  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  leaving  t^eir  home 
forever,  bow  delightful  to  recall  the  sweet  pictures  of  her  eariy 
married  life,  when  she  so  much  loved  to  saunter,  with  her  noble 
and  good  husband,  over  the  beach  near  their  beauttjul  bouse  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  aod  to  watch  thoee  then  little  children  ft> 
Hiey  amused  themselves  with  trying  to  find  two  pebbles  of  the 
same  shape,  or  dug  wells  in  the  sand  with  their  tiny  wooden 
spades.  Waii  she  not  a  great  deal  happier  amid  those  sweet 
domestic  scenes  than  whan  surrounded  by  glittering  nobilit7  on 
grand  state  occasions  ? 

This  simplicity  of  taata  is  a  charactwistic  of  the  E^i^ish 
woman.  Although  ceronony  is  one  pf  the  most  cherished 
of  bar  honsehold  gods,  idie  escapes  frixn  his  authority  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent  consistent  with  retaining  him  at  all. 
Every  &mily  must  have  its  state  occasioDS,  but  she  is  evi- 
dently a  great  deal  happier  in  the  social  intercourse  which  has 
more  of  the  quiet  every-day  character  in  it.  On  no  account 
must  a  day  pass  without  her  appearing  richly  dressed  ;  bnt  she 
will  not  dress  till  dinner,  which  is  usually  when  tJie  day  is  con- 
siderably more  than  half  gone.    And  all  the  ordinary  arrange- 
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menta  of  her  hoiueliold  muiifest  s  predominating  regard  for 
^mplicity  and  not  for  state,  for  comfort  rather  than  for  show. 
The  hoose  in  which  she  iives  may  be  verj  antiqae,  with  the  old 
and  cariously  carred  timbers  which  bear  up  the  not  very  lofty 
c^ling  faily  exposed  ;  hot  it  will  have  every  conceivable  con- 
venience, even  to  Inxnry,  with  a  delightfal  flower-garden  in  the 
fear.  The  furniture  may  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  half 
a  century;  it  is  all  the  better  for  that.  Every  article  has  to 
her  the  foce  of  a  tried  and  trusty  friend.  She  would  not  ex- 
change that  cumbrous  old  arm-chair  in  which  her  grandfiither 
used  to  sit  ^  whose  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall  —  for  tiie  most 
ele^nt  modem  chair  which  London  could  produce. 

Can  It  be  aecessary  to  add  to  what  we  have  said  that  the 
English  woman  dearly  loves  her  home  ?  It  is  the  goodly  heri- 
tage of  which  she  dreamed  in  her  happy  ^rlhood,  the  crown  of 
her  hopes,  the  realm  where  she  reigns,  the  dtadel  of  her  pride, 
the  paradise  of  her  joys,  the  resting-place  of  her  heart.  For 
every  one  of  its  peculiar  responsibilities  and  duties  all  her  pre- 
vious training  has  tended  to  prepare  her,  and  there  is  no  one  of 
them  from  which  her  brave  and  loving  woman's  heart  seeks  re- 
lease. To  fill  it  with  substantial  comforts  is  the  patient  labor  of 
her  daily  thought ;  to  make  it  a  serene  and  quiet  harbor  from  a 
world  1^  restlessness  and  storms  is  her  holy  ambition ;  while  her 
hand  never  grows  weary  in  ministering  to  the  satbfaction  of 
those  who  sit  by  its  hearthstone,  or  contriving  some  new  and 
sweet  embellishment  for  its  pleasant  chambers. 

Of  the  butterfly  tribe  —  the  gay,  selfish,  heartless  devotees  of 
foshion,  lovers  of  pleasure,  oblivions  of  all  woman's  noblest  pre- 
rogatives —  we  shall  not  speak ;  nor  yet  of  the  Jezabels  and 
Xantippes,  though  they  are  all  there.  Oar  picture,  however, 
when  finished  (and  for  this  we  must  ask  the  patience  of  our 
readers)  will  exhibit,  with  still  other  soft  and  pleasant  lights, 
some  deep  shades. 
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ARTICLE  vn.; 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Le<Hwe$  on  the  Scimce  of  Language,  deUvered  at  the  Royal 
hwtiUdvm  of  Great  BrUam,  m  April,  May,  and  June,  1861. 
Bf  Max  Muixbk,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  All  Sonls  College,  Ox- 
ford :  Correspoadiog  Member  of  the  Impeiial  Institute  of 
France.  From  the  Secood  London  Edition,  revised.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner,  124  Grand  Street.  1862.  pp.416. 
12mo. 

It  is  well  known  that  efibrts  were  made  for  centnries  to 
ascertain  the  language  spoken  by  oar  first  parents. 

Many  supposed,  and  labored  hard  to  prove,  that  the  frag- 
ments of  that  language  are  scattered  among  the  different  na^ 
tions  and  tribes  aS  the  earth,  and  that  these  fragments  need 
only  to  be  culled  ont  and  united  to  constitute  anew  the  pure 
vernacular  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Others  went  so  far  as  to  claim 
this  honor  for  a  particular  language,  and  could  we  suppose  that 
that  ancient  couple  used  all  the  languages  proved  on  them  they 
most  have  been  great  lingniats  indeed.  According  to  some, 
they  spoke  the  Celtic,  others  urged  the  Chinee,  and  yet  others 
the  Biscayan,  while  Goropius  Becanus  was  sure  that  our  erring 
mother  was  accustomed  to  address  her  husband  in  the  dulcet 
tones  of  Low  Dutch.  But  the  Hebrew  had  the  most  numerous 
and  2iealons  defenders  as  the  language  of  Paradise. 

The  efforts  to  ascertain  this  original  speech  of  the  human 
£unily  were  made  as  early  as  the  days  of  Josephus,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  honored  hj  the  labors  of  some  of  the  best  scholars  of 
Europe. 

Of  the  futility  of  all  such  efforts  the  partisans  of  the  Hebrew, 
the  most  popular  candidate,  furnished,  at  length,  foil  proof. 
Their  philolo^cal  labors  showed  that  all  the  words  common  to 
the  great  classes  of  languages  in  Europe  and  Asia  must  have 
had  a  common  origin,  while  a  comparison  of  these  words  showed 
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that  the  origin  lay  far  back  of  the  migration  to  Egypt  of  those 
seventy  souls,  the  germ  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

Like  so  many  other  questions  of  the  schoolmen,  this  is  now 
an  abandoned  one,  bnt  the  Ubora  to  solve  it  were  i£  vast  im- 
portance, as  being  among  the  first  in  the  stndy  of  philology. 
They  were  ill-directed,  and  for  a  foolish  end,  and  yet  of  im- 
mense service  to  those  who  afterward  took  up  the  study  of 
comparative  philolt^for  some  ratJonal  purpose.  Aa  the  alche- 
mysts,  who  followed  those  dreamy  visions  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  famished  much  crude,  yet  useful 
material  for  scientific  chemists  who  followed  tiiem,  so  those 
early  philological  dreamers  accumulated  large  and  valuable 
stores  of  material  for  the  discriminating  minds  of  their  scientific 
successors.  Leibnitz,  the  Adelungs,  Yater,  Untuboldt,  Klap- 
loth,  Matte  Bnin,  Pritchard,  the  Schlegela,  and  others,  rednced 
to  order  the  confused  masses,  and  from  them  deduced  important 
principles  and  truths. 

Those  later  laborers  in  the  field  of  language  were  divided 
mto  two  schools,  distinct  in  their  principles,  and  somewhat 
antagonistic.  The  comparisons  and  results  of  one  school  were 
based  on  similsri^  of  sound  and  meaning  between  words  of 
diflerent  languages.  The  other  school  depended  principally 
on  a  rigid  analjus  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  ditiEerent 
languages.  The  former,  which  might  be  called  the  lexical 
school,  had,  as  its  prominent  advocates,  Klaproth,  Balbi,  Ab^ 
Remusat,  Whiter,  Vans  Kennedy,  the  younger  Adelnng,  and 
Frederick  Schlegel.  The  other,  or  grammatical  school,  wa» 
confined  mostly  to  Germany,  and  amimg  its  leaders,  W.  A. 
Schlegel  and  Humboldt  were  conspicuous. 

The  principles  on  which  the  lexical  school  panned  its  in- 
vestigations exposed  them  to  results  irrational  and  sometimes 
absurd.  For  they  assumed  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  find 
words  of  similar  sound  and  meaning  in  different  languages  to 
ascribe  them  to  a  common  origin.  Thus  Becanus,  taking  the 
word  sad:,  which  indeed  is  found  with  similar  sound  and  mean- 
ing in  eighteen  languages,  infers  proof  few  his  &vorite  Dntch,  as 
the  only  language  of  man  before  the  confusion  at  Babel,  on  this 
wise ;  The  word  taxk  is  Dutch,  the  language,  it  is  assumed, 
that  was  spoken  be&re  the  confusion  of  tongues.     In  iJiat  terri- 
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ble  time  no  one  of  course  conld  forget,  in  the  diapersion,  to  take 
with  him  his  sack  or  wallet  of  provisioDs  and  ntenails,  aoi 
coald  he,  having  it  constantly  with  him,  forget  the  name  of  so 
ocHnmon  an  article.  Hence  the  word  gaek  was  preeerred  from 
the  Low  Dutch  of  the  plains  of  Shinar,  and  carried  out  into  the 
eighteen  new  languages  of  the  world. 

Catharine  Second  of  Russia  engaged  warmly  in  these  lex- 
ical labors.  Taking  one  hnndred  Snssian  words,  she  made 
comparative  tables  irom  other  languages,  and  Dr.  Zimmerman 
assisted  her  in  this  enterprise,  till  his  own  work  on  "  Solitude  "■ 
called  him  to  more  congenial  studies. 

The  work  of  the  Empress  was  published  in  1787,  and 
presented  many  striking  aiBnitiee  of  languages.  At  that  early 
day,  when  missionary  labor  had  done  but  little  in  reducing  hea- 
thea  languages  to  writing,  or  making  translations  into  them, 
the  researches  of  the  lexical  school  were  much  restricted  for 
want  of  material.  For  a  long  time  the  difficulty  was  met  mainly 
by  using  translations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  missionaries 
luid  furnished.  The  deficiwicies  in  snch  material  will  be  obvi- 
OOB  at  a  thoQght.  The  nature  of  that  prayer  is  such  that  it 
could  find  but  a  most  imperfect  and  constrained  utterance  in 
the  language  of  pagans  and  heathen,  to  whom  a  part  of  its  ideas 
are  wholly  forragn.  In  snch  a  poverty  of  specimens  Bagster's 
"Bible  of  Every  Land"  would  have  been  more  highly  prized 
by  the  enthusiastic  Empress  than  many  versts  of  her  wild  do- 
main. 

In  1828  Vans  Kennedy  published  comparative  tables  of  nine 
hundred  words  common  to  the  principal  European  and  Anatac 
languages.  Many  of  these  words  were  the  moat  simple  and 
conmion  of  a  language,  indispensable  to  any  people,  and  the 
least  likely  to  be  borrowed.  Where  these  were  found  in  difier- 
ent  languages  the  presumption  was  strong  that  they  had  farther 
back  a  commm  parentage.  Thus  the  Hebrew  word  bdrd,  to 
create,  arrange,  pre^re,  £c.,  was  traced  by  sinular  sound  and 
meaning  through  the  Syriac,  Samaritan,  AralHC,  Persian,  and 
Chaldean.  We  find  the  same  in  the  Latin  paro,  Italian  parare, 
Spanish  ^poror,  Portuguese  ^xirar,  French  ^wtrer,  Armoric  ^>i»-a, 
and  Welsh  par  —  all  pointing  to  a  Hebrew  ori^nal. 

This  comparison  of  words  to  prove  a  common  parentage  for 
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two  or  more  Uogaagee  was  sabjectad  to  a  curioos  mathaoatioal 
calculation  hy  Dr.  Yotmg.  In  giving  Ilia  resolts,  he  leavefl  it 
to  be  inferred  that  the  similarity  of  two  words  in  meaning  and 
■onnd,  fband  in  two  languages,  fiimiahes  no  proof  that  the  two 
had  a  common  original.  But  if  three  anch  be  found,  the  pre* 
sumption  is  ton  to  one  in  &Tor  of  a  commcm  parentage  for  the 
three  languages ;  if  aiz,  it  it  sevoiteen  hundred  to  one ;  if  ei^t, 
it  ia  one  hundred  thouaaad  to  one.  In  illustration  he  takea  five 
words  identical  iu  the  anoient  Egyptian  and  in  the  Biscayan, 
and  from  the  similarity  he  avers  that  the  probabilities  are  as  a 
thousand  to  one  that  an  Egyptian  colony  settled  in  this  part  of 
Spain. 

These  lexical  comparisons  and  studies  occupied  the  leading 
philologists  c£  Europe  for  centuries,  bat,  while  they  &iled  in 
their  aims,  their  labors  made  it  possible  for  such  men  as  Miiller 
to  succeed. 

It  was  about  the  year  1616  that  the  grammatical  school  be- 
came powerful  enough  to  change  somewhat  the  principles  and 
aims  of  philological  studies.  This  school  sought  £»  the  affim^ ' 
and  classification  and  genealogy  of  languages  in  the  manner  in 
which  words  are  derived,  compounded,  and  injected.  This 
was  a  philosophical  ap^oach  to  the  stody  of  language  after  the 
method  of  Miiller.  Under  the  leaders  of  this  school  the  mw'wn 
of  material  that  had  been  so  many  years  accnmnUtingf  went 
through  a  crude  digestion  preparatory  to  the  scientific  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  such  scholars  as  our  author.  Instead  of  re- 
[iffoacbing  them  for  any  wild  aims,  fidlacious  principles  and  fiul- 
ozes,  we  should  rather  commend  Uiem  for  doing  so  much,  and 
lor  making  so  moch  more  possible  by  the  next  generation  of 
scholars. 

Many  pursued  this  study  of  philol(^  with  the  hope  of  prov- 
ing &om  it  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  ori^  of  the  human  race, 
and  of  the  dispersioa  at  Babel.  For  a  long  time  the  study 
seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the  objoctioos  to  this 
account.  Infidelity  exulted.  But  never  have  its  narrow  views 
and  hasty  ccuclasions  proved  more  illc^cal,  partial,  and  futile. 
The  study  thus  far,  it  is  true,  had  appeared  to  make  a^inst 
revelation,  but,  like  the  spear  of  Achilles,  it  healed  the  wounds 
it  had  made.    The  mateonal  foe  a  most  triun^thaot  argument 
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bad  been  gathered,  and  it  needed  only  an  nndentanding  mind 
to  airange  them.  In  dns  time  this  was  done.  Affinities  began 
to  show  thenuelTes  between  langnagee  previonBly  snjtposed  to 
be  radically  different.  The  smaller  islands  be^n  to  ntdte  and 
form  larger  ones,  and  these  again  nnited  and  formed  continents. 
So  at  length  there  appeared  bnt  fiTe  or  six  great  clusten  of 
langoage,  and  theee,  like  the  fire  continents  of  the  globe,  show- 
ing strong  and  indubitable  evidence  of  a  real  unison  in  one 
grand  whole,  with  waters  between  only  too  deep  for  the  present 
means  of  sonnding. 

Had  we  the  limits  we  should  like  to  bound  these  divisions  as 
there  marked  off,  and  point  out  the  kingdoms,  states,  countira, 
and  towns,  in  each,  or  the  families,  tribes,  and  dialects  of  eacli 
language. 

On  the  unity  of  origin  the  learned  Hnmboldt  has  these  re* 
marks :  **  However  insulated  certain  languages  may  at  first 
appear,  however  singular  tbeir  caprices  and  their  idioms,  all 
have  an  analogy  among  them,  and  their  numerous  relations 
will  be  more  perceived  in  proportion  as  the  philosophical  hii^ 
tory  of  nations  and  the  study  of  languages  shall  be  brought  to 
perfection."  J.  Klaproth  and  Herder,  both  disbelievers  in  the 
Bible,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  on  purely  philological 
principles  and  investigations.  Tliey  admitted  that  all  languages 
must  have  had  one  common  origin,  and  Herder  went  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  while  he  regarded  the  history  of  the  dispersion  at 
Bahel  as  an  Oriental  fancy  woven  into  historic  form,  languages 
do  show  that  the  di^rrat  nations  speaking  them  were  rudely 
and  suddenly  sepaiuted  from  each  other.  This,  indeed,  is  strong 
confirmation  by  a  scholarly  sceptic  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
confusion  of  tongnes. 

So,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy  and  more,  this  sulgect  of 
comparative  philology  has  been  adjusting  itself  with  old  issues, 
and  becoming  prepared  for  a  new  treatment  under  new  aims. 
The  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  language  itself,  and  aside 
&om  its  fitmilies  and  affiliations,  should  receive  a  scientific  anat- 
yns  and  presentation.  An  ouUine  of  such  labor*  is  fhmtshed 
in  the  rolnme  whose  title  stands  at  the  bead  of  this  paper. 

**  The  Science  of  Language,"  this  is  a  rich  theme,  nearly 
new,  and  very  well  handled.    Mr.  Miiller  has  wrought  up  his 
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subject  with  a  varied  and  accurate  Bcholarship  and  with  much 
enthusiasm.  The  topic  has  only  recently  claimed  and  obtained 
a  place  in  the  circle  of  scieaces,  but,  in  its  breadth,  vigor,  and 
importance,  it  commands  respect.  The  lectures  are  not  a  di^ 
cussion  of  languages,  but  of  language.  Of  the  more  than  nine 
hundred  known  languages  the  author  avuls  himself  of  what  mar 
terial  he  will  to  unfold  the  science  and  iUustrate  and  establish 
bis  points.  In  this,  the  jargon  and  chatter  of  the  lowest  pagan 
serve  as  good  a  purpose  as  the  best  periods  of  Addison,  Homer, 
or  David.  One  of  the  moat  interesting  features  in  this  volume 
jB  the  tracing  of  the  genealogy  of  languages  and  the  pedigree  of 
words.  It  has  been  with  no  little  Jascination  to  •ox  that  our 
author  has  run  the  backward  track  on  our  language  and  ances- 
tors, pari  pauu,  through  Saxon  England  and  the  Norse  coun- 
try, and  beyond  the  Hellespont,  far  into  Central  and  Southern 
Asia,  and  ^e  younger  days  of  the  worid.  The  small  number 
of  roots  constituting  a  language  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  The 
Hebrew  and  Sanskrit  have  only  about  five  hundred  each.  Chi- 
nese, that  from  its  nature  would  require  more  than  any  other,  is 
satisfied  with  about  four  hundred  and  fifty.  With  these,  varied 
by  accents,  tones,  and  combinations,  the  Chinese  have  managed 
to  produce  forty  or  fifly  thousand  words.  The  number  of  worda 
actually  used  by  speakers  and  authors  is  very  sm^,  cmnpared 
with  the  whole  vocabulary  of  a  language.  For  illnstration :  an 
Englishman  with  a  univeruty  education  seldom  uses  more  than 
three  or  four  thonsimd  words,  while  close-thinkers  employ  more, 
and  an  eloquent  speaker,  like  Choate,  might  rise  to  the  command 
often  thousand.  Shakespeare  employed  about  fifteen  thousand. 
Milton,  eight  thousand.  While  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
contain  only  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  Worces- 
ter's Dictionary  rejoices  in  one  hundred  and  four  thousand. 

As  to  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  words,  Miiller  lays  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that "  words  can  be  modified  by  words  only." 
"  We  may  well  lay  it  down  as  a  mie  that  all  formal  elements 
(£  language  were  ori^nally  substantial."  '*  What  we  now 
call  terminationB  were  ori^nally  independent  words.  After  co- 
alescing with  the  words  which  they  were  intended  to  modify, 
they  were  gradually  reduced  to  mere  syllables  and  letters,  un- 
meaning in  themselves,  yet  manifesting  their  former  power  and 
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iiKt^teadmce  b^  the  modification  whicb  the^  continns  to  pn^ 
dace  in  the  meaning  of  die  words  to  which  the;  are  appended." 
Thus,  the  letter  d  in  hvedt  mwking  a  past  tense,  is  but  the 
remnant  of  the  modifying  word  eUd^  orij;inaUjr  impended  to  hw^ 
to  indicate  its  past  action. 

To  fiow  into  different  fcarms,  and  m  constantly  change,  is  a 
law  of  langoage.  It  has  an  inherent  ritality,  and  as  sotsi  aa  it 
becomes  fixed  and  changdess,  it  is  a  dead  langnaga  Tbos  our 
author.  "  Literary  dialects,  or  what  are  commonly  called  clas- 
sical languages,  pay  fw  their  temporary  greatness  by  ineritable 
decay.  They  are  like  stagnant  lakes  at  the  side  of  great  rivws. 
They  form  reservtHrs  of  what  was  once  liring  and  mnning 
^teech,  but  they  are  no  longer  carried  on  by  the  main  cnrrenC" 
When  a  language  assumes  to  be  so  choice,  elegant,  and  finished, 
tliat  it  cannot  be  careless,  and  so  add,  subtract,  or  vary,  to  suit 
new  wants  in  new  times,  that  langaage  dies,  and  a  dialect  of  it 
or  several  dialects  spring  into  prominence  in  ite  place.  So  the 
Bomanoe  langnagea,  that  is,  Italian,  Wallachian,  Provraifal, 
fVendi,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  came  np  in  the  {dace  ^  tlie 
jimthed  and  aristocratic  Latin  of  Cicero.  It  retired  to  the  li- 
brary, while  the  democratic  Romance  was  made  by,  and  became 
the  expretston  of^  the  popular  will.  En^iiBb  yields  to  this  fiow 
or  law  o!  change,  and  so  is  bidding  high  fer  tJie  popular  vote  of 
the  world.  It  is  dropping  and  adding  more  than  most  suppose. 
Take  the  Bible  in  illoitratioa.  Since  1611,  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication, three  hwidred  and  eighty-eight  <^  its  words  or  meatK 
JDgB  of  words  have  become  obeiJete.  At  the  same  time  w« 
Dudi  that  «ach  rival  edition  of  Webstw  and  Worcester  shows 
its  new  wwds  by  thousands.  Aa  we  now  read  L«timer  and 
Cbancsr  with  a  ^ossary,  so  the  seventh  generation  &om  as 
may  qtell  oat  the  orations  of  Webater  and  Everett.  Yet  of  t^ 
dumge  our  author  says,  "  it  is  sot  in  the  jrawer  of  man  either 
to  produee  or  to  prevent  it,"  an  inheroit  and  ioesoiable  Uw  cf 
kngnage  oontrals  this. 

The  nnmbcff  of  dialects  is  almost  incredible.  The  Italian 
has  about  twenty  rednced  to  writing.  French  has  fitnrteen. 
Modem  Qteek  as  many  as  sefveoty.  Fliny  says  that  in  Ct^chis 
there  were  more  than  three  handred,  «id  that  1^  Bomani 
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were  obliged  to  employ  a  hundred  and  thirty  interpreters  to 
cany  on  intercourse  with  these  difierent  tribes. 

Where  there  are  no  books,  a  new  dialect  springs  up  easily. 
Hence  missionaries  in  Central  America  fonnd  tliat  thedr  new 
dictionaries  became  obsolete  in  ten  years.  And  Mo&t  informs 
ns  that  in  Southern  Africa,  where  the  wandering  tribes  are 
Bometiraies  obliged  to  leave  the  little  children  for  many  montha 
with  the  aged,  the  growing  inftnts  and  older  children  form  a 
language  of  their  own,  "  and  in  the  course  of  one  generation 
the  entire  character  of  the  language  is  changed."  We  recall  a 
case  from  personal  knowledge  in  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts, 
where  a  »ngn1ar  impediment  in  a  child's  speech  made  bia  lan- 
guage unintelli^ble  except  to  his  older  brothers  and  sistere, 
with  whom  his  wakeful  hoars  were  mostly  spent,  la  accom- 
modation and  constant  playful  intercourse  tbey  adopted,  wh^i 
with  him,  his  language,  and  so  it  came  about  that  a  dialect 
sprang  up  in  that  family,  which  the  parents  even  conld  not 
understand,  and  so  used  the  older  children  aa  interpreters.  In 
the  same  way  a  dialect  may  die  out,  as  latdy  the  Oomish  has 
died  with  the  last  old  woman  who  spoke  it,  and  who  is  to  have 
a  monument  for  her  singularity. 

These  dialects  are  the  antecedents  and  sources  of  a  language. 
They  arise  first,  and  the  language  is  of  their  outgrowth  and 
combination,  jnst  as  the  state  is  made  up  of  preexisting  towns. 
English,  so  called,  is  a  mixture  and  growth  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, though  it  takes  a  broader  sweep  for  its  material,  remind- 
ing na  of  that  decree  of  Csesar  Augostne,  "  that  all  the  worid 
should  be  taxed."  For  our  language  is  made  up  <^  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Celtic,  Saxon,  Danbh,  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, German,  Korwegian,  Hindustani,  Malay  and  Chinese,  not 
to  mention  many  more.  Bat  speaking  more  strictly,  English 
sprung  &om  the  several  dialects  spoken  in  Great  Britain,  and 
was  modified  by  Latin,  Danish,  Norman,  French,  &c.  It  is, 
howeyer,  Teutonic,  and  nothing  else,  in  its  nltimate  analysis. 
The  articles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  anxiliaiy  verbs  in 
English  are  Saxon.  ' 

One  of  the  interesting  incidentals  comiected  with  diis  science 
of  language,  as  unfolded  by  Miiller,  is  the  origin  of  nati<ms. 
Without  attempting  it,  and  indeed  withoot  admitting  it,  be 
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gives  us  &  taax  system  of  ethnography,  fuid  we  are  gratified  in 
being  able  easily  to  mark  the  pedigree  of  any  cooBiderable  peo- 
ple fax  back  and  almost  to  the  flood.  The  exceptions  to  this 
statement  are  few. 

As  to  &e  origin  of  language,  he  discDsses  somewhat  the 
three  theoria,  that  it  is  a  hnman  art,  that  it  b  the  direct  ^ft 
of  Giod,  that  it  is  natural.  The  theory  of  hnman  inrention  is 
disposed  of  by  the  ahsord  supposition  of  a  convention  and 
agreement  on  adopting  it,  while  yet  men  had  no  language  to 
express  preference  or  dissent  on  the  inveDti(ai.  Miiller  says  the 
&8t  &ct  is  yet  to  be  offered  in  support  of  this  theoty.  Of  the 
tlieory  of  langnage  as  a  direct  divine  gift,  the  anthor  makes  as 
efiectnal  a  disposition,  though  not  as  sammary.  The  theory, 
then,  is  adopted  that  language  is  natural  to  man.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  the /a^ufi^  cf  tpeeek,  as  the  distinctive  characteristic 
of  mankind.  In  the  natural  exercise  of  this  original  endow- 
ment, man  comes  into  the  use  of  language.  Certain  conditions 
being  supplied,  he  will  speak,  and  as  certainly  and  as  naturally 
as  a  bird  will  fly  in  certain  conditions. 

The  constituent  elements  of  aSl  languages  are  roots,  and  so 
the  main  question  that  remains  is  this :  "  What  inward  mental 
phase  b  it  that  corresponds  to  these  roots,  as  the  germs  of 
hnman  speech?"  It  b  conceded  that  some  words  in  every 
langnage  are  imitations  of  sounds,  onomatopoetic,  hut  these 
constitute  so  email  a  part  of  every  vocabulary  that  their  origin 
will  not  ex[dain  the  ori^n  c^  a  language.  Others,  as  Condil- 
lac,  have  u^ed  that  man  would  give  expression  by  sounds  to 
hb  different  feelings  as  excited  by  different  objects,  and  that 
these  cries  or  interjections  would  constitute  the  natural  and 
real  beginnings  of  human  speech.  To  thb  theory  Miiller 
replies  as  before,  that  the  inteijectional  part  of  a  luignage  b 
too  small  a  portion  for  a  theoretic  basis  fer  the  origitt  of  the 
whole.  Our  author  next  approaches  his  conclusion  in  these 
words :  "  Langnage  and  thought  are  inseparable,  words  without 
thought  are  dead  sounds ;  thoughts  without  words  are  nothing. 
To  think  is  to  speak  low ;  to  speak  is  to  think  aloud.  The 
word  is  the  thon^t  incarnate."  The  roots  are  feund  to  be  the 
first  words  in  the  foundation  and  use  of  a  language,  and  are 
expressive  of  only  general  Ideas.    The  mind  receiving  these 
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ideas,  by  the  c<»iditioas  of  its  being,  it  inosniBtea  in  root- 
wrards. 

A  final  question  ariies :  "  How  did  roots  become  tbe  signs  f£ 
general  ideas?  How  was  the  abstract  idea,  for  example,  oi 
giving,  expreased  by  t^e  root-word  ddt  Mnller  answos: 
"  The  faar  handled  or  five  hondred  roota  which  remain  as  the 
constitaent  elements  in  different  &mi£es  of  langnage  are  not 
iDterjectioos,  nor  are  they  imitations.  They  are  j^iotutie  tffpea 
|HX)daced  by  a  power  inherent  in  human  natore.  They  exist, 
as  Plato  wcmld  say,  by  nature ;  thoo^  with  Plato  we  woold 
add  that,  when  we  say  by  natnre,  we  mean  by  the  hand  of 
God.  .  .  .  Man  in  his  primitive  and  peifoot  sti^  .  . .  posaeased 
tlie  &cnl^  of  ^ving  articnlate  expresmon  to  the  rational  con- 
oc(dioos  of  bis  nind.  That  &cnhy  was  not  of  his  own  making. 
It  was  an  instinct  c^  tite  mind  as'  irreaistiUe  as  any  other 
instinct"  *'  All  that  is  formal  in  langnage  is  the  result  of 
rational  combination ;  all  that  is  material,  the  rasolt  of  a  mental 
instinct" 

Of  the  tmity  of  origin  for  the  human  race  it  is  comforting 
to  bear  a  profonnd  scholar  thus  q>eak:  **  This  idea  is  so  aata- 
ral,  so  consiBtent  with  all  htman  laws  of  reasoning,  that,  as  &r 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  nation  cm  the  ear^  which,  if  it 
poaseased  any  traditions  on  tbe  origin  of  mankind,  did  not 
derire  the  human  race  from  one  pur,  if  not  from  one  person." 

And  the  anthor  quite  confidently  asserts  the  possibility  of  a 
common  origin  of  language,  though  he  regards  thia  as  a  qaes- 
tioa  totally  distinct  from  tiie  unity  of  the  origin  of  jnankind, 
and  one  that  shonld  be  kept  open  fi>r  discussion  and  s^tlemeot 
as  long  as  possible. 

Comparing  the  principles  and  theories  set  fordi  in  this  vol- 
ume witii  those  popalar  twen^  and  thirty  years  ago,  we  leave 
a  wide  maigin  on  this  able  volume  for  the  inqniiy,  how  many 
ef  its  positions  will  be  held  by  a  second  Miiller  at  the  end  of 
another  nore  of  years  ?  Still  be  its  fete  what  it  may,  this 
vtJume  will  do  a  noble  woi^  in  filling  the  chasm  between  the 
known  and  the  imknown  in  the  Science  of  Language. 
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Jenu,  take  my  iSmt  maay. 

ARTICLE  VUL 
JESUS,  TAKE  UY  SINS  AW 


Holt  Ohb  I  whose  lieavctilj  splendor 
Faith  doth  shadow  fiirth  in  twodb, 

Throagfa  the  homage  angels  render, 
Heai^en  to  mj  poor  petitions ! 
Ni^t  and  Axj, 

Hear  me  crying,  hear  me  01710^^ 
"  JesuB,  take  mj  sins  away  I " 


All  the  Bloiy  Love  hath  written 
In  Thy  blood  for  Earth  to  ponder, 

I  have  read,  and  read,  till  smitten 
With  belief  too  rapt  for  wonder. 
Might  and  day, 

Hear  me  crying,  hear  me  crying 
"Jesus,  take  my  ains  away  1 " 


Bruised  and  bleeding  'oeatli  the  burden 
Of  my  manifold  transgressions  ; 

Clinging  to  Thy  Cross  for  pardon 
While  J  stammer  my  ccmfessigns  ; 
Night  and  day. 

Hear  me  crying  hear  me  cryinf^ 
"  Jesus,  take  my  sins  away  I " 


I 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
SHORT  SERUONS. 

"  Hear,  70  deaf;  and  look,  jt  blind,  that  5a  m^y  Ki».'~'ItakA  xlti.  18. 

A  BLIND  man  must  hok  in  order  that  the  physician  maj  reetora 
him  to  sight.  The  act  ottepinff  must  be  the  blind  man's.  If  the  deaf 
man  hare  no  confidence  in  his  restorer,  and  no  genuine  desire  to  be 
restored,  he  will  never  heai^en.  The  ear  long  unaccustomed  to  hear 
ia  torpid,  and  effort  is  necessary. 

The  Old  Testament  hormonisea  with  the  New  in  making  a  willing 
and  obedient  faith  essen^  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  ntterly  helpless 
and  powerless.  It  may  hare  been  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this 
fundamental  Grospel  principle  of  both  Testamenlo,  that  our  Savioiir 
required  those  whom  he  miracnlonsty  healed  to  pat  fbrth  the  exercise 
which  was  appn^riate  10  the  restored  state.  He  said  to  the  man  who 
had  the  withered  hand,  "  Stretch  forth  thy  hand."  How  could  he  ? 
It  was  withered,  palsied,  helpless  1  But  this  is  the  requirement  of 
Jflsua.    And  nndl  he  obeys  he  will  Dot  be  healed. 

Do  you  say,  m  cannot  r^enerate  and  renew  our  own  hearts ;  we 
have  no  feeling,  no  interest ;  our  hearts  are  hard  and  dead ;  we  do  not 
P^-ceive  spiritual  things ;  we  are  not  moved  at  the  warnings  of  God 
any  more  than  the  deaf  and  the  blind  P  Admit  it ;  bat  says  God, 
(ver.  7  aod  16,)  I  have  sent  my  Son  "to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring 
oat  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  (hem  that  sit  in  dartiness  ont 
of  the  priaon-house.  And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they 
knew  not ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known ; 
I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  things  straigbL 
These  thin^  will  I  do  unto  them  and  not  forsake  them."  Do  yon 
plead  that  you  cannot  eomprehend  all  my  deep  councib  and  mysteri- 
otie  doctrm«  7  But  the  best  Christiana  cannot  do  Uiat,  and  yet  they 
sene,  obey,  and  love  ne  aooeptably.  How  little,  even,  my  prophet 
knows.  "  Who  ia  blind  but  my  servant  ?  Or  deaf  as  my  messenger 
that  I  sent?  who  is  blind  as  he  that  is  perfect,  and  blind  as  the  Lord's 
servant?"    (Ver.  19.) 

Do  you  say  that  the  dawning  light  ia  so  taant,  and  your  strengtii  so 
small,  that  you  fear  to  enter  the  narrow  way,  lest  you  shonld  not  hold 
out  to  the  end  P  But  God  would  take  the  last  excnse  from  you.  He 
has  committed  yonr  rescue  to  a  condescending,  sympathizmg  Re- 
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deemer,  who  will  be  ever  with  yoo,  mighty  to  gave.  "A  braised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  qaench." 
{Ver.  8.) 


"  ^Rioiigli  thoo  thonldst  bnf  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle, 
jet  will  not  hia  fooBahnen  depart  from  hmi.' — Proverit  xxvii.  32. 

A  FOOL  is  unteudiBble.  You  may  by  potinding  and  nibbing  wheat 
in  a  mortar  divest  it  of  its  hnsk  or  hull,  bat  no  amount  of  chastise- 
iMtit  will  impart  wisdom  to  a  penon  who  is  destitnle  of  common 
Bense. 

The  text  is  probably  intended  (o  represent  the  stubbornness  of  men 
in  eliDging  to  error  and  sin.  The  wicked  are  in  the  Bible  compared 
to  fools,  and  are  often  called  sach,  because  they  act  so  unreasonably 
in  their  relation  to  God  and  their  spiritual  interests.  Hen  are  proud 
and  selfish  in  their  opituons.  We  often  come  in  contact  with  persons 
who  hare  adopted  false  theories  either  in  politics,  science,  or  religion. 
They  have  started  upon  lalse  premises,  and  founded  their  belief  upon 
uncertain  eridence,  and,  having  established  their  conclusions,  no  argu- 
ments, and  no  amount  of  evidence  will  aviul  to  convince  them  of  their 
error.  Some  men  will  cling  to  the  wrong,  even,  when  they  see  and 
know  the  qght.  Through  bigotry,  or  pride  of  opinion,  they  will  not 
embrace  the  truth  i  so  their  felly  will  not  depart  from  them. 

Then  there  are  men  wbo  have  veiy  ill  tempera  md  deep-seated 
prejudices,  and  if  they  get  their  tempers  roosed  toward  others  through 
some  fiuicied  wrong  or  real  ill-usage,  their  minds  ever  afterwards  con- 
tinue turbulent  toward  the  (d^odeiB.  The  q>irit  of  ib^veaess  does 
■ot  oODtrol  them. 

All  men  are  sinnera,  and  are  Datnrally  stubborn  in  their  rebellion 
against  God,  and  if  they  permit  sin  to.woi^  oot  its  legitimate  results 
in  a  oooflrmed  aod  consolidated  siniiil  character,  repartance  becomes 
moially  impoeeiUe.  Consider  bow  few,  in  comparisim  with  the  great 
mass  of  men,  ever  tarn  from  their  sins  unto  God ;  while  the  great  mar 
jority  of  those  who  do  repent  are  coBverted  eariy  in  life,  aad  a  ^fU 
character  is  yet  in  a  measure  unoonflrased.  Not  more  than  one  in  a 
thousand  of  those  wbo  n^ect  to  secure  the  salvatim  of  their  soids  i» 
youth,  is  converted  in  old  age. 

Again  ;  consider  the  gr^  strength  of  the  motivea  and  instrnmea- 
talities  which  are  brought  to  bear  apon  sinners  to  lead  them  to  repenb- 
aace,  and  which  are  rensted  by  them.  The  glories  of  heaven  and 
the  fires  of  hoU  are  set  before  ifaen  i  the  love  of  God  ae  Banifested  is 
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the  atonement,  the  influenoes  of  the  Holj'  Spirit,  the  church,  and  ordi- 
nanoeB  of  God's  house,  all  seem  to  have  no  efibct  upon  them.  Grod's 
providential  dealings  with  them,  also,  fail  to  lead  them  to  bow  to  Him. 
They  are  brayed  among  the  wheat  in  th«  mortar  of  God's  afflicting 
proTidence,  but  while  the  righteous  are  sanctified  the  widced  are  hard- 
ened. Their  fboliahneu  will  not  depart  from  them.  "  Sin,  when  it  ia 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death ; "  and  so  when  the  coofinned  sinner  goes 
into  eternity,  the  fires  of  hell  will  have  no  tendency  to  purity  him.  He 
will  be  stnbbom  aiiJl,  growing  harder  and  more  awfully  wi<^ed  as  his 


There  is,  then,  a  fearfiil  risk  in  delaying  the  work  of  repentance, 
even  for  a  day ;  for  as  persons  adrance  from  childhood  to  age,  the 
power  of  sin  over  the  character  increases,  so  that,  "  his  own  iniquities 
shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  be  holden  with  the  ccvds  of 


ARTICLE    X. 
UTERART   NOTICES. 


S7u  Oiij/  of  the  Sainit,  and  Aerou  l&e  Sockg  Mouataitu  to  CJaU/omia, 
^^  SfC.  By  Richard  F.  Bubtok.  Kew  York  :  Harpers.  Sto. 
pp.  574.     1862. 

Fboh  Mecca  to  Mormondam  is  certainly  not  the  most  unnatural 
of  transitions  :  and  we  can  hardly  say  that  our  lively  and  enterprisii^ 
traveller  has  prodaced  a  less  entertaining  book  out  of  the  matoW 
of  bis  explorations  among  western  imposture,  than  he  gave  us  a  few 
years  ago,  from  amidst  the  memorials  of  the  great  prophet  of  Islam. 
Hr.  Burton  is  a  thorough  cosmopoUte.  He  catches  the  profile  of 
things  about  him  witb  a  ready  eye ;  takes  the  wear  and  tear  of  travel 
with  an  Doafiected  wmchalance ;  makes  the  most  of  bis  situattons, 
somedmes  (we  fancy)  punting  his  sketches  a  Uttle  beyond  the  real 
life ;  is  rather  given  to  the  bad  habit  of  an  oetentatioas  indi^rence 
to  questions  of  moral  and  religious  weight ;  in  a  word,  possesses  most 
of  the  good,  with  not  a  fow  of  the  decidedly  evil,  traits  of  a  condnnal 
wanderer  up  and  down  in  the  earth.  In  this  book,  die  tast>named 
feature  of  his  mind  comes  out  stron^y.  He  is  very  lenient  to  the 
"peculiar  institution''  t^  the  Latter  Day  Sunts.     He  does  not,  of 
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couTM,  ddend  iL  But  then,  it  Mems  not  partioalortj  to  disturb  aaj 
«ODBcieutioa«ness  in  the  Captain's  boaom  that  a  man  should  have  a 
half  doien  wives,  more  or  less.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste  to  be 
settled  on  the  "nil  disputandum "  dictum.  Doubtless  in  part  it  is; 
but  something  bejcmd  this,  also,  as  a  Chtistian  man  and  woman  might 
reasonably  think.  Oar  Knglisbman,  however,  appears  to  have  no 
•pedal  regard  for  New  Testament  views.  He  repudiates  &Qaiicism  t 
and  this  with  bim  is  to  regard  any  one  system  <^  religions  opinion! 
and  practices  as  anbetantially  better  tJian  another.  Be  undanbtedly 
found  himself  very  comfortable  among  the  esity  ways  of  Deaeret, 
albeit  that  is  the  stronghold  of  a  fanaticism  which  more  merdleesly 
consigns  the  ootHde  Gentiles  to  perdition  than  either  of  its  old-wodd 
hierarcbieal  oousins. 

Hiia  volume  is  replete  with  valuable  information.  With  other 
easily  accessible  woiia  on  the  subject,  it  presents  the  singular  com- 
munity of  which  it  treats  as  gradually  growing  into  a  large,  and  as  we 
must  think,  a  formidable  excrescence,  upon  our  body  politic.  Of  the 
200,000  Mormons,  or,  possibly,  250,000,  scattered  over  the  world, 
some  100,000,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  set  down  to  the  territory 
which  they  have  selected  for  their  chosen  land.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
at  the  exact  ceuns,  as  they  are  given  to  multiplying  unduly  in  this 
matter  of  popolation.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  tity  is  the  representative 
and  exponent  <^  their  civil  and  spiritual  polity.  It  is  built  between 
the  Utah  Lake,  whose  waters  are  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  to  the  soulh.  Curiously  enaugh,  those  sheets  of  water  are 
connected  by  a  river  aboutas  long  as  the  Jordan,  thus  giving  a  cloee 
geographical  counterpart  of  the  physical  features  of  central  Palestine, 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea.  1^  Salt  Lake  of  Deseret 
is  like  that  which  flows  above  Sodom  in  the  qoality  of  its  lifriass  and 
dense  contents ;  bat  this  has  islands,  while  that  of  the  older  history 
haa  tutne.  To  Uie  north,  also,  of  the  Mortuon  Gennesaret,  as  in  the 
other  vicinity,  warm  springs  bring  the  comparison  yet  nearer  in  its 
salient  points.  Here,  then,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Saints  has  found  its 
local  habitation.  Its  topognpby  is  apooalyplical~~il«  length,  and 
breadth,  and  sides,  are  equal.  Inside  the  outer  limits,  stnaller  squares 
of  forty  rods,  or  ten  acres,  are  divided  by  streets  eight  rods  wide,  with 
twenty  feet  sidewalks.  These  epeeea  are  priKoely.  So,  too,  every 
dwelling  must  leave  twenty  feet  of  front  ground  between  it  and  the 
sidewalk.  House-lota  are  an  acre  and  a  fourth  in  siae,  or  double  this 
if  the  pnrohsser  pleases.  PuUic  parks  occor  at  iittervals.  The  Jor- 
dao  which  flows  down  from  the  aj^Kr  lake  supplies  the  dly  with 
abundance  of  good  water,  and  carries  its  sewerage  off  into  ths  Salt 
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Sea,  twelve  miles  below.  AU  this  external  roominess  and  cleanliness 
is  most  commendable.  Pity  that  it  shoald  contract  ao  violently  with 
the  type  of  dTiliiatitm  to  which  it  supplies  a  home. 

The  whole  of  their  terriiOTj  ia  not  &r  from  six  hundred  miles  in 
length  by  three  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  dotted  over  with  mMninal 
towns  and  rities,  but  can  scarcely  be  called  settled  beyood  its  main 
centre.  The  soil  and  climate  are  not  desirable.  It  is  a  land  of  moan- 
tains  and  high  valleya,  with  no  lai^  streams,  but  many  takes  that  are 
of  little  use.  The  weather  is  hot  in  anmmer  and  cold  in  winter.  It 
is  subject  to  drought,  enow,  dust,  lightning,  locusts,  grasshoppers 
Mid  early  frosts.  Forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  land  is  unfit  for  tillage. 
Minerals  of  the  coarser  sort  abound,  but  wood,  of  the  harder  kinds,  ia 
very  Scarce.  A  sportsman  would  find  game  enoo^,  clean  and  un- 
clean, on  land  aad  water.  It  is  a  country  for  cattle.  Perhaps  its 
owners  like  it  well  enou^  to  stay ;  hut  since  reading  these  pages  we 
have  not  so  much  wondered  at  the  recent  hints  of  a  Sandwich  Idand 
migration  of  this  not  aa  yet  very  stationary  people. 

The  morals  of  Uormondom  is  as  vexed  a  queslion  as  ever.  Our 
traveller  saw  little  to  justify  the  statements  of  flagrant  vidousness  so 
often  chained  to  its  account,  always  excepting  the  l^alized  sensual- 
ity of  the  realm.  Brigfaam  Toung  is  portrayed  as  abstemious  in  his 
habits,  temperate,  even  to  tobacco,  and  generally  self-con  trolled.  The 
police  regulations  are  stringent  against  nnchastity,  gambling,  and  their 
concomitants ;  yet  illegitimale  o&pring  hare  equal  rights  of  inheri- 
tance with  others,  a  convenient  arrangement  fbr  a  large  number  of 
prospective  expectants,  if  our  national  laws  shall  ever  be  enforced 
over  that  population.  Slavery  is  tolerated,  but  restricted.  The  slave- 
woman  obtains  her  freedom  if  used  as  a  mistress.  The  actual  number 
of  slaves  in  Utah  is  scarcely  a  half  hundred.  Mormonism  evidently 
does  not  want  them  much  in  this  world,  and  in  its  heaven  it  has  no 
place  for  them  at  all.  It  seems  to  think  the  soul  of  the  negro  as  black 
as  his  body. 

Tliis  mongrel  eecleeiasticism  does  not  encourage  ilor  snppresa  edu- 
cation. It  has  but  a  limited  Uterature,  revolving  in  a  narrow  circle 
around  its  religious  Oracle ;  maintains  a  couple  of  newspapers  under 
en  easy  censorship ;  and  is  trying  to  put  the  sdence  of  orthography 
into  i^onelics.  A  half  dosen  lai^  sounding  Institutes  for  the  teach- 
ing of  universal  knowledge  have  an  existence  on  paper,  but  other  foun- 
dation than  this  they  have  not  yet  secu;wl. 

Is  Mormonism  a  permanent  addition  to  the  so-called  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  world  ?  It  certainly  has  not  yet  b^un  to  show  symptoms 
of  disintegrati<xi  and  dissolution.    Why  should  it  not  live  as  long  as  its 
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older  corrupt  kindred  F  We  Dote  a  few  of  its  trading  views  as  of  inters 
eet  in  tbts  relation.  Tliey  ^ve  ns  a  Supreme  GoA,  embodied  as  a  man, 
in  spirit  only  eveiywhere  present ;  but  of  snlmrdinata  gods  there  is 
literall;  no  end,  because  the  seals  of  their  believers  all  have  an  eventual 
deification.  Matter  is  eternal,  for  God  is  material,  and  abeolnte  crea- 
tion is  impossible.  RevelationB  have  extended  from  Abraham  to  Jo- 
sei^i  Smith  —  embracing  topics  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  highest 
spiritual  and  ethical  doctrines  to  the  prohibition  of  hot  drinks  and  to- 
bacco. Something  like  the  biblical  views  of  sin  and  redemption  are 
preserved,  but  with  essential  perversions.  The  ordering  of  church 
forms  and  officials  is  minutely  detiuled,  and  is  a  mixture  of  Levilical 
and  Pagan  precedents,  thoroughly  conservative  of  prelatic  power, 
he  the  name  as  it  may.  So,  too,  its  "last  things"  are  a  jumble  of 
Strangely  assorted  ideas  —  partly  in  the  line ,  of  the  catholic  inter- 
pretation of  gospel-predictions,  partly  pre-millennial,  and  wholly  in  the 
interests,  as  might  he  expected,  of  the  members  of  this  new  church. 
Whatever  of  truth  it  appears  to  indorse  from  the  Bible  it  fatally  falsi- 
Aes  by  its  presumptuous  admixtures.  Its  theology  is  as  grossly  at  fault 
as  b  its  central  conception  of  social  morality. 

Mormonisu  is  the  great  riddle  of  this  centnry.  Its  birth  and  growth 
are  an  entire  retn^ression  from  all  oar  theories  of  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. It  has  taken,  and  it  holds  tbns  far  sgccessi'ully,  a  position 
which  historically  belongs  to  a  mach  earlier  period  of  the  world.  It 
is  joat  now  making  an  immense  effort  to  cover,  with  a  fair  outside  suit 
of  mild  and  seemly  manners,  a  mass  of  deep  and  festering  corruption 
which,  if  experience  can  teach  anything  reliably,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
convert  that  seat  of  its  power  into  another  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  if 
it  be  not  this  already.  We  have  not  yet  a  thoroughly  consistent  and 
exhaastive  treatment  of  the  subject  in  any  of  the  works  which  have 
essayed  its  discussion.  Some  are  too  partial ;  some,  too  belligerent 
The  topic  is  worthy  another  De  Tocqueville,  if  snch  there  were,  to 
handle  it.  It  will  have  to  be  studied  more  carefully  than  it  has  been ; 
and  it  bids  fiur  tA  demand  something  mora  than  a  study,  when  other 
mora  pressing  problems  have  been  settled. 

America    b»fore    JStir&pe.      Principlet    and    JnieretlM.      By  Count 

Aq^kob  de  Gaspabin.     Translated  from  tbe  advance  sheets, 

by  Uabt  L.  Booth.      New  York  ;    Charles  Scribner.  12mo. 
pp.  419. 

We  have  a  high  respect  for  Count  Gaspario,  as  a  man  of  genius, 
<£  learning  of  religious  principles,  of  independent  thought,  and  a  man 
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who  not  nnfreqaently  gets  a  bett«r  undentanding  of  American  ideas, 
institutions,  and  aSkirs,  than  is  common  among  European  writers. 
Because  be  is  such  a  man,  his  works  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  of  the 
prerailin^  sentiment  of  Europe,  or  eren  of  enlightened  erangelitsl 
men  in  Europe,  concerning  us  and  our  matters.  His  views  are  the 
resalt  of  his  own  studies,  and  not  of  the  commiMi  talli  of  any  class  of 
men  in  Europe.  Indeed,  he  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact, 
that  he  writes,  not  to  express  Earopean  public  sentiment,  but  to  guide 
it,  and  because,  in  his  judgment,  it  needs  guiding. 

A  year  ago,  he  published  his  "  Uprising  of  a  Great  People  " ;  de- 
cidedly sustaining  the  goveniment  of  the  United  Slates  in  its  contest 
with  the  rebels  of  the  South  and  their  friends  and  favorers  in  Europe. 
The  work  contained  many  things  very  well  said,  and  worthy  of  seri- 
ous study  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  intelligent  American 
reader,  however,  would  discover  instanoes,  in  which  he  had  taken  the 
misrepresentatton!!  of  political  partisans  for  bets,  espedally  if  they  had 
come  to  htm  through  religions  channels.  Such  of  these  views  as  rested 
on  these  facts,  were  of  course  incorrect. 

His  present  work  b  a  great  advance  on  the  former;  thou^  not 
entirely  free  from  similar  inaccuracies.  It  boldly  grapples  with  the 
sophisms  by  which  European,  and  especially  English  statesmen,  have 
defended  their  practical  sympathy  with  the  "  Southern  Confederacy." 
On  the  acknowledgment  of  the  "  Confederacy  "  as  "  belligerents,"  the 
right  of  the  South  to  secede,  the  "Trent  Affair,"  and  other  similar 
topics,  he  writes  what  is  not  only  gratifying  to  our  national  wishes, 
but  adapted  to  instruct  some  of  our  own  statesmen.  The  result  is, 
that  though  the  book  cannot,  in  all  things,  be  taken  as  a  guide,  it  Is 
one  of  very  great  value,  and  is  well  worth  careful  study.  It  deserves 
a  formal  review. 

The  translating  is,  in  the  main,  well  done,  though  there  has  been 
occasionally  a  failure  to  catch  the  exact  force  of  a  French  idiom.  In 
that  particular,  the  translator  needs  to  perfect  herself.  We  have  no- 
ticed similar  defects  in  her  former  translatiMiB. 

Defence  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  WiSiame,  D.  D^  in  the  Arehe*  Court 
of  Canterbury.  By  Jahes  Fitz-Jaxes  Stephen,  M.  A.,  of  the 
Inner  Terapte,  &a.,  &c.  London:  Smith;  Elder  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  383.     1862. 

This  learned  lawyer  maintains  the  entire  right  of  the  defendant, 
or  of  any  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  to  utter  by  mouth  or  pen 
the  sentiments  which  make  up  the  sixteen  specifications  of  dangerous 
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error  fbr  which  Dr.  'Williams  has  lately  sustained  an  eccleeiastical 
trial  That  the  advocate  has  exhausted  the  apologetic  resources  of 
his  cause  is  lindeniable ;  no  one  can  do  more  in  that  direction.  Canon- 
ically  judged,  be  ia»y  have  shown  that  his  client  has  not  passed  be- 
yond the  linits  of  the  laws  laid  down  by  the  received  authorities  for 
the  ooatrol  of  the  teaching  of  the  clergy.  If  this  be  so,  (which  we 
Btill  gravely  doubt,)  then  that  Church  is  the  veriest  conceivable  play- 
ground of  the  widest  and  the  wildest  latiiudinarianism.  We  &nigr  the 
pleading  has  proved  too  much ;  fbr  (his  cannot  be  if  the  Christian 
Church  be,  in  any  intelligible  sense,  "the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth."  Mr.  Stephen  admits  no  dereliction  of  offidal  duty  in  the  case. 
The  defence  is  bold,  and  almoet  defiant  in  its  demands.  In  a  word, 
Knglisb  clei^men  are  under  no  doctrinal  restrictions  whatever,  if 
this  argument  is  8oand. 

But  when  the  advocate  attempts  to  bolster  such  free  thinking  as 
this  Essayist  puts  forth,  by  citations  from  the  treatises  of  such  men  as 
Hooker,  Taylor,  Chillingworth,  Warburton,  WBtaon,  a  word  must  be 
said  as  to  the  anitmu  of  the  respective  writers.  Whatever  such  per- 
sons may  have  held  in  the  way  of  criticisin  and  stricture  in  religious 
science,  they  never  did  it  in  a  manner  and  in  connections  which  car- 
ried aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  taith,  always  on 
the  look-out  for  coniributtons  of  this  sort.  This  is  significant.  Men 
quickly  show  what  they  eiycy.  Why  have  these  "  Essays  and  Re- 
views" been  so  positively  relished  by  the  rankest  infidelity  of  the 
day,  while  the  volumes  of  those  other  divines  which,  according  to 
this  "  Defence,"  are  as  reprehensible  as  this  heretical  dissertation,  axe 
the  least  of  attractions  to  the  seekers  of  sceptical  sympa^y  ?  Those 
authors  may  have  expressed  unwise  and  untrue  opinions ;  they  are 
not  in&llible.  But  they  were  the  farthest  removed  from  the  question- 
able position  of  these  later  gentlemen  ;  and  none  know  it  better  than 
the  infidels  of  these  times,  as  did  their  predecessors  equally.  Their 
judgment  is  decisive.  We  must  still  use  this  old  word,  although  fash- 
ionably speaking,  there  are  no  "  infidels  "  now. 

The  same  renuuk  applies  to  the  similar  statement,  in  a  recent 
article  of  a  near  neighbor  of  oura,  upon  the  "  Replies  to  Essays  and 
Reviews  "  and  the  "  Aids  to  Faith  "  —  that  these  works  might  be  made 
to  furnish  just  about  as  much  objectionable  matter  as  the  book  which 
they  endeavor  to  refute,  if  anybody  would  take  tbe  trouble  to  get  up  a 
aet  of  pftmllel  columns  to  this  effect.  The  answer  is  obviouB  and  sufiS- 
dent.  Whatever  resemblances  might  thus  be  verified,  tbe  relations 
of  such  passages  to  the  argument  in  hand,  their  connection  with  other 
modifying  and  explanatory  positions,  and  the  whole  drift  of  the  au- 
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tbors,  take  these  concearions  oompletolj  out  of  tbe  use  and  gratiflcation 
of  the  impDgners  of  CbrietiBnity.  We  wonder  that  aoate  critio  sboaU 
not  Bee  the  huneness  of  tfau  arguntentation. 

We  object  rb  decidedlj  to  the  tone  of  exlennation  voliniteered  for 
the  derical  sdiool  of  nltra  ratioDaliui,  on  eadi  side  the  water  —  that 
it  u  only  proriding  fw  the  demands  of  advancing  knowledge,  scientific 
and  lingniatio,  for  whkb,  it  ib  anaaaed,  there  ii  (KherwiM  no  place 
among  Btudenta  of  theology  and  the  Bible.  Tbe  insinnalion  is,  that 
modem  reaearoh  in  these  directiona  has  no  friends  except  these  looser 
conBtractionists  of  Christian  ideas  and  standards ;  thu  it  cannot  find 
room  to  accommodate  all  the  genuine  tmth  it  discovers  inside  the  fair 
interpretation  of  Ibe  older  obnrcb-creeds  and  symbols.  That  is  —  all 
others  thaa  the  Xiberab,  who  pursue  these  iavestigations,  are  incapable, 
by  their  position,  of  accepting  the  advance  of  Intimate  inqniry,  and 
are  per&roe  the  pledged  antagonists  of  pri^reas  in  thorough  scholar- 
ship.  We  should  not  need  go  as  far  as  the  "  Westminster  "  to  illus- 
trate what  we  thus  condemn.  Of  ooarae,  men  who  write  so,  know 
that  such  opinions  are  foolishly  untenable.  It  is  only  tbe  stale  fling 
loosely  thrown  out  again :  "  Who  but  we,  the  advocates  of  an  easy 
toleration,  have  the  great  poets,  orators,  scholars  ?  "  The  Universalists 
have  taken  up,  jnst  now,  the  blunted  shaft,  and  fitted  it  to  tbeir  bow. 
They,  at  length,  have  the  immortal  literature  in  their  special  charge. 
Nothing  is  destined  any  more  to  live  but  tliat  which  is  inspired  by 
thw  central  dogma.  It  is  qnite  time  to  hudi  such  6elf«»ceit.  Boom 
enough  can  be  bad  for  science  and  good  lettwi  indefinitely,  without 
removing  the  word  of  God  out  of  ila  place. 

Coruideratiotu  on  RtpreMmUaiva  Government,     By  Jomr  Stdakt 
Mill,  &C.,  &c    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    ISmo.    pp.365. 


The  logical  mind  of  this  publicist  has  here  a  congenial  topic.  His 
sympathies,  also,  are  strongly  attracted  to  the  theme  of  his  Bearcliing 
analysts  and  sttrrdy  argnmentatton.  The  ability  of  the  discasaion  is 
nnqnettionable,  while  differences  of  Judgment,  on  some  debated  points, 
will  very  likely  be  found  among  its  readers.  We  can  only  iudicat«  a 
few  of  the  weighty  and  very  practical  points  which  come  in  for  oonsid- 
eralion  in  these  pages.  Tbe  ezecnttve  administntion  of  a  nation  should 
not  be  put  into  tbe  hands  of  its  representatives,  although  ultimately 
it  lodges  there.  Government  must  have  a  veto  power,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mill,  is  less  arbitrarily  used  in  Great  Britain  than  among 
ourselves.    He  oonienda  that  tbe  whole  body  of  representatives  should 
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not  be  intniited  with  the  baeinese  of  legistation,  for  wbich  thej  bare 
not  enoagh  knowledge,  but  thM  thia  shonld  be  done  by  oommiraioners 
preparing  meaauree  for  tbe  action  of  the  aasembty,  which,  however, 
miut  have  the  ratifTing  or  rejecting  power.  This  wonld  save  much 
oonfasion  and  oontradictioa  in  the  stfttuta>book.  Tbe  main  funcdon 
of  a  GoagresB  or  pariiament  is  to  talk,  that  is,  to  disctus,  or  (aa  we  are 
gelling  to  saj)  to  ventilate  all  matters  of  pnblio  interest  —  thai  fur- 
nishing a  safety-valve  to  the  State.  We  should  almost  have  thought 
the  vriitM'  shooting  a  qniver-fnU  of  quiet  irtm;  at  ns,  just  here,  had  he 
iwt  gone  into  so  grave  a  defence  of  this  poshim : 

•'  Such  ■  talking '  would  never  be  looked  upon  with  dltparsgemeDt,  if  it 
were  not  allowed  to  slop  'doing;'  which  it  never  would,  if  assemblies  Icnew 
and  acknowledged  that  talking  and  discnnton  are  tbdr  proper  busiResi,  while 
doing,  as  the  result  of  discusrion,  is  the  task,  not  of  a  miMidlaneoas  bod^,  but 
of  individaals  ■peciaU]'  trained  to  it ;  that  the  fit  office  of  an  uuswuU^  is  to 
see  that  those  iudivkluals  are  honestlj  and  inteil^ntlj  cbosen,  and  to  inter- 
fere  uo  further  with  them,  except  hy  unlimited  ladtnde  of  saggestieB  sod 
criticism — and  bj^pljing  or  withholding  the  final  seal  of  national  assent" 
—  p.  117. 

But  as  long  as  eveiybody  thinks  himself  a  little  wiser  than  hii 
neighbor,  we  fear  that  these  committees  or  oommissioni  would  have 
as  much  fbllj  as  wisdom  in  their  compouliou.  Still  we  like  the  con- 
servative temper  of  the  sug^atiou,  and  in  &ct  generally  of  the  work. 
The  author  is  just  in  his  exposure  of  the  dangers  of  class-Iegislatitm 
which  capital  has  ao  manj  melboda  of  securing.  He  is  very  aensibU 
upon  the  rights  of  minorities ;  comes  out  boldly  in  behalf  of  the  voting  of 
women ;  denies  that  representatives  should  be  instructed  by  their  coi>- 
stitnents ;  but  holds  that  these  should  select  men  to  act  for  them  whom 
they  can  trust  —  good  men  and  honest,  even  if  not  predsely  of  their 
partisan  platform  — and'then  confide  in  their  dedsions.  He  earnestly 
maintains  that  judges  should  not  be  made  by  popular  election,  in  which 
we  as  heartily  concur.  Bis  remarks  on  tbb  head  are  worthy  the  cloa- 
est  attention.  So,  loo,  are  tboee  which  pmat  to  the  perils  of  place- 
hnnting  —  "the  multiplication  of  public  employments "  to  give  more 
people  room  for  promotion  —  persons  everywhere  too  numerous,  — 

"  who  would  rather  pay  higher  taxes  than  diminiih,  by  die  smallest  (Vaction, 
their  individual  ehanees  of  a  place  for  themselves  or  their  rdatives ;  and 
among  whom  a  cry  for  retrencbment  never  means  abolition  of  offiaas,  but 
the  reduction  of  tbe  nlarias  <rf' those  which  are  too  consideiaUe  for  the  ordi- 
nary cilisen  to  have  any  chanoe  of  being  appointed  to  Iham."  —  p.  86. 

This  work  is  wholesotne,  in  the  main ;  but  it  pictures  rather  an  ideal 
oommoBwealtfa,  than  anything  which  we  have  yet  seen  aetualized.    It 
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suggests  a  question  as  painful  as  it  is  pertinent ;—  is  there  a  people 
on  the  iace  of  the  earth  morallj  and  iDtellectuaJly  fit  for  such  a  govem- 
ment  as  is  here  portraj'ed  P 

GmmnOaiy  on  the  £[ntUa  to  the  Seven  CAwchee  in  Mia.  Berela- 
tion  II.,  III.  B7  RiOHABD  Chbmbtix  Tbbnoh,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner.     12mo.     pp.  312. 


6k8IP£  the  ripe  learning,  the  doctrinal  tobriety,  and  the  deTont 
spirit  of  this  writer,  we  greatljr  admire  his  good,  masculine  common- 
sense.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  modem  hermeneutical  science, 
as  cultivated  in  the  Gierman  schools,  has  not  apoiled  him  as  a  biblical 
guide.  His  fondness  for  word-criticism  finds  a  rich  opportunity  to 
indnlge  itself,  in  the  peculiar  phraseologjr  of  these  cbapteis  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  we  do  not  think  him  fancifnl  in  his  opinions,  in  most 
instances.  His  remarks  upon  Greek  and  Hebrew  sjmbc^ism,  (64- 
67,)  and  his  application  of  them  to  the  interprelaUon  of  the  "  white 
stone  "  and  the  "  new  name,"  as  referring  to  the  Urim  and  Thnmrnin 
of  the  high  priest,  (170-181,)  are  worthy  of  consideration.  We  should 
wish  to  suspend  judgment  on  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
number  "  seven  " — that  it  is  made  up  of  the  mystic  number  of  Deity, 
which  is  three,  and  of  that  of  the  world,  which  is  /our.  The  illuEtra" 
tion  is  ingenious  and  carious  as  here  given,  but  we  distrust  the  l<^c 
of  coincidences.  Still,  there  is  a  reason,  of  course,  for  the  use  of  the 
biblical  "  seven,"  and  this  mag  be  it.  We  are  much  more  sure  that 
the  angeb  of  the  churches  were  not  Episcopal  bisht^s,  though  we 
agree  with  Trench  against  Alford,  that  they  were  Christian  ministers 
instead  of  heavenly  spirits.  Our  author  regards  the  Nicolaitaiies  and 
Balaamites  as  identical,  and  as  denoting  not  It  sect  of  doctrinal  error- 
ists,  so  much  as  a  class  of  people  who  "  sought  to  introduce  a  false 
freedom,  the  freedom  of  the  fieeh,  into  the  church  of  God,"  like  that 
early  "  and-Moses  "  thus  devebped  into  an  Antichrist.  He  m^nttuos 
that  Folycarp  was  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  this 
epistle  was  addressed,  and  suggests  that  Archippus  presided  over  the 
Laodicean  church,  to  whom  Paul,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  sent 
a  reprimand  for  pastoral  unfaithfulness.  The  tone  of  this  volume  is 
eminently  serious  and  edifying.  It  closes  with  a  dissertation  on  die 
"  Historico-prophetical  interpretation  "  of  these  seven  epistles.  While 
considering  them  as  representative  of  the  various  conditions  of  the 
people  of  Christ,  Dean  Trench  repudiates  the  idea  that  they  are  to 
be  taken  as  ^ical  of  the  course  of  church-history  in  the  subsequent 
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periods  of  the  world,  bh  Slede,  aod  after  him,  Coccelas  proposed. 
The  obKrvation  is  etriking,  that  the  two  of  iheee  churches  which  are 
most  eeverely  condemned  (Sardis  and  Laodicea)  are  the  only  onei 
which  had  no  conflicts  with  either  external  or  internal  enemieR :  hence, 
we  are  reminded,  that  nnintemipted  tocial  prosperity  is  an  immeas- 
urahly  wone  htt  than  even  persecution  for  l^th  and  righteouaneaa. 
The  book  is  replete  with  similar  inBtmclion.  We  join  with  ita  author 
in  wonder  and  regret  that  theae  seven  letters  to  our  churches,  as  well 
as  to  those  ancient  brotherhoods,  have  no  place  in  the  rubrical  read- 
ings of  the  Eng;lish  Church,  while  other  portions  of  the  "  Kevelation  " 
are  admitted,  and  (as  we  are  told)  selections  also  even  from  the  Apoc- 
rypha. Surely  the  solemn  refnun  — "  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  saitb  unto  the  churches "  —  should  be  heard  in 
those  temples  of  our  faith,  as  well  as  in  others  less  careful  of  an  ancient 


Permanent  I>oeurMnti  of  the  Soete^  for  &e  Promotion  of  CoUegiiOt 
and  Tlteologieal  EdveaUon  at  tht  WetL  Vols.  I.,  IL,  III.  New 
York  :  John  F.  Trow. 

It  is  quite  a  common  and  hnrtful  mistake  that  the  reports  of  our 
benevolent  societies  and  the  disconrses  which  their  anoivcrsaries  call 
forth  have  merely  a  transient  value,  and  hardly  enough  of  even  this  to 
justify  the  expense  of  their  publication.  We  suspect  it  to  be  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  such  publication  w  mostly  a  thing  of  prescriptive  and 
personal  compliment;  at  least  this  would  be  a  natural  inference  from 
I  (he  way  these  documents  go  a-begging  for  readers  in  our  churches 
and  among  our  ministers.  It  would  be  well  if  the  collection  of  papers 
above-named  might  diapel  that  error,  as  it  certainly  must,  if  carefally 
examined.  These  volumes  comprise  an  amount  and  quality  of  educa- 
tional discussion  which  is  as  varied  as  it  is  weighty  and  permanently 
valuable.  Their  contents  are  the  harvesting  of  well-ripened  iniit- 
The  ablest  minds  among  us  are  contributors,  to  these  treasures.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Society  has  made  the  subject  his  life-study,  on  x  dr- 
ole  of  broad  and  generous  survey.  His  reports  have  always  struck 
ns  as  of  a  very  snperior  degree  of  excellence.  We  are  gtad  that  they 
have  not  been  merely.  "  flying  words,"  but  here  have  found  an  endur- 
ing embodimenL  With  the  accompanying  sermons  and  addresses, 
they  will  enrich  any  library,  and  should  find  their  way  into  many. 
We  are  surprised  that,  upon  the  same  general  topic,  running  through 
so  many  years  of  investigation,  there  should  not  be  more  of  sameness 
is  the  views  presented  and  the  style  of  handling.    But  Christian  edn- 
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cadon,  in  its  higher  circaite,  Is  a  maoy-rided  theme ;  and  under  the 
treatmeot  of  the  men  whose  namea  beatud  these  goodly  volamefl,  it 
could  not  fall  into  staleneaa  and  moDotony. 

The  work  which  this  society  has  done  and  here  recorded  is  the 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  priaciples  of  mental  and  moral  order  whi(^ 
planted  our  Puritan  commonwealth,  and  our  free  republic  These  vol- 
umes are  a  noble  vindication  t^  those  primordial  ideas  of  our  Christian 
cit'ilization.  Several  quite  extended  treatises  ere  republished  in  these 
pages  which  were  produced  under  the  patruiage  of  this  association, 
and  have  already  had  a  wide  circulation ;  as,  Fiof.  Porter's  able  essay 
on  the  "  Educational  Systems  of  the  •Jesuits  and  the  Puritans,"  and 
Prof.  Tyler's  essay  on  "  Prayer  for  Colleges,"  and  others  of  scarcely 
less  excellence.  We  trust  the  time  is  cooiing  when  our  reading  pub- 
lic will  resume  their  taste  for  something  besides  the  details  of  battles. 
"  Peace  hath  her  victories  as  well  as  war ; "  and  none  of  these  are 
more  honorable  than  the  planting  and  fostering  of  seminaries  of  learn- 
tng  in  new  and  feeble  communities.  The  "  College  Society  "  (as  it  is 
Dsnally  called)  has  done  a  great  service  to  the  State  and  to  the  Churt^ 
by  saving  not  a  few  of  these  institutions,  which  must  have  died  out  but 
for  its  assistance.  These  volumes  contain  invaluable  materials  for  the 
future  nse  of  the  historians  of  the  development  of  our  western  growth 
to  empire. 

hOroduetitm  to  At  Stvdjf  of  tA«  GotpA ;  mlh  Bittorical  and  Sx' 
planatory  Notei.  By  Bhooki  Fosb  WaexcOTT,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  author  of  a  "  History  of 
the  Kew  Testament  Canon,"  &c  With  an  Introduction  by  Hora- 
Xio  B.  Hackktt,  D.  D.  Boston :  Oould  &  Lincoln,  59  Waking- 
ton  Street,     pp.  476.     1862. 

Tbib  critical  and  learned  work  ranks  deservedly  aoxmg  the  very 
first  and  most  valuable  modem  contributions  to  the  cause  of  sacred 
learning.  Probably  nothing  has  been  written  which  so  fully  meets 
the  objections  which  such  sceptics  as  Porphyry,  Strauss,  and  Parker 
have  raised  against  the  Grospels  on  the  ground  of  variaUona  which 
they  affirm  to  be  contradictory,  and  hence  subversive  of  the  historical 
credibility  of  the  Evangelists.  The  method  here  adopted  for  meeting 
these  objections,  is  the  embodying  of  a  calm,  careful,  and  full  examin- 
ation of  the  Gospels,  reealting  in  a  mass  of  evidence  in  &vor  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  these  narratives,  and  settling  the  principles  which 
distinguish  them  from  other  writing*.  The  peculiar  traits,  training, 
habits,  and  aims  of  the  several  writers,  are  made  to  stand  out  piumt- 
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nentlj ;  tbaa  not  onl^  jastifying  th^  apparent  contrariety,  bat  also 
causing  their  eMeDtial  oneness  with  each  other  to  appear  all  the  more 
martted  and  real.  We  have  thne  far  seen  only  one  thing  in  the 
Tolonie  which  is  unsatisbctoTy,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
Inspiration.  Inspiration  as  a  fhct  is  foDj  maintained.  Bat  there  are 
sentences  which  look  like  defining  Inspiratiwi  to  consist  in  the  enlarg- 
ing or  informing  tiie  haman  faculties,  the  supematnral  strengthening 
of  the  human  powers. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  Baying,  that  the  whole  volume 
deserves,  and  will  riohlj  repay,  the  careful  study  of  all  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  all  stndents  and  seekers  after  correct  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

DiteouTUt  and  Ettay*.     By  William  O.  T.  Sbedd.     Andover : 
Warren  F.  Draper.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln,    pp.  324.    1862. 

This  is  a  new  edition  with  some  corrections,  and  the  addition  of 
a  profbund  and  valnable  essay  on  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  The 
original  volume  has  been  highly  valued  by  earnest  scholars,  and  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  spread  of  just  news  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  additional  essay  fills  a  wide  gap  in  modem  discussion, 
and  fills  it  in  the  most  ample  and  aatisfactory  manner.  Against  the 
low  and  superficial  notion  that,  in  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God, 
the  change  of  faeling  and  relationship  is  solely  upon  the  side  of  man,  it 
iweaents  an  impregnable  bnttrese  of  scripture  ailment  on  the  side  of 
the  apostle  in  hia  position  that  "  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  <me," 
there  must  be  two  persons  between  whom  to  mediate ;  that  there  is  in 
the  Godhead  that  which  requires  a  judicial  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
wbidi,  when  satisfied,  produces  the  specific  sense  of  propitiation  in  the 
Deity ;  that  God,  and  not  man,  being  the  party  ofiended  by  sin,  it  is 
JIm  nature  which  requires  the  sacrifice  and  satisfaction.  This  position 
established,  Iiow  naturally  and  beau^fulty  it  follows  that  the  atonement 
is  no  arbitrary  requirement  on  the  part  of  God  ;  and  tliat  the  atone- 
ment  is  complete  and  ample,  satisfying  both  the  Divine  and  human 
natures.  Christ  came  to  fulfit  not  destroy  the  law.  The  oblation  is 
ctHuplete.    "  Who  is  he  that  condemneUi  F    It  is  Christ  that  died." 

BetM  :  iU  Frimtdt  and  iU  Fou.     By  K.  D.  Uosbet,  M.  D.,  L.L.  D., 
&«.,&&,&&    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    12mo.    pp.  368.    1862. 

So  many  pages  as  these,  from  the  pen  of  eo  edentific  and  sagacious 
an  observer  of  men  and  things,  must  contain  a  large  amount  of  solid 
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iafonnBtton  and  valuable  advice.  The  Doctor  does  not  ride  a  hobb; 
in  the  dogged  fashion  of  some  of  theae  dietetical  gentlemen.  For  this 
h«  has  our  tbanka,  aa  well  as  fiir  the  man^  exoellenciei  of  hia  volame. 
But  these  books  and  journala  of  health  must  be  used  with  discrimina- 
ti<»i,  aod  not  in  a  spirit  <^  servilie  compliaBce.  Health  has  not  eome 
to  the  preaeot  writer,  after  jeara  of  ita  loas,  through  their  rules  aod 
prescriptions  ;  but  hy  taking  lime,  amidst  multifariouB  and  increasing 
engagements,  for  a  plenty  of  free,  out-door  exercise.  An  hour  or  two 
a  day  in  the  saddle,  cantering  breezilj  over  the  hills,  and  unong 
the  pines,  with  a  rubber  suit,  cap'O-jne,  to  defy  the  stonas,  will  give 
one  a  more  hilarious  deliverance  from  the  fears  c»f  indigesdoa,  and  ita 
host  of  concomitant  ills,  than  any  painstaking  sanitary  regime  that  we 
have  ever  heard  of.  We  fancy  that  loo  much  care  about  "  what  shall 
we  eat  and  what  shall  we  drink,"  has  made  as  many  valetudioariaDa 
as  it  has  cured.  We  distrust  this  Belf-expeiimenting,  with  a  nervoDs 
aversion.  There  is  a  deal  of  philosophy  in  the  "asking  no  qnestiona" 
doctrine  of  the  apostle.  Charles  Lamb  tells  of  a  fiiead  who  gloried 
in  the  profoundett  sceptidsm  as  to  whether  he  had  a  stomach,  and  who 
used  to  rally  his  splenetic  acqnaintances  by  declaring  that,  without  any 
liver,  so  far  as  be  knew,  he  should  be  the  longest  liver  of  them  all. 
We  commend  the  learned  professor's  volume  as  richly  freighted  with 
important  principles  and  facts  which  every  intelligent  person  shoolt) 
understand.  We  have  no  idea  of  disparag^g  its  counsels,  while  we 
confess  a  passion  for  the  " comipedum  pvitu"  —  or,  as  a  facetious  cler- 
ical neighbor  of  ours  puts  it ;  — '  the  outside  of  a  horse  is  good  for  Ae 
inside  of  a  man.' 

Sbrik  Anuriea.  By  Akthont  Tboi.lopk  ;  Author  of  "  The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,"  <&c.,  &e.  New  Toi^ :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    12mo.     pp.  623.     18fl2. 

CEitTAlin.T  it  is  not  a  very  high  commendation,  but  such  as  it  is 
we  give  it  —  that  this  is  the  best  book  of  travels  in  our  country,  from 
a  foreigner,  which  has  appeared  for  some  years  past  The  name  of 
the  author  reminds  us  of  a  foolish  enough  fit  of  vexation  which  an- 
other similarly  announced  production  inflicted  on  us  some  thirty  years 
ago.  We  are  wiser  now  ;  and  quite  enjoy  a  good  castigation.  This 
gentleman  would  be  too  dull  for  our  endurance,  were  he  at  all  less 
sharp  in  bis  strictures.  Many  of  them  are  just,  and  echo  the  muttered 
monosyllables  which  have  ofKa  struggled  at  our  lips,  in  railway  cars, 
both  steam  and  horse,  in  hotels,  lecture-halls,  and  elsewhere  —  partic- 
ularly since  the  recent  criitoline  dispensation  has  almost  unsexed  a 
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large  piui  of  our  population  —  see  pp.  133  «(  t«q.  The  remark  is 
severe  but  true,  that  the  majority  of  women  among  us  demand  the 
courtesies  of  chivalrj'  without  retnmiDg  any  acknowledgment,  whereby 
they  vacate  all  right  to  such  attentions.  The  tourist  gives  us  lively 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  society — sufficient  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
interest ;  with  here  and  there  a  more  studied  attempt  to  analyze  our 
peculiarities,  and  to  play  tbe  philosopher  among  us.  He  makes  mis- 
takes, (we  have  not  space  to  specify  them,)  yet  fewer  than  most  of  hia 
class;  is  kindly  disposed  towards  us,  and  appreciates  our  real  strength 
and  capabilities.  Wealmostwonderthataconntiymanof  Dr.  "Times" 
Russell  stiould  devote  a  chapter  and  more  to  a  defence  of  our  side  of 
die  War.  Mr.  TroUope  makes  a  fair  case  for  us,  but  by  no  means 
exhausts  its  conclasive  points.  He  shows  his  friendliness,  however, 
and  that  is  something  in  these  days.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the 
son  has  atoned  for  the  mother's  petulance,  and  very  well  redeemed  the 
fiunily  name. 

There  is  some  careless  writing  in  this  volume,  as  "  spedality "  for 
specialty  I  "centrical"  for  central;  "  strategetic  "  instead  of  strategic 
or  strategical ;  "Augustine  age  "  instead  of  Augustan  age ;  and  otber 
similar  slips ;  bnt  a  nmch  greater  faultiness  lies  in  the  Bacchic  pro- 
clivities of  tiie  traveller,  of  which  he  appears,  however,  to  be  mcwt 
complacently  unconscious.  Id  the  wine  and  beer  and  toddy  direction, 
he  seems  disposed  to  let  hia  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men. 

Hie  Waj/  to  Life.  Sermons  by  Tbouas  Guthtbb,  D.  D.  Author 
ofThe  Gospel  in  E2ekiel,''&c,&c.  I2ma  pp.386.  NewYo^: 
R.  Carter  &  BroUiers.     1862. 

Nkither  the  written  nor  the  spoken  eloquence  of  Dr.  Guthrie  is 
much  to  our  taste.  His  mind  is  sprightly  and  ingenious :  ke  paints 
with  a  free  pendl,  and  without  a  very  careful  mixing  of  his  colors. 
He  is  too  illustrative  for  the  best  power  of  the  pulpit  —  dashes  off 
after  too  many  alluring  fancies,  makes  Christian  truth  more  pretty 
than  snbdaing.  We  miss,  not  evangelical  sentiments,  and  what  seems 
Uke  genuine  unction,  but  a  strong  enough  grasp  upon  the  great  pillars 
of  the  eternal  temple.  He  does  not  grapple  with  the  elements  of  tbe 
gospel-system  as  did  Chalmers,  as  does  CandUsh.  He  ornaments  and 
embellishes  profhsely.  We  like  a  simpler  taste,  a  purer  style  of  dec- 
oration. But  he  pleases  the  popular  mind,  and  is  saocessfnl  both  as 
preacher  and  author.  Doubtless  be  has  done  many  people  much  good 
who  would  be  quite  inaccessible  to  a  chaster  method  of  Christian  in- 
stroction. 
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ARTICLE  XL 

THE  BOUND  TABLE. 

DoO'Dats  CitiTioiaii.  —  It  bas  usually  been  thought  best,  in 
effortfl  to  reclaim  the  Biuning,  to  b^n  b;  bestowiug  oouunendation 
on  the  offender,  if  there  was  tuijthing  to  oommoid.  So  did  Paul  in 
his  epbtles,  and  wise  men  hare  followed  in  his  steps.  £ut  a  writer 
in  the  "  Congregationalist,"  of  August  8,  revenec  ttiiS)  in  a  notice  of 
our  article  on  Sabbath-school  Literature.  He  first  comes  down  upon 
UB  with  such  sweeping  charges  as  that  Hie  writer  of  our  nrtide  "un- 
%\a&  out  the  books  of  one  publisher  only  "  for  cridcism,  becanse  he  has 
"a  virulent  and  unchristian''  spirit  to  gratify,  and  "a  spite  against 
somebodj,"  and  moreover,  because  he  "  thought  it  would  not  be  safe  " 
to  examine  the  publications  of  the  "  Massachusetts  S.  S.  Society,  the 
American  S.  S.  Union,  the  Baptist  Publication  Society,  or  the  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern ;"  imd  that  the  Boston  Baview  is  just  the  place 
for  such  a  spirit  and  such  a  criticism.  Now  since  the  writer  of  oar 
article  did  not  single  out  the  books  of  one  publisher  only,  but  did  the 
very  thing  whi<^  tbis  witness  aays  would  have  been  "tiur  critiosm," 
what  does  our  friend  Gail  Hamilton  think  a  pagan  woald  call  the 
so  positive  statement  we  have  quoted  ?  And  since  the  thing  charged 
was  not  done  at  all,  how  could  it  be  done  in  a  virulent  unchristian 
spirit,  and  to  gratify  a  spite  P  And  once  more,  what  shall  be  thought 
of  tbis  man's  fitness  to  pronounce  judgment  on  aoother  man's  spirit  F 

But  having  completed  his  fulmiaation  against  oarselves,  this  writer 
proceeds  to  give  us  Au  views  of  our  Sabbatb-school  literature,  after 
a  fashion  which  seems  to  us  so  much  like  a  commendation  of  our  arti- 
cle, that,  but  for  the  whirlwind  at  the  outset,  we  should  have  accepted 
it  as  anch  without  a  minute's  hesitation,  with  some  slight  exceptions. 
Thus  he  says,  that  "all  our  Sabbath-school  Societies  turn  off  irom  the 
press  a  considerable  amount  of  trash ; "  that  the  committees  of  pubb> 
cation  are  "very  loose  in  their  examination  of  manuscripts ;"  that  the 
writers  are  "  entirely  incoropelent ; "  that  "  it  used  to  be  said  of  Taun- 
ton water  (a  libel  on  the  place)  that  it  was  too  weak  to  mn  down  hill ; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  many  of  our  Sunday-school  books,  that  they  are 
so  weak  as  to  turn  the  stomach  even  of  the  young  reader." 

How  large  a  proportion  of  all  our  Sunday-school  books  are  of  this 
sort  this  deponent  satth  not,  but  affirms  of  all  our  publishing  sodetiea 
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thkt  they  "  are  not  wiUing  (o  paj  for  fintrclass  manuscripts ; "  that 
"  the  commonest  writers,  with  few  exceptions,  furnish  the  books  for 
them;"  and,  finKlly,  that  "some  private  publishing-houses  issuealarger 
proportion  of  books,  well  written  and  well  packed  with  thought  for 
children  —  bad  as  some  of  them  are  —  than  our  Sunday-school  De- 
positories "  I 

The  writer  ii  evidenlly  "  Emart,"  although  "  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  too  high,"  as  he  says,  would  seem  to  have  muddled 
his  wits  or  disturbed  his  temper  at  the  commencement  of  his  article ; 
but  if  he  will  expand  his  views  a  Utile,  and  put  them  into  a  more  fin- 
ished shape,  when  the  mercury  ranges  lower,  uid  send  them  to  us,  we 
think  he  may  fumiefa  an  admirable  sapplemrat  to  our  article,  causing 
our  readers  to  exclaim  in  bis  own  words,  if  not  in  his  own  spirit, "  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  author  eoogbt  the  Boston  Review  as  a  medium 
for  his  thoughts." 

Oh  MiifDiKG  YouK  Own  Busuibss.  —  What  a  very  happy  thing 
it  is  to  have  a  wise  and  fiiitbful  Mentor,  wbo  can  see  for  us  all  our 
perils,  correct  our  mistakes,  rebuke  our  &ults,  and  guide  ns  in  the  true 
and  safe  path !  Onr  nation  is  preeminently  blessed  in  this  respect, 
&r  beyond  the  Prince  of  Ithaca.  He  had  one  Mentor ;  we  have 
many.  Chief  among  these  prineept  inUr  nobilet  is  Dr.  John  Camp- 
bell)  of  the  London  "  British  Standard."  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  onr  great  national  troables  he  has  seen  all  things  with  on 
almost  superhuman  perspicacity,  and  has  poured  upon  us  his  vaticina- 
tions with  for  more  than  Delphio  assurance. 

Let  ns  congratulate  ourselves  that  at  length,  and  for  once,  he  sees 
asin  the  right  In  fabiasueof  Aagust  1,  hesays:  "If  ever  men  were 
in  earnest,  the  President  and  the  Congress  are  ;  they  merit  the  confi- 
dence and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  civihsed  world.  We  feel  sn<^ 
oneness  with  them  that  we  make  their  cause  our  own."  This  is  most 
cheering,  certainly ;  but  let  us  not  feUcitate  ourselves  too  for.  Has 
the  astute  Doctor  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  Union  is 
worth  saving  ?  Oh,  not  at  all !  "  Unless  as  it  related  to  slavery,  we 
never  felt  much  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Uni<ML"  This 
is  frank  and  sincere,  and  we  greatly  admire  it  The  good  Doctor 
speaks  the  honest  sentiments  of  a  great  multitude  of  Englishmen. 
They  never  felt  much  interest  in  the  maiutBoance  of  the  Union, — 
never  felt  much  interest  in  its  maintananee !  Very  well,  and  what 
then  ?  Why,  nothing,  we  say.  We  don't  care  whether  they  did  or 
not.  It  is  not  of  the  very  smallest  consequence,  though  England  is 
good  and  great  above  all  European  nations,  and  her  people  are  good 
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and  wise,  and  Dr.  Campbell  is  emiaent  among  her  wUa  and  good 
men.  The  AmericBD  XTnion  will  not  stand  a  single  daj*  longer  for 
their  good  opinion,  or  (all  an  hour  sooner  without  it 

We  are  doing  to-daj  the  very  same  thing  which  we  began  to  do  in 
the  spring  of  1861,  —  fighting  for  the  "maintenance  of  the  Union." 
This  is  the  thing  which  we  shall  continue  to  do,  and  to  do  in  our  own 
waj.  We  shall  crush  whatever  opposes  our  progress ;  not  onJjr  slav- 
etj  wherever  it  exists,  but,  if  need  be,  the  constitntion  of  eveiy  slare 
State,  reducing  all  to  the  condition  of  territories.  Id  the  mean  time 
and  thereafter  we  shall  hope  to  mtuntun  pleasant  relations  with  Eng- 
land and  all  other  foreign  States,  based  on  the  prindples  which  usually 
operate  in  such  cases,  —  not  a  large  ainonnt  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, or  magnanimity,  or  special  afFectioD,  but  a  wise  self-interest, 
commercial  necessity,  and  comprehensive  State  policy,  in  the  spirit  of 
mutu^  independence,  and  self-respect,  and  international  comity. 

A  STRONQ  desire  has  lately  been  expressed  that  the  new  Profeesor 
in  Andover  shall  be  a  Simon-pnre  Congregational ist,  and  that  of  the 
old  John  Bobinson  stamp.  It  is  well  enough  to  "make  clean  the  out- 
side of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter."  But  is  not  the  ^ieolog7  within 
the  cup  of  some  value  P  Shall  only  the  men  who  guard  the  latter  be 
called  contentious  ?  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone."  It  is  a  bad  sign  to  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise, 
and  cummin,  while  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  are  omitted.  We 
like,  too,  this  exhortation  to  return  to  the  old  paths,  the  purer  John 
Bobinson  ways.  But  let  not  those  who  make  changes  in  Congr^a- 
tionalism  call  their  corruptions  "improvements,"  and  the  results  of  the 
"  more  light "  which  was  to  break  out  Irom  the  Scriptures  in  coming 
days. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  a  for^ 
mer  number,  and  to  say,  that  more  knowledge  of  the  recent  celebrity 
who  wrote  "  The  Becreations  of  a  Country  Parson,"  than  was  current 
among  us  when  our  review  of  that  work  was  published,  makes  him  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  instead  of  the  "Angli- 
can Church,"  as  there  intimated. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
PERSEVERANCE  IN  GRACE. 

Ws  once  listened  iritli  no  small  surprise  to  the  statement, 
from  the  incumbent  of  a  citjr  pulpit  who  vr&s  not  a  novice  — 
that  a  person  may  be  an  impenitent  sinner  to-day ;  may  be 
regenerated  to-morrow  ;  may  then  become  perfectly  sanctified ; 
next,  apostatize  from  holiness  ;  then  die  in  his  sins,  and  perish 
in  hell  forever.  This  is  putting  the  dogma  of  "falling  from 
grace  "  in  a  more  startling  way  than  is  common.  But,  admit- 
ting the  fact  of  such  a  fall,  there  is  a  logical  consistency  in  the 
terms  of  this  category.  We  rather,  on  the  whole,  like  its  blunt- 
ness,  on  the  same  principle  that  an  open  field  engagement  is 
more  pleasant  than  a  skirmish  through  thick  woods.  We  ta&e 
issue  with  both  premise  and  conclusion.  The  "  indefectibility 
of  grace,"  as  the  fathers  confessed  it,  which  is  dropping  out 
of  tiie  faith  of  not  a  few  of  our  modern  orthodox  Christians,  is 
a  part  of  our  creed.  We  shall  begin  our  discussion  by  clearing 
the  path  of  some  misconceptions. 

This  doctrine  is  not,  that  every  one  who  supposes  himself  to 
be  a  Christian,  or  is  thus  esteemed  by  others,  will  ultimately  be 
sared.  It  is  not,  that  all  who  seem  to  furnish  good  evidence  of 
piety  will  reach  the  state  of  glory.  This  would  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  lalse  judgments  concerning  our  spiritual  condition.  It 
ia  not,  that  all  who  belong  to  Christ's  visible  church  will  be 
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finally  folded  with  his  eheep.  This  would  assert  the  error  that 
the  lines  of  the  true  chnrch  are  accurately  drawn  on  earth,  as 
they  will  be  between  the  right  hand  and  left  of  the  Jadge. 
It  is  not,  again,  that  a  sincerely  good  man,  a  child  of  God,  may 
not  slide  away  from  duty,  from  the  consciousness  of  present 
communion  and  acceptance  with  God.  Nor  are  we  to  ai^e 
this  often  raised  point  —  whether,  ^  a  Christian  should  die  in 
unforgiven  mn,  be  would  b»  lost.  Our  position  is  —  that  snch 
a  supposition  is  not  admissible ;  that  r^eneration  is  an  imper- 
ishable act,  an  irrevocable  change ;  that  a  soul  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  remain  in  that  kingdom  of  God  to  which  it  is 
thus  introduced.  Or  negatively,  the  truth  affirmed  denies  that 
it  has  ever  occurred,  or  will  occur,  that  a  sinner,  bom  again  in 
the  image  of  Christ,  has  lost  or  shall  lose  that  image,  so  as  to 
perish  in  ungodliness, 

Nor  does  our  argument  require  us  to  show  that  Christiana 
are  perfect ;  that  they  are  not  counselled  and  warned  to  avoid 
ruin  ;  that  their  complete  redemption  is  not  conditioned  by  their 
endurance  unto  the  end.  The  very  question  is  —  do  they  thus 
endure,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  love  of  God  ordained 
for  this  specific  purpose  ? 

The  affirmative  is  maintained.  On  what  ground,  then,  is 
the  certainty  based  that  all  true  believers  in  God  will  continue 
in  grace  forever  ?     We  must  deal  a  moment  longer  in  negatives. 

This  certainty  does  not  stand  in  tbg  power  of  any  Christian 
to  preeei've  himself  from  apostasy.  He  can  no  more  do  this 
than  be  could  originally  bring  himself  out  of  moral  death  into 
the  new  life. 

Not  is  his  safety  dependent  on  the  absence  of  spiritual  and 
Satanic  assaulu,  tempting  him  to  disobedience.  Contrary  to 
this,  his  perseverance  is  one  long  victory  over  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Nor  can  this  assurance  lie  in  the  nature  itself  of  regenera- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  no  absolute  impossibility  for  holiness, 
in  any  6nito  being,  to  abdicate  its  throne  to  its  antagonist ;  for 
a  renewed  heart  to  rebel  even  unto  pei-ditiou  against  God. 
Holy  principle  and  life  are  the  same  essentially  in  all  their  sub- 
jects. And  sinless  angels  have  (alien.  So  did  Adam  apostati7.e 
from  his  primal  perfection.     This  fearful  step  downward  has 
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«iore  tban  once  been  taken.  Tbis,  then,  cannot  be  a  righteous 
man's  defence—  that  the  elements  themselves  of  a  holy  charac- 
ter preclude  its  loss.  Such  a  revolution  backwards  has  been  : 
and  where  obedience  rests  in  a  covenant  of  legal  deservinga, 
where  righteousness  is  of  works,  that  direful  change  may  be 
again,  for  aught  we  know,  as  among  yet  unsinning  angels,  or 
the  unfallen  of  other  worlds,  if  such  there  be.  The  great  and 
the  sure  foandation,  upon  which  our  doctrine  reposes  is  —  the 
promise  of  God  to  this  distinct  &ct,  as  embodi^  in  Uie  cove- 
nant of  grace  and  redempdon. 

This  is  the  point  where  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Armenian 
interpretations  of  Scripture  divide :  —  the  watershed  which 
throws  the  theological  streams  east  and  west.  The  rejection  of 
the  perseverance  of  tlie  regenerate,  in  holiness,  is  only  a  cor- 
ollary from  the  denial  of  the  personal  election  of  believers  to 
salvation.  This  explains  the  otherwise  singular  zeal  of  some 
good  people  in  contending  apparently  against  the  probabilities 
of  their  own  final  well-being.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
doctrines.  They  stand  or  fall  together.  One  philosophy  main- 
tains them ;  another  discards  them.  But  it  is  not  merely  or 
mainly  a  philosophical  difference.  It  is  a  biblical  issue.  Hence, 
we  do  not  lay  stress,  in  this  debate,  upon  general  reasonings 
concerning  the  attributes  and  government  of  God.  Satis&ctory 
is  these  views  are  to  those  who  receive  the  truth  here  aBirmcd, 
we  prefer,  with  an  eye  to  others,  to  give  our  apace  largely  to 
the  simple,  positive,  couclusive  testimony  of  Revelation. 

The  fifty-third  chapter  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  lays  down 
the  plan  of  Christ's  mediation  between  God  and  man,  with  this 
distinct  pledge : 

"And  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  crush  bim,  he  put  him  to  grief: 
when  bis  soul  shall  make  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  liis  seed,  he 
shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  in  hU  hand  shall 
prosper.  Prom  the  labor  of  his  soul  (or  life)  he  shall  see,  he  ehall 
be  Batisfled  ;  by  iiis  knowledge  (the  knowledge  of  him)  shall  my  ser- 
vant as  a  righteous  one  give  righteousnoss  to  many,  and  their  iniqui- 
ties be  will  bear.  Therefore  will  I  divide  to  bim  aufting  the  many, 
and  with  the  stn»ig  shall  he  divide  the  spoil,  in  lieu  of  this  that  he 
banxi  unto  death  his  soul,  and  with  the  transgressors  was  numbered. 
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Knd  he  himself  bnre  the  sin  of  many,  md  for  the  tnuugressors  b« 
shall  make  inCercfesaion."  * 

So  in  David  it  is  promised  to  the  Messiah  ;  "  a  seed  shall  serre 
him."  Ps.  xxii.  30.  This  arrangement  guaranteed  tliat  Christ 
should  be  victorioiis  over  moral  rebellion,  in  the  person  of  man, 
to  a  certain  extent,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  by  sinners ; 
"and  this  is  determined  by  the  whole  connection  to  mean 
practical,  experimental  knowledge,  involving  faith,  and  a  self- 
appropriation  of  the  Messiah's  righteousness" :  f  that,  while  ha 
olFered  life  to  all  freely  who  had  "  gone  aatray  ",  (ver.  6,)  this 
ofier  should  not  hopelessly  and  indiscriminately  be  rejected  by 
all:  that  divine  compassion,  forbearing  to  execute  speedy jos- 
tice  on  the  rebellious,  and  divine  influences  moving  their  souls, 
should  effect  the  surrender  of  some  of  Adam's  race  to  God : 
that  thns  Christ  should  possess  a  spiritual  oflspring  of  sons  and 
daughters  over  whom  to  reign  as  king  in  Zion  forever.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  Election  :  not  that  Christ  died  for  only  a  part 
of  mankind  —  the  one  "  all "  in  the  sixth  verse  of  this  Messianic 
chapter  measures  the  other :  not  that  the  offer  of  redemption  is 
made  to  a  part  only :  not  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  to  strive 
■with  here  and  there  a  sinner :  but  this  —  God  has  covenanted 
to  see  to  it  that  all  shall  not  finally  persist  in  refusing  provided 
grace.  How  many  and  who  these  shall  be  is  fixed  by  his  select- 
ing decree.  And  with  this  new-born  seed  —  the  travail  of  his 
life  and  death  —  Christ  shall  be  satisfied. 

In  accordance  with  this,  Christians  are  commonly  spoken  of 
in  the  evangelical  Scriptures  as  'given  to  Christ  by  the  Father'; 
as  '  chosen  of  God ' ;  the  '  elect '.  So  in  Revelation ;  '  they  that 
are  with  him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful ' ;  xvii.  14. 
So  in  Peter :  '  a  chosen  generation ' ;  1,  ii.  9.  And  Paul : 
'According  as  He  hath  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world '  —  of  course,  then,  if  ever,  since  God  is  immutable 
'  that  we  should  be  holy  .  .  .  having  predestinated  ua  unto 
the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will ' ;  Eph.  i,  4,  5.  Now,  we  re- 
peat, the  eternal  covenant,  in  view  of  our  Lord's  redemptive 
mission,  was  —  that  the  salvation,  purchased  amply  and  freely 
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for  all,  should  be  accepted  hj  some  of  a  lost  race ;  that  when 
all  joined  alike  in  a  rejection  of  Christ,  when  all  should  resist 
the  Spirit,  still,  so  far  as  consistent  with  God's  wisdom,  the 
boundary-lines  of  which  territory  are  known  only  to  him,  that 
Spirit  should  influence  guilty  rejecters  of  grace  to  an  actual 
repentance  as  God's  foreordination  shoald  appoint ;  that  thus 
Christ's  crown  should  not  be  without  its  jewels  ;  that  thus  he 
should  possess  a  people  of  renewed  hearts  to  the  praise  of  his 
eafiering  lore  and  living  power,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
righteous  kingdom. 

The  doctrine  therefore  which  we  defend  denies  that  a  soul 
chosen  of  God  in  Christ  from  before  the  birth  of  time,  to  be- 
come holy,  may  after  all  &I1  from  Uiat  holiness  and  remain  an 
impenitent  rebel  forever.  For  if  one,  then  all  so  given  to 
Christ,  may  perish.  Then  Christ,  after  all  his  pains  and  expi- 
ation, may  have  no  seed,  no  pt)sterity.  That  is,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  his  own  declaration,  some  power  may  arise,  and, 
by  the  position  adversely  held,  ft^uently  does  arise,  which 
wrests  from  the  fellowship  of  5ea\a  those  whom  the  Father 
has  given  him  under  the  provisions  of  his  redemption.  Let 
him,  the  "  Faithful  and  True  Witness,"  be  heard  in  rebutting 
evidence:  "My  sheep  hear  my  voice  and  I  know  them  and 
they  follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand."  What  part  of  this  number  shall  never  perish  ?  *'  By 
me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved  " ;  that  is,  he  shall 
not  perish.  The  &ir,  unforced,  unanswerable  testimony  of 
Christ  is  this ;  if  a.  human  soul  is  admitted  into  his  kingdom  of 
salvation,  is  numbered  among  his  real  friends,  that  soul  shall 
never  be  lost:  "  neither  sliall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand." 
Then  they  shall  remain  in  his  hand,  his  protecting,  saving, 
care.  '*  My  Father  who  gave  them  me  is  greater  than  all,  and 
none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand."  John  x. 
Therefore,  until  some  power  arises  mightier  than  the  united 
energies  of  Jehovah  and  his  Almighty  Son,  the  saints  will  not 
be  carried  captive  into  perdiUon. 

"  Verity,  verily  I  say  onto  yoa,  he  that  beareth  my  word 
and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death 
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tinto  life."  John  v.  24.  Here,  nnder  a  fonnal  and  solemn 
assereration,  and  in  a  pnrelj  didactic  style,  Christ  teaches  the 
truth,  that  belief  in  his  commission,  rightly  exercised,  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  and  endless  life  —  a  re- 
stored harmony  with  God  and  holiness.  Will  he  lose  it,  and 
thus  go  back  to  the  dominion  of  moral  death  ?  No :  he  hath 
everlasting  life,  datjng  from  the  hour  of  the  second  birth.  He 
"shall  not  come  into  condemnation"  because  he  "is  passed" 
once  and  forever  out  of  it.  Consequently,  he  shall  not  tail  from 
grace,  for  this  would  remand  liim  again  into  condemnation, 
which  Christ  decUres  shall  never  be.     Cf.  KonutDs  viii.  1. 

In  his  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  the  same 
thought  is  thus  expressed:  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  ^all  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life."  John  iv.  14.  Thirst  is  here  the  emblem 
of  onregeneracy,  corresponding  to  condemnation  in  the  fore- 
going. It  shall  never  thus  return.  So,  under  another  form  : 
"  I  am  the  living  bread  that  &me  down  from  heaven  ;  if  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever."  John  vi.  51.  Tha 
promise  is  without  limitation  or  qualification  to  every  one  who 
has  eaten  of  that  bread  of  life. 

Now,  to  say  to  all  this  evidence  of  our  Lord  in  person  — 
that  it  only  means  that  a  man  shall  not  perish  of  s^ritual 
hunger  or  thirst  so  long  as  he  eat4  the  heavenly  bread  and 
drinks  the  living  water,  that  he  shall  not  be  under  condemna- 
tion BO  long  as  he  believes,  is  alike  to  beg  the  exact  point  in 
debate,  and  to  misconstrue  the  reG<Hxl.  Will  he  ever  cease  to 
believe  —  is  the  inquiry.  Christ  could  hardly  have  talked  so 
inconsequentially  as  the  other  side  would  have  him  - —  as  thus : 
'  He  tliat  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasliDg  life,  and  lie  shall 
have  everlasting  life  so  long  as  he  has  everlasting  life,  that  is, 
so  long  as  he  believes  on  me.'  '  He  that  drinketh  of  this  water 
shall  never  thirst,  and  he  shall  never  thirst  so  long  as  he  never 
thirsts,  that  is,  so  long  as  he  drinks  of  this  water.'  '  He  that 
eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  forever,  and  he  shall  live  forever 
so  long  as  he  lives  forever,  that  is,  so  long  as  he  eateth  of  this 
bread.'  This  is  to  go  a  great  way  round  to  say  what,  wheo 
siud,  would  hardly  repay  the  trouble  in  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion guned. 
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It  is  i-eversing  the  biblical  order  of  cause  and  effect  to  con- 
tend that  the  promised  heritage  of  joy  and  honur  is  mei^ly 
pledged  to  the  Christian,  provided  he  continues  a  Christian. 
This  is  not  that  of  which  Paul  was  "  persuaded  "  in  the  clos- 
-ing  up  of  the  magnificeiit  eighth  of  Romans.  "If  children,  then 
heirs."  "  Whom  lie  jostified,  them  he  also  glorified."  The 
assurance  is,  that  being  in  the  former,  he  shall  go  on  unto  the 
latter,  state.  "  Being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  tliat  he  who 
has  begun  a  good  work  in  yon,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of 
Christ";  Phil.  i.  6:  hrtrtXttm  —  a  signilicatio  pregnans,  says 
Bfoomfield,  the  full  sense  being ;  *'  will  go  on  with  it  unto,  and 
finish  it  at,"  the  day  or  coming  of  Christ,  the  day  of  death. 
Justification  once  pronosnced  is  never  revoked :  regeneration 
once  wrought  is  never  repeated ;  so  we  read  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  the  covenant  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

But  the  same  covenant  which  assures  the  salvation  of  the 
regenerate,  secures  also  the  means  of  this  result ;  that  is,  tiieir 
perseverance  in  grace.  This  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
whole  transaction.  It  is  the  ntter  perversion  of  our  doctrine 
to  say  that  it  throws  upon  God  the  entire  concern  of  our  pres- 
ervation in  holiness  without  intermediate  agencies.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  position  is,  that  God  will  keep  from  spiritual  ruin  the 
renewed  in  heart,  by  motives  addressing  our  moral  conscious- 
ness, by  providential  and  gracious  influences  adapted  to  this 
end,  and  to  our  constitutional  endowments.  His  method  with 
them  is,  that  he  does  not  wholly  take  his  Holy  Spirit  from 
them.  **  He  restoreth  my  soul."  "  If  they  break  my  statutes 
and  keep  not  my  commandments,  then  will  I  visit  their  trans- 
gressions with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquities  with  stripes.  Nevet^ 
theiess,  my  loving  kindness  wilt  I  not  utterly  take  from  him, 
nor  snflnrr  my  faithfulness  to  fiul.  My  covenant  will  I  not 
break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips.  Once 
have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David." 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  81-85.> 

The  ground  of  certainty,  then,  in  the  permanency  of  the 
principle  of  holiness  in  a  Christian's  soul,  is  the  covenant  of 
Jehovah  assuring  this  result  of  Christ's  expiation.     That  cov- 
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enant  secures  the  end —  eternal  life  :  and  the  meant  —  faithfiil- 
ness  unto  death.  '*  He  that  endureth  unto  the  end  ahall  be 
saved."  Every  Christian  will  be  enabled  to  endure  unto  the 
end.  Grace  will  be  sufficient  for  this  victory.  **  Because  I 
live  (saith  ChnBt)  ye  shall  live  also."  If,  professing  to  be  hiS' 
disciple,  a  person  shall  fail  of  final  salvation,  we  are  persnaded 
that  he  has  deceived  himself  and  others ;  we  deny  that  he 
could  ever  have  been  a  regenerate  man.  We  know  not  how 
to  admit  that  there  is  in  hell,  or  on  the  road  thither,  one  spirit 
which  has  been  renewed  by  the  power  of  God ;  that  a  name 
once  enrolled  on  the  book  of  life  has  been  e^tpunged  ;  that  this 
book  is  full  of  blots  and  erasures,  as  was  recently  affirmed  in  a 
New  England  pnljut ;  that  an  adopted  child  of  God  and  co- 
Leir  with  Jesus  Christ,  for  whom  he  has  prayed,  "  Father  I  will 
that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory,"  shall  sink  forever  beneath  the 
wrath  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  Is  it  asked  —  why  cannot  we 
thus  believe?  The  answer  has  been  given.  It  contradicbs 
God's  published  decree  of  redemption,  and  denies  the  declara- 
^ons  of  his  Son,  as  spread  in  fulness  upon  our  pages.  So,  of 
tlie  consigned  to  "  everlasting  punishment,"  in  the  judgment- 
day,  the  sentence  will  be ;  "  I  never  knew  you."  Then  they 
were  never  his  followers  —  not  one  of  them.  Let  those  who 
refuse  our  conclusions  save  these  and  a  multitude  of  similarly 
explicit  texts  of  Holy  Writ,  as  best  they  may,  from  the  charge 
of  &lsene3s  to  the  truth. 

Our  argument  might  rest  with  this  array  of  positive  evidence 
to  its  soundness.  But  justice  to  a  doctrine  so  pertinaciously 
de&med  demands  a  consideration  of  its  experimental  tenden- 
cies, and  of  some  of  the  more  current  objections  which  it 
encounters.  Christian  perseverance  has  been  commonly  re{H 
resented  by  opponents  in  a.  form  in  which  no  intelligent  advo- 
cate maintwns  it ;  ui  which  the  creeds  of  Calvinistic  churches 
do  not  affirm  it.  And  so  misrepresented,  we  do  not  say  design- 
edly, but  actually,  its  obnoxious  features  and  alleged  mischiev- 
ous consequences  are  held  forth  to  triumpliant  reprobation. 
Thus,  it  is  charged  that  this  doctrine,  and  its  logical  and  scrij^ 
tural  antecedent,  election,  teaches  that  the  saved  are  necessarily 
and  infallibly  saved,  live  as  they  may ;  while  the  lost  arc  as 
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mechanicaDy  and  helplessly  lost,  do  what  they  can  to  avoid  H. 
This  ia  the  popular  way  of  stating  the  thing.  The  idea  at  the 
bottom  of  it  ia,  that  the  position  held  by  no  does  and  must  de- 
stroy free  i^ency. 

We  reply  ;  that  might  be  so,  if  there  were  no  difference  be- 
tween ft  resnlt  morally  certain  and  one  physcally  unavoidable. 
To  illustrate :  Bitting  qnietly  at  home,  a  messenger  rashes  in 
upon  you  with  the  tidings  that  your  shop  or  your  bam  is  on 
fire.  Now,  it  is  quite  sure  that  you  would  throw  down  your 
newspaper  and  instantly  go  to  see  if  it  wa%  thus ;  though  be- 
yond dispute  you  conld  stay  and  finish  your  reading.  If,  how- 
ever, ten  men  should  seize  you  and  carry  you  off*  fi-om  your 
house,  yon  wodM  of  course  soon  find  yourself  on  the  move. 
In  the  one  case,  the  change  of  situation  would  probably  be  no 
more  sure  than  in  the  other.  But  wonld  there  be  no  essential 
nnlikeneae  in  the  manner  of  that  change  ?  The  first  method 
would  call  decisively  into  use  your  own  will,  and  the  cons^ 
quence  would  be  the  moral  certainty  of  your  doing  promptly 
^e  specified  act  The  second  method  wonld  call  into  play  the 
muscles  of  yonr  ne^hhors,  and  the  consequence  would  be  a 
physical  necessity  of  a  speedy  shifiing  of  your  location.  The 
contrast  is  obvious  and  elementary.  Thus  here ;  if  God  com- 
pelled Christians  to  persevere  in  grace  to  the  end,  1^  ictic  im- 
pulses, the  objection  wonld  be  valid  that  Ireedom  wonld  ha 
infringed.  But  if  he  so  employs  moral  infiuences  with  their 
rational  and  sensitive  natures,  so  administers  over  tliem  a  gov- 
emment  of  law  and  motive  and  spiritual  agency,  as  to  secure 
th^  cheerful  preference  and  determination  to  remain  his  ftith- 
ful  servants,  who  has  broken  down  or  touched  their  liberty  of 
will  7  Ask  the  Christian  wlio  is  daily  struggling  against  sin, 
if  his  free  agency  is  hampered.  No.  But  who  maintains  him 
in  this  purpose  of  warfitre  unto  death  ?  Who,  but  God  ?  Doea 
God,  then,  destroy  that  very  exercise  of  right  choice  which, 
save  for  God's  aid,  every  true  Christian  of  every  name  con- 
fesses, would  be  overborne  by  temptation  ?  Cannot  God,  then, 
preserve  all  his  people  steadl^t  forever  without  impairing  their 
liberty  ?  Are  the  saints  in  glory  the  compelled  servants  of 
God,  or  not  rather  his  voluntary  subjects  ?  Surely  the  latter. 
God's  redemptive  promise  is  their  safeguard  there,  as  it  was 
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here.     It  will  uphold  them  in  their  free  choice  to  be  holy  for- 
ever and  ever.     Consequently,  it  ia  entirely  unphilosophical  to  ' 
say,  that  a  result  is,  in  this  sense,  necessary,  because  it  is  sure. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  tiiis  doctrine  promotes  spiritual 
presumption  and  sloth,  and  thus  induces  sin.  It  cannot  do  this, 
if  it  is  true,  and  is  truthfully  held.  But  the  objection  blinds 
itself  to  the  &ct,  that  the  promise  of  enduring  grace  is  insepar 
rable  from  the  means  pledged  in  that  promise  to  fulfil  it.  This 
has  been  stated  and  shown.  Hence,  all  the  cautions,  warnings, 
encouragements,  addressed  to  the  believer.  They  recognize  his 
responsibility.  They  summon  him  to  labor,  pray,  fight,  watch, 
because  thus  tuid  not  otherwise,  God  designs  to  complete  his 
redemption.  He  releases  no  man  from  pei^nal  obligations. 
If  man  release  himself  therefrom,  saying  in  his  heart,  'I  am  a 
Christian  and  am  safe  —  no  matter  for  the  rest'-;  lie  demon- 
strates at  once  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with  Christ,  no  grace 
in  his  soul.  The  sheep  of  Christ  follow  him,  and  by  foUowing 
bim  will  reach  the  heavenly  fold.  Let  a  man  say,  *  I  am  satis- 
fied I  have  been  bom  again,  and  that  is  as  good  a  hope  as 
I  want,  without  troubling  myself  about  present  evidences  of 
grace ' ;  and  an  intelligent  piety  could  no  more  allow  his  re- 
ligious pretensions  tlian  if  he  denied  Ood's  existence  and  made 
a  jest  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Whatever  wonderful  experience 
he  might  recall,  in  connection  with  his  supposed  conversion, 
must  go  for  absolutely  nothing,  in  a  human  judgment  of  the 
case.  He  who  is  overcoming  sin,  fighting  the  good  fight  of 
faith,  laying  bold  (^eternal  life,  has  the  only  reliable,  scriptural 
testimony  to  a  r^enerate  nature.  So  Paul :  '*  I  therefore  so 
run,  not  as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air.  But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  " 
—  iwunriaifa  —  \  smite  my  head  with  blows;  koI  SouXoyuiyn — 
and  I  enslave  myself,  my  body  to  my  soul,  and  both  to  Ciod  — 
"  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway";  1  Cor.  ix.  26,  27.  To  such 
the  covenant  is  sure ;  and  just  as  sure  it  is,  that  the  Giver  of 
that  covenant  will  keep  alive  this  anxiety  in  every  renewed 
soul,  to  a  degree  which  shall  issue  in  its  final  triumph  over  all 
adversaries. 

The  whole  tendency  of  thb  doctrine,  therefore,  when  rightly 
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stated,  ia  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  exception  taken  to  it.  It 
puts  no  one  to  sleep  on  a  conch  of  presumption.  So  in  the  sec- 
ond of  Peter  i.  3—10 ;  called  bv  the  divine  power  to  glory  and 
virtue,  exceeding  great  and  precions  promises  are  g^ven  to  those 
escaping  the  corraption  of  this  world  —  that  they  may  add  to  feith 
virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly 
kindness,  charity;  and  thus  make  "their  calling  and  election 
sure :  for  if  ye  do  these  things  ye  shall  never  fall."  Hence, 
among  those  who  hold  our  doctrine,  very  little  account  is  made 
of  that  special  sort  of  "  the  witness  of  the  Spirit "  which  consists 
in  frames  of  unusual,  excited  feeling,  in  dreams,  and  the  like 
visionary  and  uncertain  experiences.  This  doctrine  demands 
something  more  tangible.  It  destroys  alike  the  hope  of  the 
spiritual  dreamer  and  the  spiritual  sluggard.  ■  It  leads  to  no 
Antinomian  license.  Nor  does  it  whisper  most  feintly  even 
the  suggestion,  that,  under  peculiar  pressures  of  temptation,  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  may,  for  a  brief  period,  "  fell  from  grace," 
which  grace  he  may  again  recover  without  much  difficulty, 
when  the  next  revival  shall  come  about. 

The  biblical  objections  to  the  perseverance  of  the  regenerate 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  unsettle  the  direct  averments  of  its  truth. 
The  wamingB  of  inspired  men  are  always  largely  relied  on  to 
disprove  our  conclusions.  Concerning  tliese,  it  is  to  be  said, 
tliat  they  are  invariably  hypothetical,  or  supposed,  cases.  Not 
one  of  them  asserts  that  an  apostasy  from  a  stat«  of  salvation 
ever  did  occur.  This  is  their  formula  ;  "  t^  the  righteous  shall 
turn  from  his  righteousness,  he  shall  die  " ;  Ezk.  xviii.  24 ;  "  if, 
after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  they  are 
entangled  again  therein  and  overcome,  the  latter  end  is  worse 
with  them  than  the  banning"  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  21.  Now,  it  is 
allowable,  in  a  feir  interpretation  of  language,  to  regard  these 
and  like  passages  as  employed  by  way  of  motive  to  the  exercise 
of  that  salutary  carefulness,  that  individual,  untiring  firmness, 
which  is  the  human  means  of  final  endurance,  as  a  part  of 
God's  method  of  keeping  his  children  from  the  power  of  Satan. 
This  takes  as  granted  that  the  persons  thus  specified  are  born 
again.  But  that  may  be  somewhat  questionable  in  both  of  the 
last  references.  For  not  all  who  are  called  "  righteous  "  in  the 
Bible  are  evangelically  thus ;  and  of  those  who  are,  it  is  dis- 
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tinctly  declared,  "  the  righteous  shall  hold  on  his  way."  The 
citation,  too,  from  Peter,  may  describe  nothing  deeper  than  a  re- 
A>rm  from  heathenism  to  a  decent,  ontside  Christian  life.  Be- 
sides, another  of  these  minatory  texts  most  relied  on  (Hebrews 
iv.  4r-8)  proves  too  much,  if,  which  is  by  no  means  certain, 
even  it  refers  to  inward  piety  at  all :  for  it  nneqairocally  states 
that  they  who  &I1  away,  as  it  intends,  can  never  be  recovered 
to  repentance.  Onr  ailment  does  not  require  of  ns  an  exe- 
gesis of  this  passage.  This  mach  it  evidently  conveys  —  a 
fearful  caution  to  men  enjoying  unusual  means  of  grace  and 
the  special  strivings  of  the  converting  Spirit,  that,  if  they  re- 
sist and  &1I  back  into  a  careless  life,  their  hearts  will  grow  hard 
beyond  all  further  agencies  of  renewal ;  a  thing  not  altogether 
unknown  among  ourselves.  But  if  the  apostle  does  refer  to 
persons  in  a  state  of  salvation,  then  we  maintain  it  to  be  an- 
other instance  of  hypothetical  admonition  put  in  the  most  forci- 
ble terms.  And  if  it  be  replied,  that,  to  suppose  a  case  wliich 
never  will  occur  ia  beneath  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  God's 
revelation,  we  answer  ;  not  so,  if  the  prevention  of  that  occur- 
rence hinges  morally  and  voluntarily  on  the  restraining  power, 
among  otiier  spiritual  forces,  of  just  such  cautions  as  these. 
We  answer  again,  not  so  ;  for  the  Bible  does  adduce  supposed 
cases  which  are  equally  ansupposable  as  the  loss  of  a  regenerate 
soul.  Here  is  one :  "  But  though  ...  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  yon  than  that  which  we  have 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed  " ;  Gal.  i.  8 ;  —  a  sup- 
position, to  say  the  least,  as  violent  as  any  which  we  find  in 
these  threatenings  concerning  a  Christian's  apostasy  from  holi- 
ness. 

The  expression  inGalatians  —  "ye  are  fellen  from  grace" — 
has  done  as  much  as  any  one  thing  to  popularise  the  dogma  which 
we  oppose :  but  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  subject, 
as  the  slighest  glance  at  the  context  (cli.  v.  1-4)  determines. 
The  reasoning  of  the  apostle  is  this: — if,  abandoning  Chris- 
tianity as  a  system  of  salvation,  ye  will  be  justified  by  a  legal 
obedience,  thus  going  back  for  your  ground  of  hope  from  Chi-ist 
to  Moses,  from  Calvary  to  Sinai,  ye,  by  that  act  of  repudiation, 
exclude  yourselves  from  Gospel  mercy  and  redemption  ;  ye  are 
sons  of  Abraham  according  to  the  Besh,  not  according  to  tite 
election  of  grace. 
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Bat  Judaa  vrsa  given  to  Christ,  and  Judas  was  loet.  He 
was  an  apostle,  Laving  freely  accepted  this  responsible  station. 
He  was  not  given  to  Christ  as  a  friend,  for  from  the  outset 
Christ  knew  that  he  was  a  son  of  perdition,  a  devil.  John  xvii. 
12  and  vi.  TO-1.  He  was  not  pven  to  Christ  as  were  tlie  other 
disciples,  for  they  had  kept  Christ's  word,  (svii.  6,)  and  of  them 
he  said  to  his  Father,  "  they  are  thine,"  (ver.  9.)  Judas  had 
not  done,  and  was  not,  this.  His  connection  with  our  Lord 
was  that  of  a  nominal  follower ;  and  from  this  official  station, 
and  not  from  a  state  of  grace,  he  fell ;  Acts  i.  17,  sj.  "  For 
he  was  numbered  with  us  "  —  how  ?  by  having  "  part  of  this 
ministry."  "  His  bishoprick  let  another  take."  Another  must 
be  chosen  to  "  take  part  of  this  ministry  and  aposUesbip,  from 
wliich  Judas  by  transgression  (by  official  delinquency)  fell,  that 
he  might  go  to  his  own  place." 

The  severance  of  the  fruitless  branch  from  the  vine  has  been 
supposed  to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  in 
holiness ;  John  xv.  But  could  Christ  intend  to  represent  a 
regenerate  soul  as  absolutely  without  fruit,  when  he  himself 
has  laid  down  the  Christian  law,  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  Is  there,  by  Christ's  own  test,  such  a  person  as  a 
wholly  fruitless  Christian,  that  is,  one  in  a  condition  exactly 
parallel  to  this  dead  branch  ?  Dean  Alford  gives  the  true  mean- 
ing of  this  similitude  :  "  The  vine  b  the  vitihU  Church  Acre,  of' 
which  Christ  is  the  inclusive  Head :  the  vine  conUant  the 
branches ;  hence,  the  unfruitful,  as  well  as  the  fruitful,  are 
if  xpwT^."  This  visible  Church  is  made  up  of  the  renewed: 
and  the  unrenewed,  thus  professedly  in  Christ.  We  accord- 
ingly utterly  resist,  on  this  commentator's  own  concession,  hiS' 
handling  of  the  sixth  verse  of  this  chapter :  "  If  a  man  abide' 
not  in  me  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered ;  and. 
men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are 
burned :  "  upon  which  he  writes :  —  "  This  verse  is  a  most  im- 
portant testimony  against  supra-lapsarian  error,  showing  us  that 
falling  from  grace  is  poasihle,  and  pointing  out  the  steps  of  the 
fall.  Observe  thb  is  not  said  of  the  unfruitful  branch,  which 
the  Father  tates  away  (in  judgment)  :  but  of  one  who  will 
not  abide  in  Christ,  becomes  separate  from  Him,"  etc.  We 
observe  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  only  that  the  learned  biblicist 
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has  just  here  allowed  his  theological  proclivities  to  crop  out, 
though  generally  accepting  the  orthodox  confessions.  The  at>- 
tempted  distinction  between  the  iraitftil  hranch  and  abiding  in 
Christ  is  without  foundation :  they  are  equivalent  states.  There 
is  no  more  of  judgment,  in  taking  away  the  unfiruitfiU  branch, 
in  verse  2,  than  in  casting  forth  the  soul  who  does  not  abide  ia 
Christ,  in  verse  6.  This  last  is  cast  out  of  the  vine  (the  visi- 
ble church)  just  as  is  the  other,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
There  is  no  transition  from  a  nominal  to  a  real  alliance  with 
the  Head  of  that  Church  in  the  ones  ao  exscinded  from  him  in 
these  respective  verses,  as  if,  while  the  tint  was  a  merely  pro- 
fessed disciple,  the  latter  has  been,  but  is  not,  a  regenerate 
man.  The  warning  of  the  commentator  against  "  supra-lapsa^ 
rian  error  "  is  gratuitous  by  his  own  rule  of  interpretation  in 
this  place.  That  excluded  one  is  not,  then,  a  true  member  of 
Christ,  but  a  merely  superficial  adherent,  throngh  the  recog- 
nized church.  Yet  if  we  should  concede  the  vital  connection  of 
one  so  characterized  with  Christ,  what  has  just  been  said  of  the 
supposed  cases  by  way  of  warning  for  spiritual  restraint,  will 
amply  save  our  doctrine,  of  grace  from  falling.  We  do  not, 
however,  yield  the  point.  The  entire  address  was  to  a  churcli 
just  oi^nized  who,  for  the  first  time,  had  partaken  of  the 
eucharistic  supper,  where  one,  at  least,  had  been  who  was  only 
Just  such  an  ally.  The  words  were  most  timely ;  that  he  whose 
life  conforms  not  to  Christian  virtue  proves  himself  to  be  simply 
a  disciple  in  name,  and,  sooner  or  later,  be  shall  be  severed 
from  the  visible  body  of  Jesus  with  which  alone  he  had  any 
connection.  His  case  shall  add  another  to  the  number  of  those 
described  by  the  apostle  John  ;  "  They  went  out  from  us,  but 
they  were  not  of  us  j  for,  if  they  had  been  of  us,  iJiey  would 
no  doubt  have  continued  with  us :  bat  they  went  oat,  that  they 
might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us."  1,  ii.  19. 
Tlie  cause  of  their  going  out  was  evidently  that  they  never.had 
entered  far  enough  in. 

We  have  treated  this  subject  controversially  because  of  Uie 
hard,  and  as  we  think  ill,  usage  it  has  encountered  from  its 
opponents.  Bat  practically  and  experimentally  it  is  one  of  the 
choicest  clusters  of  the  vineyard  which  our  Lord  has  planted^ 
for  the  r^reshment  of  Zion'a  pilgrims.     We  never  recite,  with- 
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out  emotions  of  pecaliar  tendemesB  and  joy,  this  brief  article  of 
onr  church-confession  of  fiuth :  "  We  believe,  that  all  whom 
God  renews  b;  his  Spirit,  he  will  infiaence  to  persevere  in  holi- 
ness to  the  end  of  life."  Should  anj  one  aak  us  oar  reason  of 
personally  expecUng  immortal  glory,  the  answer  would  find  its 
solid  ground  in  this  —  that  eternal  love  has  purposed  to  secure 
to  Jesus  Chrifit  an  inheritance  of  regenerate  souls,  without 
which  unalterable  covenant,  neither  we  nor  any  of  our  fellow- 
men  could  have  assurance'  of  life  everUisting.  It  is  much,  it  is 
everything,  in  a  world  eo  imperilled  by  spiritual  adversaries  as 
is  this,  to  know  that  the  final  redemption  of  some,  yea,  of  a 
multitade  whom  no  man  can  number,  is  made  certain  by  God's 
solemn  pledge,  and  by  the  impossibility  that  he  should  lie. 
We  love,  as  well,  to  think,  that  from  the  be^nning,  "  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his  ; "  that,  <*  we  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  us  ;  "  and  that  He,  who  loves  bis  own  that  are  in 
the  world,  will  love  them  unto  the  end.  They  who  chai^  a 
selfish  spirit  upon  this  habit  of  mind,  as  if,  being  itself  in  the 
life-boat,  it  cares  nothing  for  the  drowning  swimmers  in  the 
deep  waters,  have  yet  their  first'  lesson  to  learn  in  the  school  of 
Christ. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Currentt  and  Counter-Charentt  in  Medical  Seienee,     Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.     1862. 

There  is  scarcely  an  American  writer  of  note  who  takes  so 
little  pains  to  conceal  his  personality,  his  personlichkeit,  to  use 
the  expressive  German  word,- or  who  in  concealing  his  person- 
ality, would  be  more  shorn  of  his  strength  than  Dr.  Holmes. 
Whenever  he  retires  behind  the  shelter  of  the  style  of  writing 
in  common  use  among  the  scholars  of  our  time  and  language, 
his  genius  no  longer  appears  ;  there  is  nothing  that  raises  him 
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xbove,  or  sinks  him  beneath  the  honored  place  to  which  industry 
combined  with  average  talents  can  raise  any  man.  Let  him 
stand  upon  the  common  vantage-ground  of  thought,  divest  him 
of  what  is  unique  in  his  expression,  and  American  literature 
wonid  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  best  known  names.  There  is  in 
him  an  unusual  combination  of  qualities  which  gives  to  almost 
everything  which  he  writes  a  color  of  its  own ;  but  in  the 
single  quality  of  tliought,  we  do  not  think  that  he  goes  before 
scores  of  other  men  who  are  not  known  in  their  own  county 
so  well  as  he  is  throu^out  the  land. 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  criticize  in  an  evangelical  journal 
a  man  who  has  taken  the  position  which  Dr.  Holmes  has  as- 
sumed of  late  years :  the  &irest  judgment  here  will  be  con- 
sidered by  him  and  his  partisans  as  the  flings  of  theological 
bitterness,  as  the  index  of  unconscious  narrowness.  And  we 
would  not  dare  to  take  up  our  pen  and  sit  down  to  compute  his 
elements  of  weakness  and  of  strength,  were  we  not  believers 
to  some  extent  in  certain  of  his  views  which  have  been  sharply 
assailed.  We  go  with  him  so  far,  that  we  regret  to  see  one 
who  has  spoken  so  much  that  ia  true,  laying  himself  open  to 
tbe  eye  which,  so  indulgent  now,  will  ere  many  years,  find 
much  to  seriously  regret  and  blame.  We  are  very  fer  from 
presuming  that  we  can  convince  Dr.  Holmes,  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity,  of  his  weaknesses  and  failings,  but  we  do  feel 
certain,  that  in  the  hour  of  his  apparent  triumph,  he  needs 
£  wise,  stem  censor  to  sit  in  supervision  on  his  words  and 
strike  out  tnose  ~hich  «  mature  common  sense  would  find  un- 
worthy of  the  man.  Dr.  Holmes  is  strong  in  the  public  appro- 
bation in  consequence  of  certain  weak  points  of  character  — 
points  which  are  made  to  look  bright  and  attractive  when 
glanced  at,  but  which  will  not  bear  being  seen  too  long  at  once 
and  are  repulsive  when  viewed  out  of  the  atnwsphere  of  books. 
The  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  real  life :  we  would  not  board  where  such  a  conceited  pe- 
dant, however  witty  and  full  of  new  fancies  and  quaint  bits  of 
learning  and  ideas  not  yet  adjusted  to  the  common  thought  of 
the  age,  tyrannized  over  us  common  mortals.  We  would  not 
bear  for  three  days  that  cynical  smile,  tliat  assumed  omnisci- 
ence, that  patronizing  condescension.     Much  as  we  should  pity 
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our  poor  widowed  landlady,  we  should  have  to  give  her  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  "  Autocrat,"  until  he  should  con- 
cent to  leave  the  house  or  to  adopt' the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
And  yet  we  do  not  see  it  in  that  light,  when  we  read  his  talk 
on  that  tinted  paper  and  in  that  fair  type.  So  it  is  also  in  the 
lectures  which  Dr.  Holmes  published  last  year,  whose  title  we 
place  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Unquestionably  true  as  they 
are  in  their  very  heresies,  th^y  yet  reveal  a  personality  in  the 
author  which  is  most  unlovely  —  a  personality  which,  divested 
of  wit,  knowledge,  and  the  quick,  intuitive  perception  of  truths, 
would  leave  a  most  ungracious  character  as  the  residuum. 
We  regret  that  in  the  blind  admiration  of  this  brilliant  writer's 
knowledge,  sarcasm,  and  wisdom  not  shared  by  the  age,  and  in 
many  respects  in  advance  of  it,  almost  all  are  unconscious  of 
the  hard  heart,  the  intense  conceit,  and  the  unrivalled  egotism 
of  the  man.  These  qualities  are  not  hid :  they  are  really  as 
patent  as  the  brilliancy  of  his  style  :  but  they  pass  unmarked 
and  unchallenged.  Mr.  De  Quincey  domineered  over  his  read- 
ers in  a  manner  which  was  almost  insufferable :  he  was  not 
vain,  but  he  was  proud  as  hardly  any  other  has  been  :  his 
arrogance  in  Greek  scholarship,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  literary 
criticism  was  all  but  boundless :  but  there  was  that  power  in 
the  man,  that  unquestioned  ability  to  sustain  hia  own  preten- 
sions, and  that  grim  grandeur  in  his  movement,  that  his  read- 
ers were  spell-bound,  and  none  arose  who  dared  to  speak  of 
elements  of  weakness  in  his  strength.  But  Holmes  is  so  frisky, 
so  fond  of  going  dishabille,  so  fall  rather  of  pet^  conceits  than 
of  ponderous  thoughts,  that  we  are  not  afraid  to  draw  near  and 
look  upon  hb  face  and  see  that  it  is  the  &ce  of  a  man.  Even 
the  physique  is  in  him  an  almost  perfect  index  of  his  character. 
We  suppose  it  is  a  perfect  index  in  all  cases ;  but  in  many  it 
is  illegible  to  our  imperfect  vision.  But  in  Holmes  it  is  writ- 
ten over  in  a  handwriting  as  large  as  Saint  Paul's.  The  eye 
feline,  but  full  of  lambent  humor  ;  the  mouth  tense,  but  cyni- 
cism and  scorn  written  in  the  smile  always  playing  around  its 
comers ;  the  step  soft  and  plausible,  ready  for  a  pounce  or  an 
alert  spring  out  of  the  way ;  the  face  not  open  and  frank  and 
&ir ;  the  frame  thin  and  wiry,  as  that  of  a  person  who  does  not 
lead  a  happy,  even  ]ife,  but  feverish  and  spasmodic.     How  dif- 
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ferent  a  fiice  from  that  of  the  whole-hearted,  genial  "  Conntiy 
Parson  I "  And  yet,  as  in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  writ- 
ten above,  that  honest  and  wholesome  friend  of  us  all  speaks 
somewhere  of  his  delight  in  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Break&st 
Table ; "  not  the  book  as  a  book,  but  the  author  as  a  man.  If 
he  honors  our  American  cynic  with  a  fourth  or  a  fiftieth  perusal, 
we  think  lie  will  see  that  he  has  pledged  himself  to  what  he 
would  like  to  retract,  for  the  "  Country  Parson  "  will  hardly 
relish  champagne  when  it  has  stood  for  hours  in  the  glass. 

And  yet  conceited  as  our  Doctor  is,  as  he  flourishes  his  baton 
over  the  heads  of  staid  country  practitioners,  and  hollow  as  are 
many  of  his  shows  of  learning,  evincing  the  knowledge  of 
'■  mnltft  sed  non  multnm,'  a  kind  of  running  and  pleasant  criti- 
cism of  the  titles  and  spirit  rather  than  the  real  contents  of 
books,  yet  he  is  a  wise  man ;  he  is  in  sympathy  with  and  gives 
popular  expression  to  a  wisdom  in  advance  of  the  age.  In  his 
lyrics  and  his  touching  little  songs,  he  seems  to  have  become  so 
consummate  a  master  in  the  art  of  simulating  pathos  and  real 
sentiment,  that  none  is  more  skilful  than  he  to  touch  the 
bubbles  of  shams  and  show  their  falseness.  None  keener  to 
scent  any  delusion  than  he.  So  while  a  radical  in  some  things, 
he  is  soundly  conservative  in  others,  and  holds  by  all  estab- 
lished scientific  truths.  But  with  a  woman's  intuition,  he  dis- 
cerns other  truths,  and  with  the  nicest  judgment  he  weighs  the 
thoughts  of  our  recondite  thinkers,  and  when  he  fJnd.'f  them 
good,  he  gives  them  expression,  and  then  they  get  myriads 
of  readers.  The  salient  feature  of  the  "  Currents  and  Counter- 
Currents,"  the  opening  lecture,  revealed  no  new  truth,  but  gave 
an  old  one  popular  expression.  We  are  not  deeply  read  in 
medical  works,  but  in  our  incidental  reading  we  had  met  again 
and  again  the  notion  that  disease  is  to  be  overcome  by  vital 
power  alone ;  and  that  the  function  of  medicine  is  to  direct  the 
reactive  forces  of  nature  rather  than  to  new-create  health :  in 
the  "  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper ; "  in  Dr.  Bigelow's  "  Nature  in 
Disease,"  in  the  same  author's  "Pi-actica!  Hints;" in  Dr.  Forbes's 
various  writings,  and  especially  his  "  Nature  and  Art  in  the  Cure 
of  Disease ; "  in  Dr.  Gould's  "  Lecture  on  Nature's  Secrets ;"  in 
Dr.  Worthington  Hooker's  "  Lecture  on  Rational  Therapea- 
ticB ;"  and  in  one  or  two  treatises  on  the  "  Water  Cure."  It  is  by 
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no  means  a  new  idea ;  and  the  fa.ct  that  the  medical  profession 
■was  startled  by  it,  as  it  was  said  to  be,  only  showed  bow  little 
acqaaintance  the  pr<^e8sion  had  with  the  history  of  reaction, 
from  extreme  to  extreme,  in  its  alternate  reliance  on  nature  and 
art ;  and  it  also  showed  to  those  of  as  who  have  sovereign 
faith  in  Nature,  how  vast  a  work  has  yet  to  be  done  before 
the  results  of  Dr.  Cullen's  life  and  labors  shall  have  passed 
away. 

We  confess  ourselves  admirers  of  much  in  the  writings  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Buckle.  The  great  work  of  the  lat- 
ter is  indeed  vitiated  by  the  cardinal  error  of  confounding  mere 
knowledge  with  moral  power ;  and  there  are  numerous  passages 
in  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least.  But  we  do  admire  their  recc^i- 
tion  of  a  divine  law  pervading  all  things ;  and  we  willingly  give 
to  them  the  credit  of  thinking  on  many  things  profoundly  and 
well.  But  who  can  read  "Elsie  Venncr,"  after  perusing  them, 
and  not  recognize  a  feebler  echo  of  the  great  voices  lie  has  heard 
before  ?  Compte,  living  obscurely  in  his  chamber  at  Paris,  few 
knowing  his  face  or  hearing  bis  words,  gets  utterance  in  the 
pages  of  a  Boston  book ;  and  an  American  wit,  the  son  of  a 
Calvinistic  minister,  reaffirms  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  tradi- 
tional sinfulness  and  of  foreordained  character. 

We  willingly  leave  to  any  who  may  care  enough  for  the 
Doctor's  venom  as  exhibited  against  the  Trinitarian  clergy,  to 
scoff  or  sneer  in  return.  Let  his  bitterness  remain  unanswered. 
When  the  paralysis  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  spoke  of  as 
resting  upon  medical  science  is  qaickened  into  life,  when  old 
doctrines,  like  the  leading  one  in  "Currents  and  Counter  Cur- 
rents," new  dressed,  no  longer  startle  the  profession,  then  there 
will  be  less  opportunity  than  at  present  for  a  brilliant  follower 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  to  turn  the  beneficent  class  of  men,  of 
which.  Dr.  Holmes  is  senior  neither  in  age  nor  in  wisdom,  to 
laughing-stocks  for  the  hasty  readers  of  a  popular  magazine. 
We  know  fiill  well,  that  the  minds  of  many  clergymen  move 
in  an  old,  worn,  and  rather  narrow  channel ;  we  know  that 
Howe,  and  Baxter,  and  the  old  divines  of  New  England,  have 
bequeathed  to  them  a  rather  antique  and  technical  set  of  words 
to  frame  their  sermons  in ;  we  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  seventeenth  century  air  about  them  ;  but  tell  us  honestly, 
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good  Dr.  Holmes,  is  thera  more  deference  to  unquestioned  tra- 
ditions, is  there  more  intolerance  of  opposition,  is  there  mor« 
general  ignorance  with  them  than  thera  is  in  your  own  profes- 
sion ?  We  are  not  afraid  that  yonr  answer  will  go  against  na. 
We  know  by  what  hard  words  you  would  designate  such  a 
treatment  of  one  religious  sect  by  another,  as  your  treatment  of 
the  believers  in  Hahnemann's  doctrines.  We  know  how  your 
lip  curls  wlien  yon  see  ignorance  or  pretence  in  your  own 
ranks,  but  are  you  quite  fiiir  when  you  raise  your  finger  and 
only  let  it  &I1  upon  men  who,  if  narrow  and  deceived,  are  nn- 
quesUonably  sincere  and  in  earnest  ? 

We  have  beard  how  it  was  that  our  author  was  soured  iq 
his  youth  against  orthodoxy,  for  the  secret  is  whispered  &om 
mouth  to  mouth.  We  shall  not  tell  it  here ;  but  we  only 
vaguely  refer  to  it  as  an  indication  of  what  we  have  often 
marked  in  the  history  of  ideas,  that  before  you  know  the  value 
of  any,  you  must  know  the  whole  inner  development  of  the 
man  who  projected  them.  Who  can  understand  the  philoso- 
phy of  Fichte  till  he  has  stodied  the  whole  evolution  of  that 
splendid  career,  most  splendid  in  ite  last  enforced  obscurity  ? 
Every  man  evolves  his  system  of  life  from  his  own  experiences, 
and  then  commits  the  grand  mistake  of  thinking  that  he  atone 
has  attained  to  universal  truth.  And  if  the  rumor  referred  to 
is  correct,  our  American  cynic  has  not  ripened  by  a  gradual 
process  of  growth  from  the  precepts  and  influences  imposed  on 
his  childhood,  but  was  turned  by  a  sad  experience  in  the  plas- 
tic days  of  youth,  and  since  then  has  gone  obliquely  to  his  old 
direction.  We  do  not  wonder  that  this  was  so,  his  character 
being  what  it  was  ;  nor  do  we  wonder  that  a  later  French  edu- 
cation, and  that  shrewd  insight  of  bis  into  the  real  spirit  of 
the  age,  together  with  the  almost  certain  tendencies  of  medical 
science  in  an  epoch  so  matorialistic  as  ours,  have  converted  the 
Professor  of'Anatomy  into  as  great  a  sceptic  as  Pilate  was, 
sneeringly  insinuating  to  Jesus  his  suspidon  that  there  is  not  in 
this  world  any  such  thing  as  truth. 

We  do  not  see  how  Dr.  Holmes  is  to  supply  the  most  marked 
deficiencies  of  his  character  unless  he  become  more  truly  a 
Christian.  We  speak  not  now  in  reference  to  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  to  a  Christian  spirit.     If  there  were  more  of  that 
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temper  within  liim,  we  should  never  be  tempted  to  tiiink  that 
his  gall-bladder  had,  bj  some  strange  defect  in  his  organization, 
occupied  the  place  of  his  heart ;  we  should  not  hear  him  call  a 
man  a  fool  who  ahed  some  natural  teara  luid  heaved  some  natural 
sighs  on  being  told  that  he  had  tubercles  on  his  lungs,  and  must 
die  in  a  few  weeks ;  we  should  not  see  the  unblushing  egotism, 
which  always  reminds  us  of  a  college  classmate  who  used  to  be 
most  irreverently  called  Ood  Almighty ;  we  should  not  have  to 
think  that  Dr.  Holmes  can  simulate  pathos  and  sentiment,  and 
then  laugh  at  the  world  for  supposing  him  in  earnest ;  that  wit 
of  his  would  often  soften  into  the  most  winning  humor ;  that 
graceful  style,  and  most  felidtoas  use  of  words,  would  be  the 
legitimate  channel  of  true  feeling,  and  that  versatile  character 
would  be  completed  by  the  possession  of  one  quality,  now  si^ 
nally  wanting  —  the  charity  of  our  Divine  Master. 


ARTICLE  III. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  late  James  G.  Percival,  poet,  geol- 
gist,  had  a  rare  and  valuable  library.  When  alive  he  guarded 
it  with  a  vigilance  amounting  to  fierceness.  He  much  regretted 
to  die,  for  he  had  a  presentiment  that  so  soon  as  he,  purchaser, 
student,  custodian,  should  step  out  of  the  flesh,  all  those  books 
which  did  so  '  arride  and  solace '  him,  would  be  scattered  like 
a  storm-struck  fleet,  and  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  uninitiated. 

He  had  been  wont  **  to  inhale  learning,  walking  amid  their 
foliage ;  and  the  odour  of  their  old  moth-scented  coverings  was 
fragrant  as  the  first  bloom  of  those  sciential  apples  which  grew 
amid  the  happy  orchard." 
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When  tlie  dispersal  came,  and  the  harpy  traffickers  in  time- 
worn  books  circled  round  the  collection,  it  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  to  rescue  from  the  silence 
and  dost  of  the  stall,  a  rare  set  of  volumes,  six  in  number, 
upon  the  fly-leaf  of  each  one  of  which  is  the  auti^raph  oi 
Percival. 

The  writer  of  thb  ventures  to  say,  that  the  works  of  Rev. 
Philip  Skelton,  Rector  of  Fintona,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
are  known  to  but  few.  He  does  not  remember  to  have  seen, 
in  any  literature  with  which  he  is  familiar,  any  citation  (with  a 
single  exception*}  from  his  learned  controversial  works,  from 
his  elegant  Latin  hexameters,  or  from  his  fearless  pulpit  dis- 
courses, which  often  rise  to  a  strain  of  eloquence  worthy  of 
Bossuet. 

Profoundly  skilled  in  the  classics,  and  in  patristic  divinity, 
fptled  with  brilliant  wit,  of  a  splendid  stature,  and  with  aa  elo- 
quent voice  declaiming  against  sin  and  hypocrisy  of  eveiy  kind 
with  an  energy  titanic,  ho  yet  seems  to  have  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  His  contemporaries,  many  of  them,  slighted 
—  his  bishop,  certainly,  envied  his  ability.  Many  recoiling, 
possibly,  from  his  oddities  so  truly  Irish,  were  unwilling  to  look 
beneath  his  exterior,  and  concede  his  striking  humility,  his  un- 
dying devotion  to  the  souls  of  bis  charge,  and  his  almost  roman- 
tic self-denial  towards  the  poor. 

One  cannot  rise  from  reading  the  very  able  and  amusing,  bat 
_iodbcreet  account  of  his  life,  by  Samuel  Burdy,  A.  B.,  who, 
with  Skelton,  was  scholar  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1780, 
withont  a  feeling  of  indignant  sorrow,  at  the  selfishness  and 
envy  which  so  often  hurry  members  of  the  clerical  profession 
into  courses  of  cruel  and  oppressive  conduct  toward  each  other. 
It  almost  justifies  the  remark  of  the  eminent  minister  who  de- 
clared, that  he  had  more  trouble  with  his  brother  clergymen 
than  with  all  the  world  beside. 

The  volumes  before  us,  and  which  we  cherisli  as  replete,  not 
only  with  a  sound  theology,  but  with  a  robust  and  simple  faith, 
flawing  into  great  eloquence,  are  edited  by  Rev.  Robert  Lynam, 
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A.  M.,  and  dedicated  to  John  Flumptre,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Glou- 
cester.* 

We  do  not  purpose  to  reriew  the  \iox\&  of  Skelton,  or  to 
estimate  criticallj  liis  scholarship  or  theolr^.  We  shall  be 
content  with  merely  introducing  our  readers  to  a  great  and 
good  man,  often  bruaqae,  but  always  tmthlii]  and  sjmpathiang 
to  the  last  degree. 

We  shall  exhibit  him  in  a  variety  of  lights.  We  shall  bos- 
wellize  his  sayings,  retail  some  of  his  oddities,  perhaps  cite  from 
his  poetry  and  discourses  brief  passages,  to  illustrate  his  genina 
and  his  uncompromising  fidelity  to  truth,  to  honor,  and  to  God. 

if  some  of  the  anecdotes  are  suggestive  of  the  shillalah,  of 
broken  heads,  and  of  bloody  noses,  -(ve  beg  the  reader  to  re- 
member that  our  Skelton  was  every  inch  an  Irishman,  deal- 
ing with  the  most  unkempt  and  wild^t  of  Irishmen,  and  in 
parishes  as  -wild  as  St.  Helena  or  the  Orkneys.  Prelatical 
jealousy  sent  him  to  fields  —  especially  that  of  Pettigo  —  where 
nothing  could  have  induced  a  man  of  his  genius  to  remain  but 
the  most  ardent  piety,  and  a  Pauline  contempt  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances. 

No  complete  portraiture  of  Skelton's  character  can  be  ^ven 
without  the  insertion  of  his  eccentricities.  He  labored  among 
men  who  seemed  to  have  hardly  emerged  from  the  age  of  the 
Druids,  and  who  needed  often  to  be  soundly  cudgelled  as  a 
preparation  for  the  gospel. 

While  the  scholar  admires  Skelton's  learning,  and  the  orator 
his  eloquence,  the  graduates  of  Rugby  may  dilate  over  his 
pluck. 

Skelton's  character  at  first  bewilders  one.  The  moat  oppo- 
ute  qualities  unite  in  him.  You  are  at  times  half  vexed  at  his 
disregard  of  dignities  and  his  self-reliance,  and  then  you  have 
tears  for  his  generous  patience  with  his  detractors,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  surrender  all  hopes  of  honorable  promotion  to  devote 
himself  to  the  poor  and  humble.  He  could  to-day  give  battle 
on  some  question  from  Aristotle,  some  quotation  fr^im  Lucian, 

«  Complete  Worka  oT  the  l*t«  Rer.  PbUip  SkslUn,  B«ctar  of  Fioton*,  &c.,  &c.; 
to  wblch  li  prefixed  "  Bordy's  Life  of  the  Aathor,"  edited  by  Rev.  Robert  Lyiwin, 
Auistant  Ch&plsin  to  tbe  Magdalen  Hospitid.  In  Six  Volomu.  London;  Rlclwrd 
Beynei,  Faternotter  Row.    1821. 
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Statins,  or  Horace,  and  to-morrow  sell  his  library  for  a  song, 
and  live  on  herbs,  to  keep  his  starving  parishioners  in  heart 
until  relief  should  reach  them. 

You  are  reminded  at  one  moment  of  Dr.  Johnson,  at  another 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  then  of  the  apostle  John.  Your  per^ 
plexity  increases  till  you  turn  from  his  biography  and  read  his 
thouglits,  and  then  you  are  roused  in  every  6bre  by  his  htAj 
zeal,  and  his  splendid  periods.  You  are  borne  away  by  his 
irresistible  and  fearless  eloquence,  and  you  do  not  wonder 
that,  when  the  Irish  Skelton  preached  in  London  the  bouses 
were  crowded,  and  people  wondered  that  ho  was  so  little 
known. 

Philip  Skelton  first  saw  the  light  in  the  parish  of  Derriaghy, 
near  Lisbum,  in  February,  1706-7.  His  father,  Richard, 
rented  a  considerable  estate  from  Lord  Conway.  The  fether 
of  Richard  was  sent  from  England,  as  an  engineer,  by  Charles 
I.,  to  inspect  the  Irish  fortifications.  When  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  deprived  of  office,  he  settled  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

Richard  Skelton  was  a  man  of  stem  sagacity.  His  fierce 
common-sense  caused  him  at  times  to  treat  Philip  somewhat  as 
the  Fmssian  Frederick  was  treated  by  his  royal  fiithcr.  Philip 
had  constitutional  objections  to  grammar.  His  father,  whose 
habit  was  non  cogitare  sed  facere,  shook  him  up  at  the  hour  of 
prime,  put  a  pair  of  coarse  brogues  on  his  feet,  and  sent  him  to 
the  fields  to  work.  Philip  chuckled.  To  work  with  the  mus- 
cles was  better  than  to  work  with  the  brain.  He  was  made  to 
wheel  stones,  to  keep  an  'awfu'  distance'  from  breakfast,  to  eat 
the  coarsest  food  in  the  open  field,  like  an  unkempt  gypsy.  At 
night  he  was  put  in  the  servants'  qnartera.  Philip  broke  and 
relented  under  this  hard  usage.  His  fiither,  in  a  boisterous 
way,  ended  the  a&ir :  "  Sir,  whether  do  you  choose  —  to  toil 
and  drudge  all  your  life,  as  you  have  these  few  days  past,  living 
on  coarse  food,  clad  in  frieze  clothes,  and  with  brogues  on  your 
feet,  or  to  apply  to  your  books,  and  eat  and  drink  and  be  dressed 
like  your  brothers  here?"  pointing  to  his  brothers,  decked  in 
Dublin  finely,  and  just  home  from  the  University.  Philip  was 
studious  ever  after. 

Philip's  father,  with  all  his  roughness,  stood  high  with  the 
gentry.     His  knowledge  of  architecture,  his  powers  of  conver- 
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saUon,  made  bim  an  agreeable  companion  for  the  Lord  Bishop 
Smith.  Philip,  in  his  "Servilia,"  calls  him  his  "wise  and  good 
father." 

Philip  entered  Dublin  University  in  June,  1724,  and  had 
Dr.  Delany  fbr  his  tutor.  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that, 
at  this  time,  he  showed  great  skill  in  boxing  and  nsing  the 
small  swurd.  His  Celtic  propensities  manifested  themselves  on 
the  occasion  of  Donjbrook  Fair.  A  hat  was  offered  as  prize 
for  skill  in  using  the  cudgel  (hibemicd,  shillalah).  Young 
Skelton  pushed  to  the  centre,  seized  the  weapon,  and  with  a 
courtly  bow  to  the  ladies  —  or  some  Lady  Rowena  among 
them  —  met  the  young  Hercules  who  confronted  him.  Our 
student  soon  won  the  victory,  again  saluted  the  ladies,  gener- 
ously resigning  the  hat,  with  the  declaration  that  he  "  had  only 
fought  to  please  them."  Cudgels  are  vnlgar;  but  the  steed 
and  lance  have  often  been  used  with  a  less  knightly  spirit. 

Skelton  offended  Dr.  Baldwin,  the  provost,  who  was  a  per- 
fect Catsar  in  temper  and  haughtiness.  He  accused  Skelton  of 
being  a  Jacobite.  Baldwin  was  a  virulent  Whig,  and  in  spite 
of  Skelton's  assertion  that  he  was  true  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
menaced  him  with,  "  Child,  I'll  rnin  yon  forever  I "  "  What, 
my  soul.  Sir?"  "No,"  said  he,  "but  I'll  ruin  yon  in  the 
college  here."  "  Oh,  Sir,"  said  Skelton,  "  that  is  hut  u  short 
forever."  Here  came  out  Skelton's  sense  of  religion,  and  he 
rose  above  the  resentment  of  man.  Baldwin,  true  to  his  word, 
strove  to  exclude  Skelton  from  a  scholarship,  but  failed. 

About  this  time  Skelton  manifested  a  high  and  indexible 
sense  of  honor,  prophetic  of  his  subsequent  career.  Baldwin 
endeavored  to  prejudice  the  election  of  member  of  parliament 
for  the  University.  While  other  students  bent  beneath  the 
sway  of  the  provost,  Skelton  stood  erect,  '  every  inch  a  king," 
despising  bribery  or  dictation,  and  animadverting  in  positive' 
terms  upon  Baldwin's  conduct.  Baldwin  badgered  him  throngh- 
out  his  coarse,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  already  established' 
magnanimity  of  Skelton,  that  be  speaks  of  him  as,  "on  the' 
whole,  an  excellent  provost";  as  "having  a  kind  of  solemn 
gravity  fit  for  his  station " ;  and  as  being  as  "  brave  as  a: 
lion." 

Skelton  was  whimsical  perhaps  in  supposing  that  the  omi»~ 
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sioQ  of  morning  derotions  was  the  cause  of  a  serioos  accident 
which  befell  him  at  the  age  of  twentj-one.  A  companion 
hnrled  a  three-pound  ball,  which,  ricochetting,  struck  him 
abore  the  lefl  eye  and  Battened  the  akull,  from  which  a  splin- 
ter of  bone  extruded  itselt^  He  gave  the  lady  who  stitched  the 
vonnd  a  present  of  a  web  of  linen,  de»ring  her  to  keep  it  for 
ber  burial  shrond.  Possibly  the  hypochondria  of  his  later 
days  was  due  to  tliis  accident. 

Skelton  took  a  curacy  from  Dr.  Madden,  and  was  ordained 
deacon,  in  1728,  by  Dr.  Sterne,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  successor 
to  the  famous  Dean  Swift.  He  entered  upon  this  with  &sting 
and  prayer.  The  nobte  charity  of  Skelton  began  to  show  itself. 
He  gave  away  half  his  scanty  salary.  Ketuming  from  church 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  came  to  a  smouldenng  cabin  where  three 
children  had  been  burnt  to  death.  To  dress  the  wounds  of 
a  fourth,  he  took  off  his  garments  and  stiipped  his  linen  to 
pieces. 

While  with  Dr.  Madden,  he  published  a  pamphlet  recom- 
mending Dr.  Madden 's  scheme  for  premiums  in  Tnnity  Ck)^ 
lege.  It  appeared,  was  sent  to  the  Doctor,  who  showed  it  to 
Skelton  with  the  joyful  declaration,  that  he  had  one  of  the 
finest  pamphlets  ever  written,  and  must  Bnd  out  the  author. 
He  wrote  a  very  complimentary  letter  to  the  unknown  author, 
requesting  his  name.  A  correspondence  was  maintained  for 
some  timo  through  the  publisher  —  the  unknown  resisting  the 
politest  and  most  pressing  invitations  to  reveal  himself.  Sed 
Stat  nominis  umbra.  The  Doctor  was  corresponding  with  his 
own  humble  curate.  His  position  under  Madden  was  very  un- 
comfortable, however,  and  be  soon  left  his  cure. 

The  Skelton  brothers  were  remarkable  for  their  splendid 
stature  and  personal  beauty.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Lucas,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  of  Castle  Shane,  Mcuiaghan  county,  fell 
in  love  with  his  brother  Thomas,  who  married  her  from  a 
sense  of  honor ;  as  Philip  said  he  would  have  been  a  bad  man 
if  he  had  not. 

Thomas  Skelton's  second  wife  was  aunt  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Down.  His  third  wife  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Gay  Carleton, 
afterwards  Lord  Dorchester.  Philip  Skelton  was  very  inti- 
mate with  that  general  so  distinguished  for  "  valor,  conduct, 
and  humanity." 
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Skelton  was  never  married.  He  was  thrice  engaged  ;  the 
first  time  to  a  lady  who  became  too  carious  in  her  inquiries 
into  his  financial  prospects  ;  the  second  disgusted  him  with  her 
attempts  to  awe  him  with  an  account  of  her  grand  connections 
and  ancestry.  The  third  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  receive  the 
calls  of  a  gay  young  man,  a  kind  of  Irish  Beau  Brummel. 
Skelton,  in  a  massive  way,  laid  hands  upon  him,  bore  him  with 
the  greatest  ease  to  the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  and  dropped 
him  like  a  puppy  down  a  flight,  and  took  his  final  leave  of  the 
lady.  But  he  was  no  misogynist.  He  ever  spoke  highly  of  the 
sex,  and  treated  them  with  a  cavalier's  respect.  In  his  works 
we  find  two  very  able  and  godly  discourses  upon  marriage,  and 
albeit  the  tide  of  one  is  slightly  sarcastic,  namely,  "  How  to  be 
happy  though  married,"  yet,  throughout  the  sermon  itself,  there 
is  no  trace  of  irreverence,  nor  a  tinge  of  the  cynical  j  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  earnest,  eloquent,  and  full  of  the  "  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ." 

Apropos  of  tities.  The  following  are  some  of  the  quaint 
mottoes  prefixed  to  his  eloquent,  and  often  classical,  sermons : 
"  The  Scorner  Scorned  " ;  "  God  will  Measure  to  you  in  your 
own  Bushel";  "The  Thinker  shall  be  Saved";  "  The  True 
Christian  is  both  Dead  and  Alive " ;  "  None  but  the  Child 
of  God  hears  God  "  ;  "  The  Good  Few  require  but  a  Narrow 
Road " ;  "A  Crowd  must  have  a  Broad  Road  " ;  "  Rob  him 
not  of  the  Seventh  who  gave  you  Six " ;  "  The  Church  of 
Christ  can  have  but  one  Mind  "  ;  "  He  only  Saves,  who  wisely 
Gives  Away  " ;  "  Infidelity  is  of  the  Heart,"  Ac,  &c.  These 
terse  titles  are  keys  to  unlock  the  discourses  subjoined  to  them, 
and  display  no  little  power  of  compressing  thought.  Hia  title 
is,  "  The  Angel  in  the  Marble " ;  and  every  sentence  of  the 
sermon  is  a  stroke  to  set  it  free.  It  would  be  well  for  all  who 
are  desultory  in  their  style  of  preaching  to  compress  their  di^ 
courses  into  some  single,  nervous  statement,  like  Skelton 's,  and 
then  cast  out  all  irrelevant  matter. 

Skelton  opened  a  new  chapter  of  his  life  in  the  cure  of 
Monaghan.  He  was  all  ablaze  with  zeal.  He  catechised  the 
children,  Tisited  the  people,  of  all  sects,  from  bouse  to  house, 
and,  on  a  certain  evening,  invited  them  all  to  his  house  to  in- 
sti-uct  them.      He  now  began  to  display  an  eloquence  almost 
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Chalmerian.  Hia  giant  size,  his  flexible  voice,  modulated  by 
the  instinct  of  genius,  his  clear  diction,  his  eloquent  features, 
his  Bincerity  of  heart,  irhich  was  felt  like  a  breeze  from  the  sea, 
difiused  and  bracing,  these  combined  made  him  impressive,  irre- 
sistible. 

His  life  was  parallel  with  his  preaching.  It  was  "  decorated 
with  piety,  chastity,  humility,  and  charity."  He  set  off  in 
.  haste  to  Dublin  to  save  a  convict  sentenced  to  be  hung  in  five 
days,  known  by  him  to  be  innocent.  He  explored  his  way  to 
the  privy  council,  startled  them  with  eloquence,  and  returned 
with  an  acquittal. 

He  reformed  a  notorious  sinner,  a  perfect  Gibraltar  of  ini- 
quity, whom  no  bombardment  of  tmth  had  ever  silenced  or 
taken.  At  6rst,  Skelton  was  forced  to  fly  bounding  from  his 
presence,  for  "  he  took  a  spit  and  ran  at  him  to  stick  him." 
But  he  invested  him  again,  and  by  divine  aid,  by  thunderous 
leetures,  made  a  good  Christian  of  iiim. 

He  studied  medicine,  and  cared  diseases  of  his  people.  He 
cured  a  lunatic,  by  humoring  her  whims.  She  was  haunted 
with  a  phantom.  She  declared  that  it  was  first  here,  then 
there ;  sometimes  on  the  bedpost,  sometimes  on  the  cupboard, 
and  then  in  the  window,  Skelton  made  a  Celtic  demonstration 
with  the  broomstick,  not  sparing  the  crockery  or  sash-lights,  until 
the  phantom  was  routed  forever,  and  the  woman  was  restored. 

He  was  brave  as  a  knight-errant  in  the  service  of  God.  Dis- 
gusted, at  an  inn,  with  the  profani^  of  an  officer  glittering 
with  scarlet,  be  requested  him  to  desist  from  his  swearing. 
The  officer  insulted  him,  styling  him  a  "sconndrel  curate." 
Skelton  gave  him  a  deliberate  and  effectual  drubtung,  and  ex- 
torted from  him  an  apology,  and  a  promise  of  more  reverence 
in  future. 

In  the  meantime  Skelton's  lame  as  a  preacher  and  writer 
was  extending.  His  conspicuous  charity,  his  eloquence,  and 
his  treatise  ridiculing  Infidelity,  concentrated  upon  him  the 
attention  of  many.  This  composition  was  anonymous,  and 
styled  "  Some  Proposals  for  the  Revival  of  Christianity  " ;  and 
was  taken  to  Dean  Swift,  with  the  inquiry,  whether  he  was  the 
author  or  not.  Swift  would  give  no  po«tive  denial ;  thus  indi- 
cating his  sense  of  tlie  ability  of  the  writer. 
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And  now  Dr.  Delanj  secured  for  Skelton  the  cUre  of  St. 
Werburghs,  Dublin.  Then  commenced  the  jealous  duplicity  of 
Sterne,  bishop  of  Clogher.  He  feared  to  let  a  man  of  such 
shining  ability  leare  hia  diocese  for  want  of  countenance,  and 
go  to  Dublin.  He  bad  been  content  to  suffer  him  to  languish 
in  obscurity,  and  to  toil  in  a  sphere  too  contracted  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers. 

'  The  bishop  made  golden  promises,  and  expostulated  him  from 
his  purpose.  Bat  he  was  guilty  of  the  coolest  perfidy.  He 
was  at  this  very  time  exchanging  signals  with  his  nephew,  and 
promising  him  Skelton'a  place  if  he  left,  otherwise  the  first 
preferment.  Skelton  gave  up  Dublin,  and  then  for  years  saw 
young  and  inferior  men  promoted  over  his  head.  Bat  he  was 
noble — his  "notionsof  honor  were  just  and  pure;"  and,  though 
his  temper  was  warm,  he  never  failed  in  deference  to  his  bishop. 
Despairing  of  anything  at  the  hands  of  Clogher,  he  became 
tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  Bishop  Steme  at  length 
died,  and  the  see  of  Clogher  fell  to  Dr.  Clayton,  who  was  an 
Ariau  in  his  proclivities.  Skelton  early  determined  to  be  a 
cham]»on  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  When  he  and  the  bishop 
met,  sparks  flew  from  their  broadswords. 

On  one  occasion  Skelton  tracked  him,  in  the  Socmtic  style, 
from  point  to  point,  until  the  bishop  found  his  position  reduced  to 
an  absurdity.  K  Skelton  had  been  more  artful,  or  had  recalled 
the  fete  of  poor  Gil  Bias,  he  would  have  been  more  careful  tlian 
to  beard  thus  his  bishop.  While  Skelton's  society  was  culti- 
vated, while  hia  conversation  dazzled,  and  hia  publications  chal- 
lenged the  respect  of  Clayton,  the  livings  were  given  to  others. 

Skelton  often  dined  with  Lord  Orrery  at  Caledon  Castle. 
Just  before  he  went  to  London  to  publish  his  "  Ddsm  Re- 
vealed "  Lord  Orrery  went  to  Monaghan  and  dined  with  him 
hy  way  of  reciprocating  the  compliment. 

"  Deism  Revealed  "  is  a  remarkable  work.  It  deals  in  true 
sbiltalah  style  with  the  Bolingbrokes  and  Humes  of  the  day. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  which  Skelton  related  with  much 
gusto,  that  Hume  himself  one  day  took  the  manuscript  into  a 
room  near  the  shop,  read  for  an  hour  —  then  returned  and  said 
to  the  pubhsher,  "  print."  Skelton  made  two  hundred  pounds 
by  "  Deism  Revealed." 
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This  first  introduced  him  to  the  churches  of  London,  whom 
he  startled  with  his  eloquence.  After  many  years  of  r^ressioo 
— the  humble  curate  yraa  to  rise.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Sherlock 
of  London  asked  the  Bishop  of  Clt^her  if  he  knew  the  author 
of  "  Deism  Revealed."  "  O  yes,"  said  he,  coldly ;  "  he  has  been 
a  curate  of  mine  for  twenty  years."  "  More  shame  for  your 
Ijordship,"  replied  Sherlock,  "  to  let  a  man  of  his  merit  remain 
obscure  so  long." 

A  year  after  Dr.  Delany  and  another  bishop  called  upon  tlie 
Bishop  of  Clogher.  They  assured  the  bishop  that  such  studied 
neglect  would  be  brooked  no  longer.  He  must  give  Mr.  Skel- 
ton  a  living  now,  after  so  many  delays,  or  be  r^noved  himself 
from  his  diocese.  But  prelatical  meanness  now  reached  its  cli- 
max. He  made  a  number  of  changes—- and  his  industrious 
jealousy  sent  poor  Skelton  to  the  town  of  Fettigo,  "  a  savage 
place  among  mountains,  rocks  and  heath."  The  people  them- 
selves were  as  rough  and  hirsute  as  the  hills.  They  seemed  to 
have  sprung  irom  the  rocks  of  the  wild  and  primitive  forma- 
tion —  at  if  the  deluge  had  just  withdrawn,  and  some  Deuca- 
lion and  Fyrrha  had  cast  stones  over  their  heads  to  repeople 
the  country. 

He  could  not  collect  ftx>m  his  parish  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  His  people  were  almost  as  fierce  as  the  subjects  of  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa. 

He  was  really  a&aid  of  b^ng  killed  by  them.  He  took  with 
him  from  Monaghan,  "  Jonas  Good,  a  great  boxer,"  to  defend 
him.  "  I  hire  you  to  fight,"  said  he,  **  at  which  I  am  told  you 
are  very  clever."  Good  confessed  he  had  a  knack  at  pugilism. 
"  Well,  Sir,  you  must  fight  bravely  ;  when  you  see  me  laying 
down  my  hands,  be  sure  to  do  the  same,  then  strike  stoutly, 
and  when  I  stop  then  stop  you."  He  equipped  him  with  pis- 
tols and  holsters  and  a  horse.  They  sallied  out  together  —  like 
some  knight-errant  and  his  squire.  The  squire  went  forward 
and  received  most  of  the  salutes,  for  many  mistook  him  for  his 
lord. 

Like  a  true  evangelist,  he  adapted  himself  to  this  wild  race. 
He  laid  aside  his  learning,  and  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric.  He 
visited  them  from  house  to  house,  and  told  them  of  the  Saviour 
Jesus,  whose  name  was  as  new  to  many  of  them  as  that  of 
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Plato  or  Leibnitz.  He  lured  them  to  the  church,  and  then 
locked  the  door  —  talking  to  them  in  a  plain  style,  with  a  wild 
and  impressive  oratory  to  fix  reHgions  truth  in  their  minds. 
He  "  worked  upon  their  shame,"  and  plied  them  in  every  man- 
ner till  he  led  many  of  these  wild  Hibernians  to  believe  in  the 
God  who  made,  and  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  them.  He 
preached  monthly  at  Sir  James  Caldwell's  house  to  the  peas- 
antry, and  it  is  a  proof  of  their  abject  and  stark  ignorance,  that 
on  one  occasion,  one  of  them  assured  him  there  were  two 
Gods,  and  another,  that  there  were  three. 

Many  of  the  poor  Catholics  lived  among  "  barren  rocks  and 
heath  "  in  great  poverty.  Skelton  practised  medicine,  and  healed 
their  diseases,  like  the  Great  Physician.  Bardy,  his  biographer, 
says  that  "  his  wonderful  acts  of  goodness  will  be  remembered 
for  ages  in  that  remote  comer  of  the  north,  and  he  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  for  succesuve  g^ierations." 

Skelton's  genius  was  "  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined "  at 
Pettigo,  while  his  charity  was  ever  increasing.  He  called  it 
Siberia,  and  decUred  he  had  to  ride  seven  miles  to  find  a  per- 
son of  common  sense  to  converse  with.  He  escaped  from  time 
to  time  firom  his  St.  Helena  —  fied  the  barbarous  language  that 
grated  upon  his  ears,  and  songht  an  occasional  nox  ambrosiana 
in  the  society  of  Sir  James  Caldwell,  Rev.  Dr.  McDonnell,  Dr. 
Scott,  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  and  others. 

The  effect  of  such  an  isolated,  solitary  life  was  soon  apparent. 
He  became  subject  to  fits  of  hypochondria.  He  passed  often 
suddenly  from  the  abyss  of  despair  to  the  crest  of  joy.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  awoke,  was  seized  with  a  wild  despond- 
ency, and  called  up  the  host  and  declared  he  was  a  lost  sinner, 
and  solicited  intereession.  The  poor  man,  his  host,  tried  to 
rally  him,  telling  him,  he  "  was  a  pious,  charitable  clergyman ; " 
tliat  "  there  were  few  or  none  as  good  as  he ; "  and  that  he  had 
no  occa^on  for  such  scruples.  Often  when  riding,  be  would 
exclaim,  *'  Take  me  to  the  nearest  hoaso ;  I  shall  die ;  my  life  is 
over."  No  one  could  explain  this  idiosyncrasy.  Five  minutes 
afterward  he  would  be  cheeriul,  and,  what  was  strange,  never 
refer  to  the  sensation.  He  was  cured  in  a  novel  way  by  Irish 
wit.  Daring  an  attack,  one  of  his  people,  Robert  Johnston  of 
Pettigo,  said  to  him,  "  Make  a  day.  Sir,  and  keep  it,  and  do 
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not  be  disappointing  us  tbus."  Skelton  was  thrown  into  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  laughter,  and  ever  after  eqjoyed  immunity  fi-om  the 
disorder. 

Skelton  was  extremely  fond  of  flowers.  Side  by  side  with 
giant  abilities,  nestled  the  most  delicate  taste.  ' 

In  1757  his  parish  was  visited  with  famine.  He  shuddered 
at  the  prospect  of  his  people  starving.  He  sold  hia  books,  the 
great  solace  of  the  scholar —  the  friends  of  his  solitude.  Wat- 
son, bookseller,  of  Dublin,  bought  them  for  jC80.  Two  ladies 
sent  bim  a  X50  hill,  requesting  him  to  secure  bis  books  and 
devote  the  money  to  bis  poor.  He  received  the  money,  wrote 
Lady  Barrymore  that  he  had  "  dedicated  the  books  to  God,  and 
be  must  sell  them." 

Skelton  and  bis  strong  squire,  Jonas,  were  obliged  to  convey 
tlieir  provisions  irom  a  distant  town  to  Pettigo.  Hunger  made 
desperate  the  people  of  circumjacent  parishes,  and  they  de- 
fended with  clubs  their  slow-moving  commissariat. 

Meanwhile  the  see  of  Clogher  was  again  made  vacant  by 
death.  Dr.  Garnet  succeeded  Clayton,  and  at  once  paid  Skel- 
ton that  attention  which  so  pious  and  learned  a  divine  deser^'ed. 
In  1766  he  promoted  him  to  the  living  of  Fintona.  Skelton 
bad  preferred  no  request.  With  the  loftiness  of  true  humility 
be  sought  not  promotion  ft'om  va&n,  but  waited  for  the  move- 
ment of  Providence. 

Not  long  after,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in- 
vited bim  to  preach  his  consecration  sermon  in  Dublin.  Skel- 
ton wrote  the  discourse,  but  was  seized  with  indisposition,  and 
sent  his  lordship  the  sermon.  The  bisliop  was  astonished  with 
its  ability,  but  was  piqued  by  his  absence,  and  wrote  him  tliat 
he  had  broken  the  chain  of  friendship.  Skelton  replied  with 
an  independent  but  Christian  spirit,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  ''contretemps,"  Skelton  would  have 
been  promoted  to  a  high  portion  in  the  Church.  Burdy  says, 
"  he  bad  no  ambitious  motives."  Fintona  was  the  summit  of 
his  wishes.  "  In  no  human  breast  was  there  ever  a  more  set- 
tled contempt  for  the  vain  pomp  of  all  sublunary  things." 
'  What  a  contrast  does  Skelton  offer  to  that  restless  egotism  of 
many  of  our  modern  clergy,  who  are  nervous  lest  the  world 
lose  the  bene&t  of  their  transcendent  abilities,  and  who  are  no 
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Booner  settled  in  one  field  than  tliejr  are  seized  with  the  migra- 
toiy  impulse,  and  explore  for  another.  But  we  must  cut  short 
these  reminiscences. 

The  reader  may  desire  to  be  introdaced  to  his  literary  pro- 
ductions. They  bear  the  decided  murks  of  genius,  although 
they  are  by  no  means  above  criticism. 

He  is  Tery  unequal.  There  arediscourses  sustained  through- 
out in  a  strain  of  lofty  eloquence,  and  unsurpassed  fcr  purity 
and  elegance  of  style.  In  others,  there  are  careless  and  almost 
ungnmunatical  phrases  which  indicate  haste,  or  total  neglect  of 
revision.  In  many  of  his  [wpers  you  are  delighted  with  the 
classic  structure  of  his  sentences,  and  the  cliasteness  of  lan- 
guage which  cannot  &i)  to  satisfy  the  most  &stidio(i3 ;  and 
then,  in  others,  you  are  startled  by  the  rough  and  boisterous 
expressions  that  appear  at  right  angles  to  hb  usual  propriety. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  a  reflectiTe  poem,  "Vallia 
Longivada  " : 

"  Haud  procul  Ergaliu,  qan  nUDc  cecidere  minis, 

Atque  nbi  eviu  gregibtis  purtores  paicua  carpant, 

Qoalia  caprini*  Donqusm  tribuere  Felasgi, 

Qualia  nee  poterant  IbUi  pnebere  luillig 

Contioui  monlei  Tiridanlia  culmina  tollant, 

Solii  et  antrortum  radiia  Australiboa  ardent. 


"Hie  tiln  nteoB,  G«nitor  Tenerande,  ribique  vacatMt 
Hinc  ntque  hinc  rigido  lapidam  circamdats  vallo, 
Blsnditias  toto  prohibebit  peetore  *ensui, 
Teqne,  vereode  Parens,  solum  eaptura  patebit. 

"  Dum  fremit  indignans,  ranco  resonatqiM  fragore, 
Indignante  fremenB  Kopultis  limul  ore  remngtt, 
Duin  terit  obstantea,  lenditque  refringera  rupiu, 
IrritUD  iilidit  atdidis  et  disjleit  nndas. 

Attamen  band  lemper  lapsu  procnmlut  inulto ; 
Est  uU  coDvellit  pnerupti  fragmina  secum 
Uontis,  et  iminngcinB  iramania  pondera  ajlra, 
Obmit  onbriMw  sonitu  crepitaole  miaas. 

■■  O  Pater  oontiipotens,  solia  sermoiiibiM  orta 
QoanU  tnis  extant,  et  qnot  ^slemata  renmi. 
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"  Omnia  qua  in  cali*,  Urrit,  ponto^u*  profunda. 
Hie,  procnl,  et  paswm,  nomea  diepergite  nugnDm. 
Omne  quod  inttu  babet  mea  mens,  et  lingua,  nuuiusque, 
Cdlaadete  Deam,  pariler  magnnmqaa,  bonumqn«. 
Farce  Pater  miwro  mibi,  peucatumque  remilte. 
Chriite,  precea  pisceat  gemtnataa  fandere  pro  me. 
Spiritus  iotema  mentem  Hrtate  foveta 
Gloria  in  Ktemum,  calo,  terraque,  Iruint  /  " 

In  a  sermon,  "  Hab!t  the  Source  of  Happiness  or  Misery," 
he  says : 

"There  is  greater  i]ifl«rence  than  is  generally  imagined  between 
not  being  covetous  and'  being  generous  ;  between  not  being  lewd  and 
being  chaste ;  between  not  being  profane  and  being  pious  w  religious ; 
and,  in  all  other  instances,  between  not  being  vicious  and  being  vir- 
tuous. A  mere  negative  virtue,  consisting  only  in  the  absence  or  vice, 
is  neither  a  sufficient  principle  for  the  service  of  God,  nor  foundation 
for  the  happiness  of  man ;  nor  can  it  possibly  have  any  security  of  its 
own  continuance,  l^e  mind  cannot  be  long  indifferent,  or  neuler, 
between  vice,  which  teemi  to  bid  so  high  for  the  heart,  and  virtue  that 
really  does  it  But,  if  it  could,  is  indifference  a  foundation  for  happi- 
ness ?  or  will  such  neutrality  satisfy  that  Master,  that  Creator,  that 
Sanour,  that  Comforter,  to  whom  we  are  so  infinitely  indebted  ?  " 

In  a  discourse,  styled  "  How  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  Read," 
he  thus  condemns  the  prejudice  with  which  men  approach  the 
Scriptures  to  secure  weapons  for  controversy  or  to  sanction 
prior  &ncie3  of  their  own  : 

"  In  reading  other  books  for  information,  we  take  their  meaning  by 
the  wonls,  as  they  lie.  'Why  should  we  not  deal  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  book  of  God  ?  Is  be  the  only  author  who  knew  not  how  to 
express  himself?  Or  may  we  arbitrarily  put  what  interprelalion  we 
please  on  his  words  ?  .  .  .  You  that  read  the  book  of  God  to  gratify  an 
impertinent  curiosity,  or  to  pick  out  proofs  for  jour  own  opinions,  or 
wilh  any  tincture  of  reserve,  or  an  appeal  to  your  own  previous  judg- 
ment, know,  that  yon  are  a  poor,  despicable  mortal,  equally  ignorant 
and  vain.  You  are  blind,  but  you  do  not  know  it ;  wicked,  but  you 
do  not  feel  it.     On  both  accounts,  there  are  men  of  moderate  capaci- 
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lies  yiho  nre  flt  to  be  your  teachers ;  and  jet  70U  aet  up  to  be  the 
teacher  or  God." 

One  of  Skelton's  best  sermons,  and  written  by  request  of  tlie 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  is  entitled  "The  Dignity  of  the  Christian 
Ministiy."  It  has  been  declared  "one  of  the  best  sermons 
of  this  nature  extant  in  our  language."  Citations  from  his 
discourses  fall  short  of  their  just  effect.  One  moat  read  the 
discourse  through  ;  the  impetuous  current  of  thoogbt,  the  ear- 
nestness  which  throws  a  glow  over  every  sentence,  and  causes 
the  reader  to  pass  swiftly  on,  is  much  diminished  by  a  fragmen- 
tary  presentation.  His  power  resides  not  so  much  in  a  single 
sentence  of  marvellous  beauty  or  eloquence,  as  in  the  strength 
and  ardor  of  the  whole. 

You  do  not  scale  Alps,  but  you  are  moving  iar  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  upon  elevated  table-lands,  where  the  air  is  bracing  and 
clear.  There  is  a  something  —  a  *  je  ne  sais  quoi '  —  that  can- 
not be  transferred  away  from  the  aggregate  by  &agmental  parts. 
Skelton  bad  in  bis  delivery,  as  well  as  in  his  precipitate  sen- 
tence, what  Dr.  John  Brown  calls  the  ' "  $tpiiov'  or  '  fiery  parti- 
cle'—  'vires  acquirens  eundo.'  The  best  way,  therefore,  to 
supply  the  absence  of  his  oratory  is  to  read  his  discourse  entire, 
and  become  saturated  with  his  ardor.  The  resultant  feeling  is 
one  of  great  fervor  and  elevation,  the  subtle  test  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian oratory.  We  ^ve  a  single  extract  from  his  sermon  "  On 
the  Dignity  of  the  Christian  Ministry  " ; 

" '  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  shall  be  yoar  minister,  and 
whosoever  will  be  cbiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  alL'  Here  is  plainly 
signified  a  certain  dignity  and  preeminence  of  some,  who  are  to  be 
greater  than  others,  and  chief  among  their  brethren  ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  with  ihia  dignity  is  joined  a  proportionable  humility,  on 
which  the  very  dignity  is  founded ;  for  in  order  to  his  future  exal^- 
tion,  the  messenger  of  Christ  must  humble  himself  here ;  must  of  him- 
self take  the  lowest  seat,  before  bis  Master  will  promote  him  to  <Hie 
that  is  higher ;  must  make  himself  little  and  inconsiderable  in  one 
respect,  in  order  to  be  great  and  chief  in  another;  that  is,  the  higher 
he  is  advanced  in  spiritual,  the  more  regardless  he  ought  to  be  of  mere 
worldly  preSminenoe ;  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  that  a  king  thinks 
that  precedency  not  worth  his  claiming,  which  the  lowest  of  mankind 
yields  to  him,  who  is  but  one  degree  above  him.    Indeed,  be  who 
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hath  ever  tasted  that  internal  grandeur  which  spriDgs  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  real  worth  of  religiout  honors,  will  have  little  reliith  for 
outward  pomp  and  parade  ;  his  soul  wilt  eoar  above  it  to  the  dignity 
of  Christian  bumility." 

One  or  two  more  extracts,  and  we  wi]I  relieve  the  patience 
of  the  reader.  In  a  sermon,  styled  "  Who  are  Idolaters  ?  " 
he  says : 

"The  dangers  he  faces,  for  that  which  he  is  in  pursuit  of,  show  to 
demonstration  what  is  his  god.  He  will  stand  the  mark  of  all  the 
musketry  and  cannon  of  a  great  army,  for  ten  hours,  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  favor  of  his  deity.  He  will  place  himself  on  a  plank, 
and  let  the  winds  and  waves  whirl  him  about  like  a  straw,  white  death 
presents  itself  to  bis  astonished  heart  in  the  most  hideous  forms ;  he  will 
roast  himself  to  a  cinder  in  the  furnace  of  a  burning  climate ,  and  after- 
wards freeze  himself  to  an  icicle  in  a  cold  one,  to  get  a  little  nearer  to 
the  object  of  all  his  wishes.  .  .  . 

**  Do  you  make  laborious  journeys  ;  do  you  take  long  voyages  ;  do 
you  fight  dangerous  battles  for  God  P  Recollect  how  often  you,  who 
have  endured  with  patience  ihe  keenest  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
faced  outrageous  storms  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  things,  have  been 
kept  back  from  the  worship  of  God  by  a  cold  day  or  a  slight  shower, 
and  'you  will  then  perceive  whether  it  is  God  or  the  world  that  holds 
the  6rst  place  in  your  heart.  .  .  . 

"  When  he  (the  devil)  sets  forward  any  of  these  templing  objects 
to  ensnare  us,  let  us  consider,  that  it  is  only  his  image  ;  that  he  lurks 
within  it,  and  gives  it  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  bewitching  allure- 
ment ;  kindles  up  the  beauty  of  the  lewd  woman  ;  leaches  the  wine  to 
move  itself  aright  in  the  glass,  and  exalts  its  spirits  ;  gives  the  high 
seasoning  of  the  luxurious  dish,  the  praud  splendor  of  the  gay  clothes, 
the  tempting  brightness  to  the  gold,  the  pomp  and  grandeur  to  worldly 
power.  These  things  have,  in  themselves,  but  feeble  attractions  for 
rational  souls,  before  whose  eyes  religion  hath  placed  the  glories  of 
heaven,  and  who,  if  they  examine  the  best  things  this  world  can  prom- 
ise them,  with  but  a  small  degree  of  care  and  fairness,  can  discover 
that  they  are  all  only  outward  show,  all  vanity  and  vexation,  the  fur- 
niture of  an  inn  where  we  cannot  stay,  the  ornaments  of  a  country, 
through  which  we  are  forced,  by  an  unhappy  necessity  of  nature,  to 
ride  posL" 

Once  more.  In  a  sermon,  "  The  Weak  should  be  Wab^ 
fill,"  on  the  passage,  "  Let  him  that  thmketh  he  standeth  take 
heed-  lest  he  &U  " : 
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"  There  is  no  strength  nor  firmness  in  man,  nor  constancy  in  human 
afiairs.  All  things,  as  trell  within  as  without  us,  are  in  motion.  ...  It 
is,  however,  chiefly  from  within  ourselves,  from  the  fickleness  of  onr  own 
hearts  and  the  violence  of  various  passions,  that  all  our  giddy  changes, 
our  dangerous  agitations  and  unhappy  lapses,  proceed.  .  .  .  Like 
children  turning  swiRIy  about,  we  imagine  the  whole  world  is  run- 
ning tound,  and  so  vainly  endeavor  to  stop  the  supposed  motion  of 
the  world,  when  we  ought  rather  lo  fix  ourselves.  In  this  whirl,  we 
turn  ourselves  so  quickly  from  one  object,  desire,  or  pursuit,  to  an- 
other, that  few  enjoyments  or  designs  are  brought  to  perfection.  All 
things  seem  to  dance  around  us,  to  present  themselves  in  a  swift  suc- 
cession, and  retire  along  the  circle,  till  the  megrim  of  life  grows  lou 
strong  for  our  heads,  and  then  ernuet  a  faU  into  tome  folly,  or  crime, 
or  affliction,  from  whence  we  rise  not  again  till  the  head  recovers,  and 
repentance,  which  is  little  else  than  turning  the  contrary  way,  resettles 
all  our  thoughts  and  passions." 

We  sigh,  as  we  close,  over  the  fiiilure  of  these  quotations  to 
produce  the  effect  of  his  entire  discourse.  Skelton  is  positively 
peculiar  in  this  respect.  We  feel  as  a  tourist  might  who  should 
bring  home  with  him  a  fragment  of  the  Antinous,  and  with  thnt 
rouse  an  inspiration  in  the  breasts  of  friends  who  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  ori^nal.  We  have  given  our  readers  precious 
stones,  but  they  do  not  sparkle  or  gleam  away  from  their  set- 
ting. The  (Utitude  of  a  thought  is  essential  to  its  recognition' 
and  efiect. 

Sfcelton's  controversial  works,  irom  which  we  have  made 
no  extracts  whatever,  are  ftiU  of  strength  and  argument.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer.  "Deisra  Revealed,"  "Appeal  to- 
Common  Sense  on  the  Subject  of  Christianity,"  "Juvenilia," 
"  Senilis,"  or  an  Old  Man's  Miscellany,  "  Hylema,"  "  Poems 
and  Hymns,"  are  proof  of  his  intellectual  wealth.  He  was- 
thoroughly  skilled  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  "  Dialogue  of  the 
Gods"  is  written  after  the  manner  of  Lucian.  It  is,  on  the 
a  whole,  a  failure. 

Philip  Skelton  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  physical  man  j, 
of  "tall  stature  and  majestic  appearance."  He  was  brave  as 
Itichard.  He  was  a  foe  to  everything  cowardly  and  mean. 
He  blew  away  from  his  indignant  nostrils  every  sophistry.  He 
was  eloquent  and  practical.  His  heart  was  great,  his  feelings- 
flowed  in  strong  currents,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  him  in 
VOL.  u.  —  MO.  xn.  S2 
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his  ardor,  any  more  than  for  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  to  cordialize,"  as 
Alexander  Knox  says,  "  with  a  mere  '  ens  rationis.' " 

His  descriptive  faculties  were  powerfiil.  He  made  Dablia 
andiencea  shiver  with  excitement.  His  wit  was  not  always 
successful,  sometimes  rough  and  destructive ;  hot  he  had  the 
sympathy  of  a  woman. 

Skelton  is  styled,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Survey  of  Ireland," 
"  the  glory  of  the  Irish  Chureh,"  "  His  learning  is  almost  uni- 
versal, and  his  language  uncommonly  fluent  and  vigorous." 
**  His  flashes  of  wit  keep  the  table  in  a  roar." 

Skelton  says,  in  his  "  Hylema,"  —  "  It  sometiines  happens 
by  mere  accident,  that  a  train  of  wit  or  humor,  like  a  train  of 
gunpowder,  flies  about  and  flashes  in  a  company,  consistiag  of 
persons  who  were  before,  and  shall  be  after,  as  doll  as  so  many 
aldermen."  Skelton  knew  well  how  to  start  such  trains  of 
wit. 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  grated  to  Skelton  for  many  a 
mood  of  fervor,  and  for  high  tncitemente  to  better  living.  If 
he  can  persuade  others  to  seek  hb  acquaintance,  and  drink 
from  the  well  of  his  eloquent  learning,  he  will  be  content. 

NoTS.  —  Id  the  motta  of  this  attlcle,  tn  each  Une,  n 
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191.     [Part  II.] 

The  tragedies  written  for  the  closet  are  of  a  hi^  order. 
Browning,  Helps,  and  Taylor  have  taken  the  lead  of  late  yean 
in  producing  these  exquisite  studies  of  character.     They  do  not 
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appeal  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  They  are  essentially  refined, 
and  hence  cannot  be  widely  read.  They  were  not  written  for 
the  stage,  and  perhaps  would  fail  of  creating  a  sensation  if  acted ; 
but  in  the  library,  read  to  a  few  iriends,  they  are  a  delightful 
reci'eatioD.  They  belong  to  the  chaste  and  delectable  in  litera- 
ture. 

To  the  producers  of  these  ori^nal  and  select  works  another 
is  now  to  be  added  —  the  nameless  author  of  the  "Tragedy 
of  Errors,"  Her  works  (for  we  understand  the  writer  to  be  a 
lady,  and  this  her  pen  abundantly  proves)  are  written  in  a  very 
delicate  and  original  vein.  She  has  taken  an  unbeaten  path, 
bat  she  walks  queen  of  the  field  in  which  she  labors.  She 
holds  tbe  pen  of  a  consummate  master,  not  only  of  prose,  but 
of  the  more  serious  kinds  of  poetry.  This  is  high  praise ;  but 
we  venture  te  say  that  these  little  books  will  be  read  when  the 
author  has  gone  to  her  rest  in  the  quiet  chnrcb-yard.  They 
will  find  their  way  slowly  into  the  company  of  standard  authors. 
It  is  rare  that  books  of  a  high  literary  character  are  written. 
There  are  enough  full  of  energy  and  spirit,  but  they  have  not 
the  touch  of  geoins.  They  are  thrown  off  too  rapidly.  The 
taste,  the  finish,  the  grace  of  an  accomplished  writer,  are  want- 
ing. But  here  are  all  the  elements  te  produce  a  fine  work, 
and  the  genius  to  shape  them  into  creations  of  living  beauty. 
And  the  result  is  what  we  have  said  —  a  work  which,  taking 
up  a  thrilling  section  of  actual  life,  treats  of  those  qualities 
which  are  of  permanent  interest,  having  the  simplicity,  the  re- 
pose, the  truthfulness  of  conscious  power.  Now,  grant  that  it 
will  he  read  by  few ;  yet  it  will  be  read  for  its  real  worth,  for 
its  profound  interest  and  instructive  moral,  and  for  its  power 
over  the  mind  of  a  willing  reader.  And  after  all,  this  is  very 
comforting  to  the  writer.  To  strike  the  vein  of  our  common 
nature,  and  to  write  what  will  be  studied  by  a  lew  year  after 
year,  is  a  rich  harvest  of  renown.  This,  we  believe,  our  author 
has  done. 

But  we  have  kept  oar  readers  waiting  quite  long  enough  at 
the  threshold  of  these  works.  What  are  these  books  about  ? 
What  -do  the  "  Record  of  an  Obscure  Man,"  the  "  Tragedy  of 
Errors,"  the  "  Tragedy  of  Success,"  mean  ?  They  are  strange 
titles  for  their  subject    They  mislead  and  confuse  you, .  hence 
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Are  not  good  titles.  Yet  aHthors  will  always  have  their  own 
way  in  naming  their  books ;  and  provided  there  is  something  in 
a  name  or  behind  it,  readers  are  not  so  very  captious.  Yon 
could  never  gness  the  subject  of  these  works  from  their  titles. 
What  is  it  ?  Do  not  start  with  fright.  Do  not  lay  the  books 
down  in  disgust.  It  is  American  Slavery ;  and  American 
Slavery  in  its  most  horrible  form.  Breathe  easy  now,  and  read 
with  us  these  volumes,  and  believe  on  our  word  that  they  are 
not  a  rehash  of  a  wom-out  topic,  but  a  fresh,  living  portraiture 
of  a  great  national  wrong. 

They  take  you  to  the  South.  The  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  a 
southern  plantation.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  show  the 
in£nence  of  slavery  upon  the  whites.  But  this  is  not  done 
without  picturing  domestic  and  plantation  life  ;  beneath  all  this, 
you  see  how  the  moi-als  of  men,  the  happiness  of  women,  the 
hopes  of  the  enslaved  are  gradually  taken  away ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  perhaps,  the  tragedy  is  as  complete  in  its  delineation  of 
slavery  as  the  more  picturesque  novels  which  of  late  have  come 
from  the  press,  while  it  impresses  plantation-life  upon  yoa 
more  distinctly  and  fervently  because  of  its  dramatic  form. 
We  decline  to  give  the  plot  of  the  drama  more  than  this :  to 
show  what  is  its  general  form.  It  is  not  interesting  to  read  the 
skeleton  of  an  imaginative  work,  since,  in  presenting  the  mere 
framework,  you  lose  all  that  is  imaginative  except  the  con- 
ception. The  plot  does  not  go  outside  the  plantation.  Life  is 
represented  here  among  the  whites  and  among  the  blacks.  The 
interest  of  the  play  culminates  when  Dorcas,  a  slave,  having 
^ven  birth  to  a  daughter  at  nearly  the  same  time  with  the  wife 
of  the  planter,  (too  nearly  white  to  be  mistaken,)  and  substi- 
tuted her  own  for  her  mistress's  child,  at  the  death-bed  of  the 
planter  makes  known  her  deceit,  and  destroys  the  remaining 
comfort  of  a  grief-stricken  household.  Then  Helen,  the  beau- 
tiful child  of  Dorcas,  now  the  accomplished  and  beloved  wife 
of  a  neighboring  planter,  who  has  not  the  manhood  to  own  her 
as  his  wife  when  her  base  birth  is  known,  escapes  with  her 
child  to  the  North.  She  is  caught  as  a  fugitive  and  lodged  in 
jail.  Grief  and  sorrow  do  their  M'ork  upon  her  delicate  nature. 
She  is  sought  out  and  returned  —  no  longer  a  slave,  but  a 
free  spirit  in  a  world  where  there  are  no  slaves.     Our  author 
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depicts  rather  the  troubles  arising  from  the  old  princely  spirit 
ajDong  shtves  and  from  the  accursed  practice  of  mixing  races 
and  enslaving  your  own  kinsmen  in  the  Sesh,  than  the  features 
of  sUve-Iife  commonly  presented  to  us.  She  strikes  deep  and 
sure  at  the  great  curse  of  ^very ;  and  yet  a  woman's  delicacy 
holds  very  much  in  reserve,  while  a  woman's  tact  indicates  the 
tnor^  afae  does  not  say.  In  the  play,  there  are  the  German 
refugee  as  tutor,  the  relations  at  the  North,  the  Cuban  siav^ 
holder,  the  ne^^o  preachers,  the  leisurely  planter,  his  exquisite- 
ly painful  wife,  and  that  ur  <^  high  birth  which  throws  a 
RMnantic  interest  over  the  whole  dranu.  Then  there  are  the 
escape,  pursuit,  and  rescue  of  Helen  and  her  child,  through 
which  the  reader  rushes  almost  breathless.  The  curtain  closes 
upon  a  sad  scene ;  Alice,  the  sister  of  Helen's  husband,  a  young 
woman  cherishing  a  hopeless  love,  consoling  the  frantic  man 
bedde  the  corpse  of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  uttering  the  doom  of 
slaveiy.  The  plot  is  unique,  original,  unf<Jding  finely,  turning 
this  way  and  that,  leaving  out  nothing  essential  to  completeness, 
gathering  itself  up  in  the  last  act  for  the  death  of  the  heroine ; 
leaving  a  sad,  tragic  imiHresaion  upon  yon,  as  you  think  over  all 
the  raf^dly  shifting  scenes,  and  how  they  are  enacted  in  thoa- 
sands  (^  households  to^y. 

The  &ultB  idi  the  tragedy  are  few  and  obvious.  The  author, 
in  trying  to  raise  her  work  in  dignity,  lias  made  the  darkies  too 
genteeL  They  are  all  graduates  of  the  "  Spieler."  It  is  a  Soe 
idealization ;  but  tragedy  must  not  run  away  from  nature.  The 
poets  have  much  license  in  dealing  with  gods  and  men  ;  but  is  it 
quite  &ir  to  make  the  poor  negroes  talk  as  well  as  the  whites  7 
Besides  this,  her  work  is  too  serious.  It  would  not  be  so  if  the 
comic  negro  element  was  introduced  even  slightly ;  but  it  is  not 
We  believe  Hamlet  has  a  touch  of  humorous  madness,  and  that 
nearly  eveiy  play  of  Shakespeare  has  either  a  clown  or  a  fooU 
This  dnuna  has  neither.  The  author  o£  the  "  New  Priest "  is 
a  great  tragic  poet,  yet  his  work  is  full  of  humor-— sad  and 
sweet — without  ever  descending  to  comedy.  NtH- did  Shake- 
speare write  a  single  comedy,  though  he  wrote  the  "  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  whence,  perhaps,  the  name  "  Tragedy  of  Errors."  He 
used  the  comic  element  as  a  foil  to  the  more  tragic  portions  of 
his  plays.     So  our  author  sets  forth  the  sad  and  intensely  tragic 
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with  great  success,  but  the  shadows  are  a  little  too  deep.  Yon 
do  not  catch  gleams  of  light  through  the  clond-rifts.  Again, 
the  slave  characters  are  too  numerous,  and  have  no  very 
marked  identity.  This  is  the  weakest  pait  of  tlie  play-  Where 
Mrs.  Stowe  does  admirably  well,  our  author  is  not  successful. 
Read  the  drama,  and  you  will  hardly  remember  the  negroes, 
save  two  or  three ;  while  the  members  of  the  planter's  house- 
hold you  remember  distinctly.  It  is  hard  to  enter  completely 
into  sympathy  with  negro-life.  It  is  a  common  feult  in  negro 
novels  ;  and  all  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  same  &ult  stands 
out  here.  Had  there  been  fewer  of  this  race,  and  had  they  been 
more  sharply  drawn,  the  play  would  have  been  more  popular, 
more  successful.  But  no  work  is  perfect ;  and  we  must  not 
blame  s  writer  for  not  doing  what  is  perhaps  impossible.  It  is 
pleasanter  to  turn  to  what  she  has  done  exceedingly  well. 

In  dramatic  power,  we  think  our  author  excels.  That  pecu- 
liar intensity  of  expression  whicli  tragedy  requires,  she  is  master 
of.  That  she  should  fail  in  the  delineation  of  negro  cliaracter  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  the  fine  conception  of  the  white 
characters,  and  finer  clothing  of  tliat  conception  as  the  penonce 
stand  out  upon  the  stage,  make  you  kel  her  peculiar  power. 
The  imagination  is  strong,  but  controlled.  The  touches  of  her 
pen  are  delicate ;  study  alone  will  appreciate  them.  This  drama 
is  for  the  closet ;  and  these  line  pointings  of  thought  give  cbarm 
and  grace,  whenever  the  burstings  of  intense  tragic  feeling  allow 
of  them. 

This  brings  us  to  another  merit  in  this  play  —  the  style.  It 
is  among  the  best  dramatic  writing  we  know  of,  outside  the  old 
dramatists.  It  is  simple,  sweet,  passionate  poetry,  as  clear  and 
sparkling  as  the  beautiful  river  that  glides  and  murmurs  by  our 
parsonage.  The  rhythm  is  easy  and  flowing.  The  words  are 
nimble,  well  selected,  and  put  precisely  where  they  were  needed 
most.  The  poetry  has  the  ease  of  the  best  conversation,  and 
yet  is  true  poetiy.  Take  a  specimen.  Hermann  describes 
Helen's  genius : 

"  These  gifts  are  not  the  intellect's  alone. 
What  we,  for  want  of  better  name,  call  heart 
Has  a  large  ahuTe  in  genius  —  in  hers. 
Her  soul  perceive*  the  latent  harmoniea 
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That  mder  seniet  miaa.     She  feels  the  accord 
Between  the  genius  of  a  rsca,  its  language, 
Its  history  :  thus  each  reveala  the  other. 
Through  isome  tnjgterious  power  of  sympathy, 
The  acts,  the  tboughte  of  distant  timeg  and  landi, 
To  her  are  as  the  present  and  the  near. 
AH  that  is  hamaa  is  akin  to  her." 

What  grace  and  charm  in  the  flow  of  the  vers(5,  while  the 
thought  is  exquisite  1      How  Iree  from  high-sounding  words  I 

How  could  this  be  better  expressed  ? 

"  You  cannot  (ell  what  grief  it  is  to  hold 
Your  fondest  thoughts  imprisoned  in  your  heart 
And  never  give  them  ycnce." 

And  then  the  old  Greek  chorus  is  imitated  by  the  "  swallow 
flights  of  song"  which  the  minstrels  sing  at  intervals.  They 
haye  a  sweet  plaintive  ur,  the  echo  of  earlier,  happier  days. 
Here  are  a  few  verses  taken  from  an  intercalary  song : 

'■  0  Christ !  O  King  of  Glory  I  thus  homeless  didst  Iliou  go  I 
Thou  watt  not  too  high  for  sorrow,  as  we  are  not  too  low  ! 
But  Thou  wast  born  of  wooian  !     Didst  Thou  bear  Thy  bitter  part, 
And  never  know  ibe  &iling  of  Thy  mother's  feeble  heart  ? 
Oh,  look  on  those  who  follow  the  path  that  once  was  Thine, 
Their  earthly  hearts  imploring  as  then  did  ihe  divine  I 
Thou,  faultless  and  reproachless,  couldst  seek  the  Father's  face; 
We,  fbll  of  sin  and  doubting,  have  uo  refuge  but  Thy  grace." 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  quote  the  verses  which  pre&ce  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  tragedy.  Their  delicate,  pathetic  allusion  to 
one  who  is  now  no  more  is  as  true  to  a  mother's  heart  as  it  is 
beautifiil. 

"  Still  bold  them  in  thy  tender  fostering  while 
The  cool  air  of  a  wider  world  they  brave, 
These  household  growths  that  rose  beneath  thy  unile 
To  be  the  earliest  offering  at  tby  grave. 

"  Nor  fail  me  when  npon  the  steepening  slope, 
Viewing  my  future  lonely  road,  1  stand. 
With  earnest  purpose,  though  with  homble  hope: 
Be  my  strength  still,  true  heart  and  faithful  hand ! " 

As  trae  poetry  as  ever  breathed  from  poet's  lips  I     Many  such 
tender  strains  can  you  pick  out  of  the  work  ;  but  we  will  leave 
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the  reader  to  find  them.  Only  let  ns  quote  one  passage  more. 
It  is  charming,  both  for  the  thought,  and  its  nervous,  yet  sim- 
ple expression. 

"  What  after  God  ia  most  Jiviae  is  man. 
That  faculty  whkh  ia  the  evidence 
Of  things  unseen  has  not  been  giveo  ns 
For  soli  tar  J,  seldom  flights  to  heaven, 
But  to  iiiform  and  elevate  our  lives- 
Be  truer  to  youreetf.     Guard  not  a  shrine 
For  secret  worship.     So  dispose  your  life 
That  nhat  is  purest,  noblest  in  /our  heart 
Uay  rise  to  heaven  from  the  household  altar." 

Noble  advice  to  those  who  are  pining  away  in  ^ngle  life, 
using  finely  trained  aSections  to  no  purpose  I  The  work 
aboonda  ia  thonghts  which  we  have  never  seen  better  ex- 
pressed. And  in  tbose  intense  passages  where  language  b 
hardly  eqnal  to  passion,  our  author  uses  it  with  fine  effect.  It 
tingles  with  sensibility.  It  glows  and  sparkles  like  heated  iron. 
You  feel  all  that  those  speaking  teel ;  and  this  is  a  very  rare 
success  for  the  dramatic  writer.  In  few  writings  of  this  class, 
recently  published,  can  you  warm  to  more  than  cold  admira- 
tion ;  but  ouF  author  thrills  you  with  the  very  spirit  of  passion. 
She  does  this  without  ever  declaiming,  without  ever  introduc- 
ing what  is  imnecessary.  It  is  singular  that  a  work  should  be 
so  free  from  those  fealts  of  huny  and  carelessness  which  we 
find  in  all  books,  m  these  times.  But  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
such  works  as  these.  We  are  proud  of  a  work  showing  such 
fine  taste,  such  dramatic  power,  such  a  true  vein  of  poetry, 
such  a  confidence  in  the  strength  of  simple,  homely  language 
when  used  with  good  taste  and  literary  skill.  No  American 
writer  has,  on  the  whole,  achieved  greater  success  in  the 
drama.  Works  on  slavery  are  apt  to  be  ephemeral ;  it  is  aa 
old  and  hackneyed  subject ;  it  is  in  everybody's  mouth ;  but 
here  is  a  writer  who,  for  once,  has  writen  a  work  upon  slavery 
which  may  live  when  American  slavery  shall  be  a  matter  of 
histoiy.  All  this  has  been  done  by  an  American  lady,  who, 
till  now,  was  comparatively  unknown. 

But  we  had  almost  forgotten  the  little  volume,  at  once  the 
pre&ce  and  introduction  to  the  tragedy.     It  is  after  the  fiuhiMi 
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of  **  Friends  in  Conncil."  It  is  very  gracefully  written.  It 
has  a  style  as  pure,  as  simple,  as  impressionable  as  the  tragedy. 
And  its  contents  are  so  nnexpected,  the  story  is  told  with  such 
an  air  of  reality,  the  home  of  Edward  Colvil  is  set  forth  so 
charmingly,  that  yon  wish  the  book  was  longer.  It  is  the 
minute  finish  which  tells  in  works  like  this.  Here  you  have 
plenty  of  touches  which  betray  the  artist  no  less  than  the  poet. 
The  main  object  of  the  narrative  is  to  show  that  the  black  race 
are  not  the  worthless  beings  we  so  often  see  in  "  Dixie,"  but 
men  of  mark  and  influence  often  in  their  own  country,  and 
endowed  with  the  same  high  faculties  as  the  Caucasian  race. 
It  delicately,  gracefully  pleads  what  the  tragedy  also  aims  to 
prove  —  the  superiority  of  those  who  have  not  been  branded  in 
soul  and  body  with  the  stamp  of  slavery.  Notice,  in  the  "Rec- 
ord of  an  Obscure  Man,"  tlie  favorite  tendency  to  make  thought* 
ftil,  literary  men  consuuiptives  —  a  convenient  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  them.  Notice,  too,  in  all  of  these  volumes,  how  many 
separate  pictures  are  exceedingly  well  done.  The  parable  of 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  in  the  drama,  the  conversation  be- 
tween Stanley  and  Hermann  about  Helen,  the  description  of  a 
thunder-storm  by  Mrs.  Stanley,  the  death-bed  of  Stanley,  the 
interview  between  Woodford  and  Doi-cas,  Woodford's  solilo- 
quy, the  picture  of  a  New  England  home,  the  parting  of  Her- 
bert and  Helen,  the  womanly  carriage  of  Alice,  and  the  songs 
interspersed  between  the  scenes,  are  each  perfect  in  their  way. 
The  repose,  the  absence  of  effort,  of  all  desire  to  be  senten- 
tious, is  admirable.  It  is  less  affected  by  the  prevailing  school 
in  literature  than  any  recent  work  we  are  acquainted  with. 

What  this  work  may  do  toward  putting  down  Slavery  in  this 
country,  we  leave  to  an  abler  pen.  But  it  cannot  &il  to  do 
much  good  in  many  circles  where  books  of  a  different  charac- 
ter would  be  repulsive.  It  will  win  its  way  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits ;  but  the  theme  is  not  less  exciting  than  the  treatment 
is  skilful.  Hence  it  will  make  an  impression  precisely  where 
this  impression  is  most  needed.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the 
times,  when  a  work  of  high  ability  and  of  the  purest  character 
aims  to  set  forth  the  evils  of  a  system  which  the  largest  army 
in  the  world  is  indirectly  engaged  in  destroying.  It  shows,  in 
its  way,  how,  in  the  providence  of  God,  many  things  are  com- 
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ing  to  an  open  issae  at  the  present  daj.  These  volames  will 
do  much  in  foreign  literary  circles  also  toward  provoking  jea^ 
ousy  of  onr  high  ment&I  culture.  It  ia  a  ripe,  hearty  prodno- 
tion,  and  as  such,  must  commaiid  attentioo  from  intelligent 
people  everywhere. 


ARTICLE  V. 
THE  TWO  CITIES. 


On  the  dusky  ahorea  of  evening,  atretehed  in  shining  peace  it  lies, 
City  built  of  clotida  and  sunshine  —  wonder  of  the  western  skies  I 

While  I  watch,  and  long  for  pinions  thitherward  to  take  my  flight, 
Slowly  the  atrial  city  fades  and  vanishes  from  sighL 

Ruby  dome,  and  silver  temple,  circling  wall  of  amethyst. 
Fall  in  silence,  leaving  only  purple  ruin  hung  with  miat. 

Darkness  gathers  eastward,  westward ;  stronger  waxeth  my  desire, 
Beaching  through  celestial  spaces,  glittering  aa  with  rain  of  fire. 

To  the  City  set  with  jasper,  having  twelve  foundations  fair, 
Flashing  from  their  jewelled  splendor  every  color  soft  and  rare. 

Twelve  in  number  are  its  gateways — numbered  by  the  Seer  of  old  — 
Every  gate  a  pearl  moat  lustrous  ;  and  its  streets  are  paved  with  gold. 

In  the  midat,  in  dazzling  wliiteness,  lightens  the  Eternal  Throne; 
From  it  flows  the  Living  Water  —  round  it  gleams  an  emerald  zone. 

Lnstions  fmits,  and  halmy  odors,  healing  leaves,  and  cooUng  shade, 
Either  side  the  Life-tree  sheddeth,  by  sweet  storms  of  music  awayed. 

O  thou  grand,  nntempled  City,  seen  by  John  in  visions  bright, 
Obry-flooded,  needing  neither  son  by  day  nor  moon  by  night, 
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Filled  fbrever  and  forever  \>y  the  Bhining  light  of  Him 

Who  redeemed  the  vorld,  and  dtteth  throned  between  the  Seraphim  1 

Through  thy  lovely  gates  the  nations  of  the  uved  in  triamph  stream, 
Chanting  praise  above  all  praiBea  —  love  of  love  their  holy  theme  I 

They  no  more  shall  thirst,  or  hunger ;  they  no  more  with  heat  shall 

faint; 
Christ  for  tears  will*give  them  gladDess— blissful  reet  for  sore  corn- 
Blessed  they  who  do  His  bidding !  cries  the  Angel,  day  and  night ; 
They  shall  find  abuudaot  entrance  —  they  shall  walk  with  Him  in 

white! 


ARTICLE  VI. 


THE  SOUTHERN  INSURRECTION:  ITS  ELEMENTS 
AND  ASPECTS. 

It  is  difficalt  for  contemporary  observers  correctly  to  inter- 
pret important  social  changes.  These  require  to  be  looked  at 
through  a  more  coloriess  light  than  the  atmosphere  which  first 
BiuToands  them  furnishes.  The  arena  on  which  they  are 
WTonght  oat  has  too  mnch  of  the  dust  and  smoke  of  a  battle- 
field, figuratively  and  perhaps  literally,  for  steady  and  accurate 
vision.  We  were  amused  lately  on  reading  an  advertismnent 
by  a  popular  and  prolific  clerico-historical  author,  in  one  of  our 
weekly  papers,  for  material  out  of  which  to  construct  the  rec- 
OTd  of  our  present  conflict  with  southern  rebellion.  It  would 
doubtless  be  easy  to  string  t<^ether  immeasurable  ct^umns  o£ 
reedited  news-letters  from  more  or  less  reliable  sources,  and,  in- 
terspersing these  with  illustrative  wood-cuts,  call  it  a  history  of 
the  North  Amcoican  Civil  War.  It  might  fulfil  the  bookseller's 
contract  which  produced  it,  and  have  a  run  if  cleverly  done. 
But  we  remember  that  only  just  now  the  stories  of  our  own 
separation  firom  the  mother>coantry,  and  of  the  earlier  Dutch 
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struggle  for  independence,  are  getting  a  relation  m  a  way  to 
satisfy  careful  and  inquisitive  readers.  Fifty  yeai-s  hence,  pos- 
sibly the  same  service  may  be  as  intelligentiy  rendered  to  the 
interior  history  of  these  two  great  years  in  our  annals,  which 
are  not  only  drawing  on  us  the  close  regard  of  the  entire  worid, 
but  (jar  more  serious  to  think  of)  are  turning  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  our  national  life  to  other  issues  than  any  of  us  coa- 
jectured  a  very  short  time  ago. 

We  say  this,  not  to  depreciate  any  thoughtful  discussion  of 
pacing  events ;  we  purpose  to  essay  this  very  thing  as  our 
limits  shall  allow.  But  we  wish  to  record  our  confession  at  the 
outset,  that  the  objects  which  we  fain  would  accurately  meas- 
nre  move  through  the  mist  rather  as  ill-proportioned  human 
shadows  than  as  well  shapen  and  behaving  men.  So  do  we 
judge  it  is  with  those  of  the  review-fraternity  who  have  re- 
cently spread  upon  their  pages  their  speculations  and  vaticina- 
tions upon  this  shifting,  many-sided  topic.  We  have  read  most 
of  these  deliverances  with  interest  and  instruction.  Following 
in  their  train,  we  shall  not  probably  agree  entirely  with  any 
one  of  them.  Yet,  we  are  farthest  irom  expecting  to  strike 
out  any  new  idea  on  the  much  handled  questions  involved. 
Our  ambition  is  modest.  We  shaii  accomplish  its  aim  if  suc- 
ceeding to  cull  out  and  recompose  such  thoughts  already  put 
forth  upon  our  public  afBtirs  as  we  deem  to  be  true  and 
timely. 

Less  than  two  years  have  converted  us  from  a  hard-working, 
money-making  people  into  the  most  military  nation  of  existing 
Christendom.  Not  far  from  a  hundred  battles  have  been  fought 
between  sections  of  the  land  which  number  on  their  muster- 
rolls  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  under  arms.  Our  own  force 
thus  marshalled  must  be  largely  over  one  half  that  number. 
Our  thoughts  have  learned  to  flow  in  a  channel  red  with  blood. 
Our  literature  has  taken  on  the  same  sanguinary  hue.  The 
toga  has  given  place  to  arms.  We  are  settling  down  to  the 
feet  that  our  country,  in  almost  any  event,  must  put  itself  upon 
a  military  footing  as  a  permanent  status.  The  piping  days  of 
a  palmy,  industrial  prosperity,  we  fear,  are  over  for  many  years 
to  come.  We  are  fighting  on  a  gigantic  scale,  at  tlie  cost  of 
not  &r  from  a  thousand  and  a  half  millions  of  dullara  already 
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expended,  a  ibnnidable  fraction  of  which  stands  charged  to  the 
public  account  as  a  rapidly  increasing  debt.  But  no  one  is 
concerned  abont  it,  nor  thinks  a  moment  of  atajing  the  outlay, 
or  stanching  the  stream  of  death.  Quiet  villagers  come  to- 
gether in  town-meeting,  and  without  debate  freely  vote  them- 
selves into  a  loan  of  ten  and  twenty  thousand  dollai-s  to  pay 
the  bounties  of  men  who  will  volunteer  into  the  army,  and, 
when  it  is  done,  go  home  wondering  what  they  would  have 
Bald  if  Borne  mad  clairvoyant,  a  few  years  ago,  had  foretold 
any  such  looseness  of  the  purse-strings.  Nobody  now  would 
second  the  rhymer : 

■'  I  hate  the  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Faradiag  rouod,  and  round,  and  ronnd." 

It  is  music  to  the  dullest  heart  as  it  stirs  our  sons,  and  broth- 
ers, and  husbands  to  the  great  consecration  of  Uie  hour.  These 
are  the  tokens  and  tide-marks  of  the  revolution  which  is  heav- 
ing the  depths  of  thought,  feeling,  action,  in  this  nortliem 
zone  to  the  bottom.  We  see  it,  know  it ;  but  no  one  realizes 
it,  or  can,  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  its  stupendous  sig- 
nificance. A  deluge  is  floating  us,  like  another  vessel  of  gopher- 
wood,  on  the  surface  of  new  seas,  and  above  the  tops  of  all  the 
old  mountains.  And  God,  in  a  wonderfully  solemn  sense,  has 
shnt  ns  in. 

Oar  southern  ndgbbors  are  yet  more  thoroughly  and  uni-w 
versally  aroused.  With  thirty  yearn  the  start  of  ns  in  their  pur- 
pose and  plans  of  political  revolt  and  national  dismembei-ment, 
they  hare  at  length  plunged  into  the  torrent  with  no  thought 
but  of  the  other  shore.  They  have  disembarked  upon  the 
coast  of  secession,  and  bnmed  their  ships  beliind  them.  While 
we  have  put  some  vigor  and  devotion  into  the  work  of  their 
subjugation,  they  have  put  all  of  their  energy  and  heart  into 
the  assertion  of  their  separate  existence.  While  we  have  set 
our  hand  to  the  plough,  and  spent  months  of  oar  time  in  look- 
ing back,  they  have  forsaken  houses  and  lands,  wives  and  cliil- 
dren,  pleasures  and  profits,  almost  en  maaae^  to  do  this  one 
thing  of  sustaining,  with  the  worst  of  spirit  and  measures,  the 
worst  cause  for  which  civilized  men  ever  girded  on  the  sword. 
They  have  been  no  imitators  of  the  doughty  chiefe  of  "  Sleepy 
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Hollow."  Often,  (says  the  legend,)  in  secluded  and  quiet 
parts  of  that  valley,  where  the  stream  is  overhung  by  dark 
TTOods  and  rocks,  the  ploughman,  on  some  calm  and  sunny  day, 
as  he  shoots  to  his  oxen,  is  surprised  at  hearing  feint  shouts 
from  the  hill-sides  in  reply  —  being,  it  is  said,  the  spell-bound 
warriors,  who  half  start  from  their  rocky  couches  and  grasp 
their  weapons,  but  sink  to  sleep  again.  Whoever  may  thus 
have  held  his  post  in  this  conflict,  they  can  be  charged  with  no 
such  inactivity.  They  have  shown  a  gospel  self-abandonment 
to  an  absolutely  anti-chrlstian,  anti-humane  enterprise,  all  the 
while  persuading  themselves  that  they  are  doing  God  serv'ice 
as  well  as  men.  One  of  the  hardest  tasks  which  the  future 
historian  of  this  period  is  destined  to  encounter  will  be  to  phi- 
losophize in  any  satisfectory  way  upon  this  strange  commin- 
gling of  earnest  conscientiousness  with  undeniable  barbarism  in 
eight  millions  of  the  American  people  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  grace.  We  include  in  this  reckoning  the  upholders  of 
this  rebellion  at  the  South,  and  their  more  or  less  covert  allies 
at  the  North. 

The  secret  of  this  insurrection  is  not  questionable.  We  care 
not  much  to  adjust  the  point  of  precedence  between  these  two 
forces  of  southern  society  —  whether  the  slave  institution  or  the 
aristocratic  spirit  lies  farthest  back  In  the  line  of  causes  which 
have  precipitated  this  rupture.  We  hold  them  to  be  iosepara- 
4>Ie  parts  of  the  mischievous  agency  which  has  destroyed  our 
peace.  If  slave-owning  has'  intensified  the  aristocratic  feeling 
of  the  South,  the  original  demand  for  this  species  of  personal 
property  sprung  &om  the  indolent  thriftlessness  and  hereditary 
self-conceit  of  the  class  of  colonists  which  at  first  sought  those 
milder  regions  as  the  home  of  an  easy  subsistence.  The  two 
are  connatural  to  each  other,  as  both  are  a  violence  to  a  true 
human  and  social  growth.  This  violence  has  engendered  innu- 
merable others,  until  its  last  monstrous  birth  Is  stalking  before 
U8  in  the  horrid  front  of  civil  war.  It  is  a  war  with  which 
pride  has  more  to  do  than  any  other  single  motive.  It  is  the 
old  feudal  self-assertion  again  arming  itself  to  crash  the  thrifty, 
frugal  commons  whom  it  hates  with  a  congenital  hostility  in 
which  Is  more  of  envy  than  It  chooses  to  acknowledge.  Time 
has  brought  aroimd  one  of  its  great  cycles  of  political  reaction. 
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Tbe  SootK  has  armed  itself  to  maintain  tlie  same  Petitions, 
arbitrary  interests  wliich  used,  in  darker  ages,  to  hurl  down 
from  castellated  clifl^  the  mail-clad  haron  and  his  serf  retainers 
upon  the  free  towns  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine  ;  which  kept 
Europe  in  a  blaze  of  battle  for  centuries,  while  old  oppresuve 
pi^rogative  held  its  slackening  grasp  upon  the  throat  of  rising, 
strengthening,  conquering  liberty.  It  is  this  throe  of  nature  in 
another  terrible  birth  and  death  struggle,  let  partisans  deny  it 
as  they  may,  which  is  renewing  along  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Potomac  the  bloody  spectacles  of  renascent  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  temper  of  a  Carolinian  or  Virginian  planter  is 
eseentjally  the  same  with  that  of  those  titled  freebooters  of  the 
elder  time  ;  not  necessarily  less  cruel,  except  as  special.  Chris- 
tian influences  have  so  modified  it ;  certainly  less  chivalroasly 
magnanimous  ;  intensified  in  its  baser  attributes  by  the  absolut- 
ism of  the  tenure  which  holds  a  score  or  a  hundred  dependants 
in  abject  bondage.  We  are  writing  with  the  last  twelve  months' 
commentary  under  our  eye. 

This  has  made  the  war  which  rends  us  asunder.  For  a  full 
generation  the  conflict  has  been  brewing  and  seething  ;  now  it 
has  flooded  us  with  its  scalding  wave.  It  is  a  war  of  class  pr»- 
tensions  and  demands,  a  war  of  antagonist  social  states,  a  war 
of  ideas,  a  doctrinal  warfare  to  its  most  central  impulse.  Pride 
and  long-permitted  power  still  claim  indulgence  to  do  what  they 
will  with  what  tliey  call  their  own  ;  more  than  this  —  to  man- 
age as  it  pleases  them  the  joint  concerns  of  the  country ;  or,  as 
the  bold  presumption  has  been  sternly  met,  to  sever  the  bond 
which  held  in  nneasy  alliance  theso  contrary  states  of  free  and 
slave  labor.  Bat  not  only  to  sever  this  is  the  determination  of 
our  enemies.  Even  thus  disjoined,  they  must  secure  a  suprem- 
acy of  power  on  the  theatre  of  our  former  union,  if  they  are 
to  have  a  separate  nationality  equal  to  their  ambition.  None 
know  this  better  than  the  men  who  are  now  expounding  the 
dogmas  of  Calhoan  and  McDuffie,  and  tlie  more  recent  creed 
of  the  southern  church,  through  the  hoarse  tubes  of  British 
cannon  smuggled  into  Confederate  ports  through  onr  coast 
blockade.  And  this  similarity  of  oligarchical  interests  helps  ns 
in  part  to  an  explanation  of  the  sympathy  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  nobility  with  the  seceding  planters  of  the  South. 
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It  ie  strong  enough  to  make  even  tha  countrymen  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  Clarkson,  and  Cowper  forget  their  abhorrence  of 
■lavery,  and  do  all  which  they  dare  to  aid  its  mutiny  against 
human  liberty.  Aristocratic  lordliness  built  up  on  slave  estates 
is  battling  for  its  own  existence  in  contending  for  a  distinct  do- 
main where  it  can  multiply  its  feudal  property  without  further 
hindrance  to  the  end  of  time.  We  substantiate  our  position 
firom  the  personal  study  of  this  subject  by  one  of  the  &irest  of 
recent  foreign  writers  upon  our  afikirs : 

"I  must  acknowledge  it  (o  be  my  opinion  that  slavery,  in  its  vari- 
ous bearings,  has  been  the  single  and  necessary  cause  of  the  war ; 
that  slavery  being  there  in  the  Sou  I  h,  this  war  was  only  to  be  avoided 
by  a  voluntary  division  —  secession  voluntary  both  on  the  part  of 
North  and  South  ;  that  in  the  event  of  such  voluntary  secession  being 
not  asked  for,  or  if  asked  for  not  conceded,  revolution  and  civil  war 
became  necessary  —  were  not  to  be  avoided  by  any  wisdom  or  care 
on  the  part  of  the  North."* 

"  It  is  vain  to  say  ihat  slaverj'  baa  not  caused  secession,  and  that 
slavery  has  not  caused  the  war.  That,  and  that  only,  has  been  the 
real  cause  of  thid  conflict,  though  other  small  collaleral  issues  may 
now  be  put  forward  to  bear  the  blame.  Those  other  issues  have 
arisen  from  this  question  of  slavery,  and  are  incidental  to  it,  and  a 
part  of  it.  ...  A  slave  country  which  has  progressed  far  in  slavery 
must  be  aristocratic  in  its  nature  —  aristocratic  and  patriarchal.  A 
large  slave  owner  from  Georgia  may  call  himself  a  di^mocral,  may 
think  that  be  reveres  republican  institutions,  and  may  talk  with  Amer- 
ican horror  of  the  thrones  of  Europe ;  but  he  must  in  his  heart  be  an 
aristocrat."  t 

"  The  Southerners  desire  to  be  a  people  of  themselves ;  to  divide 
themselves  by  every  possible  mark  of  division  from  New  England  ;  to 
be  as  litde  akin  to  New  York  as  they  are  lo  London,  or,  if  possible, 
less  so.  .  .  .  The  bond  that  ties  them  lo  the  North  is  to  them  a  Mezen- 
tian  marriage,  and  they  hate  their  northern  spouses  with  a  Mezentian 
haired.  They  would  be  anything  sooner  than  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales.  They  see  to  what  Mexico  has  come,  and  the  republics  of 
Central  America ;  but  the  prospect  of  even  that  degradation  is  less 
bitter  to  them  than  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  stars  and  stripes."  I 

Much  eloquence  has  been  expended  in  demonstrating  the 

>  "North  America;"  b;  AnthoDy  Trollop*,  (lUrpan' •dltion,)  p.  386. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  B«l,  3G2. 

}  Ibid.  p.  IM.    Virfc,  alio,  "  Gttaparia'a  Ameriostrafbra  Eoropc,"  Put  Third,  Ch^ 
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pecuniary  unthrifUness  and  generally  deteriorating  influence  of 
the  slave  iostitntion.  Nothing  ia  more  easily  done.  But,  in 
doing  tliis,  nothing  has  been  done  to  open  the  blind  eyes  and 
unstop  the  deaf  ears  of  the  slave  lord.  Pride  holds  him  to  his 
idol,  not  profit.  He  knows  that  he  is  sacrificing  gain  to  hia 
self-esteem,  and  he  is  glad  to  do  it.  His  negroes  may  impover- 
ish him,  hut  thet/  are  hia  negroes  —  the  foundation  of  liis  social 
standing  among  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  a  class-affair,  like  a 
foreign  patent  of  nobility.  Will  he  relinqnish  it  for  a  compen- 
sation in  money  ?  As  much  as  a  threadbare  king  would  sell 
his  lack-lustre  crown  for  railway  stock.  Will  ha  fight  for  it  as 
for  life  itself?  He  is  doing  this  with  all  of  a  martyr's  conse- 
cration, unaccountable  to  us  plain,  every-day  people  as  the 
stupendous  folly  may  be. 

This  dissimilarity  amounts  to  an  nnlikeness  of  the  most  rad- 
ical kind,  in  views  of  life,  verdicts  of  conscience,  habits,  edu- 
cation, beliefs,  propensities,  theories  of  religion,  and  results  of 
civilization.  We  take  their  own  testimony  in  the  case.  Of 
course,  there  are  degrees  of  diverseness,  and  entire  exceptions 
to  the  statement,  in  many  whom  circumstances,  more  than  con- 
victions, have  thrown  into  the  drift  of  southern  currents.  Our 
generalization  has  room  for  all  such  discounts  without  disturb- 
ing its  truthf\ilness. 

We  have  written  these  paragraphs  not  to  widen  the  breach 
between  ns  ;  unfortunately  that  has  ceased  to  be  possible ;  nor 
with  any  disposition  to  criticise  unfavorably  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  on  our  side,  which  has  got  on  to  this  point  as  well  as  could 
perhaps  have  been  expected  ;  nor  to  surest  any  special  advice 
as  to  its  further  prosecution.  But  we  wish  thus  to  indicate 
somewhat  sharply  our  sense  of  the  radical  character  of  the 
contest,  and  so  inferentially  intimate  with  what  correspondent 
energy  and  unity  of  purpose  the  North  must  concentrate  its 
whole  strength  to  subdue  the  rebellious  spirit  thus  intrenched 
in  iniquity,  and  impelled  to  rankest  treason  against  our  com- 
mon country,  and  our  common  humanity.  This  is  the  lesson 
of  the  hour,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  Here 
has  been  and  is  onr  exposed  point.  Other  things  have  ham- 
pered ns,  but  this  want  of  concentration  in  onr  counsels  and 
conduct  more  than  all  others  together.     A  consolidated  and 
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persistent  minority  can  always  master  a  loose  majority.     'Tis 
the  old  Greek  folly  acted  over  again  — 

"  Troy  in  our  weakDess  standi,  Dot  in  ber  atreng;th.'' 
We  can  never  succeed  in  this  contest  until  we  copy  our  advert 
saries'  decision  and  unanimity  of  action,  and  their  unflagging 
ardor  aa  well.     If  "  we  are  underlings," 

"  Tbe  fault,  dekr  Brutiu,  is  not  in  our  (tan, 
But  in  ouraelveg." 

This  is  just  another  (^  those  instances  in  which  the  difference 
between  a  whole-hearted  and  a  half-hearted  policy  is  precisely 
the  difference  between  a  splendid  triumph  and  a  shameftU  de- 
feat. Our  zeal  has  been  spasmodic,  intermittent.  We  must 
stop  our  quibhlings  and  quarrellinga  about  the  minute  details  of 
this  business,  and  make  a  business  of  saving  our  country  from 
absolute  and  speedy  ruin.  If  this  be  a  slaveholders*  revolt, 
then  a  slave-holding  and  a  stave-auppordng  insurrection  must 
be  brought  under-  We  cara  not  to  go  outside  this  record. 
We  are  content  with  tlie  Constitution  of  the  republic  honestly 
,  administered  in  the  interests  of  freedom,  which,  as  the  South 
itself  frankly  at  last  concedes,  was  the  clear  intention  of  the 
framers  of  that  instrument.  We  contend  for  authority  against 
sedition,  for  union  against  secession.  This  demand  must  be 
pressed  over  and  through  all  obstacles.  If  slavery  has  thrust 
itself  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  and  if  there  it 
be  ground  to  powder,  let  those  look  to  it  who  have  pleased  to 
pat  it  in  so  inconvenient  a  place. 

Two  methods  of  closing  this  present,  sectional  ctmtroversy 
offer  themselves  to  our  notice  ;  we  can  see  no  third  deliverance. 
They  are  a  partition  of  the  country  into  two  distinct  nation- 
alities, or  a  single  free  republic  replacing  the  present  and  re- 
cent condition  of  i^urs.  The  first  of  these  adjustments,  urged 
upon  us  particularly  from  abroad,  is  only  the  proclamation  (^ 
a  chronic  state  of  hostilities  between  conterminous  and  rival 
dominions.  It  involves  the  odious  certainty  of  a  slave  empire, 
established  quite  likely  under  a  military  despotism  on  the  golf 
coast  —  the  "  greatest  permanent  wrong  that  could  be  done  to 
the  southern  people,  as  well  as  the  greatest  outrage  to  modem 
civilization."     If  it  be  so  ordered  that  thus  this  strife  is  to  set- 
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tie  down  into  a  ver^  chaos  of  confrision,  we  wish  not  to  enter- 
t«un  the  idea  until  tha  st«rn  judgment  of  God  forces  it  apon  us. 
The  aecond  peradventnre  may  seem  to  many  impracticable. 
A  single  free  republic  covering  our  territory  does  look  just  now, 
notwithstanding  recent  proclamations,  very  like  a  hope  adven- 
tured against  all  visible  grounds  of  hope.  It  demands  a  purifi- 
cation of  onr  land  from  evils  which  have  eaten  their  way  into 
the  bone  and  marrow  of  our  social  existence,  a  restoration  of 
the  people  to  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  founders  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  is  indeed  possible,  but  many  will  say,  not  prob- 
able. Yet  these  considerations  are  in  point :  It  is  a  solution 
in  the  line  of  an  onward  movement -of  Christian  civilization, 
pressed  forward  by  mighty  agencies  which  are  not  at  man's 
bidding  to  stay  their  progress.  The  other  ii  a  wholly  retro- 
gressive step,  not  to  be  anticipated,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
social  law  that  revolutions  never  go  backward.  Reasoning 
from  general  principles  of  historical  philosophy  we  should  say, 
that  this  very  issue  is  the  only  one  to  be  rationally  expected, 
and  that  special  local  obstacles  must  and  will  give  way  to  fun- 
damental caoses  operating  under  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
interests  of  human  well-being.  This  is  the  most  Christian 
view  of  the  case,  and  we  write  as  firm  believers  in  the  divine 
foreordination  and  development  of  national  reconstructions. 
Let  this  be  thought  of,  that  everybody  not  pledged  to  a  con- 
trary faith  is  persuaded,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  obstacle 
to  such  a  free,  national  life  on  this  continent  will  be  removed. 
The  idea  of  eternal  servitude  in  a  Christian  commonwealth  is 
not  an  article  of  the  creed  of  unprejudiced,  impartial,  intelligent 
Christendom.  If,  then,  that  system  of  slavery  is  doomed  to 
cease  before  Christ's  dominion  shall  be  consummated  in  the 
earth,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  —  why  may  it  not  be  before  an- 
other long  age  shall  intervene  ?  And  is  it  altogether  certain 
that  the  change  will  be  so  gradual,  and  well  nigh  imperceptible^ 
as  we  have  been  wont  to  think  ? 

The  change  is  one  of  vastest  proportions.  It  is  the  reorgan- 
isation of  society  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  It 
is  puerile  to  disguise  the  truth.  In  this  regeneration  of  a  na- 
tion, the  African  race  stands  forward  as  the  main,  though  not 
the  sole,  object  of  endlecs  spectilation  and  profound  solicitude. 
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Except  for  it,  this  civil  conflict  would  not  hare  barst  upon  us. 
President  Lincoln's  remarks  to  the  colored  delegation  in  con- 
nection with  Central  American  colonization  are  a  plain-spoken 
declaration  of  a  literal  truth.  "  But  for  your  race  among  us 
there  could  not  be  a  war,  although  many  men  engaged  on  either 
side  do  not  care  for  you  one  way  or  the  other.  Nevertheless,  I 
repeat,  without  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  colored  race 
as  a  basts,  the  war  could  not  have  an  existence."  Negro  own- 
ership has  stimulated  and  strengthened  the  aristocratic  obstinacy 
of  the  South  to  the  madness  of  rebellion.  It  is  that  for  which 
the  fight  is  waged.  State-rights,  tariff,  nullificaUon,  have 
drawn  their  power  to  deluge  the  land  in  blood  from  the  black 
breast  of  this  mother  of  discords,  so  &r  as  they  have  helped  to 
embroil  us.  Such  letters  as  Mr.  Badger's  of  North  Carolina 
to  Mr.  Ely  can  deceive  nobody  who  is  not  seeking  a  cover  to  a 
deed  which  be  likes  not  to  confess  even  to  himself.  The  alleged 
Federal  usurpation  which  called  out  the  first  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men  to  protect  Washington  from  southern  assault  was 
nothing  but  a  righteous  act  of  self-preservation,  when  for  three 
days  already  the  guns  of  Charleston  had  been  playing  upon  the 
walls  of  Sumter.  The  government  would  have  deserved  and  re- 
ceived the  contempt  of  Europe,  and  of  the  "  Confederates,"  too, 
if  it  had  done  less  than  that.  But  the  slave-power  is  in  dan- 
ger, and  Mr.  Badger,  and  such  as  he,  must  save  this,  evaa  at 
the  price  of  rebellion.  No  one  can  ignore  the  presence  of  this 
disturbing  force  in  the  land.  It  is  the  foremost  difficulty  to  be 
met  and  removed  in  the  restoration  of  our  tranquillity. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Africans  among  us  is  a  ques- 
tion which  consequently  is  calling  out  a  more  and  more  ani- 
mated discussion.  It  is  an  eminently  Christian  question.  We 
have  never  doubted  the  capacities  of  that  race  for  a  high  grade 
of  improvement.  Whether  or  not  they  are  the  equals  of  the 
Semetlc  or  Japhetic  families,  they  are  undeniably  equal  to  an 
elevated  culture  of  mind  and  heart.  Whether  they  can  enjoy 
this  culture  upon  our  soil  is  another  inquiry,  the  answer  to 
which  is  not  so  clear.  Concerning  their  eventual  deportation 
to  some  other  land  where  their  progress  in  civilization  might 
not  encounter  the  obstacles  which  here  impede  it,  we  do  not 
care  to  speculate.     We  are,  and  have  been,  the  stanch  friends 
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of  Colonization  as  a  benevolent  method  of  sending  to  more  coo- 
genial  climes  those  of  the  Africans  who  wish  such  a  change  of 
abode.  If  this  branch  of  philanthropy  has  been  prosecuted 
anywhere  (as  it  probably  has  been)  to  enhance  the  value  and 
protect  the  tenure  of  slave  property,  we  know  that  thonsanda 
of  good  people  have  given  it  their  prayers  and  help  for  the  sole 
consideration  of  its  blessings  to  the  emigranta  so  returning,  and 
to  the  native  populations  who  might  there  feel  the  ameliorating 
efi«cta  of  their  presence.  That  door  must  still  be  kept  open  to 
Africa  and  o^er  tropical  countries,  as  an  outlet  to  as  many 
colored  colonists  as  may  yet  desire  to  try  the  experiment  of 
planting  new  homes  and  altars  under  other  skies  than  oars. 
But  when  all  these  have  gone,  the  greater  mass  will  doubtless 
be  left  behind,  to  occupy  this  land  as  their  chosen  home,  as 
long  as  our  children  shall  so  possess  it. 

Regarding,  then,  the  problem  of  that  race  among  us  as  des- 
tined to  be  wrought  out  within  our  territory,  we  are  free  to  say 
that  there  is  room  for  the  African  among  as  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  dooming  him  to  bondage,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserting  for  him  any  impracticable  rights  or  privileges.  He  is 
naturally  a  more  dependent  being  than  the  descendants  of  any 
of  the  European  nations.  He  is  constitution  ally  a  worker  witD 
his  hands  rather  than  with  his  brain.  Admitting  that  he  was 
not  so  originally,  yet  he  is  so  by  force  of  the  circumstances 
which  for  ages  have  determined  his  development  and  position. 
We  take  him  as  here  we  6nd  him,  and  say  that  he  is  likely  to 
constitute  the  laboring,  in  distinction  from  the  inventing  and 
managing,  class,  wherever  he  may  live.  This  is  as  much  for 
his  beneRt,  nnder  proper  regulations,  as  for  that  of  his  employ- 
ers. He  is  needed  where  he  is.  He  loves  the  climate.  It 
suite  his  wants.  He  cannot  be  spared.  But  because  he  may 
still  cultivate  the  cotton-fields  and  gather  the  rice-crops  of  the 
South,  it  is  an  entirely  &lse  conclusion  that  he  may  not  be  a 
man,  educate<l  up  to  the  requirements  of  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity, brought  to  as  good  a  stage  of  general  culture  as  any 
population  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

This  resurrection  of  tiie  blacks  to  their  proper  condition  upon 
southern  soil  would  be  rapidly  assisted,  if  the  colonization  of 
portions  of  that  territory  by  whites,  either  native  ot  foreign, 
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can  be  carried  into  effect,  as  now  proposed  by  our  government. 
Some  months  ago,  we  gave  a  few  pages  to  this  very  scheme,  as 
oaring  a  solution  of  our  present  imbroglio.  From  tbe  first,  we 
have  felt  that  some  great  organic  change  in  the  occnpancy  of 
that  rebel  region  can  alone  insure  a  thorough  settlement  of 
these  troubles.  If,  in  answer  to  the  overtures  of  the  President, 
an  iroraigration  shall  set  in,  towards  the  Gulf  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  which  shall  place  extensive  tracts  of  condemned 
territory  in  loyal  hands,  the  negi-o  population  would  readily 
adjust  itself  to  this  new  order  of  things.  It  would  find  a  safe 
home  just  where  Providence  has  placed  it.  It  would  make 
itself  indispensable  to  the  new  proprietors,  as  being  already 
&miliar  with  the  culture  of  the  crops  there  raised,  and  with 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  country.  It  couM  help  to  till  the 
lands,  and  to  defend  them,  if  necessary.  It  might  gradually 
come  into  a  Joint  ownership  of  them.  The  emancipation  act 
just  issued  is  a  natural  step  to  this  result.  Without  something 
of  this  kind  of  movement,  it  will  be  very  difiicult  to  give  it  any 
great  efficacy.  We  confess,  with  thousands,  a  deep  iuterest  in 
these  measures. 

We  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  side  issues  which  nervous  and 
squeambb  persons  are  so  quick  in  raising  at  this  point.  The 
social  relations  will  regulate  themselves  by  their  own  laws  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  without  our  assistance.  They  always 
have ;  and  they  may  be  trusted.  The  black  has  never  very 
generally  desired  to  incorporate  his  domestic  life  with  the  white. 
The  laws  of  race  forbid  it.  The  issues  of  such  alliances  are  not 
prolific  in  their  turn.  There  are  barriers  across  tliis  amalga- 
mation which  should  qinet  the  fears  of  timid  people.  Freedom 
has  always  widened  the  separation  between  these  races.  Slavery- 
shows  the  only  extensive  interbreeding  wliich  has  ever  taken 
place,  A  free  colored  population  in  the  South  would,  in  three 
generations,  deepen  its  Ethiopian  duskiness  by  many  shades. 
Quadroon  and  octaroon  tints  would  give  place  to  the  primitive 
darkness.  Nor  would  the  practical  difficulty  be  much  in  reg- 
ulating the  political  condition  of  that  people.  These  are  the 
bugbears  of  a  southerly  imagination.  The  negro  will  be  well 
content  with  liberty,  without  caring  to  help  govern  the  nation 
which  protects  him  in  that  right.     Mental  force  decides  these 
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matters  of  governing  and  being  govenied.  The  sons  of  Africa 
do  not  need  to  be  incapacitated  by  the  statute-book  for  poliUcal 
elevation  to  keep  them  out  of  our  political  competitions.  The 
possible  exceptions  to  this  rule  need  hardly  disturb  a  sensible 
man's  fears.  If  now  and  then  an  energetic  and  capable  man 
of  color  looks  with  aspiring  eye  to  office  in  the  State,  it  is  more 
the  irritation  and  oppjignation  which  the  oppression  of  his  peo- 
ple creates  in  his  mind,  and  a  wish  to  strike  hard  in  some  direc- 
tion against  that  crushing  power,  than  any  abstract  desire  to 
embark  in  political  life.  Give  the  black  personal  Ireedom,  and 
then  let  him  alone,  and  he  will  not  trouble  himself  or  others 
concerning  a  seat  iit  Congress  or  in  the  gubernatorial  chair. 
When  he  shall  become  able  &irly  to  win  either,  the  contempo- 
rary genei-ation  will  do^btle^s  be  ready  to  admit  his  claims. 
Or  if,  in  the  course  of  a  generation,  he  shall  be  dissatisfied  with 
bis  situation,'  and  shall  choose  to  migrate  to  another  land  which 
he  can  govern  as  it  pleases  him,  no  one  will  wish  to  stay  his 
departure. 

We  feel  like  apologizing  for  spending  space  in  rebutting  these 
imaginary  apprehensions,  which,  nevertheless,  like  Richmond's 
shadow,  strike  a  deal  of  terror  into  many  of  our  Richards.  Nor 
can  we  spare  more  than  a  word  to  those  (if  such  there  still  be) 
who  hold  by  the  patriarchal  and  paradisiacal  creed  of  the  bond- 
servants' well  enough  well-being.  If,  in  this  condition,  they 
have  some  pleasant  experiences  and  kindly  associations,  God 
should  be  thanked,  who  has  made  the  human  soul  too  elastic  to 
be  always  wretched  ;  who  has  always  loved,  so  Jar  as  is  possi- 
ble, to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  without  respect  of 
color.  Mrs.  Browning  has  a  line  or  two  which  are  worth  pon- 
dering when  one  begins  to  talk  about  the  blessings  of  slavery, 
and  the  light-hearted  Joyousness  of  its  frolicsome  moods : 

"  A  holidajr  of  miserable  men 
Is  ladder  than  a  burial-day  of  kingB." 

This  war  was  not  commenced  for  the  extermination  of  the 
slave  system.  This  has  never  been  its  object,  nor  is  it  politic 
or  just  to  change  its  main  issue.  It  is  a  war  against  rebellion, 
indde  of  constitutional  provisions  and  guaranties.  We  abide  in 
the  strongholds  of  the  statute-book,  even  though  oar  enemies 
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have  broken  awaj  so  violently  from  its  authority.  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  military  necessity,  we  anticipate  the  fatal  crippling  of 
the  slave  power.  This  war,  if  carried  through  to  ^e  snppres- 
aion  of  the  present  revolt,  can  leave  nothing  more  than  the  di»- 
mantled  hulk  of  the  inatitntion  of  negro  bondage.  This  would 
be  about  a))  of  its  hold  on  life,  if,  as  we  devoutly  wish,  the 
seceding  States  should  by  any  possibility.  lay  down  their  arms 
and  return  to  their  allegiance  by  the  first  of  January  next,  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  Emancipation  Proclamation.  They 
would  bring  back  but  a  dying,  instead  of  a  growing  and  aggres- 
sive  slavocracy.  But  we  look  for  no  such  submission.  The 
war,  wa  fear,  must  go  on.  We  foresee  some  obstacles  to  the 
proper  thoroughness  of  its  prosecution,  which,  briefly,  but  dis- 
tinctly, to  state,  lies  in  the  direct  path  of  our  discussion. 

One  of  these  is  the  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  negro  which 
his  abject  condition  lias  widely  fostered  in  the  free  States  of  our 
republic,  of  which  the  **  black  codes  "  of  several  of  these  com- 
monwealths are  a  flagrant  standing  proof.  This  spirit  is  already 
passing  into  the  very  natural  consequence  of  a  deep  hatred  of 
him,  as  sharp-sighted  individuals  begjn  to  forecast  how  his  liber- 
ation, through  this  revolution  in  our  affairs,  may  perchance  in- 
terfere with  their  interests.  The  idea  has  been  started  at  the 
North,  and  there  are  enougli-to  keep  it  rolling,  that  the  "con- 
traband" movement,  if  it  spreads  much  further,  will  imperil 
the  profits  of  common  labor  by  the  whites  of  the  free  States, 
It  is  diligently  circulated  that  the  colored  people  thas  manu- 
mitted will  flock  to  these  northern  sections,  and  wilt  iponopo- 
lize,  at  a  very  low  rate  of  wages,  the  day-labor  now  done  by 
others.  This  panic  has  already  liad  suflicient  power  to  check 
the  zeal  of  our  Irish  population  in  enlisting  in  our  rogimenls. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfounded  than  this  apprehension. 
The  South  is  the  natural  home  of  the  African.  His  prt^ence 
in  a  colder  latitude  is  the  result  simply  of  coercion.  He  has 
followed  the  polar  star  to  esca|>e  servitude,  and  it  only  holds 
him  by  his  fears.  If  personal  rights  could  be  secured  to  him 
in  the  South,  be  would  stay  there  by  a  strong  preference.  If 
Carolina  were  as  free  as  Canada,  the  refugees  of  that  province 
and  of  all  the  North  would  soon  make  ready  for  a  return,  as 
gladly  as  the  Hebrews  sought  their  old  haunts  in  Palestine 
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after  the  exile  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  It  is  wone  than  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  African  competition  with  any  European  race  at 
the  North.  But  designing  men  are  doing  it  —  for  what  ends, 
another  shall  tell  ns  in  language  none  too  strong  for  the  occa- 
sion : 

"  In  all  this  we  have  an  allusion,  which  no  one  can  mistake,  to  that 
vile  necrophobia,  negro  contempt,  or,  in  other  words,  that  contempt 
for  a  portion  of  our  hDmanit^,  which  is  now  becoming  so  rife  among 
us.  We  say  it  is  a  worse  thing  than  slavery,  for  it  breathes  a 
more  infernal  spint,  while  it  has  none  of  its  palliations,  none  of  its 
picas,  none  of  its  logical  perplexities.  It  is  not  only  tin  per  se,  but  a 
very  vulgar  sin  ;  it  is  the  malignity  of  mean  and  vulgar  spirits,  with- 
out ft  moral  or  prudential  reason  of  any  kind  to  bide  its  naked  defomn* 
ily.  That  utterly  depraved  moral  sense  which  would  raise  a  political 
clamor,  because  some  poor  negro,  in  his  estreioe  penury,  and  helpless 
ignorance,  would  '  work  for  ten  cents  a  day,'  how  inexpressibly  vile 
it  is  1  *  This  country  was  made  for  white  people,'  says  the  heartless 
demagogue,  appealing  to  the  lowest  feelings  that  ever  held  sway  in 
the  human  breast ;  '  this  country  is  made  for  white  people,  and  he,  if 
he  is  allowed  to  live  and  toil  among  us,  will  lower  the  rate  of  wages.' 
Who  (hat  has  a  soul  can  help  feeling  that  this  is  immeasurably  meaner, 
immeasurably  guiltier,  than  the  eoutbem  servitude  F  Grossly  ns  that 
debases  man,  it  does  not  debase  him  to  so  low  a  pitch  as  this.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  since  we  read,  in  one  (^  our  leading  political  news- 
papers, a  grave  article  on  this  high  branch  of  political  economy. 
'  While  men '  were  called  upon  to  awake  to  the  coming  danger.  So 
threatening  was  the  peril,  that  a  newspaper,  entitled  the  '  Caucasian,' 
must  be  got  up  expressly  to  oppose  it.  The  prompting  spirit  in  all 
this  was  something  lower  than  the  animal  antipathy  which  is  ever 
found  among  the  most  animal  of  our  whites.  A  prejudice  may  be 
stupid  and  sinful,  but  if  unaffected,  it  is  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
A  Christian  man  may  have  it,  but,  of  course,  he  will  make  every  eSbri, 
and  ask  the  aid  of  grace  to  eject  it  from  his  breast.  But  in  the  case 
to  which  we  refer,  there  was  not  even  this  poor  plea.  It  was  pure 
political  calculation.  The  man  who  wrote  this  '  ten-cents '  article,  was 
not  so  nice  in  his  sensibilities.  He  had  once  stood  beside  the  negro 
on  the  Buffalo  platform. 

"  Worthless  as  such  a  clamor  may  be  in  itself,  it  is  to  be  noticed  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Slavery  was  falUng ;  as  an  outward 
institution  having  political  power,  it  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon ; 
the  animal  instinct  of  this  white  man  perceives  this,  and  he  must  go 
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down  lower  than  before,  to  find  the  basis  of  a  new  political  organiza- 
tion. What  a  moral  spectacle  for  the  e^es  of  Cbristendom  I  What 
h  pedestal  for  the  column  of  the  new  Democracy !  How  proudly  it 
rises  on  the  crushed  head  of  the  fallen  negro ! "  * 

If  this  spirit  is  to  have  mach  more  extension  among  us,  its 
benumbing  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  now  on  our 
hands  cannot  be  estimated.  Its  power  is  fiirtlier  seen  in  the  per- 
sistent refusal  to  employ  the  "  contrabands  "  upon  the  trenches 
and  fortifications  of  the  Peninsula,  when  they  might  have 
saved  the  lives  of  whole  brigades  of  our  soldiers  who  have  been 
sacrificed  by  incessant  digging  under  a  Vir^nia  sun.  Not 
even  to  this  extent  has  the  government  been  willing  until  quite 
lately  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  negro  as  a  man,  or  that 
this  war  has  any  benefits  to  confer  on  him.  Deference  to  bor- 
der-slate sensitiveness  has  also  influenced  this  policy.  If  we 
are  afraid  that  the  manly  and  common-sense  conduct  of  this 
conflict  will  benefit  the  negro  to  the  damaging  of  the  whiles, 
we  shall  terminate  it  much  too  soon  for  the  demands  of  justice. 
If  selfishness  shall  thus  give  law  to  us  instead  of  a  benevolent 
righteousness,  we  may  as  well  expect  that  Providence  will  step 
in  to  defeat  our  miserable  trafHcking  with  the  sorrows  and  the 
burdens  of  those  millions  of  our  colored  population,  whose 
prayers  we  would  not  hear,  though  we  have  seen  the  anguish 
of  their  souls  when  they  thus  vainly  besought  us.  We  quote 
again  the  same  vigorous  writer : 

"  It  is  our  duty  to  be  not  only  kind  to  the  negro,  but  especially  kind. 
We  have  wronged  them,  bitterly  wronged  (bem.  We  hare  wronged 
them  in  (heir  long  servitude,  which  has  ever  shown  the  falsehood  of 
its  humanitarian  plea,  by  becoming  more  debasing,  and  the  negro  more 
debased,  at  every  step  of  its  conlinuonce.  We  hare  wronged  them 
stilt  worse  in  that  poor  state  which  some  of  them  hare  been  permitled 
to  enjoy,  and  which  we  have  derisively  styled  their  freedom.  .  .  . 
How  uDutlerably  offensive  must  this  be  to  the  Great  Being  above, 
who  made  us  '  all  of  one  blood,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earlh  ! ' 
To  the  Christian  feeling  there  is  nothing  so  sad,  nothing  so  discourag- 
ing, nothing  so  fearful,  in  all  this  odious  rebellion.  We  might  better 
bear  of  defeats  to  our  armies,  than  to  read  such  paragraphs  in  our 
newspapers.  The  Bible  everywhere  leaches  us  how  God  hates  pride, 
•  Prof,  Tiyler  Lewli,  of  Union  CoUage;  EvsngelUt,  (New  York,)  Jnly  21, 1868. 
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and  the  coDtempt  of  man  for  man.  It  is  the  insufferable  sin.  All  the 
grave  writings  of  antiquity  express  the  thought ;  the  solemn  Greek 
tragedy  everywhere  abounds  with  it,  as  though  it  were  the  echo  to 
some  primeval  revelation  made  to  our  fallen  race,  warning  ihem  that 
though  God  bear  long  with  other  sins,  they  must  be  very  careful 
about  this.  Such  a  spirit  seems  to  challenge  the  Almighty  lo  take 
the  side  of  our  adversaries,  as  really  less  guilty  in  this  respect,  less 
man -despising,  less  heaven-defying  than  ourselves.  We  may  well 
tremble  for  our  northern  cause,  if  this  feeling  is  going  to  prevail,  or 
even  pass  uorebuked  among  us." 

This  taint,  which  so  deeply  has  vitiated  the  public  sentiment 
concerning  our  African  countrymen,  has  another  manifestation, 
in  the  corruption  of  our  political  parties  and  leaders.  Here  is 
an  additional  obstacle  of  formidable  proportions  to  the  right  ter- 
mination of  this  struggle.  We  pray  for  &  peace  which  shall  be 
permanent,  because  based  upon  immutable  morality.  We  t&- 
member  that  "  the  work  of  righteousness  is  peace,  and  the  e^ct 
of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  forever."  We  look, 
then,  at  the  managers  of  this  mighty  movement,  so  far  as  men 
can  manage  an  affair  of  these  dimensions,  and  exclaim,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  sorrow  and  alarm,  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean  1 "  We  shall  severely  check  our  pen 
from  running  into  a  whining  or  croaking  vein  upon  this  fruitful 
theme.  But  it  challenges  an  honest  handling.  It  Is,  then,  sim- 
ply and  sadly  true,  tfaat  the  administration  of  public  affiiirs  in 
this  nation  is,  and  for  a  quarter  century  past  has  been,  system- 
atically and  unblushingly  dishonest  to  a  degree  which  would 
not  for  a  day  be  tolerated  in  common  business  transactions. 
We  expressly  exempt  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  re- 
public from  this  stricture,  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  man  of 
sterling  probity ;  and  many  other  gentlemen  in  the  govern- 
ment are  above  reproach  in  their  official  acts.  But  this  leaves 
our  statement  where  we  have  put  it  as  an  undeniable  fact.  It 
is  not  without  sufficient  cause  that  our  national  capital  has  won 
a  name  for  recklessly  abandoned  viciousness  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress.  The  men,  who  thus  put  their  manhood  to  shame,* 
are  they  who  sit  in  responsible  seats  of  office,  the  chosen  of  the 
land. to  wield  its  authority.  The  patronage  of  the  government 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital-stock  of  a  trading  spec- 
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Illation,  the  venality,  voraciousnefls,  vileness  of  which  are  a 
proverb.  Distingaished  functionaries  do  not  keep  their  hands 
from  the  taking  of  bribes.  Influential  fatnilj  connections  avail 
to  cover  up  utterlj  indefensible  breaches  of  trust  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  funds.  The  embezzlement  of  such  property  is 
enormous.  This  has  been  bad  enough  in  the  times  of  peace.  But 
the  vrar  has  opened  new  sources  of  extortion  and  fraud,  and 
supplied  new  stimulants  to  the  use  of  them,  of  gigantic  force. 
The  cancer  of  dishoneatj  is  in  our  blood,  and  in  what  loath- 
some tumors  it  swells  forth  to  the  sur&ce,  the  unprincipled 
delinquencies  of  past  administrations,  and  the  Van  Wyck  Com- 
mittee Report  of  this,  give  lamentable  demonstration.  We  do 
not  care  to  spread  the  details  of  these  well-known  "  grand  larce- 
nies" upon  our  pages.  Public  treasuries,  in  war-times  espe- 
cially, are  always  exposed  to  depredation.  The  loss  of  a  few 
millions  of  dollars  is  not  the  chief  evil  of  the  thing.  Bnt  the 
public  connivance  at  such  sharp  practice  as  the  Welles-Morgan 
and  the  Senator  Simmons  aftiiirs ;  the  disposition  to  cliuckle 
over  them  as  shrewd  operations  ;  the  eclat  which  they  gain  aa 
smart,  and  not  very  reprehensible,  transactions ;  the  indi^r- 
ence  or  the  powerlessness  of  the  government  to  punish  and  to 
stop  these  trespasses  ;  and  the  mass  of  petty  peculation  which  is 
going  on  through  the  whole  circuit  and  tissue  of  army  contracts, 
and  soldiers'  payments,  and  even  poor  contrabands'  pittances  of 
wages,  which  are  made  to  pay  a  large  percentage  into  gentle- 
manly military  men's  pockets  —  all  this  reveals  a  corraptness 
in  our  body  politic  which  constrains  many  an  observer,  who 
fears  God  and  loves  his  fellows,  well-nigh  to  conclude  that  there 
shall  never  more  be  any  peace  to  such  wickedness.  If  our 
Gallios  care  for  none  of  these  things,  will  divine  justice  and 
mercy  care  for  our  salvation  ? 

The  confession  is  humiliating  because  it  is  so  true.  We  do 
not  make  it,  as  a  concession  to  foreign  nationalities,  that  we  are 
their  inferiors  in  general  virtue.  Wo  are  not  aware  that  one  of 
them  is  entitled  to  throw  the  stone  of  judgment  at  ns  in  this  re- 
gard. If  onr  words  shall  be  cited  in  any  sncli  service,  it  will  but 
show  the  conceited  self-ignorance  of  those  who  shall  thus  use 
them.  The  heart  of  our  people,  now  struggling  to  prolong  our 
national  life,  is  yet  responsive  to  the  claims  of  conscience.     But 
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we  suffer  from  one  great  evil.  The  mass  of  oar  citizens  has  but 
a  small  and  tardy  power  of  arrest  upon  our  public  servants. 
Hence,  a  thousand  things  which  are  condemned  by  the  better 
part  of  onr  commanitiea  must  nevertheless  be  borne,  because 
the  means  of  their  correction  are  not  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  would  faithfully  use  them.  This  is  our  misfortune,  as  a 
republic,  beyond  the  degree  to  which  the  same  evil  arises  in 
less  dilatory  monarchical  systems.  Then,  too,  the  head  of  the 
republic  himself  is  too  dependent  npon  the  interest  which  ele- 
vated bim  to  office  to  act  with  energetic  free  mill  in  many 
things,  even  if  he  should  desire  to  abate  flagrant  abuses  of 
power  and  trust.  So  now  we  present  to  ourselves  the  un- 
pleasant spectacle  of  a  people  attempting,  not  with  clean  hands, 
to  cast  out  the  demon  of  discord  and  sedition  from  our  once 
common  home.  Certainly,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
this.  We  have  the  physical  resources  of  numbers  and  territo- 
rial strength  abundantly  equal  to  even  this  hercniean  task.  If 
we  shall  find  ourselves  foiled,  it  will  be  for  lack  of  a  moral  com- 
petency to  complete  so  grand  and  good  a  work.  This  is  the 
issue  now  on  trial  with  our  government  and  people.  This  is 
the  aspect  of  our  quarrel  which  aiTests  with  mighty  grasp  the 
religious  sense  of  the  community;  which  takes  the  great  argu- 
ment into  our  churches,  and  pulpits,  and  prayei^meetings  ; 
which  turns  Christian  men  and  women  back  to  the  chapters 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  and  sets  up  those  ancient  Scriptures  as 
measurements  of  our  falling  or  rising  fortunes.  It  is  not  irrel- 
evant that  the  piety  of  the  times  has  taken  this  whole  momen- 
tous concern  *'  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony "  for  a  higher 
than  human  adjudication.  It  is  not  strange  that,  as  the  scales 
of  eternal  right  have  been  seen  vibrating  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Supreme  Arbiter,  sometimes  the. listening  ear  has  almost  felt 
that  it  was  hearing  the  doom  pronounced  which  smote  Belshaz- 
zar's  sonl  with  mortal  dread :  *'  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances, and  art  found  wanting  I  " 

We  have  had  these  apprehensions,  as  we  have  known  that   « 
we  richly  deserved  their  sorest  fulfilment.    But  they  are  lessen- 
ing as  the  months  go  by.    We  are  learning  to  stand  in  strength- 
ening &ith,  and  wait  for  the  salvation  of  God.     It  seems  as  if, 
amidst  these  war  clouds  and  desolations,  he  is  saying  to  the  chil- 
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dren  of  Pilgrim  sires  —  "I  will  remember  my  covenant."  We 
are  hopeful  that  tlio  end  of  these  overtarnings  will  be  greatly 
comforting  to  those  who  shall  remain  to  witness  and  enjoy  it. 
That  end  we  do  not  consider  to  be  synonymous  with  some  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  which  very  likely  may  ffve  breathing  space 
to  the  contending  powers,  we  know  not  how  soon.  A  patched- 
up  tmce,  or  even  treaty  of  peace,  is  not  necessarily  a  conclosion 
of  this  ctmflict.  It  was  bom  Id  wickedness,  and  it  must  die  in 
the  resurrection  of  righteonsness.  It  is  not  &r  European  kings 
or  queens  to  dictate  when  or  how  it  shall  terminate.  There  is 
less  and  less  likelihood  that  they  will  essay  the  experiment,  but 
if  they  shall,  it  will  be  only  a  repetition  of  Cannte's  disobeyed 
mandate  to  the  ocean  waves.  He  must  move  his  royal  chair, 
or  be  drowned.  It  took  eighty  years  to  finish  the  debate  which 
was  opened  by  the  Spanish  invasion  of  the  free  Netherlands. 
So  long  it  demanded  to  settle  the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  in- 
sure the  chartered  rights  of  Protestant  Europe.  We  may  have 
to  bequeath  this  struggle  to  our  offspring  before  it  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  so  as  to  remain  at  rest.  National  purgations  are  a  slow 
labor.  Probably  the  existing  generation  at  tiie  South  will  never 
outlive  its  implacable  aversioii  to  us  at  the  North,  even  should 
the  irritating  thorn  of  slavery  be  extracted,  which  can  hardly 
be  entirely  done  in  our  day.  But,  who  knows  what  eventual 
favors  God  may  have  laid  up  for  both  South  and  North  tlirongh 
this  consuming  fiimace-fire  ?  ,  Possibly  the  South  may  be  re- 
generated, by  its  purgation,  into  a  noble.  Christian  nationality, 
when  the  children's  children  of  these  malignant  rebels  shall  look 
back  to  the  pi-esent  age  as  to  an  Egyptian  night  which  they  have 
escaped,  and  which  they  remember  only  with  fearful  abhorrence. 
Those  misguided  men  are  showing  capacities  Of  heroism  and 
high  emprise  which  surely  must  have  some  better  object  to 
woA.  at  and  suffer  for,  than  this  miserable  crusade  of  fanaticism 
and  revenge.  We  will  trust  the  Christian  life  which  is  in  ^e 
^people's  heart,  and  the  gracious  interpositions  of  Heaven,  to 
Mi  make  this  whole  country,  within  a  reasonable  period,  a  dwell- 
'"  ing-place  of  truth  and  righteousness  and  universal  brotherhood. 

•  *  We  will  not  doubt  but  also  of  ns  —  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  as 

the  new  wine  is  found-in  the  cluster,  and  one  saidi,  destroy  it 

*  not,  for  a  bleasing  is  in  it :  so  will  I  do  for  my  servants'  sake, 
*,:    that  I  rody  not  destroy  them  all." 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

SAWYER'S  RECONSTRDCTION  OF  BIBLICAL  SCIENCE. 

ReeonttrucHim  (>f  BMiccA  Theories;  or  BiUictU  Seunce  Improved 
in  it»  Histort/,  Chronology^  and  Interpretation,  tmd  rdieoed 
from  Traditionary  JSrrore  and  UitwarranttAU  St/polAeteg. 
By  Leicester  Ambrose  Sawyer,  Translator  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  A  Co.  pp.  196.  12mo. 
1862. 

It  pains  ns  to  see  men  make  themselves  &iiioiia  by  lil^ng  np 
axes  on  the  thick  trees  of  God,  and  breaking  down  the  carved 
work  of  the  sanctuary.  Doubtless  we  have  among  us  Samsons 
in  sacred  erudition,  but  could  tbey  not  show  tlieir  strength  in 
carrying  away  gates  and  removing  pillars  where  only  Philistines 
would  suffer  ?  Could  there  not  be  some  gymnaainm  arranged 
and  controlled  by  the  republic  of  letters  where  intellectoal  ath- 
letes could  enjoy  practice  and  expend  sarplns  ibrce,  without  in- 
juiy  to  any  accredited  and  honored  interest  of  the  republic  ?  We 
know  that  learning  most  have  its  play-ground.  There  mnst 
be  a  place  for  target-practice,  and  a  field  for  knight-errantry, 
and  a  campus  where  it  may  mark  off  its  diagrams  and  set  up 
its  hypotheses.  We  are  only  wishing  that  it  would  not  seize 
on  sacred  inclosnres  for  these  exercises.  Can  we  not  have  a 
snhstitnte  on  which  learned  criticism  may  expend  itself  without 
injury  to  our  most  sacred  interests  ?  Could  not  the  Vedas  or 
the  niad  serv*  the  purposes  of  this  profound  scholarship  as  well 
as  the  sacred  oracles  ?  The  Sagas  would  furnish  good  material 
for  those  who  love  to  revel  in  myths  and  allegories.  Even  a 
revival  of  the  controversies  about  Ossian  might  give  a  wise  em- 
ployment to  some  of  these  literary  polemarchs,  and  so  create 
a  diversion  quite  relieving  to  Moses,  the  prophets,  evangelists,  . 
and  apostles,  leaving  them  free  for  Uieir  le^timate  work. 

We  have  no  fears  for  the  truth,  nor  would  we,  in  mistaken  ■ 
tenderness,  hold  it  back  from  manly  and  invigorating  struggles, 
though  it  be  but  a  repetition  of  victory  on  its  old  battle-fieU. 
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Probably  each  generation  must  see  revealed  truth  hang  up  her 
fresh  trophies  on  the  old  walla.  Yet  it  would  be  well  for  tlie 
public  crier  to  proclaim  at  each  contest  that  this  same  battle 
has  been  fought  over  and  over  again,  and  that  now  the  public 
are  invited  to  its  vigintal  or  semi-centennial  repetition. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us,  is  known  as 
engaged  in  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  his  the- 
ological and  ecclesiastical  antecedents  we  are  ignorant.  This 
volume,  however,  will  serve  for  a  definition  and  location  of  the 
author.  It  is  character!^  by  great  frankness  of  expression, 
and,  we  should  add,  boldness,  did  not  the  author  so  frequently 
allude  to  the  need  of  it.  He  shows  throughout  the  volume  a 
consciousness  and  a  wholesome  uneasiness  that  he  is  departing 
from  the  old  waymarks  of  the  Christian  church.  To  one  famil- 
iar with  tlie  history  of  doctrines,  the  views  here  given  will  show 
no  novelty.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  authorities  for  the  most, 
if  not  all  of  them.  But  the  names  cited  would  not  carry  much 
weight  in  the  American  church.  We  suspect  their  omission 
wa.s  no  oversight.  German  neology,  English  and  French  deism, 
and  the  latest  popular  reprint  of  the  same  in  this  country,  Par- 
kerism,  have  dealt  very  freely  with  the  sacred  canon  and  her- 
meneutics,  and  may  be  quoted  as  scholarly  authority  for  the 
most  extravagant  opinions.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy  whether 
an  innovating  author  sliould  affiliate  himself  with  such.  The 
book  tempts  strongly  to  references,  and  is  singularly  destitute  of 
them.  The  works  of  Strauss,  Norton,  and  Parker  could  have 
(umislied  them  abundantly.  As  the  author's  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  is  being  offered  to  the  public  in  instalments,  we  are 
glad  that  he  has  turned  aside  for  a  little  to  give  in  his  views  on 
the  canon,  and  on  the  principles  that  should  hold  in  its  inter- 
pretation. 

In  preparing  the  way  for  the  "  Reconstruction  of  Biblical 
Theories,"  it  is  a  prominent  labor  with  Mr.  Sawyer  to  show, 
that  the  use  of  letters  was  unknown  among  the  Hebrews  till 
the  times  of  Samuel  and  David.  Then,  of  course,  Moses  did 
not  write  the  Pentateuch,  and,  of  course,  he  who  did  write  it 
used  traditions,  myths,  and  any  other  drift-wood  on  the  stream 
of  time.  Then  we  may  treat  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible, 
including  the  Pentateuch  and  some  other  books,  as  we  do  the 
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earliest  records  of  Greece,  Borne,  or  any  other  nation.     Our 
author  thus  states  the  case : 

"It  appears  quite  evident  that  letters  were  jfr*t  introduced  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  limes  of  David  and  Samuel ;"  p.  7.  "  The  cove- 
nants of  God  with  Noah  and  Abraham  were  not  written  documents, 
nor  does  any  written  document  appear  in  their  times.  Noah  was  not 
a  man  of  letters,  neither  was  Abraham."  "Joseph  sent  no  letters  to 
his  folher  from  Egypt;"  p.  180.  "The  ascription  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  Moses  is  a  Jewish  Action,  analogous  to  that  of  attributing  to  him 
the  unwritten  traditions  recorded  in  the  Talmud,  and  there  is  as  good 
reason  to  believe  that  be  is  the  author  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 
...  I  infer  that  on  their  return  to  Canaan  the  Hebrews  adopted  pur- 
posely the  language  of  Canaen,  and  that  when  tetters  were  invented 
by  the  Tynans,  .  .  .  the  Hebrews,  being  in  friendly  relations  with 
them,  irame<liately  adopted  this  improvement,  and  set  themselves  about 
committing  their  oral  traditions,  those  of  history,  allegory,  and  poetry, 
to  writing.  This  would,  of  course,  be  done  imperfectly  at  first,  and 
subsequently  improved,  and  enttwie*  be  required  for  the  perfection  of 
the  new  medium  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  any  uhance  of  being  handed 
down  to  all  coming  ages.  .  .  .  Ko  indications  of  letters  appear  in  the 
Book  of  Judges.  .  .  .  From  this  time  fihe  entrance  into  Cansan,  1161^ 
to  the  establishmentof  the  monarchy  under  lSuuI,  1095,  according  to  the 
common  compotation,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  during  which 
there  is  not  a  reliable  trace  of  a  letter."  —  pp.  6-10. 

But  writing  is  referred  to  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Joshua, 
and  Mr.  Sawyer  must  account  for  the  allusions.  This  he  does 
in  an  easy  way.  As  to  the  writing  of  the  Law,  "  the  literal 
writing  by  the  finger  of  God  must  be  rejected  ;  and  that  being 
rejected,  the  other  part  of  the  description  becomes  uncertain." 
"  The  writing  of  the  Ten  Commandments  on  the  tablets  of 
stone  is  fictitious."  In  short,  all  allusions  to  writing  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  simply  fictions  of  the  allegorists  or  recordera. 
"  The  account  of  Joshua's  writing  is  fictitious,  and  furnishes  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  letters,"  in  the  case  where  we  are 
told  that  he  made  a  covenant  with  the  people  and  "  wrote  these 
words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God ; "  Joshua  xxiv,  26. 
"  The  crossing  of  Jordan  was  commemorated  by  a  stone  heap. 
The  altar  of  witness,  erected  by  the  sons  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh  was  a  commemorative  monument  that  could  not  have 
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been  necessary  if  letters  had  existed  in  those  times ; "  p.  9. 
That  is,  the  erection  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  proof  that 
letters  were  not  in  use  in  New  £ngland  at  that  time,  and  t)ie 
oration  of  Webster,  said  to  have  been  pronounced  at  the  laying 
of  its  comer-stone,  was  the  composition  of  some  allegorist  in  a 
later  a^. 

In  all  this  ignoring  of  great  facts  in  profane  history,  and  in 
the  blunt  denial,  or  special  pleading  against  those  in  sacred  his- 
tory, we  see  in  our  author  the  victim  of  a  theory  and  a  purpose. 
He  uses  vast  assumption  and  but  little  proof.  Three  great  facts 
stand  in  his  way,  yet  he  hardly  recognixes  them.  •  (1.)  The 
books  within  themselves  give  evidence  that  letters  were  in  use 
m  the  times  of  Moses.  He  "  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  law," 
and  he  wrote  "  in  a  book "  the  overthrow  of  Amalek.  He 
**  wrote  the  goings  out  of  the  people  of  Israel  according  to  their 
journeys."  He  "  took  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  read  it  in 
the  audience  of  the  people."  He  commanded  the  Levites  to 
**  take  that  book  of  the  law  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord."  The  charge  of  allegory  and  fiction 
by  recorders  of  later  ages  will  not  avail  against  such  primdfaeie 
evidence  of  the  use  of  letters  in  those  times.  (2.)  Unanimous 
tradition,  and  the  biblical  worthies  <^  twenty-five  centuries, 
have  assigned  to  Moses  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
it  is  neither  scholarly  nor  conclusive  to  meet  it  atl  with  a  simple 
denial.  It  is  true  Do  Wette  and  Gesenius  maintained,  at  one 
time,  that  the  Hebrews  knew  nothing  of  letters  before  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  but  tliey  afterwards  found  reason  for  changing 
their  opinion,  and  did  change  it.  (3.)  Ancient  history  and 
monuments  attest  the  existence  of  writings  in  the  times  and 
country  of  Moses.  Modem  discoveries  show  that  hieroglyphi- 
cal  writing  on  stone  was  known  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  fourth 
dynasty,  that  is  b.  c.  2450. 

"  The  period  when  hieroglyphics,  the  oldest  Egyptian  characters, 
were  first  used,  is  uncertain.  They  are  found  in  ihe  great  pyramid, 
of  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  had  evidently  been  invented 
long  before,  having  already  assumed  a  cursive  form.  .  .  .  Hieroglyph- 
ics and  the  use  of  the  papyrus,  with  the  usual  reed  pen,  are  shown 
to  have  been  common  when  the  pyramids  were  built ;  and  their  style 
in  ihe  eculptores  proves  that  they  were  Ihen  a  very  old  invention."  — 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  London  edition,  1858,  VoL  U.  p.  311. 
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This  traa  a  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Moses,  and 
writing  on  Babylonian  bricks  was  common  eight  hundred  years 
before  Moses  died. 

"  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  actually  the  earliest  of  the  royal  line  of 
Chaldsa,  are  two  kings,  father  and  fon,  whose  names  are  doubtfully 
read  as  Unikh  and  Ilgi.  Tlie  former  would  seem  to  hare  been  the 
founder  of  several  of  tbe  great  Chsldeean  capitals  ;  for  the  basement 
platforms  of  alt  the  most  ancient  buildings  at  Mugheir,  at  Wnrka,  at 
Senkereh  and  at  Niffer,  are  composed  of  bricks  stamped  with  his  name, 
while  Ihe  upper  stories,  built  or  repaired  in  later  times,  exhibit  for  the 
most  part  legends  of  other  monarcha."  —  Id.  Vol.  I.  pp.  485,  440. 

But  Urnkh  and  Ilgi  reigned  about  b.  c.  2200. 

And  -writing  in  both  the  hieroglyphic  and  sacred  characters 
was  common  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Moses.  For  the  Madame 
d'  Orbiney  papynis,  recently  purchased  by  the  British  Museum, 
contains  a  romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  about  B.  c. 
1300.  The  Museum  lias  also  a  collection  of  thirteen  papyri 
comprising  the  following  matter : 

"  A  portion  of  an  historical  poem  of  which  the  subject  is  an  exploit 
of  Bamases  Second ;  a  small  fragment  of  history  relating  to  the 
Hyksos  period ;  several  collections  of  the  miscellaneous  correspond- 
ence of  the  Fharaonic  scribes ;  a  kind  of  biographical  memoir  of  a 
scribe ;  tbe  advice  of  King  Amenem-ba  to  his  son ;  the  precepts  of 
a  certain  high  functionary  addressed  to  his  son  ;  a  hymn  to  the  Nile  ; 
and  a  calendar  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  feslivab  throughout 
the  year.  The  whole  of  these  compositions  belong  to  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty,"  B.  c.  1300.  —  Cambridge  Essays,  1858,  pp.  229-30. 

Here  we  find  a  iamiliar  use  of  writing  in  Egypt  on  vanoas 
topics  only  about  a  century  and  a  half  af^r  tlie  death  of  Moses. 
From  the  use  of  the  sacred  characters  in  writing  many  centu- 
ries before,  we  may  feirly  presume  that  in  the  times  of  Moses, 
letters  were  common  in  Egypt.  And  as  Stephen  informs  us 
that  **  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians," 
we  may  safely  conclnde  that  he  was  able  to  write,  and  did  write 
as  much  as  the  Pentateuch  ascribes  to  him.  So  the  statement 
will  seem  strong  and  conclusive  when  we  consider  who  makes 
it,  that  "  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  writing  was 
familiar  to  the  Jews  when  they  quitted  Egypt."  — fiawlinson's 
Bampton  Lectures,  American  edition,  p.  58. 
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Having  thas  ruled  out  Moses  as  incompetent  to  write,  and 
having  shown  that  the  ascription  of  the  Pentateuch  to  him 
is  "  a  Jewish  fiction,"  Mr.  Sawyer  is  left  to  a  wide  range,  in 
fixing  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  earher  books  of  the  Bible. 
This  liberty  he  uses  quite  freely. 

"  Abraham  seems  to  have  had  these  earlj  traditions,  and  to  have 
given  them  to  Isaac,  his  favorite  son  ;  Isaac  to  Jacob ;  Jacob  to  all 
his  sons.  .  .  .  But  like  other  streams,  the  stream  of  IraditicHi  en- 
larged with  the  ages  down  whose  slopes  it  came.  To  the  previous 
traditions  were  added,  afler  Abraham,  the  Abraliamic ;  after  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  the  Isaacliic  and  Jacobic ;  af^er  Moses,  the  Mosaic ;  and  so  on, 
till  we  come  to  the  times  of  Samuel.  ...  In  Samuel  and  David's 
Ume'we  are  allowed  to  suppose  they  may  have  been  first  committed 
to  such  imperfect  writing  as  tbe  period  immediately  SDcceeding  the 
Aramtean  invention  of  letters  allowed.  Of  this,  however,  we  have 
no  certain  evidence,  nor  ia  it  necessaiy  we  should  have."  —  p.  27. 

"  Imperfect  writing"  in  the  days  of  "  David  the  sweet  Psalmist 
of  Israel  I "  And  how  can  the  beautiful  composition  of  tlie  psalms 
of  David  accord  with  this  declaration!  "The  language  of  these 
books  gives  the  lie  to  the  traditionary  doctrine  of  their  early 
antiquity,  and  needs  only  be  beard  to  show  tliat  none  of  them 
can  date  back  beyond  the  Babylonian  exile."  "  The  earliest 
psalms  belong  to  an  indefinite  past,  and  the  latest  to  the  time  of 
the  Asmonean  princes,  which  commences  166  b.  c."  —  Saw- 
yer's Hebrew  Poets,  pp.  295,  6. 

Denying  the  early  origin  and  use  of  letters  among  the  He- 
brews, our  author  is  compelled  to  slide  the  authorships  and 
dates  of  the  sacred  writings  fer  down  the  ages,  leaving  both 
authors  and  timea  of  writing  in  uncertainty.  As  thus :  "  Ail 
the  books  of  tbe  Hebrew  Bible  are  anonymous,  not  excepting 
the  later  prophets,  which  are  memoirs  or  memorials  of  the 
prophets,  professing  to  represent  their  labors,  and  not  authentic 
documents  given  under  their  hands,  and  certified  firoai  their 
pens."  — Id.  p.  293. 

And  so  David  never  wrote  one  of  "  the  psalms  of  David," 
and  no  prophet,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  wrote  a  chapter  in  the  book 
bearing  his  name  I  We  follow  on  in  the  scholarly  line  of  our 
author : 
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*'  Prolwbt^  long  before  the  inTenCion  of  Utters  the  Hebrews  had 
lost  the  true  interpretation  of  some  of  their  most  ancient  traditionsi 
But  it  was  tto  matter  if  thej  bad.  T)ieir  traditions  were  for  ages  to 
come,  when  the  race  should  attain  a  maturity  and  intellectuality  suflt- 
cient  to  enable  it  to  profit  by  them  ;  "  p.  26.  "The  first  part  of  the 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  second  Kin|[a,  is  a  single  work  of 
the  time  of  Ezra,  and  perhaps  from  his  pen,  but  transcribes  portions 
of  many  earlier  works,  all  of  which  have  perished."  —  p.  19. 

So  it  seems  that  no  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges, 
first  and  second  Samuel,  and  first  and  second  Kings,  was  writ- 
ten in  its  present  form  till  about  the  year  b.  c.  500.  This 
defers  the  writing  of  the  books  of  Moses,  so  called,  till  he  who 
'*  wrote  the  goings-out  of  the  people  of  Israel  according  to  their 
journeys,  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,"  and  "  nmde  an 
end  of  writing  the  words  of  the  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were 
finished,"  had  been  dead  about  one  thousand  years. 

Tliree  hundred  and  fifiy  years  after  the  Pentateuch  had  been 
completed,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  Mr.  Sawyer  con- 
cedes that  in  a  rough,  apprentice  way,  its  materials,  and  the 
six  books  following,  began  to  assume  a  written  form.  These 
rode  efforts  at  composition  were  pruned  and  polished  and  re- 
cast by  the  scholars  of  successive  generations,  till  Ezra  or 
some  one  else  wrote  out  the  whole  in  their  present  form. 
Hence  the  significance  of  his  remark  concerning  the  first 
record  of  the  creation,  as  it  now  stands  :  "  It  has  a  perfection 
and  finish  which  indicate  that  successive  ages  did  their  work 
upon  it,  and  is  the  monument  of  considerable  study."  —  p.  31. 
There  is  no  intimation  that  this  unknown  compiler  had  the 
aids  of  inspiration  in  his  difGcnlt  and  important  work.  The 
word  inspiration,  or  its  equivalent,  or  common  import  is,.we 
think,  nowhere  used  in  this  volume.  The  compiler  acted  on 
his  own  discretion,  "  selecting  from  the  then  existing  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  whatever  was  deemed  valuable,  either  in  his- 
tory or  allegory.  Its  author  is  the  Jewish  Herodotus."  — 
p.  19. 

All  these  poeitions  are  presented  as  mere  assumptions,  ^cta, 
of  the  author.  No  authority  of  bibliclsts  is  cited  for  them,  if 
we  except  Bnnsen  on  a  single  point  in  chronology,  and  there  is 
but  the  &intest  show  of  fragmentary  at^nient.     The  records 
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of  those  holy  men  of  old,  who  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  being  thus  denied  to  papyrus,  parchment  or 
stone,  and  left  lying  about  loose  for  one,  two,  or  three  thousand 
years  for  the  fancy  of  any  one  to  embellish,  enlarge,  or  alter, 
and  "  whatever  was  deemed  valuable,"  being  at  length  by  an 
uninspired  and  unknown  man  collected,  there  is  of  course  a 
good  fonndation  laid  for  the  "  reconstruction  of  biblical  theo- 
ries." In  view  of  what  our  author  has  done,  as  thus  far  exam- 
ined, we  are  profoundly  impressed  with  these,  his  remarks : 

"  To  interpret  the  Bible  correctly,  its  different  works  and  docu- 
ments must  be  carefully  diacriminaled,  and  Ibeir  age  and  character 
determined.  Any  negligence  or  inadvertence  in  tbis  department  of 
our  inquiries  is  sure  to  vitiate  our  conclusions,  and  lead  to  intermina' 
ble  errors  ; "  p.  20.  "  We  do  not  receive  the  Hebrew  sacred  books 
from  the  authors,  but  from  the  Jewish  sacred  scribes.  Whence  they 
obtained  them  ne  are  not  informed.  Their  works  are  sent  forth  like 
those  of  a  tract  or  book  publication  society,  which  adopts  everything 
it  publishes  as  its  own.  Such  societies,  however,  generally  give  titeir 
own  names,  and  the  dates,  to  their  publications  ;  but  the  Jewish 
scribes  carefully  withheld  these.  It  would  be  something  to  know  un- 
der whose  supervision  each  work  passed,  what  body  decided  on  the 
question  of  its  adoption  or  rejection,  and  whether  the  books  wero 
adopted  with  revision  or  without  change.  But  no  document  is  allowed 
to  bear  a  mark  which  shall  tell  any  tales  on  these  subjects.  Profound 
mystery  covers  all  with  her  ebon  wing,  aud  makes  them  a  sanctuary 
into  which  curious  eyes  may  never  gaze." — Hebrew  Focts,  p.  293. 

With  such  views  of  their  origin  and  composition,  what  char- 
acter can  Mr.  Sawyer  give  to  these  elder  oraclea  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  ?  Can  tbey  speak  to  him  with  a  divine  authority  ? 
Cap  they  bind  his  conscience  ?  Has  he  not  a  right,  on  his 
theories,  to  become  a  second  Ezra,  and  recompile  them, '  select- 
ing from  them  whatever  he  may  deem  valuable  in  their  history 
or  allegory  ? '  So  far  as  the  binding  of  his  religious  &ith  and 
life  is  concerned,  may  he  not  look  on  them  as  he  does  on  the 
myths,  allegories,  fables,  and  semi-historic  documents,  that  lie 
in  Uie  nebulous  beginnings  of  G-recian,  and  Roman,  and  Scan- 
dinavian history  ?     But  he  shall  answer  for  himself. 

Of  the  6rst  narrative  of  the  creation  he  makes  these  decla- 
raUons : 
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"  ThU  document  baa  no  anthenttcalion  which  entitles  it  to  credit  as 
n  narrative  of  facte.  ...  It  ia  a  moral  end  philosophical  allegot;  de- 
signed to  malce  the  doctrine  of  the  architectural  creation  of  the  world 
easily  conceivable  according  lo  the  analogy  of  human  labors,  and  to 
commend  the  Sabbath.  .  .  .  It  ia  probably  of  Egyptian,  and  certainly 
of  poat-Abrahamic  origin.  Its  position  as  the  flrat  of  the  Hebrew  doc- 
uments is  not  in  conformity  with  its  age.  The  tradition  narrated  in 
the  next  document  appears  to  be  vastly  older  —  older  hy  thousands  of 
years."  —  pp.  40,  44,  45. 

In  this  sutnmarj  way  the  first  chapter  of  the  "  lively  oracles  " 
is  thrown  in  among  the  legends  of  the  gray  dawn  of  universal 
history.  The  comei^stone  being  thus  violently  loosened,  the 
whole  edifice  of  irevealed  truth,  on  which  patriarchs,  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  apostles  wrought  for  so  many  centuries,  ia  made 
to  tremble,  and  the  doors  of  its  august  halts  are  aet  ajar.  A 
few  miscellaneous  and  random  quotations  will  abundantly  sub- 
stantiate this  painful  statement.  In  commenting  on  the  call  of 
Abraham,  Mr.  Sawyer  says : 

"  Is  it  a  credible  fact  ?  Certainly  not  It  has  not  a  single  ele- 
ment of  credibility  as  a  fact,  and  must  be  challenged  hy  honest  and 
thorough  interpretation,  and  discarded  as  a  fact."  We  add,  as  a  speci- 
men, his  reasoning  on  the  point :  "  There  are  two  evidences  that  it 
is  a  fiction.  (1.)  It  is  not  God's  known  method  to  appear  to  men 
with  such  messages,  nor  to  make  such  presents  unconditionally.  .  . 
(2.)  God  has  not  done  as  he  is  related  to  have  promised.  .  .  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  this  suppoaed  absolute  gifl  of  Canaan  to  the 
Abrahamites,  was  a  mistake  ;  it  ia  in  contradiction  to  God's  universal 
laws;  and  such  a  gifi  would  be  wrong." — pp.  123-4.  Of  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac  :  "  This,  like  the  rest,  has  been  usuaUy  taken  as  a  literal 
fact.  Its  absurdity  is  apparent  at  a  glance."  —  p.  138.  The  vision 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  31,)  was  only  a  dream,  and  "implies  nothing  supernat- 
ural." The  story  of  Joseph  is  "a  blending  of  fact  and  fiction." 
"The  literal  tbeory  of  this  appearance  [ihe  angel  of  the  Lord  to 
Moses  in  the  burning  busb],  is  inconsistent  wilh  the  known  nature  of 
God,  and  misrepresents  him.  .  .  No  particle  of  evidence  is  adduced,  or 
was  possible  to  be  adduced  to  show  its  reality.  .  .  The  narrative  fur- 
nishes no  evidence  of  anything  extraordinary.  .  .  Every  missionary  is 
a  Uoscs,  and  if  not  sent  by  fires  tbey  are  apt  to  be  aent  through  them.' 
Mosea  had  originally  no  intention  of  leading  Israel  as  far  as  Canaan. 
"It  was  ultimately  the  suggestion  and  adopted  child  of  expediency, 
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but  thnt  it  ever  Iiad  the  favor  or  approbarion  of  God  may  be  doubled. 
God  is  not  the  patron  of  nibbeiy  aod  plunder."  .  .  "The  story  of 
the  miracle  with  the  rod  is  too  nearly  allied  to  the  trick*  oC  tbe  an- 
cient Magi  to  havp  ihe  legist  probability  as  a  fact."  So  of  the  leproas 
hand,  and  of  the  water  changed  to  blood.  "  It  is  not  neceesaiy  to 
aasame  a  miracle  as  denoted  by  any  of  the  ten  plaji^es."  —  pp.  153— 
61.  Tbe  account  of  the  giving  of  the  lair  is  allegorical.  The  account 
of  manna  is  a  mere  story.  "  The  real  bread  of  gods  would  hare 
agreed  belter  with  the  nation's  health."  For  he  says  that  during  their 
joumeyd  in  the  wilderness  their  number  decreased  sixty  lliuufand. 
"  The  account  of  the  braien  serpent  has  every  mark  of  fitlion.  God 
practices  no  such  spells."  In  ao  curt,  unreasoning,  and  dogmatic  a 
manner  does  Mr.  Sawyer  dispose  of  this  inlerposilion  of  God,  hal- 
lowed by  the  use  our  Saviour  made  of  it.  The  falling  of  Jericho's 
walls  was  some  panic  in  the  city  by  which  the  Hebrews  got  possesion 
of  it.  The  case  of  Achan  is  an  allegory  to  deter  men  from  theft. 
"  Bringing  water  from  a  rock  at  Masaa  was  probably  di^ng  a  well 
into  a  rock,  or  in  a  rocky  soil,  and  obtaining  timely  supplies.  God 
still  gives  ns  water  from  the  rock  at  the  touch  of  chisels  and 
rods;"  p.  163.  "The  pillar  of  cloud  b;  day  and  fire  by  night,  signi- 
fies God's  direction  and  care  day  and  night,  but  implies  nothing  mirac- 
nloua."  —  p.  1 68. 

But  why  mnltiply  qnotations  ?  Our  author  allows  nothing 
purely  historical  till  we  come  to  the  times  of  Samuel.  Then 
"  history  becomes  sober,  literal,  exact,  and  full."  —  p.  10.  Up 
to  the  same  era  all  miracles  arc  discarded.  These  interpre- 
tations, with  which  the  book  abounds,  arc  mostly  frivolous. 
Some  of  them  rise  to  the  dignity  of  being  ingenious.  Though 
strongly  tempted  to  say  some  severe  things  at  this  stage  of  our 
review,  we  forbear,  for  the  author  seems  to  be  governed  by 
good  motives,  and  generally  a  kind  spirit.  We  could  not,  if 
we  would,  write  words  so  condemning  as  his  own,  of  his  views 
and  theories.  For  did  sceptic  ever  more  thoroughly  atrip  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  of  their  divinity  ?  Was  it  ever  done  with 
more  assumption  or  rapidity  ?  We  are  not  delayed  from  the 
terrible  conclusion  by  a  tedious  line  of  argument,  or  tli#  cita- 
tion of  authorities  in  various  languages.  There  is  no  jury  trial 
of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  martial  law.  Without  any  pause  for 
the  formulas  of  ordinary  and  civil  processes,  our  author  tries 
cases  and  executes  as  he  rides  along  victorious  over  the  fields 
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of  Eden,  Ur,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Canaan.  Those  oM  and  well 
known  friends  of  the  church  of  God  —  Abel,  Enoch  and  Noah, 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  well 
as  most  other  ancient  notables,  worthy  and  unworthy,  till  we 
come  to  Samuel  —  are  charged  with  "  allegory  "  and  at  once  ex- 
ecuted. And  Samuel  would  have  been  fortunate  had  he  died 
under  the  accusation  of  "  allegory"  or  "  symbols  "  rather  than 
live  to  take  the  character  our  author  gives  him.  "  His  hatred 
of  foreigners  was  intense.  His  murder  of  Agag  is  an  act  in 
character  for  a  savage,  and  unbecoming  a  man  of  God ;  his 
general  maxims  of  war  were  cruel  and  merciless." — p.  189. 
So  many  must  be  sacrificed  among  the  ancient  of  the  world, 
and  the  honorable  of  the  church,  that  we  may  reconstruct  our 
biblical  theories. 

The  Christian  world,  as  well  as  tlie  world  of  letters  and  of 
jurisprudence,  has  been  accustomed  to  connect  Moses  very  inti- 
mately with  the  Mosaic  code,  and  to  feel  grateful  to  the  Hebrew, 
legislator,  and  to  his  divine  teacher.  But  we  must  revise  these 
views.  A  thousand  years  is  a  wide  margin  for  variations  and 
interpolations,  as  well  as  omissions  in  a  traditional  transmission 
of  authoritative  documents.  It  must  be  exceedingly  doubtful 
what  the  Sinaitic  code  was,  specially  as  the  compiler,  ten  cen- 
turies later,  had  no  divine  aid  in  making  his  digest.  "  The 
direction  in  Dent.  xxxi.  26,  is  to  put  the  book  of  the  law  by 
the  side  of  the  chest,  and  not  in  it.  The  nest  appearance  of 
the  book  of  the  law  is  under  Joslah,  (641  b.  c.)  after  a  lapse  of 
eight  hundred  and  ten  years,  when  it  turns  up  as  a  novelty.  .  .  . 
We  have  no  evidence  that  this  is  the  same  book  which  Moses 
commanded  the  Levites  to  pat  by  the  side  of  the  chest  of  the 
law."  —  p.  183.  Indeed,  Mr,  Sawyer  has  a  great  knack  at 
doubting  old  theories  as  well  as  making  and  believing  new 
ones. 

Yet  with  his  views  of  the  Mosaic  code  we  can  easily  see  why 
he  should  wish  to  separate  it  as  widely  as  possible  from  Moses 
and  the  God  of  Sinai : 

It  has  "an  extensive  Bjg|i;m  of  sacriflces.  This  was  complicated, 
burdensome,  and  unprofitable.  .  .  .  The  annual  feasts  were  a  severe 
tax  on  the  time  and  industry  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  Priests  are  not  a  nat- 
ural demand  of  human  society,  and  a  hereditary  priesthood  has  always 
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been  a  CDrae  to  the  famil}'  to  which  it  is  given,  and  to  the  nation  which 
supports  it." —  pp.  167,  168. 

For  reasons  to  us  inexplicable  Mr.  Sawyer  shows  a  peculiar 
bostility  to  the  priestly  order  and  office.     Elsewhere  he  says : 


"  They  do  not  appear  lo  b«  an  AramEean  invention,  still  less  a  divine 
institution.  .  .  .  They  never  ^id  anything  for  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion among  the  Hebrews.  .  .  .  Had  Moaes  never  instituted  a  priest- 
hood, as  far  as  appears,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Hebrew 
nation  and  its  religion."  —  p.  123. 

Had  our  author  been  with  Israel  in  camp  Hazerotb  we  fear 
that  some  one  else  would  have  been  smitten  with  leprosy  as 
well  as  Miriam.  Mr.  Sawyer  ignores  the  whole  sacrificial  sys- 
tem, extencling  back  among  God's  people  from  the  sacrifices  of 
Moses  to  the  acceptable  one  that  Abel  offered  in  faith.  He  no- 
ivhere  speaks  of  Christ  and  his  relations,  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
to  this  ancient  sacrificial  and  expiatory  system.  Should  he 
ever  write  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it 
must  be  a  singular  book.  But  we  continue  to  give  his  views 
of  the  laws  of  Moses  : 

"Many  of  them  are  excellent,  some  are  frivolous,  and  several  of  ihem 
are  monstrous,  showing  clearly  that  all  of  them  did  not  emanate  from 
God,  tind  probably  not  from  Moses.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  Hebrew  laws 
are  frivolous  and  puerile,  and  probably  originated  in  the  dark  ages 
afler  Moses,  before  letters  got  abroad.  .  .  .  More  ridiculous  enact- 
ments never  found  their  place  among  the  laws  of  barbarians."  —  p. 
170. 

And  so  the  Mosaic  Institutes  are  the  residuum  of  concretions 
and  abrasions  going  on  under  traditional  processes  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  We  have  here  no  laments  for  what  juay  have 
b'-'en  lost,  and  many  complaints  over  much  that  is  saved.  For 
aught  that  appears,  the  decalogue  may  originally  have  had 
more  or  less  than  ten  commandments.  The  account  of  its  de- 
livery is  allegorical ;  and  allegories  delight  in  round  numbers, 
and  flowing,  misty  statements.  What  in&Uible  rule  of  feith 
and  practice  can  such  a  system  of  moral  laws  furnish  ?  Taking 
any  clause  in  it,  who  knows  whether  it  is  fictitious,  apocryphal, 
interpolated,  all^orical,  frivolous,  or  divine  ?     Were  ever  the 
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reins  laid  more  loosely  on  the  neck  of  desire  than  by  this  author 
in  soch  a  presentation  of  the  law  of  God  ? 

It  fares  no  better  with  the  prophets  than  with  Moses.  The 
later  books  of  prophecy,  Isaiah  and  Daniel  among  them,  are 
gross  impostures,  made  up  aflier  the  events  and  times  of  which 
they  speak,  and  palmed  off  as  the  living  words  of  the  Lord,  at 
the  lips  of  those  whose  forged  names  they  bear.  Those  honored 
men,  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  are  but  nomata 
umhrce.  Their  identity  and  personality,  as  authors,  are  lost  in 
that  uniyersal  solvent  —  an  allegory. 

"The  authors  of  the  later  prophets  carry  out  the  allegoric  method 
of  the  earlier  Hebrew  books,  by  making  their  tuppoied  authors  predict 
supernaturnllj  many  events  after  they  had  transpired  ;  that  is,  by 
antedating  their  works,  giving  them  to  illustrious  men  of  a  past  age, 
and  using  facts  that  were  to  be,  for  the  enforcement  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties.  The  book  of  Isaiah  is  a  composition  of  this  kind,  as  is 
also  the  book  of  Daniel."  ~  p.  190. 

Indeed,  a  single  paragraph  in  the  hurried  conclusion  of  this 
volume,  places  the  New  Testament  in  a  similar  category  with 
Moses  and  the  prophets : 

Fhilo  "  treats  the  early  Hebrew  traditions  as  allegories,  but  adopts 
a  loose  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  resolving  tbeui  that  cannot  be 
accepted.  The  New  Testament  method  is  of  the  game  looie  kind.  .  .  . 
Such  modes  of  interpretation  are  not  admissible  ;  they  violate  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  language,  and  make  it  an  instrument  of  confusion  and 
notof  informaliou  and  instruction.  The  same  loose  method  is  pursued 
throughout  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  other 
goepeb  ;  and  it  also  appears  in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians, 
and  the  anonymous  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  it  is  applied  to 
the  entire  Jewish  system  of  religious  services  and  to  Melchizedec"  — 
p.  192. 

This  getting  new  creeds  and  theories  is  an.  expensive  work, 
and  that  new  one  must  be  exceedingly  radical  that  requires  so 
total  a  reconstructioD  of  the  entire  framework  of  the  Bible. 
Would  it  not  be  easier  to  write  a  new  Bible,  a  second  Koran  ? 

We  have  been  interested  to  see  with  what  ease  Mr.  Sawyer 
pec^les  the  earth.  It  is  by  no  alow  process  from  a  single  pair, 
and  tedious  emigrations.     He  has  divers  Adams  and  Eves  in 
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divers  places,  just  as  it  seems  convenient.  Paul  appears  to 
have  been  mistaken  when  he  told  the  Athenians  that  God 
"  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth."  Probably  "  allegories  "  were  not  studied 
in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and  inspiration  did  not  help  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  facta  as  now  revealed  by  a  more  pro- 
found interpretation.     We  quote  a  few  passages : 

"It  does  not  appear  that  he  [Adam^  was  ihe  fatherof  all  the  human 
races.  History  finds  Uim  alone,  without  a  wife,  living  liLe  a  beast  of 
the  forest  on  forest  fruits.  Eve  is  not  yet  created,  and  her  creation  is 
not  reached  for  ao  indefinite  period.  This  implies  that  marriage  waa 
not  yet  in»tituEed,  and  that  the  race  was  without  permanent  connections. 
Such  is  the  natural  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  allegory ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  an  Arabic  tradition  that  he  was  alone  two  hundred  years. 
The  real  period  was  vastly  longer;"*  p.  51.  "The  negroes  are  not 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  nor  of  the  Noacliic  slock.  They  are  inde- 
pendent branches  of  the  human  family,  cradled  in  anolher  continent, 
trained  in  olher  forests,  and  not  yet  fully  brought  out  of  their  forest 
homes;"  p.  103.  "Noah  is  the  father  of  Sheinites,  Hamiles,  and 
Japhcihites  only,  leaving  the  various  negro  races  of  Africa,  the  Indian 
races  of  America,  and  some  of  the  northern  European  races,  with  in- 
dependent origins;"  p.  108.  "The  Adam  of  the  Adaraic  traditions 
comprehends  many  Adams,  the  Noah  many  Noahs,  and  the  Abraham 
appears  to  comprehend  several  Abrahams."  —  p.  132. 

This  is  a  simple,  clear  statement  that  there  were  several  cre- 
ated pairs  of  the  human  race.  We  like  it  as  a  naked  assertion. 
The  author  does  not  ver  or  weary  us  with  attempts  at  proof. 
He  reads  us  no  prolix  essays  on  osteology,  craniology,  compara- 
tivo  anatomy,  ethnography,  and  ethnology.  Pritchard'a  and 
Miiller's  charts  and  tables  of  the  languages  of  the  whole  world 

•  Not  to.  The  tnditiOD  >ftyi  thxt  Adam  and  En  dwelt  togaCher  in  PanidiM  till 
the  «po«lB»y,  when  thej  were  thrnit  out  »ep«r»tely,  Adam  to  Ceylon,  and  Et«  to 
Joddah,  the  port  of  Meccft.  After  two  hundred  yean  Adam  repented,  aod  waa  r«~ 
united  by  Gubriel  to  Eve.  Tbere  »  yet  an  addilional  tact,  quite  aa  Mrviceable  Tor 
argument  »«  the  fgrraer,  that  Eve  was  of  lo  enormouB  ■  siu  that  whan  her  head  lay 
on  one  hill,  near  Mecca,  her  knae<  rested  on  twoothen  in  the  plain  about  (wo  miuket- 
abota  aiunder.  —  Sale's  Koran,  chap,  li.  p.  G,  notes. 

It  would  be  quite  as  logical  and  hiitorical  to  affirm  that  one  Ere  wuuld  be  enough 
to  people  Ihe  whole  earth,  and  then  have  the  auumption  "  confirmed  by  an  Arabic 
tradition"  of  Ihe  immense  aiie  of  Eve,  as  shown  by  a  meaaurement  between  the 
three  hilli  near  Uecca  od  which  her  head  and  kneea  rested  when  she  was  lying 
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are  not  spread  out  before  us.  We  like  this  curt,  authoritativQ 
way  of  setting  forth  strange  views  much  better  than  the  tedious 
proceas  by  which  similar  views  are  propounded  in  the  "  devel- 
opment theory."  Stated  without  argument,  they  call  for  no 
reply  except  denial. 

There  is  a  profoander  depth  to  the  criticism  of  our  author. 
Those  ancient  worthies,  trom  Adam  to  Abraham,  and  probably 
later,  were  not  real  persons.  They  were  only  "  stock  men," 
or  names  for  classes,  and  families,  and  tribes,  as  are  Moah, 
Plantaganet,  Smith,  and  so  forth. 

"May  not  Cain  and  Abel  be  stock  men  representing  two  leading 
divisions  of  the  Adamic  race  in  their  limes  ;  Cain  the  af^icu Hunzts, 
and  Abel  a  shepherd  or  nomadic  tribe  t"  —  p.  75.  "  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  Noah  is  a  stock  man,  and  not  an  individual.  He  represents  the 
last  three  hundred  years  of  the  Adamic  decade  before  the  deluge. 
7*hia  is  flfieen  generations,  and  quile  too  long  an  interval  to  be  filled 
by  an  individual.  He  probably  represents  a  sect  in  India,"  etc.  — p. 
107.  "  It  is  possible  that  Hagar  and  Sarah  represent  cities  and  homes 
of  different  Abraliamic  families,  and  that  the  stock  man,  after  founding 
his  Isaachio  family,  neglected  his  Hagai-ite  one,  and  that  this  is  rep- 
sented  in  the  allegory  "  of  Abraham's  dismissing  Hagar.  —  p.  140. 
"Jacob  and  Esau  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  stock  men,  [par- 
ticularly Jacob  to  his  father-in-law,  Laban,  when  driving  ofi*  his  cat- 
tle,] and  may  have  been  snch.  .  .  .  Both  appear  to  be  fictitious."  —  p. 
142.  "But  who  is  Eve?  She,  like  Adam,  is  a  representative  per- 
son ;  she  represents  the  wives  of  the  race  when  they  emerged  from 
the  forest,  and  for  an  indefinite  period  before.  So  ihiil  Cain  cannot 
signify  a  first-born  son,  nor  an  only  son.  She  had  borne  tons  for  ages." 
-p.  72. 

Our  author  does  not  give  to  our  first  parents  a  very  good 
moral  character,  even  before  what  is  called  the  apostasy ;  for 
it  seems  they  both  luid  children,  and  many  of  them,  long  before 
their  marriage.  We  cannot  suppress  here  the  question,  wheth- 
er, if  *'  guilty  of  Adam's  sin "  in  the  apostasy,  we  are  also 
guilty  of  the  irreguUr  life  he  and  Eve  lived  before  tiiey  were 
married.  Our  new  theoli^an  says,  "  that  this  part  of  the  story 
is  highly  colored  and  enigmatical,  as  if  the  traditionists  were 
ashamed  of  the  naked  &cts,  and  wished  to  cover  them  up."  —  p. 
58.     But  he  has  discovered  them,  and  seems  determined,  like 
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an  undutifal  child,  to  expose  them.  Thia  is  both  unfilial  and 
UDgallant,  though  probably  all  necessary  for  the  *' reconstruction 
of  biblical  -theories,"  It  is  some  comfort,  however,  to  think 
that  Adam  was  only  a  "  stock  man,"  and  Eve  only  a  "  stock 
woman."  Sarah  is  made  to  suffer  in  the  same  unchivalric  way. 
The  story  of  Abraham's  denying  her  as  his  wife  is  thus  discred- 
ited :  '^  A  man  might  deem  it  prudent  to  deny  a  beautiful  wife 
of  thirty,  or  even  fifty  ;  but  a  wife  ninety  years  old  is  a  little 
too  far  advanced  to  have  exposed  her  husband  to  any  danger 
on  her  acc'ount."  —  p.  139.  So  Abraham's  truthfulness  and  Sa- 
rah's fair  looks  are  sacrificed  to  an  improved  theology.  Sarah 
is  the  only  woman  whose  age  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  If 
it  was  made  known  through  her  agency,  she  suffers  deeply  for 
her  communicativeness,  even  at  this  late  day,  and  her  fate  may 
well  excuse  female  silence  on  this  delicate  point. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  apostasy.  The  new  views  presented 
on  this  cardinal  fact  in  Imman  and  scriptural  history  are  among 
the  choicest  criticisms  of  the  volume.  We  condense  the  new 
theory. 

Adam  was  at  first  but  an  animal  of  the  upper  class,  without 
reason  or  moral  sense  —  an  elevated  gorilla.  "Adam  is  a 
forest  animal,  living  on  the  fraits  of  trees,  .  .  .  without  ma^ 
riage,  without  agriculture,  without  horticulture."  After  an 
unknown  period  of  centuries  this  '*  stock  man  for  the  first 
time  understands  that  he  wants  a  wife  ;  that  his  animal  mode 
of  life  is  not  the  best,  and  does  not  meet  his  necessities,  or  those 
of  his  children."  God  gives  Adam  a  wife,  but  the  account  of 
the  creation  of  Eve  is  "  puerile  and  ridiculous."  "  It  cannot 
be  Admitted  as  a  &ct."  All  this  biblical  account  of  her  crea- 
tion is  an  oriental  and  allegorical  way  of  saying  that  the  Ad- 
amic  race,  having  lived  promiscuoitsly  as  animals  for  unknown 
centuries,  now  adopted  the  marriage  institution.  By  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve  is  only  meant  that  God  providentially  {cd  the  race 
upward  to  this  better  mode  of  life.  Now  we  approach  the 
**  fall."  As  in  all  low  stages  of  civilization,  the  labor  of  pro- 
viding food  is  put  on  Eve.  Only  perishable  fruits  had  thus  &r 
been  used.  Eve  feels  the  inconvenience  of  such  uncertain  sup- 
plies, and  wishes  something*  more  abiding.  In  her  search  she 
finds  the  cereals  —  the  bread-stufis.     But  she  is  afraid  of  this  - 
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new  food  ;  bo  the  allegorist  introdnces  the  serpent  as  trying  it 
for  her,  and  showing  that  it  not  only  is  not  pdsonous,  but  is 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  "  Animals  still  talk  in  reason's  ear, 
and  teach  us  manj  Talaahle  lessons."  "  Eve,  perhaps,  had  a 
pet  of  this  kind,  on  which  she  may  purposely  have  tried  the 
new  food."  She  was  satisfied  with  the  experiment,  and  so 
"  added  it  to  her  stores,  set  it  on  her  tables,  and  ate  it,  and  gave 
it  to  her  husband."  "  The  soul  as  well  as  the  body  thrived  on 
it."  "  The  divine  gifl  of  reason  comes,  and  moral  agency  is 
attained  ;  and  this  is  conditioned,  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  food, 
the  first  demand  of  the  race."  Thus  our  firat  parents  came  to 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil.  As  gods  —  Alohim  — 
deified  heroes,  or  demigods,  and  not  Jehovah  the  Divine. 

The  race  were  but  animals  while  they  lived  on  fruits  only. 
Eating  the  cereals  developed  in  them  reason  and  the  moral 
sense.  Leaving  the  forest  for  an  agricultnrll  life  Adam  finds 
to  be  a  tax  on  him.  Farming  and  raising  the  grain  is  harder 
than  foraging  for  wild  fruits ;  while  "  in  the  improved  modes  of 
living  Eve  is  more  prolific  than  before,  and  has  a  hard  task 
with  her  children."  This  is  the  "  punishment "  —  the  "  sweat " 
of  Adam,  and  the  "  sorrow  "  of  Eve.  So  have  we  the  new  view 
of  what  has  been  called  the  apostasy.  The  old  view  "  has 
done  immense  harm  to  Christianity  and  to  the  human  race.  The 
grandest  step  of  progress  in  the  history  of  the  race  has  been 
stigmatized  as  its  foulest  blot,  and  the  source  of  all  subsequent 
evils ;  coming  up  with  labor  and  iron  determination  from  the 
condition  of  a  beast  haa  been  regarded  as  an  ignominious  and 
disastrous  fall  from  the  happy  state  of  the  gods."  "  The  leav- 
ing of  the  forest  [Eden]  is  a  grand  old  picture,  and  hangs  with 
fow  rivals  in  the  chambers  of  art  among  the  productions  of  the 
old  masters."  '  "  We  are  not  a  fallen  race  under  the  wrath  of 
the  Creator,  but  a  rising  and  climbing  race  under  his  fostering 
care,  and  making  onr  way  to  His  own  happy  and  blessed  im- 
mortality." 

This  is  indeed  "  reconstruction."  The  apostasy  is  a  question 
not  in  morals,  but  in  dietetics,  and  the  *'  fiill "  was  a  rising  from 
an  animal  to  a  man.  This  is,  indeed,  a  discovery,  that  feeding 
animals  on  wheat,  and  rye,  and  maize,  and  oats,  is  liable  to  de- 
velop in  them  reason  and  conscience,  and  turn  them  into  men. 
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Probably  BalBam's  ass  had  had  extra  provender.  We  are  at 
liberty  now  to  have  oar  suspicions  that  soma  men  have  been 
confined  too  rigidly  to  a  fruit  diet.  We  would  surest  tlie 
cereals  as  the  exclusive  food  for  oar  inatitotions  of  learning,  and 
propose  to  our  government  to  put  some  politicians  on  a  strict 
bread-and-water  diet,  as  an  experiment  on  Mr.  Sawyer's  theory, 
and  see  if  it  will  not  develop  in  them  a  moral  sense. 

It  seems  that  otlier  families  of  animals  may  overtake  us  in 
this  progress  from  the  forest  heavenward.  "  Man  leaves  the 
beast,  and  by  one  step  more  puts  himself  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  whole  brute  creation.  Can  they  overtake  him?  Not 
unless  they  follow  in  his  step  of  progressive  improvement ;  his 
elevation  has  been  gained  by  many  step  of  progress.  But  in 
the  ages  of  eternity  some  of  them  may  pursue  after  him." — pp. 
52-69.  Is  there  not  danger  that  the  asses  may  overtake  some 
of  us  this  side  of  Eternity  ? 

If  the  views  we  have  been  presenting  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
old  Hebrew,  we  indeed  think  it  time  to  have  a  new  trandation 
of  the  Scriptures.  Sure  we  are  that  such  a  *■*■  reconstruction  of 
biblical  theories"  cannot  be  made  out  of  the  plain  English  of 
King  James's  translation. 

But  what  of  the  New  Testament.  Under  the  principles  laid 
down  by  our  author  how  can  it  escape  the  general  ruin  that  be 
has  brought  on  the  Old  Testament  ?  He  tells  us  that  the  New 
has  adopted  a  loose  method  of  interpreting  the  Old  that  is  not 
admissible.  He  says  the  Septuagint  made  a  mbtake  in  inter- 
preting tlie  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel  as  acts  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and  that  this  mistake  was  adopted  into  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Moreover,  the  New  Testament  is  constantly  assum- 
ing as  historic  fact  in  the  Old  what  Mr.  Sawyer  denies  to  be 
fact  The  New  Testament  derives  tlie  human  race  from  "  one 
blood";  he  from  many  Adams.  The  New  Testament  traces 
the  fallen  state  of  the  race  to  the  disobedience  of  one  man, 
while  he  pretends  that  there  were  many  heads.  He  denies 
that  we  are  a  fallen  race,  while  the  New  Testament  declares 
the  fact,  and  specifies  the  time  and  mode  of  falling.  He  denies 
that  there  was  any  sin  in  that  act  in  Eden,  while  the  New 
Testament  calls  it  a  "  transgression  "  by  which  sin  entered  the 
world.     He  says  that  at  first,  for  centuries,  man  and  woman 
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took  and  left  whom  tliey  would  as  cotnpanionfl,  like  the  bnites, 
while  the  New  Testsment  says  that  '*  from  the  banning  it 
was  not  so."  Marriage  was  from  the  tirst,  and  divorce  was 
not  tolerated.  All  the  leading  men,  till  we  pass  Esau  and  Ja- 
cob, he  regards  as  not  persons,  bat  stock  men  —  mere  names  to 
indicate  families,  tribes,  races,  pursuits  or  cities,  while  tbe  New 
Testament  makes  them  as  truly  persons  as  S<domon  or  Isaiah. 
But  we  need  not  multiply  instances  to  make  the  point.  While, 
therojbre,  the  New  so  generally  assumes  as  trae  and  real  in  the 
Old  what  Mr.  Sawyer  denies.,  how  can  he  save  the  New  as  a 
book  prepared  under  plenary  inspiration  and  free  from  errors 
and  mistakes  ?  If,  having  destroyed  the  Old,  he  saves  the  New, 
he  will  do  what  no  roan  has  done  before  him.  But  he  has 
promised  us  a  volume  on  tlie  New  Testament,  and  we  wait. 

We  marvel  at  the  assumpiion,  the  audacity  of  this  man.  No 
one,  it  would  seem,  has  paid  any  proper  attention  to  biblical 
studies  befoi-e.  Sacred  antiquities,  and  hermeneutics,  and  com- 
parative philology,  as  auxiliary  to  an  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, all  appear  to  have  been  trifled  with  or  ignored  by  the  long 
list  of  worthies  running  back  from  Robinson,  Bunsen,  and  the 
Alexanders,  to  Philo,  and  him  wlio  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  No  one  receives  the  personal  compliment  of  even 
being  mistaken.  Neither  preface,  note,  nor  body  of  this  work, 
gives  any  one  credit  or  discredit.  Our  author  walks  under  the 
arches  and  along  tlie  galleries  and  alcoves  of  the  Astor  Library, 
our  own  and  the  English  Cambridge,  the  Vatican,  the  Peters- 
burg Imperial,  the  Munich  and  the  Biblioth^que  Royal,  and  the 
dusty  itnd  ponderous  tomes  —  to  stir  which  stirs  tlie  condensed 
theological  thonght  of  tliiity  centuries  —  are  to  him  but  primers 
tor  the  Juvenile  diiys  of  the  race.  He  writes  over  the  shelves 
of  the  fethers,  "  absurd,"  "  ridieuloos,"  "  puerile,"  and  then 
changes  Adam  from  an  animal  to  a  man,  and  develops  in  him 
reason  and^ conscience  by  a  simple  change  of  diet. 

Of  course  we  confer  to  some  diflicultJes  in  the  old  theories 
of  biblical  science.  These,  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Sawyer  escapes  ; 
but  he  does  it  like  avoiding  Scylla  and  Charybdis  in  a  trip  to 
Constantinople,  by  doubling  Cape  Good  Hope,  and  then  making 
an  overland  route  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

In  tbe  pre&ce  to  this  volume,  the  author  informs  as  that  he 
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has  reconstracted  the  theories  of  the  New  Testament,  and  wi]l 
publish  them  as  soon  as  maj  be.  "  But  he  deems  the  pointe 
embraced  in  the  discussions  of  the  present  volume  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  first  lesson."  We  fully  concur  in  this  judgment. 
The  principles  here  promu]|!ated,  and  the  changes  here  pro- 
posed, will  be  quite  enough  for  the  present.  We  cannot  now 
make  up  our  minds  to  leave  any  more  of  revealed  religion  be- 
hind than  he  proposes  to  throw  out  by  his  first  lesson.  It  may 
not  seem  to  be  much  to  a  man  so  profound  and  wide-sweeping 
in  his  views,  and  so  progressive  in  his  movements,  to  abandon 
at  one  step  the  continent  of  the  ancients  for  his  floating  Delos 
of  yesterday.  Before  embarking  fiilly,  however,  we  crave  time, 
like  the  sailors  of  Columbus,  to  attend  divine  service  once  more 
in  the  church  of  our  fathers,  make  our  confessions  and  oar  wills. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
SHORT  SERMONS. 


"  And  they  feared  at  they  entered  into  the  cloud."  —  LuJte  ix.  34. 

Ht-N  loves  the  sunshine.  It  gives  him  a  clearer  vision,  and  a  ^d- 
der  heart  It  is  full  of  blessings  and  benedictions  for  him,  uad  the 
more  he  sees  of  it  the  richer  is  his  heart.  So  he  dreadi  to  have  the 
sky  overcast,  and  its  deep,  clear  blue  shut  out.  Cloud  and  storm  and 
darkness  are  not  welcome  to  him. 

So  it  is  with  him  in  the  moral  and  rifligious  world.  No  cloud  is 
welcome,  no  shadow.  In  view  of  it,  man  is  oflen  the  sport  of  his  igno- 
rance, the  slave  of  hia  fear,  and  the  victim  of  his  unbelief.  The  three 
favored  disciples  had  ungrouuded  and  sinful  fears.  They  did  not  know 
what  a  heavenly  tabernacle  and  tent  of  glory  that  cloud  was  about  to 
form  for  them.  7hey  had  no  eye  of  faith  to  foresee  the  light  and 
brightness  for  the  world  that  would  soon  burst  out  of  it,  and  so  they 
feared  to  enter  it.     They  resembled  in  this  several  classes  of  men  ; 

].  Those  whose  ill-boding  fancy  fills  the  future  with  trials  and  sor- 
rows. True,  things  are  well  enough  now  with  them.  They  stand  in 
the  sunshine,  but  can  see  only  clouds  and  shadows  ahead.     So  they 
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expect  trouble,  and  make  all  Ibeir  arrangements  to  weep  and  be  mel- 
ancbolj. 

2.  Tbose  whose  faith  trusts  God  only  so  far  as  they  ran  understand 
him.  They  are  as  sailors  who  trust  clinrt  and  compass  only  in  clear 
weather,  and  while  in  sight  of  known  headlands.  They  overlook  the 
fact  that  often  God  ridef)  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm. 

S.  Those  who  forget  that  we  have  but  little  knowledge  as  to  what 
is  for  our  good.  God  has  been  wont  to  use  clouds  and  mountain-tops 
as  coverings  and  receptacles  for  great  mercies.  He  has  been  wont  to 
extend  his  choicest  favors  with  a  disguised  or  covered  band. 

'■  Let  us  be  patient ;  rhose  severe  sfflktiona 
Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

'•  Wo  see  but  dimlj  through  the  mists  and  vapors ; 
Amid  these  earthly  dampa 
What  seem  to  us  but  dim,  funereal  tapers 
May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps." 


"Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness,  without  nhicb  ao  man  shall  see 
the  Lord."  —  Hrb.  xii.  14. 

Herb  is  one  abwlulecondiiion  of  salvation,  "holiness."  The  state- 
ment of  the  condition  is  as  simple  as  it  is  important,  and  needs  no 
exegesis.  It  asks,  ralhcr,  for  reflection,  self-examination,  and  prayer. 
The  text  demands  no  habit,  observance,  or  ceremony  as  a  condition  of 
seeing  God  in  peace.  Mor  yet  does  it  ask  for  certain  beliefs  or  dis- 
beliets,  or  for  any  solitaiy  Christian  virtue.  It  makes  demand  for  the 
blended,  the  complex,  the  aggregate  of  Christian  excellences.  All 
these  united  constitute  holiness,  and  nothing  will  answer  as  a  substi- 
tute. 

Habits  of  prayer  will  avail  nothing  for  acceptance  CKcept  as  they 
have  increased  one's  personal  holiness.  The  habits  of  prayer  that 
make  one  better  in  domestic,  social,  civil,  and  business  life,  will  aid  in 
ailing  the  condition  of  the  text. 

A  profession  of  religion  will  avail  nothing  in  itself.  For  the  text 
does  not  say  that  without  a  profession  of  religion  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord.     It  says  quite  another  thing. 

Morality  will  avail  nothing,  since  that  is  but  conformity  to  human 
customs,  while  holiness  is  conformity  to  a  divine  law. 


I 
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A  good  creed  wit]  not  Kviiil,  except  ns  it  hiu  shaped  the  heart  and 
ooDtrolled  the  lift:.  To  sgree  in  fuilh  with  Paul  and  Calvin  gives  na 
aesuranee  of  loving  and  bein^  in  their  iwciety  hereafrer. 

It  is  through  the  heart,  and  not  the  inlellect,  that  cne  becomes  sav- 
ingly related  to  Christ  and  affiliated  to  God. 

We  have  too  many  plana  of  Bslvation,  too  many  iheoriM,  too  many 
conditions.  There  is  but  one  absolute  condition  —  liolinetif^i  Let  U4 
free  ourwlveH  from  the  obscuriliea,  ambiguiiicB,  and  perplexities  that 
man's  folly  or  wickednew  may  have  devised,  and  ro  baoh  to  the  i^iiH- 
ple  truih  and  requisilion  of  God.  Let  um  walk  beavenwnitl  in  ihtj 
way  of  "holincsfi,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  tli«  Loitl," 


ARTICLE  IX. 

LITERARY   NOTICES. 


An  Tnlrodttetion  to  the  Old  Teilament,  Critical,  Jtittoricid,  and  The- 
"hgical,  containing  a  Dispuuion  of  iht  mo^  Important  Quetiions 
belonging  to  the  Several  Boolt.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.  D.  and 
LL.  D.     8vo.     London  :  Williams  &.  Norgale.     1862. 

This  new  publication  exhibits  a  marked  advance  upon  the  Ibrmer 
conclusions  of  this  author  concerning  the  sacred  canon. 

Its  characteristically  pretentious  litle-page  is  justified  by  what  fol- 
lows it,  so  far  as  an  ailempl  to  cover  the  extensive  ground  thus  mapped 
out  is  regarded.  But  we  should  much  bulie  our  convictions  to  say 
that  the  attempt  is  succ&^sful.  The  author  is  considered  by  his  sym- 
pathizers as  the  most  learned  biblicist  among  the  Britisli  Dissentere. 
He  certainly  is  erudite ;  but  we  are  sorry  for  Non-conformist  scholar- 
ship if  this  assumption  is  correct.  Tn  all  his  handling  of  the  sacred 
writings  he  has  showed  but  lillle  of  the  modest  self-distrust  of  the  best 
learning.  He  speculates  with  a  singularly  confldent  poxiiiveness  about 
matters  which  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  and  his  school  have  re* 
ceived  any  special  revelation  finally  to  settle. 

We  have  the  old  controversy  of  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovtslic  docn- 
ments  of  the  Pentateuch  revived,  although  no  sufficient  answer  is  sup- 
plied why  these  titles  of  Deity  are  interchanged  through  thesi!  indepen- 
dent, antecedent  memoirs,  thus  assumed  as  the  material  of  the  Mosaic 
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writings.  The  point,  however,  is  of  small  comparative  importance  bow 
these  tMNikB  were  brought  together.  It  would  not  damage  tlie  divine 
authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  one  should  concede  Ihut  Moses  gathered 
up  hid  facia  from  previously  existing  records  to  some  extttnt,  provided 
it  is  held  that  he  did  this  under  an  inspiration  of  Grod  which  made  the 
result  a  divinely  authenticated  history  of  the  events  narrated.  But 
this  were  a  very  contrary  liieory  to  that  of  our  author's  plump  denial 
of  the  historical  reliability  of  these  earliest  Scriptures.  He  contends 
that  these  Deuterono mists  and  others,  whose  works  (he  supposes)  go 
under  the  editorial  pseudonyme  of  Moses,  were  the  legend- writers  of 
their  times  and  people,  collectors  of  the  heroic  myths  of  tlieir  ancestors 
to  a  large  degree ;  thus  our  history  of  the  world's  creation  and  early 
occupation  passes  over  to  the  domain  of  romantic  poetry,  and  we  have 
a  philosophical,  speculative,  or  historical  fable  where  we  thought  we 
had  a  Bible-fact.  In  this  way  the  critic  gets  rid  of  the  literalness  of 
most  of  the  patriarchal  narrative,  as  of  much  of  the  subsequent  Old 
Testament  records. 

But  this  ia  not  all.  The  denial  of  the  literal  sense  is  only  a  step  to 
another  conclusion  —  the  rejection  of  the  supernatural  character  of 
the  narrations  to  which  the  church  has  from  the  beginning  given  the 
name  and  honors  of  the  miraculous.  Thrown  out  of  the  sphere  of  fact 
into  that  of  ficlion,  of  course  this  quality  can  no  longer  be  affirmed  of 
them.  If  Moses,  or  some  one,  has  not  reported  to  us  what  actually  took 
place  as  so  reported,  then  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  affairs  in 
any  directly  controlling  and  disposing  way.  And  here  we  come  upon  the 
"  Theological "  drift  and  purport  of  this  author.  He  will  expel  a  false 
theology  so  long  deduced  from  the  Pentateuch  by  dissolving  this  an- 
cient monument  of  God's  being  and  inlerventiona  into  thin  air.  Verily 
it  is  not  wortli  while  to  expend  all  this  hermeneutical  toil  upon  a  merely 
"critical"  argument.  .But  when  a  theology  is  to  be  the  birth  of  this 
labor,  that  has  a  practical  look  which  is  worth  considering.  Many 
like-minded  biblicists  have  really  worked  in  the  same  doctrinal  vein 
who  did  not  so  frankly  avow  their  object.  Dr.  Davidson  is  less  reti- 
cent. He  will  reconstruct  our  Old  Testament  science,  critically  and 
historically,  thai  he  may  reconstruct  our  religious  faith  theologically. 
He  begins  at  the  beginning.  We  doubt  if  he  reaches  the  end  which 
he  so  ambitiously  announces. 

This  work  will  come  as  a  timely  ally  to  the  Oxford  Esaayisls,  who, 
it  would  seem  from  the  latest  intelligence,  are  licensed  by  the  proper 
authorities  to  go  on  as  they  have  begun  without  fear  of  parliamentary 
or  ecclesiastical  hinderance.  The  Word  of  God  is  adjudged  to  be  fair 
game  for  the  sharp-shooters  of  the  "Neo-chrisliauity "  skirmishers 
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henceforth  to  the  end  of  the  dispensation,  provided  the)'  are  careful 
not  to  riddle  with  their  rifle-practice  the  words  of  Queea  EliEabetfa 
and  her  Privy  Counral. 

John  Albert  BengeVt  Gnomon  of  lAe  New  Testament.  Pointing  out, 
from  the  Nattiral  Force  of  the  Wordt,  the  Simplicity,  Depth,  Har- 
mony, and  Saving  Power  ofitt  Divine  Thoughts.  A  new  Transla- 
tion. By  Charlton  T.  LKwta,  M.A.,  and  Marvin  R  Vikceht, 
M.  A.,  Professors  in  Troy  University.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  925,  980. 
Philadelpliia :  Perkin(>ine  &  Higgins  ;  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 


JoHANN  Albrecht  Benaei.  wfls  A  minister  of  the  German  Lu- 
theran Church,  who  died  in  1752.  An  eminent  theological  writer,  he 
fortunately  did  not  confine  himself  to  that  department  of  literature, 
but  turned  his  supei'ior  Greek  scholarship  lo  the  careful  exposition  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  The  Gnomon  was  published  in  1734.  "It 
produced  a  seniialion  in  the  theological  world,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  sacred  literature  which  the  century  afforded." 
No  writer  of  hie  times  in  Christian  science  stirred  the  public  mind' 
more  deeply  than  Bengel.  Besides  his  thorough  erudition,  b«  threw 
an  enthusiasm  into  his  work  which  kindled  like  interest  in  others 
He  was  the  Moses  Stuart  of  his  day  —  a  fearless,  chivalrous  leader 
of  the  vanguard  of  New  Testament  exegesis  ;  but  though  stirring  up 
powerful  adversaries,  always  bearing  himself  as  a  Christian  scholar 
should,  who  knows  that  he  is  working  for  times  to  come  as  well  as 
those  then  present.  He  kept  his  scholarly  ardor  unexhausted  lo  the 
last,  dying  "almost  with  his  proof-sheets  in  his  hands." 

The  vitality  in  liis  writings,  which  impressed  his  contemporaries  so 
strongly,  has  saved  fi'om  the  flood  of  oblivion  this  master-piece  of  his 
labors.  In  these  almost  two  thousand  pages  of  generous  octavo,  we 
have  this  genial,  sbarp-eyed,  veteran  commentator  reproduced  with 
elaborate  and  careful  editing  lo  place  him  in  position  with  a  hundred 
years'  advance  of  this  branch  of  scholarship.  The  result  is  a  very 
unique  and  instructive  work.  A  running  accompaniment  of  bracketed 
interpolations  supplements  the  curt,  crisp,  pithy  criticism  of  the  orig- 
inal, making  a  biblical  mosaic  of  rare  value,  not,  indeed,  without  a 
flaw,  here  and  there;  as  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  617-619,  on  Heb.  vL  4-8. 
Bengel  has  something  of  Matthew  Henry's  quaint  vein,  at  times- 
Ton  can  see  a  witty  smile  lurking  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth  even 
when  his  eye  is  moist  with  the  dew  of  devotion.  His  sen  tend  onsness 
is  admirable.     He  is  not  a  preaching  expositor,  though  it  is  maniflMt 
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that  h«  ia  full  of  tbe  b«st  of  Mrtnoos.  In  the  Latin  veraion,  be  has 
always  kept  hia  place  oiv  the  ehelf  of  aome  English  and  American 
BtndeDts.  But  do  one  need  now  forego  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  bU 
acquaintance,  at  the  almost  fabniousiy  low  price  at  which  these  two 
plethoric  volumes  are  offered.  We  strongly  counsel  our  ministerial 
brethren  to  afford  themaelves  the  luxury  of  the  "Gnomon." 

TRe  Worts  of  Waskitiffton  Irving.     Sunnyside  Edition  ;  in  Twenly- 
one  Volumes.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam.     1861. 

Thr  diiiproportion  is  almost  absurd  between  this  noble  library  of 
graceful  and  genial  literature,  and  the  par»gr^h  or  two  with  which 
we,  nevertheless,  must  do  ourselves  tbe  favor  of  welcoming  its  arrival 
upon  our  shelves.  Glancing  along  its  well-filled  volumes,  we  feel  a 
new  admiration  for  the  quiet  industry  Rnd  kindly  genius  which  have 
enriohed  our  American  letters  with  this  affluent  contribution.  Foi'tu< 
nale  in  tbe  k>ve  of  bis  countrymen  beyond  most  authors,  and  i-ewarded 
by  a  popularity  from  first  to  last  which  was  remarkably,  though  not 
entirely,  tree  from  rivalry  and  detraction,  Irving  had  the  additional 
good  fortune  to  revise  his  entire  life-work  for  posterity  in  the  ripeness 
of  his  autumnal  age,  and  to  leave  the  treasured  wealth  of  mind  and 
heart  in  charge  of  a  personal  friend  ae  well  as  worthy  publisher,  whom 
it  is  a  {Measure  to  thank  for  the  luxury  of  tinted  paper,  wide  margins, 
and  clean  typography.  The  gatherers  of  anecdote  about  the  quarrels, 
wrongs,  and  miseries  of  authors  most  forever  give  a  wide  berth  to  tbe 
peaceful,  placid  anntda  of  the  prosperous  possessor  of  Sunnyside. 

We  prize  this  writer  for  just  the  traits  which  made  him  hesitate  to 
prepare  a  full  edition  of  his  works  for  this  intenser  generation.  They 
refresh  us  by  their  contrast  to  the  hot-pressed  literature  of  these  limes. 
There  is  no  ntora  of  the  sensation-style  in  them  than  in  a  page  of 
Goldsmith.  We  are  fatigued  by  no  extravagance,  are  annexed  by  no 
distast^ul  imperUnence  ;  while  the  sly  humor  and  the  generous  sensi- 
bility everywhere  oosing  through  allure  us  along  with  a  delightsome 
satisfaction.  It  might  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  return  to  these 
earlier  volumes  would  revive  the  exquisite  relish  which  they  excited 
thirty  years  ago,  wlien  we  were  juvenile  readers  of  the  "  Sketch  Book  " 
and. ''  Bracebridge  Hall."  But  their  fascination  lingers  yet,  like  a 
spring  morning  transmuted  into  tbe  soflerglow  of  an  Indian  summer. 
If  our  young  people  must  have  something  more  piquant  than  these 
healthful  writings  furnish,  which  we  sincerely  hope  is  not  the  general 
fact,  we  are  sure  our  elder  people,  who  have  i-etaiaed  a  more  simple 
and  natural  taste,  will  renew  their  acquaiutaoce  with  this  old  favorite 
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as  B  charming  companion  for  Ihe  aflernoon  of  life.  We  are  proud  of 
our  countryman,  who  ha^  bo  boDorably  immortalised  himself  by  giving 
the  world  Ihe  stores  of  intwcent  entertainment  and  gubatantial  instmo- 
tion  with  which  this  shelf-full  of  attractive  duodecimos  is  freighted. 

Ooutitty    Living    and    Cowttry    Thinking.      Bj  Gail    Haiciltoit. 
pp.  461.     Boston  :    Ticknor  &  Fields. 

This  book  is  a  medley  of  essays  by  a  new  and  eager  candidate  for 
the  honors  of  Ihe  hour.  We  have  read  them  with  considerable  inter- 
est, as  they  evince  vigor,  earnestness,  and  a  certain  extent  of  mental 
resources  beyond  ibe  ordinary  run  of  the  books  published  every  day. 
And  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  performance  is  displeasing.  It  has  too  much 
of  the  flavor  of  unripe  fruit ;  it  is  sharp  and  positive,  but  it  sets  the 
teeth  on  edge.  Even  the  very  vigor  of  its  style  is  carried  to  a  fault ; 
it  is  like  the  crackling  fire  of  brushwood,  rather  than  the  steady  glow 
of  anthracite,  and  the  veiy  intensity  of  the  flames  soon  wearies  and 
repels.  As  a  book  of  essays,  the  work  is  a  failure,  for  it  utterly  lacks 
the  calm  geniality  of  Ihe  ripened  essay.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  is 
caustic  instead  of  winning;  the  authoress  is  much  nearer  Fanny  Fero 
than  Leigh  Hunt,  and  has  more  of  Hazlilt  than  of  Boyd.  At  limes 
she  seems  to  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of  moral  earnestness,  but  as  a 
general  thing  she  appears  lo  be  hunting  paradoxes,  or,  what  is  quite 
as  unworthy,  developing  mere  conceits.  Her  style  is  hopelessly  faulty ; 
hopelessly  so,  we  say,  because  there  is  manifested  an  arrogance  which 
will  doubtless  preclude  docility.  In  one  passage  she  tells  us  she  is  a 
Calvinisl,  and  represents  alt  the  sense  and  sparkle  there  is  among  them. 
If  such  passages  as  the  following  are  specimens  of  her  "  Calvinism,"  we 
might  pray  to  be  delivered  from  our  friends.  Its  absurdity  equals  its 
impiety.    From  the  essay  oa  "  My  Birds,"  we  quote  these  lines : 

"A  Calvinist  I  was  bom,  and  a  Calvinist  1  remain.  It  does  occur  to  me, 
sometimes,  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  Calviniim  is;  but  that  is  not 
essentia.  Whatever  it  is,  I  believe  in  it.  I  accept  its  points,  all  five  of 
them ;  and  if  there  were  five  thousand  of  tbem  I  should  atKiept  them  all  the 
same.  Original  dn,  total  depravity,  human  inability  —  nothing  ii  too  bard 
for  roe.  I  folbw  wherever  Calvin  leads.  If  he  could  stand  it,  I  can.  Ser- 
vetus  do«a  not  stagger  me.  1  could  swallow  a  good  deal  latter  camel  than 
be  is,  and  not  make  faces.  I  don't  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  Calvin 
burned  Servetus;  and,  if  he  did,  I  dare  s&y  Servetus  richly  deserved  it. 
Why  could  he  nol  keep  still  ?  " 

Now  we  do  not  know  what  our  readers  think  of  such  writing,  but  it 
is  our  opinion,  sioce  this  paper  was  written  for  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
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that  our  authoress  takes  this  wa}-  of  taaghing  in  tier  ^ikeve  at  the  fftith 
in  which  she  was  cradled,  and  thinks  thtx  we  are  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  she  is  trying  to  make  fools  ^  ua,  and  keep  herself  right  with  both 
sides. 

The  passage  quoted  is  the  only  "  religious  "  passage  in  the  woi^  ; 
although  there  ia  an  Sundance  of  Scripture  quotations  ;  but  they  are 
always  jarry,  becaase  cited  to  give  emphasis  to  humor  and  sarcaam. 
So,  too,  with  the  frequent  hallelujas,  alleluias,  and  amens ;  ibey 
are  always  in  bad  taste,  because  so  out  of  place.  The  writer  of  this 
volume  has  been,  for  a  year  or  two,  well  known  among  the  Orthodox 
pec^le  of  New  England,  as  a  contributor  to  one  of  the  most  largely 
read  of  our  religious  newspapers ;  and  in  that  place  her  articles  were 
not  always  ill-timed;  their  crudenesa,  the  rank  thrift  of  their  style,  the 
oopioua  slang,  the  unparalled  diffusiveness,  all  made  them  well  !>uited 
for  the  hasty  weekly  press.  But  in  a  volume  like  this,  printed  and 
bound  in  the  most  exquisite  style  of  Ticknor  and  Fieldti,  these  quali- 
ties are  not  pleasing.  It  does  not  seem  to  need  eight  pages  of  tinted 
paper  to  dcAcribe  a  ride  from  Boston  (o  Melrose  in  the  cars ;  nor  seven 
to  tell  of  failures  in  making  a  coal-lire.  Those  essays  of  this  volume 
which  were  printed  in  the  "Atlantic,"  we  could  hastily  lay  down  with 
a  pish  at  their  strained  eza^eration ;  but  when  they  come  before  us  in 
all  the  beauty  of  the  typt^raphic  art,  we  feel  that  we  are  imposed 
upon  1  that  it  is  a  new  case  of  making  clean  the  outside  of  the  platter 
with  no  regard  to  what  id  within. 

Jubilee  JSteayi :  A  Pha  for   Ute   UnietfiiA   Ufe.     12mo.  pp.  247. 
Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols.     1862. 

EarhestnbbS  in  a  good  cause  is  in  itself  a  JKiler  of  commendation. 
This  anonymous  writer  Ls  in  great  earnest  to  exoi-cise  the  church  of 
the  spirit  of  Mammon.  He  begins  by  showing  the  deep  inti'enchment 
of  Covetousness  in  the  natural  man  —  then,  iiow  it  is,  or,  rather,  iihonld 
be,  but  is  not,  expelled  by  regenei'ating  and  sanctifying  grace,  from 
the  Christian  heart  and  brotherhood.  The  book  is  a  spirited  effort  to 
cast  up  the  highway  tor  the  Millennial  chariots.  And  the  stones  are 
tossed  out  of  the  track,  and  the  spades  and  picks  are  plied,  with  a  will. 

The  author  is  evidently  young  in  ihi^  business.  His  commonplace 
book  must  be  better  stored  than  mo^t  of  these,  or  he  cannot  afford  this 
exuberance  of  illustrative  anecdote  and  reference,  if  he  puiposes  to 
write  many  volumes.  Some  of  his  pages  are  almost  painfully  laden 
with  "  instances  in  poioL"  They  tumble  out  as  if  from  an  upturned 
cari.     It  fatigues  one  to  be  thus  flirted  all  around  crention  in  less  than 
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a  minute.  It  is  too  mnch  of  a  good  thing.  His  style  it;  epigrammatic, 
scintillaling,  nervous,  beyoad  what  seems  to  us  quite  natural.  It  snnps 
like  a  coachman's  whip,  all  along  the  road.  It  is  brittle,  and  flies 
about  in  a  shower  of  corniscating  bits  of  glass.  Then,  it  takes  up 
a  sententious  sort  of  wisdom,  and  we  almost  think  we  are  reading  a 
chapter  of  "  Proverbial  Philosophy."  We  give  a  specimen  or  two  of 
what  seems  a  tendency  to  a  strained  antithesis  : 

"Tlie  movement  of  the  smallest  of  God's  muscles  sends  our  bugeat  plans 
to  tie  mad-house."  —  p.  3*. 

"The  greatness  of  dust  piled  up  in  the  cDireT  looks  mean  vhen  its  owner's 
dust  is  about  to  be  piled  up  in  the  L-offin."  —  p.  39. 

"  The  fire  king  cracks  his  stiuging  whip  full  in  our  mad  faces,  and  drives 
off  brii'k  blocks  and  their  weight  of  gold,  aud,  tumbling  thum  into  his  trea»- 
nry,  draws  out  a  few  ashes  hy  way  of  return."  —  p.  54. 

"  It  were  better  to  be  clothed  in  sackcloth  than  in  ulks,  while  the  world  is 
diif  ering."  —  p.  82. 

The  art  of  putting  things  is  valuable,  but  there  is  danger  of  over- 
doing it.  Many  things  here  are,  however,  ezceedtngly  well  put ;  as 
of  money-loving : 

"  It  is  like  grasping  snow  in  the  hand ;  the  harder  it  is  pressed,  the  sooner 
it  melts."  —  p  36. 

"  Gtihazi,  begging  gohl,  begs  the  leprosy.  Hezekiah,  showing  his  wealth, 
shows  his  poverty  to  an  enemy."  —  p.  84. 

We  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  our  national  besetting  sin  that  — 
"  The  Statesman  whom  we  kept  longest  in  the  Senate  was  called  '  Old 
Bullion'";  p.  17; 

But  the  next  is  a  better  "Life  Thought,"  if  not  filed  to  quite  so  sharp 
a  point : 

"  A  lady  does  not  hesitate  to  delve  in  the  mud  to  find  a  \ot\  jewel ;  so  she 
should  not  fear  to  lay  off  her  jeweb,  and  delve  in  low  places  to  find  souls  as 
her  best  jewels.  If  ihe  seek  the  one,  and  not  the  other,  she  i:annot  claim  to 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  God  and  of  the  church."  —  p.  1)4. 

These  essays  exhibit  fertility  and  capacity  of  mind  for  much  useful 
work.  But  we  must  advise  the  author  against  a  sort  of  clap-trap  in 
the  headings  of  his  pages,  to  catch  the  eye,  where  there  is  ixdhing 
answerable  io  the  pointer;  as,  at  the  top  of  page  67,  "Gloves  I" 
A  page,  also,  of  the  chapter  on  "  Church  Discipline,"  bears  the  odd 
heading  —  "Whip  AND  ToOTH."  We  have  invoiced  the  stock  io 
vain  to  find  out  the  apposileness  of  the  sign-board.  Tbei-e  is  very 
much  of  this  fashion  throughout  the  volume.     We  give  the  Introduc- 
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tion  entire  as  a  decided  curiosity,  the  good  taste  of  which,  however,  as 
opening  a  discussion  of  practical  religions  duty,  we  cannot  endorse. 
It  is  rather  tooftuL 

■'  The  l&le  gunpowder  migsionary  movements  in  the  United  Slutea  have 
been  so  noisy  and  interesting,  that,  tiiougfa  ready  to  fire  this  Jubilee  Salute 
eighteen  months  ago,  I  reeolutely  spiked  my  battery.  I  now  tiear  the  vent 
and  let  loose  tliCEC  DogH  of  War,  hoping  that  Selfisbness,  the  great  Rebellion 
against  God,  the  curse  of  the  earth,  may  soon  be  smashed  by  thundrr  all 
SoCKD.  Knowing  that  it  will  lake  many  campaigns  and  many  volunteers, 
1  dare  not  longer  delay.     To  '  make  sure  of  one,'  here  I  bolt     Spriggb." 

An  air  of  levity  is  thus,  at  ihe  threshold,  thrown  over  a  book  the 
purpose  of  wliich  is  eminently  serious.  Many  just  views  are  scattered 
through  its  concluding  sections,  concerning  doing  business  for  God, 
and  the  missionary  work  of  the  next  fifty  years.  We  certainly  wish 
the  Hulbor  success  in  endeavoring  to  replace  the  'luxurious,'  by  the 
'  unselfish,'  life  ;  '  Ihe  '  barbaric,'  by  the  '  heroic '  Christian,  age. 

Harperi  Band-Book  for  TVavtSen  in  Europe  and  the  East ;  being  a 
Gaide  through  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Ru^ia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Great  Brtlain,  and  Ireland.  By  W.  PrubrOKB 
Fetridqb.  With  a  Map  embracing  colored  routes  of  travel  in  the 
above  countries.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  12ino.  pp.  450. 
Price,  $2.75. 

Guide-books  abroad  are  as  indispensable  as  a  passport.  How 
elaborate  they  should  be  depends  much  upon  the  length  and  leisure  of 
one's  travelling.  We  have  not  found  a  "  Murray  "  too  copious  for  a 
good  sit-down  in  a  European  dty,  which  we  designed  to'  do  in  a  thor- 
ough way ;  though  its  atrocious  mM-information  has  more  than  once 
made  us  almost  as  angry  as  the  prophet  of  the  withered  gourd.  But 
now  that  two  months  are  considered  long  enough  for  the  Briti.sh  Isles 
and  the  Continent,  it  is  time  to  put  it  all  between  two  covers.  The 
carpet-bag  is  the  present  touring  emblem  and  quantum-»uf. :  and  this 
Deal,  full,  loquacious  volume  will  just  fit  its  last  vacancy.  It  furnishes 
the  essential  knowledge  in  the  smallest  compass.  It  is  the  pemmican 
of  tra'velling  lore,  the  boiled-down  and  snugly  canned  pabulum  for  daily 
consumption.  We  look  op  at  our  wayworn,  red-covered  eompagnotu 
du  voyage,  with  the  stains  of  mule-back  sweat  upon  them,  quielly 
shelved  just  under  the  ceiling,  and  almost  sigh  to  think  how  uncere- 
moniously this  pert  youngster  will  soon  jostle  the  like  of  ihera  ofi"  the 
track.  This  book  is  a  suggestive  index  of  "  the  progress  of  the  age," 
if  not  of  "  the  march  of  miod." 
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The  Koran,  commonfy  eaUed  iht  Aleoran.  of  Mohamm^  Translated 
by  Gkoboe  Sale,  Gent  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  Uoham- 
med.      Boalon:  T.  0.  H.  P.  Burnham.     12ii!io.      pp.  472.     1862. 

This  is  the  seventh  translation  of  a  wonderful  work.  The  first 
was  made  inio  Latin  hy  Bobertns  Beteneniis,  in  1143.  From  this 
a  traBslation  was  made  into  Italian  by  Andrea  Arrivabene,  near  the 
dose  or  the  fif'leenth  centuiy.  Johannes  Andreas,  a  Vaiencian,  made 
a  third  translation.  In  ihe  seventeenih  century  a  French  tvliolar, 
Andrew  du  Ryer,  produced  a  copy  ia  hb  own  tongue.  Ross  made  a 
poor  iranslation  inio  English  from  du  Ryer's.  In  1698,  Lewis  Uar> 
rocci,  Confessor  to  Pope  Innocent  XL,  furnished  a  Latin  translation, 
which  was  published  together  with  Ihe  original  Arabic,  and  explana- 
tory notes,  and  a  refutation  of  Mohammedanism.  The  seventh  trans- 
lation wa^  made  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Mr. 
Sale.  It  ia  said  to  be  very  faithful  to  the  original,  and  its  value  ia 
greatly  enhanced  by  his  numerous  notes  and  a  "Preliminary  Dis- 
cour.Ee  on  ihe  Life  and  Times  of  Mohammed."  This  discourse,  and 
the  notes,  give  us  a  view  of  Eastern  habils,  laws,  manners,  and  tradi- 
tions, without  which  much  of  the  Koran  is  wholly  unintelligible  lo  the 
American  reader.  To  the  deep  regret  of  all  scholars,  these  valuable 
additions  are  omitted  in  the  present  edition,  and  so  the  booh  is  of  but 
little  value.  The  readers  of  the  Koran  extend  from  Morocco  and 
Timbuctu,  on  the  west,  to  Calcutta  and  beyond,  on  the  east,  and  num- 
ber a  bundi-ed  and  twenty  millions.  As  the  Koran  had  never  been 
printed,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Arabs  regarded  the  printing  of  it  a 
profanation,  because  it  was  a  sacred  book.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
very  critical  literary  tasle  of  the  Arabs  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
old  ArHbic  type.  Since  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  have 
prepared  a  font  of  type,  cut  afler  the  best  specimens  of  Arabic  ba(»d- 
wriliiig,  and  printed  the  Scriptures  in  these,  their  prejudice  against 
the  printing  of  the  sacred  book  has  ceased.  This  volume,  with  proper 
aids,  is  greatly  worthy  of  study,  as  a  power  that  controls  one  sixth  of 
the  entire  globe. 

Waymarkt  of  the  Pilgrimage ;  or  TeaMng$  by  TriaU.  By  6.  B. 
Chbevkr,  D. D.,  dK^,  &c.  18mo.  pp.  164.  Boston:  American 
Tract  Society. 

We  never  can  regard  Dr.  CLeever  as  one  individual.  He  is  to  ub 
the  "  Man  of  Two  Lives,"  far  more  than  the  ideal  hero  thus  described 
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in  the  Gernuui  ScUon.  Wbeo  he  is  on  the  platftinn  of  the  Maeic 
EUl,  hnrUng  fin  and  wralli  at  the  bead  of  our  naiional  Moloch,  be  \» 
one  nutn  —  and  a  magnificently  detonating  one  —  a  very  mortar-boat 
(rf  tremendous  projectile  force,  albeit  the  marionanafaip  is  often  of  the 
wildest  range.  We  turn  to  his  "Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim";  his 
"  Wanderings  of  the  Kirer  of  Life  " ;  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress";  and  his  other  life  gleams  mildly,  richly  forth,  like  the 
evening  snn  through  the  paths  t^  the  forest  How  these  diverse 
indindnalities  can  dwell  in  the  same  nature  we  have  so  reconciling 
theory.  But  they  are  there ;  and  in  these  directly  contrary  lines  they 
do  their  work  with  marked  efficiency. 

We  suppose  that  some  of  these  sweet  lonings  of  bis  gentler  mood 
have  discoursed  their  music  to  his  people  from  the  pulpit  of  the  church 
at  Union  Square.  How  wide  their  key-note  from  the  hoarse  thunder 
of  bis  organ  wiien  all  the  anti-slavery  stops  are  out  I  His  hearers 
should  have  wetl-strung  nerves  to  bear  the  transition  without  a  twinge 
of  spiritual  neuralgia.  Honestly,  we  like  the  minor  melodies  the  best. 
We  never  tire  of  his  meditations  among  Swiss  mountains,  nor  along 
the  sacred  river  of  Christian  experience  and  divine  grace,  nor  as  ho- 
fdlows  the  muse  of  Bunyaa  up  the  heavenward  path.  And  here  hi»- 
writea,  under  the  same  inlpiration,  of  God's  Method  of  Discipline  %. 
Contrast  and  Variety  of  Spiritual  Experiences ;  The  Trials  of  Faith  k 
The  Creed  of  Doubt ;  The  Creed  of  Faith ;  The  Beproof  of  Meicy ; 
The  Hope  of  Glory.  The  titles  of  these  chapters  are  enough  to  sbow- 
what  honey  out  of  the  rock  is  here  gaUiered  for  the  use  of  the  church^ 
It  does  not  very  greatly  trouble  us,  in  reading  these  pages,  to  remem- 
ber the  pamphlet-war  of  the  New  York  'Puritans',  although  it  CBn> 
hardly  help  suggesting  the  truth  —  how  much  easier  it  is  to  preach, 
than  to  practise ;  but  we  learned  that  long  ago  ikim  other  sources^ 
We  confess  that  we  cannot  feel  that  all  of  our  author's  pages,  thus  put 
before  the  public,  are  equally  Christian.  Those  now  before  us,  how- 
ever, in  this  neat  little  volume,  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospeU 

Tht  Ttitimony  of  Gkritt  to  Chnttimily.  By  Pktke  Bathe,  A.  M.. 
Author  of  the  "Christian  Life,"  Ac,  Ac.  BostcHi :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.    12mo.    pp.  200.    1862. 

Hb.  Bathe  gives  us  his  quota  of  the  debate  now  going  cm  over  the 
" Beadjustment  of  Christianity"  in  this  brief  but  cogent  argument. 
It  is  a  new  "  ShoK  Method  with  the  Deists  "  —  pithy,  ptnnted,  effec- 
tive. Fixing  the  historic  truth  of  onr  Lord's  earthly  mission  and 
works  by  classic,  heathen  aatbority,  he  demonstrates  that  Christ's  tea-' 
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tinunijr  lo  his  owD  relijjjon,  aa  recorded  tn  the  Gospels,  was  not  false, 
nor  mistaken ;  his  atanX  excellence  preclndiDg  the  first,  and  his  intel- 
lectnal  superiori^  prerenting  the  secood.  The  conclusion  is  irreBist- 
ible  that,  strange  as  his  miraculous  acts  undeniably  were,  tbey  were 
literal  facts  attesting  his  superhuman  commission  to  preach  glad  tidings 
to  the  world.  The  style  of  the  writer  is  eloquent  and  forcible.  His 
Tolnme  is  much  better  adapted  to  counteract  the  sceptidsm  of  the  day, 
than  some  mach  lai^r  ones  which  have  nndertaken  the  work,  par- 
dcularly  in  conneotJon  with  the  popular  mind.  We  hoped  to  haTe 
presented  this  subject  of  Christ's  witness-bearing  lo  his  own  faith,  in 
a  more  elaborate  waj,  in  our  present  number.  We  shall  return  to  the 
topic,  in  a  somewhat  difierent  method  to  that  here  employed,  in  our 
next  issue. 

Euagt  Mttorieal  caul  OritieaL     By  HcOH  Millbb.     Edinburgh  ; 
A.  &  a  BUck.     1862. 

This  writer's  name,  if  not  so  often  mentioned  as  once,  is  still  almost 
a  household  word  with  us  ;  at  home  it  is  this,  with  a  fervency  of  love 
which  hardly  another  of  his  countrymen  has  secured.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  the  popular  mind  through 
the  columns  of  the  "Witness"  newspaper,  the  organ  of  the  Free  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland,  which  he  edited  from  1840.  These 
years  also  produced  the  remarkable  series  of  sciendflo  works  upon 
which  his  &me  as  a  naturalist  rests.  The  present  volume  is  a  reprint 
of  editorials  from  the  "Witness."  They  furnish  a  surprising  illustra- 
tion of  the  versatility,  strength,  beauty  of  the  mind  which  originated 
tbem,  and  of  the  noble,  heroic  heart  which  was  its  worthy  ally.  Uug^ 
Hiller  was  of  the  race  of  the  giants.  His  splendid  physical  stature 
was  a  fair  index  of  his  stalwart,  manly  souL  A  true  vein  of  poetry 
runs  through  the  whole  amplitude  of  his  rich  nature.  His  Christianity 
was  alike  conscientious,  magnanimous,  and  self-sacrifidng.  He  was 
master  of  a  style  every  way  fitted  to  set  forth  his  grand  conceptions  of 
truth  and  life.  These  papers  do  not,  in  one  sense,  do  justice  to  his 
powers ;  for,  written  as  they  were,  under  the  pressure  of  a  weekly 
editorship,  they  have  uiA  the  finish  of  a  more  leisurely  composition. 
Yet,  no  amount  of  polishing  oould  have  made  some  of  them  more  per- 
fect ;  and,  thrown  off  as  they  were,  they  exhibit  the  ready  resources 
and  force  of  his  genius.  For  genius  he  had  of  a  high  grade.  His 
country's  scroll  of  gifl«d  men  is  proverbially  studded  with  brilliant 
names.  But  few  of  them  will  hold  their  brightness  more  purely  and 
permanently  than  the  stone-mason  of  Cromarty. 
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*,*  Stanley's  Lectures  on  Ae  Eastern  Chorch  ;  Clough's  Foems ; 
Edward  Irring's  Lire ;  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Mieerablee,  among  other 
books,  are  on  our  table  for  fiirther  notice.  A  large  varie^  of  pam- 
phlets, also,  have  been  received,  for  which  the  authors  have  our 
thanks. 


ARTICLE  X. 
THE  ROUND  TABLK 


Wb  have  seen  two  indications  that  fill  us  with  J07.  Ma;  the  third 
soon  appear,  and  "we  take  it  for  a  sign"  in  the  right  quarter  of  the 
hearens.  In  the  opening  sermon  of  the  General  Association  of  New 
York,  b;  Dr.  Palmer,  a  good  omen  arose  in  the  ecclesiastical  skj. 
His  sabject  was,  "An  Increase  of  Moral  Power  the  great  need  (£ 
Modem  Christendom."  In  the  development  of  this  subject,  his  first 
head  is  reported  to  have  been  as  fbtlovs  :  "  There  is  demanded  a  re- 
turn  to  apostolic  iaith.  A  distruatf\il,  dubions,  half-believing  spirit,  is 
manifest  in  the  church,  and  almost  a  Sadduceon  spirit  outside  of  it 
The  fiiith  of  the  present  day  is  faltering."  What  could  be  truer  <Mr 
more  important  to  be  said  P  How  could  it  have  found  a  more  fitting 
occasion,  or  an  abler  and  more  influential  advocate  F  Just  what  we 
are  contending  for,  and  what  we  feel  to  be  worth  every  sacrifice  to  ob- 
tain. It  has  latelj  been  said  that  the  one  great  need  of  the  Andover 
Seminaiy  is  an  earnest  denominational  policy.  A  new  dress,  or  the 
old  one  renewed,  is  a  good  thing ;  we  advocate  it  But  it  is  not  of 
such  vital  importance  as  to  lead  ns  to  send  a  constJtntionally-stck  man 
to  the  tailor  rather  than  to  the  doctor.  We  would  rather  say,  with 
Dr.  Palmer :  An  increase  of  moral  power  is  the  great  need  of  modern 
Christendom  (Andover  included)  ;  and  that  in  order  to  an  increase  of 
moral  power  there  must  be  a  return  to  apostolic  faith,  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  distrustfiil,  dubious,  half-believing  spirit  in  the  churches. 
Henceforth  we  shall  reckon  the  Albany  seer  as  more  than  ever  a  co- 
laborer. 

A  second  token,  almost  as  important,  because  of  its  appearance 
nearer  to  the  hub  of  the  universe,  arose  like  a  new  star  over  Mil- 
ford,  September  4,  when  Professor  Park,  in  his  ordination  sermonf 
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"eliowed,  in  ■  forcible  manner,  how  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may 
hold  the  attention  of  his  people  from  SabWh  to  Sabbath  by  doctnn^ 
dtreraified,  cheerful,  appropriate,  and  authoritative  preaching,  and 
thus  make  the  pulpit  the  grand  conserrator  and  bulwark  of  the  truth 
both  in  peace  and  nar."  No  donbt  it  was  on  able  and  valuable  ser- 
mon, and  the  great  ability  and  wide  influence  of  the  preacher  lead  ns 
to  expect  that  many  will  turn  their  attention  anew  to  this  important 
topic  We  hare  no  fears  for  the  result  when  regenerated  men  will 
look  for  fundamental  principles,  and  look  for  them  in  the  Bible.  Such 
are  the  indications,  and  "  if  it  comee  three  times,"  we  shall  confidently 
expect  a  large  increase  of  subscribers  to  our  Review. 

AOTHOBSHIP.  —  We  have  a  pictnre  of  Charles  Lamb  which  rep- 
resents him  sitting  at  his  study-table  with  two  tall  candles  burning 
brightly  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  decanter  of  something  stronger  than 
water  on  the  other,  "nie  midnight  lamp  has  been  dear  to  scholarly 
persons  from  the  immemorial  times ;  the  strong  potations,  too,  hare 
had  an  equal  devotion  among  the  gifled  ones.  Poor  "Eiia"  sought 
not  only  inspiration,  but  rest  from  indescribable  wretchedness,  in  tfae 
ruby  cup.  Others  have  sacriflced  to  the  same  mad  god  with  bnt  a 
small  pari  of  his  not  good-enough  extenuation.  Blackstone  steeped 
his  lawleaming  in  old  port ;  while  Lord  Byron  admitted  that  "  Don 
Juan  "  (and  we  fancy  some  others  of  his  poems,  as  well)  was  fished  up 
ftom  a  tumbler  of  gin-and> water,  quite  as  much  as  from  his  inkstand 
and  imagination.  Pope  was  as  fond  of  good  living  as  Porson  was  of 
the  bottle,  or  Thomson  of  lying  abed.  The  author  of  "  The  Castle  of 
Indolence  "  was  so  lazy  that  once  he  was  found  eating  fmit  from  a  tree 
with  both  heads  thrust  into  his  pockets.  Such  habits  are  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  genius  which  oflen  have  ac- 
companied them.  We  wonder  at  a  rich  and  charming  writer  of  devo- 
tional poetry  and  prose  making  out  his  duly  bill  of  luxurious  fare  be- 
fore getting  up  every  morning.  But  we  smile  and  reUsb  another  good 
man's  sacred  meditations  all  the  more,  who,  engaged  npon  a  bibUcal 
study,  was  waited  on  by  a  business  agent,  to  whom  he  sent  (as  be 
supposed)  a  card  with  his  name,  and  an  hour  appointed  for  an  inter- 
view I  but  when  the  visitor  read  the  can),  its  only  insmption  (so  ab- 
sorbed was  the  student  in  his  work)  was  "  Acts  ii.  2." 

The  harmless  ecoentridties  of  clever  writers  always  please  ns.  It 
touches  the  chord  of  our  common  bumani^. 

The  pearl  concreting  slowly  in  the  diseased  o^ter  is  the  rrpe  of 
more  of  the  intelleotual  successes  which  we  enjoy  than  most  readers 
suspect.    We  do  not  wonder,  nor  car«,  for  a  man'*  sickness  who,  like 
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ODe  Sir  John  Hill,  bronght  it  od  hj  trying  to  compose  Beven  difierent 
works  at  the  aame  time.  Bat  the  paioa  of  ezquifiite  taste  and  culture, 
nndw  the  pressure  of  overwrought  and  unappreciated  authorship,  are 
among  the  saddeat  of  mortal  stories.  Names  rush  along  here  in  mem- 
my  with  a  troubled  sound  —  Cervantes,  Collins,  Otway,  Chatterton, 
Logan,  and  a  hundred  others,  victims  of  their  oitn  improdeDce,  bat 
not  <^  this  only.  There  is  no  end  to  this  chapter  of  authorial  mis- 
fortune. With  all  of  one's  commiseration,  however,  it  is  hard  to  help 
laughing  at  the  trials  of  the  worthy'  lezic(^;rapher,  Castell,  a  martyr  to 
linguistic  eniditicm,  who,  in  an  appeal  for  patronage  to  Charles  II. 
says,  that  for  seventeen  years  fae  had  conanmei  at  least  sixteen  daily 
hours  upon  his  "  HeptagloUon,"  had  spent  all  his  property,  £12,000, 
ruined  his  health,  made  himself  blind,  and  so  utterly  lost  his  native 
speech  that  he  could  scarcely  spell  a  word  of  English.  To  cap  the 
climax  <^  his  sorrows  (but  the  poor  scholar  was  dead  then)  the  rats 
ate  up  nearly  every  copy  of  his  book  which  remained  nnbought,  some 
dye  hundred  in  all,  the  rains  of  which  —  a  pile  of  mumbled  paper  — 
were  sold  for  about  seven  pounds.  One  would  hope  that  the  sad  stu- 
dent found  somewhere  a  better  friend  than  the  roue  Stnart  king. 

We  onoe  measured  with  the  eye  the  fifteen  feet  thickness  of  the 
prison-wall  within  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote  his  'History  of 
the  WoHd.'  Bunyan's  immortalised  cell  we  have  only  seen  in  fancy. 
Literature  owes  a  great  debt  to  dungeou'tiolts,  greater  than,  we  tmsti 
it  ever  will  again.  Here  is  one  (^  the  sweet  things  crushed  out  of  a 
captive's  heart  —  a  heart,  one  would  believe,  made  purer,  than  in  ear- 
lier womanhood,  by  its  intense  sufferings.  It  is  attributed,  and  with 
probable  correctness,  to  Mary  of  Scotland,  during  her  last  imprison- 
ment.   Its  simple  pathos  hardly  needs  or  permits  a  translation : 

"  Oh  1  Domine  Dens  In  miserft  pcent 

Speravi  in  te —  Deudero  te. 

Oh  I  care  mi  Jesn,  Longuendo,  gemendo. 

Nunc  libera  me.  Et  genaflectendo, 

In  dnr>  caleni  Adoro,  imploro 

UtKberesmel" 

A  DiFFEBKMOB  AND  NO  DiTFEBKMOB.  —  It  is  One  of  the  signs  of 
the  limes  in  theological  New  Esigland  that  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence ot  fiuth  among  the  Orthodox  churches.  At  ccmvenient  times  a 
perfect  agreement  Is  claimed  and  proclaimed.  When  some  express 
fears  that  Anuinionism  is  preached  instead  of  Calvinism,  and  that  fre- 
quent and  significant  changes  of  church  confessions  mark  a  departarv 
frtm  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  it  is  declared  to  be  tmly  a  natural  van- 
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alion  of  langnage  and  the  adoption  of  modern  pbrnseology.  If  odq 
attempt  to  show  the  diflerence  between  ancient  and  nwdern  symbob 
and  writers  in  oar  church,  he  u  said  to  be  splitting  hairs.  No  diiei^ 
enoe  is  conceded  between  the  theoriea  of  sioAi^  acta  and  tinfal  natares. 
Whether  God  or  man  regenerates  a  heart  is  claimed  to  be  all  the  same 
for  substance  of  doctrine.  Foreknowing  and  foreordaining  ttmj  be 
regarded  as  about  the  same  thing,  nnleeB  one  is  over-nice  in  his  dis- 
tinotioQS.  It  is  eaid  to  amount  to  the  ssmo  wbeUwr  we  make  the 
atonement  an  appearance  man-ward,  as  in  the  goTemmental  theory, 
or  a  reality  God-ward,  as  in  the  satia&ction  theory.  We  are  all  cf 
one  mind,  all  like  the  standard  fathers,  and  all  safe.  This  is  a  coo- 
▼enient  assurance  and  prodamation,  and  has  some  of  its  designed  effect 
To  claim  to  be  sound,  to  be  a  nnionist,  and  to  affect  a  holy  horror  of 
disturbing  the  peace  and  fraternity  of  the  churches,  has  a  good  appear- 
ance, and  is  politic 

It  is  another  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  a.  body  of  preachers  and  - 
writers,  no  matter  now  how  large,  are  said  to  be  very  old-fashioned  in 
their  theological  views,  and  in  their  ways  of  expressing  them.  They 
are  Bud  to  be  nnprogreesive,  and  qnite  unwilling  to  adopt  any  im- 
provements in  theology.  When  these  men  preach  a  sermon  or  read 
an  essay  showing  that  we  now  have  two  theologies  in  one  church,  they 
are  said  to  be  fighting  only  a  man  tX  straw,  that  we  are  all  agreed  ; 
and  then  the  essay  or  sermon  is  belabored  as  aetting  forth  an  antique, 
fossil,  nnecriptoral,  and  very  dangerous  theology. 

These  peace  and  unity  men  are  oonstantly  saying  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, yet  always  attacking  somebody  who  differs  from  them.  It  is  rare 
that  an  ecdesiastical  ooancil  passes  without  their  showing  the  new 
and  the  old  landmaiks.  They  love  dearly  th«  old  Catechism,  but  do 
not  think  it  fit  to  be  used,  and  want  to  change  its  phrawoloffy.  They 
are  Edwards's  great  admirers,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  Edwards  the 
Younger,  if  closely  examined.  They  are  Calvinists,  but  moderate, 
and  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  little  matters  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
depravity,  decrees,  election,  atonement,  regeneration,  and  so  forth. 

And  so  it  is  another  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  the  same  men  are 
easing  there  is  no  diflerence  and  there  is  a  difference.  Who  shall  de- 
cide when  a  doctor  differs  from  himself  7 

A  f  BiEKP  of  OUTS  has  an  artist's  eye  for  the  chang^g  glories  of  ottr 
matchlese  sky-scenery.  We  take  a  couple  of  off-hand  pictures  from 
priTate  oorrespondeoce.    This  is  a  night-acene,  well  worth  presetting: 

"  Sneh  great  msjestie  elands  marching  on  In  nlent  grandear  acras  the 
Une  vault,  jut  slJTriiig  their  wings  as  a  token  ef  recognition  to  us  who  watch 
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diem  ;  then  the  palar  ttnd  thinner  (Hies  come  floatiiig  onward  to  drape  the 
moon  M  with  %  bridal  Teil ;  aod  then  aach  glancingi  of  nunbow-light,  nich 
soft,  dim  ghodowi  —  twu  enough  to  moke  one  stand  rtill  and  wonhip  t " 

Its  compenion-eketch  hoa  many  a  gorgeous  reproduclioD  every  jesT) 
in  oar  latitude : 

"Twasareal  lanunei^la}'.  The  pnrpling  ether  ponred  down  Booia  of 
brightness  upon  the  distant  hill-topi,  while  sliadows  came  and  went  along 
their  ndes,  like  penaive  memories  Uiroogli  the  human  heart." 

At  the  end  of  another  year's  labors,  we  must  so  far  vary  our  anony- 
mous rale,  as  to  inscribe  on  our  page  the  name  of  a  lady  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  several  beautiful  favors  in  verse.  We  60  this  to  gratify 
our  own  deMre  to  introduce  to  our  readers  one  who  has  proved  herself 
tmusnally  acctonplisbed  in  the  dtfiBcult  art  of  sacred,  and  particularly, 
devotional  poetry.  The  poems  vhich  we  have  ^veo  from  her  pen, 
under  the  titles  of  "After  the  Storm,"  "Trust,"  "The  Last  Appeal," 
"A  Hymn,"  "Jesus,  Take  my  Sins  Away,"  "The  Two  Cities,"  — 
will  amply  sustain  our  opinion  of  their  excellence.  We  have  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that  the  same  favorable  criticism  has  privately  come  to 
us  from  high  literary  sources.  The  author  of  these  poems  is  Miss 
Habbiet  McEwem  Kihball,  of  Portsmouth,  K.  H.  —  already 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  "Transcript,"  and  "The  Atlantic 
Monthly." 

","  Wx  close  our  Second  Yolame  of  the  Boston  Bevibv  io 
comfort  and  hope.  During  the  year  we  have  enlarged  our  circle 
of  contributors  aod  sabecribers.  This,  for  war  times,  we  confidently 
mark  as  success. 

The  times  were  not  auspicious  when  we  first  gave  this  Review 
to  the  public  Aside  from  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  starttng  a  sub- 
stantial literary  and  tbeolc^cal  periodical,  the  war  cloud,  that  had 
been  muttering,  burst  over  the  land  soon  after  the  issue  of  our  first 
number. 

It  was  a  dme  to  pause  in  any  new  business  operations.  But  we 
remembered  that  the  Panline  and  Calvinistic  theology  was  announced 
in  the  midst  of  social  and  civil  and  religious  struggles,  and  is  in  it- 
self somewhat  polemic  and  troublesome.  It  has  not  been  wont  to 
strike  sul  to  a  storm,  and  We  were  not  inclined  to  furnish  the  pre- 
cedent. 

We  have  made  good  gain  in  vrriters  and  subscribers  and  ccmfl- 
dence.  We  are  gladdened  to  find  so  many,  near  and  afar  ofi*,  who 
ask  for  the  "old paths."  We  would  remind  the  friends  of  the  Bb- 
viKW  that  they  can  ud  us  in  finding  these  paths  and  in  walking 
firmly  in  them,  and  m  showing  them  tmto  others. 
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mg,  noUcad,  SSO.                                             Lmmage,  Hit  Brietica  of,  utlcle  on,  tb- 
""         ■  '       ' ■""    '-'—    " —  Tlawing  I' —   ■"'■■■-■     ■      ■ — - 


Anerica  htfort   Btn^t,  no-       Tleving  Mix  HilUsr'i  Laetarea,  6W; 

Up, 
nollood,  e». 


SErij  inTaatlnttont,  GIO;  •axAXj  of  lin- 

■'8;aiMlBctiooiuin(!«^Hf-  ■'■- 

. .  - KiDToe  of  lanfnutgaa,  hi   . 

Gamiui  Plat;,  lOT.  igln  of  lingaBKs,  nktanil,  MT ;  nnltr  of 


Gu^nn'i    l^rimg  of  a   Great  Ptifle,        coim-BU;  tUalBcticoiuuifEai,  U£;  dia- 
---'-"  "'  leoti  th( " '■"    — 


__, li,  DickaM',  noUoad,  alB.        homan  imca,  B48. 

GWtria'f  Wag  ta  Uft,  notioad,  6U.  Latim  Eaun  in  Tbm,  ootload,  SIR. 

Lltenr?  Notlaaa,  110,  813,  SU,  4BI,  Ul, 

OH. 

H.  Lillb  Memorial  Rtt.  G.  B.,  noticed,  91S. 

Loglo  ofETetitt,  The,  US. 

Baoaiba^'i  Tai-Bock  of  tltt  Wutarg  irf    lonAm,  and  iu  Forwu  of  Becial  L^e,  iti- 

OnKiaii  Doctrma.  H.  B.  Smith'a  edl~        de  OD,  91;aolltade  of  gnat  citiei,  Mi 

homa-Ure  In  Londim  M ;  old  Ikmiliea  «nd 

thair  heblta,  M;  porartf  and  woa,  9T; 

i«apectMbUitr,BS;  citj  and  town,  101; 


BArmtau,  S83.  local  pi 

Hieri^lTpliiM. 


Bien^lTpniea,  aarlieit  uie  of,  eSS.  London ;  Pidiac  /iiitifirimti  n 

HlaherChriatlan  Life,  474.  "' 

HinU  to  WriterB.  S8S.  ... 

Mibiia,  Otmr  WtiuUO.  HTtiola  on,  nvlaw-  perrenion  of  theaa  tnuta,  90& ;  Belfcra- 

ing  hia  Carranta  end  Connter-Cairenti  vie,  300;   crime  and   rnfflaniim,  t07\ 

ia  Hedlckl  Boianoe,  688.     Hla  geniiu  CliTlatiaii  phllinthiopr,  a08. 
Bod  fhnlta  cheraoteriiad,  686. 


JJep/MM'  1 


Bugi  mOer't  £aa^,  Dotload,  OSS. 

Human  nee,  thetwy  of  plurality  of  It*  oii-    Uaud,  Tannyaon'a,  otitioliad  aod  dalted- 

gin,  618,  847.  ad,  36. 

Ej/mii,  A,  884.  ifaa'i   OxuCiKiCiowif  SUlora  qf  Skgimtd, 

Vol.  I.  noticed,  118. 
irCoA'i  Baptrialiiral  and  da  NaOiral, 
I.  notioed,  839. 

Itilti  JfapreaaitfatiBa  Coaar— taut,  noticed, 
Indian  Triitt,  Our,  ertlola  on,  61T;  fum.-        668. 
bar  orereatimated  at  flnt,GIS:  in<»«a>-    HeiUnte,  and  olke'  Bioortfliieat  BUdLtt, 
ing  under  Cbiiitlan  cultare,  61S ;  olMta^       noticed,  118. 
clea  to  thair  elavaUoD,  630.    The  goepal    Uonnonlam,  663. 
must  uTO  them,  616.  "  '   '   ■>  ■  ■  " 


tlcad,6< 


JabiiM  fbuHjiiotlcad,  SBI. 

JutttfiaUian,  Tilt  Oirutiam  Doetriiu  q^.  ar-  Nat^Kud  Clianuttr,  aitlole  on,  4U;  -what 

Ilclaon  399;  lelatian  of  sinner  to  law,  itia?  on  what  dapeoda  ?  when  It  asiati  7 

id. ;  abllitv  and  obligation  not  comman-       483 ;  have  uw  a  national  0^ '~  '*'  ~ 

anntU,   S80)    rlghtaonanesa,    bow   at-  dangara  and  aafbgnaidi,  < 


_yGoo»^le 


F>p jni>,  eu-llMt  apaelmsna  of  wiiUag  on, 
888. 

ParVi  Lift  of  Ennwni,  nvlew  ot,  88; 
dlffuMneu,  and  oTgr-eitlmat*  of  indi- 
Tldaal  Influence,  12;  lltenr7  itrictam, 
48;  Eromong' penonsl  hkbltt,  U>;  men' 
Ul  cbkracter,  4T;  theology,  *8;  poiaU 
townrds  danennms  error,  id. ,'  h<*  bhw- 
rapher'a  nnfilr  treetmant  of  CtlvliiliUo 
tIswb,  49-AII. 

Paiei^i  RtUgiont  Thoughti  and  Ckaracltr, 
article  on,  103;  Life  and  Genina,  184,- 
TfaoDghU,  how  mads  np  and  publiehed, 
1E8;  their  value  and  eoiendatioas,  18T: 
■nalyiii  and  qootatUuia,  id. ;  deToUooal 
■pirit,  IM. 

Pentateaoh,  anthonfalp  and  data  of,  8S8. 

Parfeotioniiin,  Uodern,  4T6. 

FtruveriBKe  in  Grace,  article  on,  BBS; 
doctrine  iCated,  DTO;  an  vbat  baied, 
GTl;  CDTcnant  of  grace,  6TS;  biblloai 
prooft,  871;  objectiont  answered,  philo- 
aciphical,G76;  biblical,  880. 

Pet  Booke,  311. 

Ptytnonth  Brethren,  The,  183. 

Poetry,  118,  W,  119,  3!1,  338,  808,  883, 
8S4, 1ST,  81S,  814. 

Prayer,  sluing  In,  317. 

Pronhata,  Mrange  theory  of  the  antbority 
ot  «r. 

Pminu,  Hit  Boot  of,  in  HArtm  and  Bug- 
lull,  noticed,  118. 


r  advantagea,  X^gio-MaEa,  and  Sir  Thranai  Browne 
notleed,  aiB. 

StKgioiu  Bty-Camplaeami,  article  on, 
IBS;  eaiT  way  to  taenTen  ever  d»ired, 
ITO;  Job  f  Cbre«  rriendi.  In  error  abont 
God'a  providence,  171  ^  EllJHh'i  eipari- 
enee,lTl;  "The  Hl([bor Christian  Lift," 
iri;  ita  noIiOD  nf  rsconversion,  178;  ita 
perJeotlanlam,  4T0;  mistaken  u  to  the 
way  of  taDClincatloD,  17T  ;  mlirepro- 
•eiiti  Lnther,  178;  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, 180;  nyinoQth  Brethren,  181; 
UiUler'a  Life  of  Christ,  IBS;  It)  srron, 
181. 

AcjurrufiDii  of  Ike  Dtad,  lad  /rem  bks 
Dtad,  article  on,  Big;  of  the  dend,  re- 
ttit  to  all  men,  id,;  troa  the  dead,  to 
the  lighteona  only,  814. 

BiglU  dlmrt  m  tke  Sckoot-Jtoam,  arUale 
on,  88;  Ita  flrat  object  inlellectnal,  id; 
.  begin  with  cnltnre  of  memory,  67 ;  il- 
laatraUona  from  Angnatine  and  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  fiS;  Dr.  Johnson,  Bnftu 
Choate,  Everett,  88 ,-  Maeaalay,  SO ; 
next,  the  judgment,  Bt;  mistake  in 
Bnros'  education,  68:  phyelcal  and  ra- 
ligiona  cnltnre,  61,  B7. 

Sound  TatU,  Tkt,  116,  331,  880,  46«,  86*, 


AuMi'f  Literary  ^lirit,  article  oi 


,191. 


Baiiaa  aehoel  Liltralsrt,  Our,  article  on, 
808;  preeent  itate  of,  id.;  viciooa  taate 
inreadenand  Bathus,  SOB;  evlla  to  our 
yoath,  SOS;  Sabbsth-sohool  hymn*  and 
mniie,  809;  demand  forreliglona  fiction 
omlnona,  813;  not  npceeeery  to  instmcc 
and  interest,  813;  the  experiment  trisd, 


a  generalliing  mind,  16G ;  a  fienisl  phl- 
loeopbv,  186;  a  ohaarTlil  humor,  1ST; 
magazine  writing  too  Intense,  168;  too 
piecemeal.  169;  transcendental  authoia, 
170;  contraat  in  the  Coontir  Paraon, 
171;  criticiem  of  hb  e»tAf>,  178. 
Segoneraiion  not  8y  RaoititKm.  article  on, 
SST;  what  this  change  ie,  id. ;  \a  what 
deportmant  of  the  aoul  it  takai  place, 
888;  analyataofthesonl,!!'.;  it  has  die- 

Bisitioas  prior  to  acts,  880;  Edwards, 
irlght,  Bellamy,  oil»d, id.;  convenlon 
diatingnished  from  regeneration,  811, 
■Me;  regeneration  distinguished  from 
ita  fruits,  848 ;  these  oontbunded  b j  the 
two  Taylors,  814;  distinction  of  a  prin- 
oiple  from  Its  exercise,  316;  Calvin, 
Chamock,  Balismy,  Dwight,  Edwards, 
on  the  nature  of  this  change,  816,  847 ; 
MtboTDfthis  WDTk,81S;  why  man  can" 
&Oteflhotit,SE0;  It  is  of  God,  881;  ob- 
jactlon*  answered,  888. 


iBi     SacriQoe,  Its  Ima  spirit. 


xamn/mr  m  AtOTUfltlCltDIl  of  BUAoA  AfWIICe, 

review  of,  688;  Moaes  and  the  Jews  had 
DO  knowledge  of  writing,  SSS;  Penta- 
teuch to  II.  Kings  inclusive,  written  by 
Ena,  B41 ;  rol«  Scriplnre  of  divine  an- 
tbority, 649:  CDll  of  Abraham  diicarded, 
SIS;  miracles  thrown  out,  BM;  all  hia- 
torjoal  record  denied  before  the  time  of 
Samuel,  Bll ;  lew  of  Uoses  discarded, 
618;  prophets  did  not  write  the  hooka 
ijearing  their  names,  847;  creation  of 
the  human  race  by  many  pairs,  id. ;  tlie 
patriarohs,  so-called,  not  persons,  849; 
theory  of  the  apoetasy,  660 ;  New  Tes- 
tameat  blis  wilh  the  Old,  881;  aadao- 
ity  of  this  author,  e&8. 

Scotch  Humor,  118. 

Sec  rat  Societies  in  College,  148, 184. 

^edd'i  Ditcounti  and  Euamt   (new  eH- 


Signa,  thedogicai,  867,  669. 
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Bimger,  The,  pMtry,  9S4. 

Eteilema:  Hrticla  on  the  Lib  and  Work* 
of  Rev.  Philip  9kaIlon,  >  loaraed  aiul 
aooantrle  Irish  elarEymui,  E8B. 

Slamy  and  tha  War,  88,  818. 

SlkTary  Id  itt  inWrfor  llfiB,  MB. 

Awder*  jRwrreditm,   7l«,-  iU  Sementa 


anrreetloa,  616 ;  •  pnvalaveiy  tni,  810 ; 
not  to  ba  anded  tj  dividing  tha  nulon. 
633;  but  by  a  conqneitorrclMliioD.and 

African  q 

moatlr  aoi 

needed  vhara  they  are,  616!  <>ieir  do 

meatlc  and  poiitical  ataliu  will  odjiut 

itMlf,  637;  contampt  of  t)ie  nagro  pop- 

alBtioD  an  abnuele  to  th«  war,  638;  a 

flagtant  ein,   639;   Prof.  Tajlar  Lawia 

SBOted,  t^,'  tha  Kanaral  oormptnaaa  of 
la  country  another  obiCacle   to   the 
proaeoation  of  the  war,  881 ;  proapeota, 
.    688. 

Bpart  Boart,  noticed.  317. 
Slatt  of  1X6  Oimtry  ButoricaUu  Dettbiped, 
articieon,  6S;  notlc*  of  aulhon,  nfar- 
red  to,  70;  recant  eraDta,  TS;  queationi 
to  ba  BMwerBd,  73;  spirit  of  the  flrat 
coloniiti,  South,  74;  North,  76;  external 

t«r,76;  iatemal,  T7;  at  the  North,  dem- 

arjstocratic,  60 ;  wliy  one  nation  and 
not  two,  b];  united  by  foreign  oppoai- 
tlon,  83;  eobiequent  growib,  KG;  pres- 
ent rebellion,  87 ;  its  cauH,  id. ;  relation 
10  it  of  aiaiecy,  86;  vhat  moat  be  dooe, 


vlcT'i  eharge,  131  j  ba^  of  fallowablp, 
133;  relation  to  erroriita,  138;  nien 
ahontd  be  willing  to  be  called  hj  their 
true  namea,  134;  aome  things  are  set* 
tied,  136;  not  Intolerant  to  refiue  InH- 
delity  a  bearing,  136;  pulpita  and  pn>- 
fauonhlpa  bound  to  fulfil  their  doo- 
trinal  pledget,  13T;  not  penecution  to 
aufbroa  It,  136;  change  of  vlewa  de- 
mand! a  change  of  poaition,  id. ;  mror- 
iata  make  tha  moat  ado  about  bigotiy, 
183;  have  no  ezcluaire  Hfihts,  id. 

TVagaig  of  Ettotm  and  Bucctm,  reTiewad, 
608;  lUhjeol  of  thla  drama,  808;  fanlty 
in  a  want  of  bamor,  60B;  meriti  of  tho 
play,  810;  'Beoordofan  Obacara Mao,' 
613. 

TVencA'a  .Sevea  Chmia  ofJiia,  noticed, 
MO. 

Trolkpe'i  Jforlk  America,  notioed,  M4. 

Tmtl,  poetry,  118. 

runW^/V/"  Aj»r4  o/  B< 


(1-81,  typical, 
1T7;  parallelism  expl^nad,  1TB;  appli- 
cation to  the  Chrisllan  age,  180. 
Type*  and  anti-typea,  178. 


Uhantdotu  InjbiaKt,  881. 
Umlariamitm,  American,  article  on,  4iU>i 
cauaet  which  produced  it,  486;  early 
history,  487 ;  present  condition,  480. 

-■■ lyli/-   •■"'■-'  ---'  ■ 

in,rp'._  ....„ „ 

1  Oxford,  and  Briated's  Five  Yean 
mbridge,  164;  Dr.   Arnold,  I 
English  and  Americui  student  life  ci 


V 


^rU  ^  Etbreic  Paetry,  noticed, 

Tmian,  Tie  Tm>,  article  on,  1;  John  of 
Norwiob,  England,  and  N.  W.  of  Now 
Uann,  3;  resemblance  of  viewa  on  the 
Scriptorea,  8;  Original  Sin,  B;  Total 
Depravity,  by  nature,  18;  Tbe  Atone- 
tnent,  17;  Rsgeneralioa,  30;  Jnatiflca- 
tion,  33;  Prei.  Edwards,  per  contra,  3G. 

TauH^on't  Potnu,  AnMher  of,  article  on, 
36.  ifaudi  eSeot  of  War  on  national 
life,  3fl,  81, 

Teste,  The  Use  of,  333. 

liatM,  used  end  eiplBlned:  Luke  x.  IB; 
John  ill.  34,  108-9.  Rom.  zvi.  1-8; 
1  Sam.  i.  3S,  310-11.  Phil.  lii.  IB,  14, 
821-38.  Acts  XX.  30;  F.sek.  xxxiii.  11, 
460-60.  Ia.xlil.  18;  Pro*,  xxfil.  33, 
660-61.  Luke  ix.  84;  Heb.  xil.  14,  664- 
66. 

Tie  LaM  Jppeat,  poetry,  119. 

Theological  Lecture-Rooms,  33S. 

Times,  The  London,  described  andohBi^ 


actenacil,  196. 
TocqaevIUe,  Alexis  de,  443. 
Toltrance,   CMttimi  —  11m  Laic   and  iti 

Limit,  arUda  on,  131)  Westminster  Ba- 


l  Cambridge,  184;  Dr.   Arnold,  141: 

inglishandAmario,"  —'- '"    — 

pared,  148;  moral  an ^ „  .__ 

withus,I4e;  driniiing cualonu  abravl, 
lt7;  reasons  of  our  superiority  here, 
^9;  InQuence  of  oommon  achools  npoa 
college  obaracter,  id.  f  no  cane  with  na, 
160;  aviia  of  our  ayilam,  168;  phyaical 
edncation,  daager  of,  168;  secret  socie- 
tiei,  iqjnrion*,  164. 


Virtiil  and  our  Phyaioiits,  468. 
Voltaire  and  Roossean,  361-16e. 
VMary,  The,  poetry,  BOS. 


Walktr'M,  Dr.  Jamf,  Btnmu,  noticed, 

110. 
IFor,  TU  Prttat,  BT,  U6,  316,  880,  687, 

IFedcrtf)  IfOrodKcliim  to  Btuia  of  Gmpeit, 

ttot  iced,  663. 
FUOnnu,  Dr.  RoKland,  Dtfatce  (f,  t>»- 


nd  Babykn 
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